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THE    MIRROR   OF   DEATH. 


By   HAVELOCK   ETTRICK. 


PROLOGUE. 

THE  mad,  jealous  love  of  two  men  for 
one  woman  :  the  successful  woo- 
ing of  the  elder  brother,  the  hatred  and 
revenge  of  the  younger,  were  the  elements 
of  tragedy  that  gave  to  C^reeba  Manor  thu 
evil  name  that  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  had  clung  to  it.  Successive  owners 
had  laughed,  with  perhaps  a  certain  pride, 
at  the  sinister  reports  that  were  conunon 
ialk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Manor, 
but  nevertheless  the  reputation  grew  with 
Xhe  passage  of  years.  Greeba  Manor  was 
undoubtedly  haunted. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
•century  Harold  de  VVinton  and  his  younger 
brother  Hervey  lived  at  the  Manor :  both 
■were  handsome,  both  were  possessed  oi 
the  indefinable  charm  that  belonged  to 
the  men  of  their  ancient  race,  and  both 
were  desperately  in  love  with  tl>e  fair 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  squire. 

'The  lady  was  won  by  Harold.  To  hide 
his  mortification,  and  at  the  same  time  lo 
•cure  himself,  if  possible,  of  his  hopeless 
passion,  Hervey  de  Winton  left  the  home 
of  his  fathers  and  set  forth  to  travel  in 
Eastern  lands.  But  the  wild  blood  that 
was  in  his  veins  drew  him  back  before 
many  months  had  passed  to  where  the 
object  of  his  passion  was  to  be  found. 
Secretly,  and  unknown  to  his  brother,  he 
returned,  clandestinely  interviewed  the 
young  wife,  and  heard  from  her  faltering 
lips  that  she  was  miserable,  and  already 
regretted  her  choice. 

That  same  night,  while  Harold  de 
Winton  stood  before  the  glass  in  his 
dressing-room,  donning  a  fancy  costume 
to  be  worn  at  a  ball  given  in  his  wife's 
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honour,  he  saw  a  well  -  known  figure 
approach  rapidly  and  with  stealthy  foot- 
stcj)  from  the  shadows  of  the  room  behind 
him,  and  before  he  could  utter  a  sound  or 
give  a  cry  for  help  a  knife  was  buried  to 
the  haft  in  his  back,  and  he  fell,  slain  by 
the  brother  he  had  loved.  The  murderer 
iled  from  the  scene  of  his  crime,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother's  widow,  and  from 
that  time  onwards  no  more  was  heard  of 
the  guilty  pair. 

But  the  deed  so  foully  done  was  not  to 
pass  into  oblivion :  through  successive 
centuries  the  figure  of  Hervey  de  Winton 
still  stabbed  his  unresistinff  victim  !  He 
who  stooil  at  midnight  before  the  same 
mirror  saw  approaching  him  from  behind 
the  figure  of  a  man  dressed  in  dark  attire 
and  wearing  a  plumed  hat,  who  held  in 
his  hand  a  glittering  knife.  The  watcher 
involuntarily  turned  to  face  his  ghostly 
assailant,  and  lo  !  only  emi)ty  space  was 
before  him.  There  had  as  yet  been  no 
record  of  any  man  brave  enough  to  allow 
the  uj)lifted  arm  to  descend,  though  it 
might  be  argued  in  cold  blood  that  no 
harm  could  come  of  it  :  whether  or  no 
the  knife  was  as  intangible  as  the  hand 
that  held  it  had  never  been  proved  !  No 
man  cares  to  face  a  possible  death  that 
carries  neither  glory  nor  profitable  know- 
ledge with  it. 

Scoffers  there  were  who  maintained  that 
the  vision  in  the  mirror,  which  was  seen  by 
none  save  those  who  faced  the  glass,  was 
the  result  of  preconceived  fear,  a  disordered 
brain,  what  you  will !  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  reputation  of  a  certaui  oak-panelled 
room  in  (ireeba  Manor  remained  the  same. 
Time  caused  the  Q^v^vcsak  \xv^\.q.v^  ^'^  "'^^ 
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guilty  lovers  to  be  overlaid  with  many 
fanciful  erabroiderings ;  each  narrator 
added  to  the  tale  that  which  seemed 
good  to  him,  but  —  the  oak-panelled 
room   held   its   secret ! 


AFTER  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS. 

Reginald  Gordon  was  wandering,  silent 
and  morose,  among  the  wild,  uncultivated 
portion    of    the    grounds    belonging     to 

.  Grccba  Manor.  He  was  staying  with  his 
wife,  on  a  visit  to  his  kinsman,  (jcorge 
do  Winton.  His  appearance  in  the  world 
of  fashion  as  a  married  man  was  of  recent 
date  ;  after  nearly  forty  years  of  bachelor- 
hood he  had,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his 
friends,  fallen  a  victim  to  the  charms  of 
a  girl  some  twenty  years  his  junior. 
Margaret  Richmond  was  undoubtedly  a 
handsome  girl,  and  as  fascinating  as  she 
was  lovely ;  and  Reginald  Gordon  loved 
her  with  the  love  of  a  strong  man  who 
had  hitherto  lived  his  life  alone,  untroubled 
by  the  disturbing  influences  of  passion, 
unsought,  in  spite  of  his  wealth,  by 
scheming  mothers,  his  reputation  as  a 
woman-hater  protecting  him.  Margaret 
Richmond  came  of  a  good  family,  but 
was  desperately  poor,  the  youngest  of  a 
large  family  of  daughters  who,  as  the 
years  rolled  by,  saw  their  chances  decreas- 
ing of  being  able  to  leave  tiie  wretched 
home  provided  for  them  by  their  drunken 
fatiier.  There  is  no  need  to  describe  the 
courtship  of  Reginald  Gordon.  His  mind 
once  made  up,  he  bought  his  wife — bought 
her  as  he  would  a  string  of  pearls  or  a 
racehorse  that  took  his  fancy.  The  girl 
accepted  her  fate  with  dumb  resignation, 
and  strove  in  all  things  to  do  her  duty  ; 
she  did  not  love  her  husband,  but  then,  she 
argued  to  herself,  paupers  cannot  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  self-chosen  marriages. 
Since  the  honemoon  they  had  been 
staying  in  various  country-houses,  Reginald 
Gordon  observing  with  pride  the  admir- 
ation that  his  wife  excited  :  one  and  all 
seemed  fascinated  by  her  beauty  and  charm 
of  manner. 

Hut  the  pride  that  he  felt  did  not  stifle 
the^    sadness   of    the    realisation    that   his 

ircaJth  couJd  not  command  the  love  of  his 


beautiful  wife :  he  had  seen  with  secret 
rage  that  she  shrank  from  his  embraces, 
that  his  very  presence  was  irksome  to  her ; 
the  merry  laugh  that  he  so  loved  to  hear 
was  choked  on  his  approach,  and  a  look  of 
patient  resignation  began  to  make  itself 
seen  on  the  face  of  the  woman  he  so 
passionately  adored.  He  had  no  fear  that 
the  admiration  she  so  generally  com- 
manded would  turn  her  head  :  his  honour 
was  secure.  She  had  been  reared  in  ar. 
atmosphere  of  the  dullest  British  school  of 
matronly  super\'ision  ;  the  very  air  that  she 
had  breathed  exhaled  implacable  virtue ; 
she  was  to  be  entirely  trusted.  Perhaps 
time  would  give  him  that  which  he  so 
ardently  craved  —  the  heart- love  of  his 
wife. 

Reginald  (Gordon  wandered  further  away 
from  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  park. 
The  laughter  of  the  tennis-players  jarred 
upon  him ;  he  was  in  no  humour  for 
gaiety.  As  he  walked  the  sound  of  voices 
issuing  from  a  small  rustic  summer-house 
a  few  yards  ahead  of  him  struck  his  ear. 
He  did  not  wish  to  disturb  any  flirtation 
that  might  be  afoot  among  the  young  folk 
who  were  staying  in  the  house,  therefore 
he  stopped,  meaning  to  retrace  his  steps ; 
but  something  familiar  in  the  voice  of  one 
of  the  speakers  caused  him  to  strain  his 
ear  and  catch  the  meaning  of  the  remark. 

**  I  can*t  bear  it,  I  can't  bear  it !  " 

That  was  all. 

Reginald  Gordon  deliberately  made  his 
way  to  the  back  of  the  summer-house,  so 
that  only  a  plank  was  between  him  and 
the  speaker,  and  listened. 

**  I  hate  him  !  He  bought  me  as  he 
would  a  pet  dog,  a  racer,  or  anything  that 
attracted  his  fancy.  I  have  always  hated 
him  from  the  first  moment  he  thrust  him- 
self upon  us." 

"  Then  leave  him  !  "  came  the  reply  in 
a  man*s  voice. 

Reginald  Gordon's  face  grew  pale.  1: 
was  his  wife,  the  girl  he  worshipped,  and 
worshipped  in  vain,  who  had  uttered  tht 
bitter  words  he  overheard.  Her  com- 
panion he  knew  now  to  be  a  certain 
Captain  Woodward,  whom  he  had  noticed 
pay  particular  notice  to  his  wife  :  he  was 
a    man   who    alltaclcd    aLdmuaUou    from 
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women.  Tall,  handsome,  with  a  soldierly 
bearing,  he  was  a  reckless  rider,  an  adept 
in  all  games  of  skill,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  good  musician  and  a  singer  of  drawing- 
room  ballads  with  no  small  skill.  Margaret 
had,  he  now  remembered,  often  quoted 
his  witticisms,  and  had  apparently  found 
him  vastly  entertaining. 

**  Then  leave  him  !  "  was  the  reply,  given 
in  softly  seductive  tones,  as  if  the  speaker 
were  bending  over  the  unhappy  compcller 
•  of  his  sympathy. 

**  But  the  scandal !  " 

**  There  would  be  no  scandal.  We  would 
be  far  away  from  all  gossips ;  we  would 
love  each  other.  What  more  do  we  need  ? 
Margaret,  my  dear  one,  you  love  me ;  you 
cannot  deny  it;  your  dear  eyes  tell  me  so 
every  moment  of  the  day;  your  lips  tell 
me  so  even  when  they  arc  silent.  You 
love  me,  why  not  trust  your  future  to 
my  care  ?  " 

Reginald  Gordon  stood  with  livid  face 
and  clenched  hands,  with  difficulty  restrain- 
ing  himself  from  making  his  presence 
known. 

A  cry  of  agony  burst  from  the  woman's 
lips. 

**  Ah  God,  why  did  we  not  meet  sooner, 
before  it  was  too  late!"  she  cried.  "I 
have  been  in  hell  itself  since  I  met  you, 
Claude,  for  I  knew  then  that  you  were  my 
fate,  my  other  self  for  whom  I  have  waited 
so  long.  Claude,"  she  continued  hurriedly, 
**  you  do  not  know  the  hell  that  I  live  in  ! 
Every  word  of  love,  of  tenderness  even, 
from  that  man  I  call  husband  fills  uk^ 
with  such  unutterable  loathing  that  I  can 
scarcely  keep  from  screaming.  The  jewels 
that  he  gives  me  in  such  profusion  are  as 
fetters  of  steel  that  hind  nie  faster  to 
my  gaoler,  the  dresses  that  I  wear 
are  but  shrouds  that  wrap  me  as  T  He  in 
the  grave  of  desi)air — hopeless,  hideous 
despair." 

"  Darling,  there  must  be  an  end  to  this! 
Listen  ;  to-day  is  Tuesday.  I  leave  here 
on  Friday,  ostensibly  to  rejoin  my  regi- 
ment. The  following  day  you  must  meet 
me  in  London.  By  walking  over  to  Broad - 
went  Station  you  can  avoid  detection,  and 
I  will  meet  you  at  Waterloo.  That  night 
we  will   cross   to    Paris,   and,  once  there. 


make  our  plans  for  the  future.  But  you 
must  trust  me  fully  and  completely  !  " 

The  man  outside  waited  with  bated 
breath  for  the  reply :  he  had  still  a  linger- 
ing hope. 

**  I  will  go  anywhere,  do  anything,  to 
escape  from  him,"  the  woman  cried.  **  I 
know  I  should  hang  back  and  refuse  your 
offer  and  the  disgrace  it  means ;  all  the 
girls  one  reads  about  do  that.  But  I  am 
not  like  other  girls.  I  will  come  to  you, 
Claude,  and  (jod  judge  you  if  you  forsake 
me  in  the  time  to  come." 

**  Forsake  you,  my  queen,  my  love! 
That  I  will  never  do,  so  help  me,  God ! " 

(Gordon  heard  him  drop  to  his  knees; 
he  heard  the  sound  of  their  kisses.  The 
sobs  of  the  woman  he  loved  struck  like  ice 
to  his  heart,  and  yet  he  did  not  reveal  him- 
self. What  good  could  it  do  ?  What 
broken  vows  would  it  mend  ? 

He  slunk  away ;  he  had  heard  enough — 
too  much  !  Only  one  word — vengeance — 
beat  upon  his  numbed  brain  :  vengeance 
on  the  man  who  had  usurped  the  place 
that  was  lawfully  his.  For  the  woman  who 
had  betrayed  his  honour  he  felt  nothing 
but  pity ;  his  love  for  her  was  too  deeply 
rooted  in  his  nature  to  allow  him  to  feel 
even  an^^er  ai»:ainst  her :  all  the  tender 
strength  of  the  man's  nature  rose  up  to 
shield  her  whom  he  called  wife.  But  for 
the  man 

For  the  rest  of  that  evening,  he  avoided 
meeting  Margan^l's  eyes ,  he  could  not 
trust  himself.  She,  on  her  part,  pleaded 
slight  indisposition,  and  kept  her  room. 
Truly,  she  had  much  to  think  about :  the 
image  of  her  lover  rose  before  her,  the 
thought  of  him  bade  fair  to  break  down 
the  walls  that  years  of  conventionality  had 
built  about  her,  and  the  unhappy  woman 
was  as  a  bird  with  as  yet  untried  pinions, 
who  breaks  free  from  the  cage,  and  is  face 
to  face  with  the  unknown ! 

The  smoking-room  that  same  evening 
was  full,  and  the  men  gathered  round  the 
lire  that  the  chill  autumn  winds  rendered 
welcome.  The  conversation  turned  on.  the 
subjcx't  of  occultism,  and  led  naturally  to 
the  evidence  or  disbelief  in  ghosts  and  tKvj. 
supen\aXv\x;\.V  ^viw^x-a^^^ , 
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George  de  Winton  was  curiously  reserved 
on  the  subject,  even  when  directly  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  belief  in  the  spirits  of 
the  departed  having  power  to  haunt  the 
living. 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  rather  rough 
on  a  chap  when  he  possesses  an  authenti- 
cated ghost  in  his  own  house,  to  question 
his  belief  in  spooks !  " 

"  Of  course  we  all  know  the  histor}-  of 
your  ancestor,"  replied  one  of  his  guests, 
"  but  have  you  ever  seen  the  thing  jour- 
self?" 

"  Never,"  replied  his  host ;  "  but  maybe 
Captain  Wood- 
ward, if  he  has  the 
curiosity,  can  have 
that  pleasure.  He 
haN    the    haunted 


"Cood  gracious 
me  I  1  have  the 
haunted  room  ?  " 
gasped  the  gentle- 
man mentioned. 

"You    don't 


sle 


the 


laughed  George  de 
Winton,  "so  you 
need     not     be 


don't  believe  it  possible  to  avoid  turning 
one's  head  at  the  particular  moment  that 
the  dagger  is  about  to  fall.  I  don't  think 
a  man's  nerves  are  strong  enough  :  one 
would  turn  almost  involuntarily ;  especi- 
ally as  one  knows  that  turning  will  cause 
the  spectre  to  disappear," 

"  Nonsense  !  "  replied  Captain  Wood- 
ward. "  I  will  take  a  bet  with  any  of  you 
that  I  don't  turn  a  hair:  a  spectre  dagger 
can  hurt  no  one." 

"  I  should  be  curious  to  see  what  happens 

after  the  blow  is  struck.     What  becomes  of 

the  gentleman,  De  Winton  ?  "  said  another. 

"  I    can't    say," 

replied    his    host. 

"  So  far  as  I  have 

heard,  no  one  has 

experienced  the 

'  after,'  except  the 

original     ]>o«r 

beggar    who    was 

killed." 

"  I    will    wagor 

I hat    you    do    the 

same  as  cverybodv 

else  at  the  critical 

Captain 

ird."   re- 


al a 


The 


little  oak- panel  led 

dressing-room  was 

the   scene   of   the 

tragedy :  you  may 

have  noticed  that  a  ..  /  ,^,,7;  ^^^  am-r.'/i.-ir 

curtain  hangs  over 

the  mirror  let  into  the  wall.      Well,  that 

is  the  glass  in   which   one    may  see    the 

spectre  assassin." 

"  Of  course,"  struck  in  a  quiet  i'oice. 
"  Captain  Woodward  would  not  object 
to  seeing  it !  A  soldier  should  possess 
no  nerves."  The  speaker  was  Reginald 
Gordon,  who  was  ensconced  in  a  deep 
arm-chair  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and 
who  ■  till  now  had  been  silent,  absorbed 
apjiarently  in  his  own  thoughts. 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  the  Captain. 
"  I  would  watch  the  horrid  thing's 
maiiceuvres  without  any  particular 
fear  !  " 

"  For  my  part,"  said  another  man,  "  I 


Wo 


,„/,/™ 


sumed  ihe  qtiiel 
voice  of  Reginald 
Gordon. 

"  Right !  1  will 
liet  you  an  even 
Hvcnty-five  pounds 
that  I  don't,"  re- 
plied the  Captain. 
"Done!  I  take  the  bet.  You  are  all 
witnesses,  gentlemen,  that  Captain  Wood- 
ward bets  me  twenty-five  pounds  thai  he 
will  not  dispel  the  ghost  by  turning  his 
head  before  the  dagger  strikes  him  !  Rut 
how,"  he  added,  as  an  after- thought,  "  are 
wc  to  know  ?  No  one  will  be  in  the 
room — no  one  except  yourself  will  see  the 
thing." 

"  I  will  give  you  my  word  of  honour  to 
tell  you  if  I  fail,"  replied  the  Captain 
haughtily. 

"  Your  word  of  honour  ?  "  said  Gordon, 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  sneer  in  his 
carefully  modulated  voice.  "  Your  word  of 
honour  P " 
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"  Yes,  Sir ;  my  word  of  honour ! " 
retorted  the  Captain,  now  thorough!)- 
roused.  "  Between  gentlemen  that  is 
generally  considered  sufficient !  " 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  struck  in  George 
de  Winton.  "  Why,  Gordon,  what 's  the 
matter  with  you  ?  Has  Woodward  here 
ever  given  you  cause  to  doubt  his 
wor<l  ?  " 

*  Oh,  certainly  not !  I  apologise  if  I 
nave  been  wanting  in  manners.  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  I  have  spent  many  years  of 
my  life  in  a  country  where  men's  deeds 
speak  louder  than  their  voices,  where  tliey 
judge  a  man  by  what  he  lioes,  not  bj- 
external  appear- 

dist'rustful  o 
'  words  of  honour. 
Forgive  m  ,-, 
Captain  Wooil- 
ward,  if  I  have 
been  d  i  s- 
courteous," 

"Not  at  all,  mv 
dear  fellow," 
answered  the 
other.  "Onlyhere 
we  are  in  Kngland. 
not  in  Texas,  or 
some  equally  out- 
of-the-way  place  ; 
and  that  should 
surely  make  a 
difference  in  your 


opm 


.   of 


"  Come,  you  fellows  ;  it 's  a  long  way 
from  the  witching  hour  yet.  Jlakc  up  a 
game  of  pool  to  pass  the  time."  So  sav- 
ing, George  de  Winlon  led  the  way  into 
the  billiard- room,  followctl  by  all  eKce|H 
Reginald  Gorilon,  who  made  the  fact  of 
his  wife's  slight  indisposition  an  excuse 
for  withdrawing  early.  He  wished  them 
all  good-night  and  left  the  room. 

"  Docs  he  know  or  suspect  anything  ?  " 
muttered  the  Captain  to  himself.  "  That 
last  remark  of  bis  had  a  donbk  riilciidrr, 
unless  I  am  mistaken.  I  must  be  on  my 
guard." 

It  wanted  just  a  few  minutes  to  mid- 
night when  Captain  Woodward  entered 
his  room  alone,  and  passing  through  the 


dressing-room  went  into  that  adjoining 
to  change  his  coat  for  the  more  comfort- 
able smoking- jacket. 

"  Silly  rot,  I  call  this  fuss  about  ghosts ! " 
he  said  to  himself.  "  However,  the 
twenty- five  pounds  will  come  in  con- 
veniently for  the  little  Continental  trip 
next  Saturday,"  He  laughed  softly,  and 
entering  the  dressing-room,  pulled  aside 
the  heavy  curtain  that  hid  the  panel 
mirror.  A  full-length  view  of  himself 
met  his  eye,  and  he  contemplated,  not 
without  some  pardonable  vanity,  his  own 
handsome  face  and  upright  soldierly  figure. 

"  Xow  come  ail  the  ghosts  in  Christen- 
dom and  do  your 

claimed. 

The  candles  on 
either  .lide  of  the 
mirror  flickered  in 
the  draught,  and 
the  rays  from  the 
bed -room  danced 
through  the  open 
door  and  shone 
on  the  polished 
oak  wainscotting. 
Behind  the  watcher 
at  the  glass  the 
room  was  dark : 
the  double  doors 
rendered  any  noise 
in  the  house  in- 
audible, and  the 
perfect  silence  grew  <)ppressive.  The 
clock  struck  twelve  ;  a  dog  barked  in  the 
stables  below  ;  a  log  rolled  off  the  fire  and 
caused  the  flames  to  spring  afresh  and 
the  sparks  to  fly  up  the  wide  chimney  ; 
a  gust  of  wind  shook  the  casement,  and 
the  candles  flickered,  nothing  more. 

"  Not  coming  to  -  night,  evidently," 
muttered  Captain   Woodward.      "  I    have 

wasted " 

Yes,  there  was  something  moving 
behind  him!  From  the  dimness  of  the 
room  a  figure,  with  a  large  soil  hat 
slouched  over  the  eyes,  a  gleaming  knife 
in  the  upraised  hand,  glided  softly  towards 
him.  The  man  set  his  teeth,  realising  in 
one  moment  the  terrific  mental  effort 
that    it   wovAiS.    \sJfvt    \.q   ^s-iv^  • 
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hU  head  and  facing  the  approaching 
figure.  Nearer  it  drew ;  the  eyes,  as  seen 
beneath  tlie  overhanging  hat,  gleaming 
with  vindictive  passion. 

"  By  Jove,  I  hardly  bargained  for  this ! " 
was  the  comment  of  the  watcher.  "  It 
does  require  some  strength  of  will.  How- 
ever, it  can't  possibly  hurt  !ne,  so " 

A    sound,    unmistakably    of   terrestrial 
origin,     caught      his 
ear — the  rustle  of  a 
stiffened      shirt      aniJ 
the    clink    of    metal 
sleeve-links.      He- 
turned    rapidly,    step- 
ping back  towards  thi.' 
wall.     A  terrible  blow 
on  the  chest,  a  sicken- 
ing   sense    of    weak- 
ness,   was   enough   U> 
more    than    convincf 
him  that  his  assailant 
was    mortal.       Thf 
next    instant    he    was 
struggling  for  his  life, 
and     over     him     tin- 
passion- contorted  face 
of    Reginald 
Gordon    was 
bending.    The 
two  men  for  an 
instant     stood 
facing     each 


dagger,  sought 
his  opponent's 


jot  about  her;  he  only  sought  the  excite- 
ment of  a  week,  a  day,  an  hour!  He 
would  have  left  the  silly  fool  as  soon  as  he 
had  tired  of  her.  His  thoughts  began  to 
wander  as  the  pressure  on  his  throat 
continued,  grew  stronger.  He  knew-  well 
that,  once  unconscious,  there  would  be  an 
end  of  him  :  the  man  in  whose  power  he 
lay  was  beside  himself  with  insane  passion 
and  mad  jealousy. 

Suddenly,      as     lie 

uas  on    the  verge  of 

>uirocation,  the  hands 

relaxed      their     hold, 

)d    he     saw    that 


irdon's 


eyes  were 
ith  terrified 
i^Iare  on  the  mirror. 
He  half  twisted  round 
ami  himself  looked. 
What  he  saw  there 
i.;msed    the    blood    to 


ecze 


1  hh 


;,  hi~ 


nd 


rL-ct 
uiih  trembling  horror, 
whilst  the  sweat  rose- 
nn    his   forehead    ami 


n-d  down  hi> 


olden     lime, 
a    broad    hat 


Cordon's 


strove  to   drag 

the    ground. 

Weakened  by  loss  of  blood,  the  otlxcr  fell  to 
his  knees.  He  saw  by  the  diabolical  ex- 
pression in  (lordon's  set  face  that  he  need 
expect  no  mercy.  There  was  red  murder 
written  on  every  line  of  it,  and  he  knew 
in  a  vivid  flash  of  comprehension  the 
reason  of  the  undying  hatred  of  the 
man  who  was  slowly,  silently  crushing  the 
life  out  of  him.  What  a  fool,  a  thrice 
damned  fool,  he  had  been  to  mix  himself 
up  H-ith  a  woman :  lie  did  not  care  ODn 


dtscended  wil/i  /ighlaing  rapidity. 


back  with 
uplifted  hand 
which  held 
a  gleaminif 
knife  nhicli 
glinted  with  blue  light  in  the  rays  of 
the  flickering  candles.  Reginald  (lordon 
could  not  turn  his  head  or  move  his 
eyes  from  off  the  spectre  that  menaced 
him.  The  arm  descended  with  lightning 
rapidity  and  noiseless  force  on  to  the  back 
of  the  doometi  man.  Tlicn  to  the  watcher's 
horror,  his  late  enemv  threw  up  his  arins, 
lurched  forward,  an.i,  s;iving  a  horrible 
stifled  gasp,  fell  in  a  shapeless  mass  on 
the  ground.     Then  there  was   no  lurtbcr 
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sound,  not  a  sigh,  not  a  groan  from  the 
^stricken  man. 

A  faintness,  a  terrifying  horror,  came 
over  the  man  whose  life  had  been  so 
nearly  lost  to  him.  He  essayed  to  rise,  but 
staggered  back,  helpless  and  weak,  and 
lost  all  consciousness. 

The  immediate  cause  of  Reginald 
Gordon's  death  was  never  explained ; 
whether,  as  the  doctors  suggested,  the 
shock  of  seeing  the  ghost  of  Greeba 
Manor,  coupled  with  the  terrible  mental 
excitement  that  possessed  him  at  the 
moment,  had  brought  on  some  sort  of  lit, 
no  one  will  ever  know.  There  was  no 
mark  of  violence  on  the  body;  the  heart 
was  apparently  sound.  Only  a  few  of  the 
more  credulous  care  to  believe  that  the 
spectre  retains  its  death -dealing  power 
upon  those  who  are  rash  enough  to  let  it 
complete  its  work. 

The  reason  of  the  apparently  unprovoked 
attack  made  upon  Captain  Woodward  is 
known  but  to  two  persons,  a  man  and  a 


woman.  To  the  t)ne  it  was  but  a  passing 
incident,  horrible  and  haunting,  to  be  for- 
gotten with  all  that  led  up  to  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  To  the  woman,  with  her  sad, 
pale  face,  there  will  ever  be  the  presence 
of  an  unavailing  grief  for  a  love  that  was 
scouted,  despised,  and  thrust  aside  for  that 
whicK  was  cowardly  and  shameful ;  the 
remembrance  that  a  moment  of  selfish 
abandonment  had  well-nigh  caused  the 
stain  of  murder  to  be  attached  to  the 
name  of  one  who  had  given  to  her  his 
heart's  love,  and  whose  mistaken  chivalij 
had  cost  him  his  life. 

Greeba  Manor  is  shut  up,  and  the  owner 
lives  abroad,  in  the  hope  that  the  absence 
of  a  few  years  may  tend  to  lessen  the 
torrent  of  gossip  which  the  tragedy  of  the 
oak-panelled  room  occasioned.  George 
de  Winton  has  detennined  that  in  his  life- 
time, at  least,  the  haunted  room  shall  be 
kept  closed,  and  that  there  may  be  no 
further  occasions  of  tragedy  in  connection 
with  what  he  firmly  believes  to  be  "  The 
.Mirror  of  Death." 


LEAVES  FROM  A  TRAVELLER'S  NOTlMiOOK. 

No.    VI. TIBERIAS    AT   EASTER-TIDK 


^ 


IT  was  the  season  of  Eastertide,  and 
all  the  fields  of  Palestini; — from  the 
plains  of  Dothan  onward— had  broken  out 
into  flower  to  greet  the  spring.  The 
first  fniits  of  the  season  had  enriched  the 
land,  until  it  seemed  like  the  land  over- 
flowing with  milk  and  honey  promised 
to  the  Children  of  Israel  in  dajs  of 
old.      Only  the  deserted  aspect    of  the 


country  laughed  the  fields  t<)  scorn,  and 
the  Bedouins  seemed  to  be  in  sole 
possession  of  as  fertile  a  stretch  of 
country  as  ever  traveller  saw.  The  many- 
tinted  greenery  of  the  plains  was  splashed 
with  scarlet  and  white  and  yellow;  larks 
sought  the  sky,  singing  as  they  do  in  the 
old  homeland.  Yet  I  w;is  pleased  to 
leave  Ksdraelon,  and  to  see  lielow  me, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  valley,  the  while 
walled  town  of  Tiberias  and  ihe  shining 


Sea  of  Galilee  beyond.  It  was  good  to  be 
among  white  people  again,  though  their 

language  and  customs  an<i  thought  were 
of  the  Kast.  And  as  I  rode  slowly  into 
the  town,  certain  aged  men  sitting  on  flat 
stones  by  the  wayside  rose  and  saluted 
me  graciously,  and  with  a  courtesy  belong- 
ing to  a  time  long  gone  by. 

Tiberias  briasls  a  little  hotel  named 
after  the  Sea 
of(;alilee,and 


^,nd  vegetables 

■■    Iressed  and 

served  in  vinc- 


Kurope.  but 
v  e  r  V  many 
pious  Jew^ 
with  white 
beards  and 
ear-locks,  with  gaberdines  and  big  turbansr 
had  come  from  Safed,  in  the  hills  to  the 
north,  to  keep  the  I'assover  with  thei( 
friends  or  families,  and  perhaps  to  visitthe 
grave  of  the  great  Rabbi  Maimon  who  ii 
buried  by  the  seashore.  In  the  town  there 
was  no  sign  of  life  by  day — the  heat  was 
appalling;  but  in  the  evening  the  old  men 
came  from  the  white  houses  in  roads 
twisted  by  earthquake,  and  sat  by  the 
roadside  to  learn;  and  children,  young  and 
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unimag 
heauty  shone 
ill  the  un- 
trodden snow- 
filled 
of  Mount 
-non.  It 
Has  such  an 
atmosphere  of 
perfect    peace 

countered  only 
in  the  East, 
a,.d  Ihough 
the      Safed 

that  has 
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of  tranquillity.  There  vvas  nothing  to 
recall  the  fact  that  the  men  and  women 
must  work  hard  for  a  very  simple  living, 
that  bad  crops  or  stormy  weather  mean  as 
much  to  them  as  to  any  farmer  at  home. 
The  synagogues  werecrondcd  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  my  host  told  me  they  were  as 
well  attended  in  the  heat  of  the  summer, 
when  the  rank-and-file  of  the  population 
lived  in  the  lake  in  early  morning  and  late 
evening,  and  in  their  deepest  cellars  during 
the  heat  of  the  day.     The  old  men  passed 


Liuercourse,  and  very  many  of  the  women 
salascloselyveiled  as  though  they  werequilc 
insensible  to  the  heat.  The  boys  of  the 
lower  classes  played  Palestmian  versions  uf 
hiilc -and -seek,  and  the  sound  of  their 
laughter  alone  broke  the  silcnceof  the  night. 
There  was  little  enough  to  do  or  to  see 
when  the  Passover  Festival  was  over,  and 
many  of  the  most  striking  Jewish  types 
had  left  the  town.  I  waited  patiently  for 
a  friend  who  was  to  join  me  from  Haifa, 
and    visited    liethsaida.   travelling    in    ihe 

COOI      of     till! 

evening   t.. 
the     monas- 


(ialileanSi-a, 
and  waking 
in  the  morn- 


mg  11 


aba 


a  garden  full 
of  nastur- 
tiums, rosi's. 


atxl 


A 


all  their  time  with  ponderous  books, 
wrilti:ii  in  Hebraic  characters,  'i'hey  took 
no  interest  in  mundane  affairs.  When  I 
spoke  once  to  a  picturesque  Rabbi  about 
his  unending  devotion  to  his  books,  he 
replied  to  me  in  Spanish  without  any  sign 

Hook,  "In  my  word  thou  shall  meditate 
day  and  night.'" 

lii  the  evenings  the  people  who  did  not 
care  for  the  long  dustv  roati  bordered  by 
boulders,  where  the  li/ards  sunned  them- 
selves, and  flower  spangled  grass  whence 
the  larks  took  their  flight  at  sunrise, 
would  sit  at  their  case  on  the  flat  roof- 
tops.    I    could    see    few    signs  of  .s<jcial 


moredelight- 
ful  seclusion, 
and  he 
would  go  far  to  find  a  more  gracious 
welcotne  than  the  one  given  by  the 
tnen  from  divers  lands  who  have 
decided  to  make  t'apemaum  the  scene 
of  their  last  labours.  Before  I  left 
the  little  town  the  natives  had  become 
reconciled  to  the  presence  of  the  stranger, 
and  showed  no  resentment  at  my  intrusi<ni. 
They  saluted  me  with  dignity,  matie  way 
for  me  with  courtesy,  and  never  failed  to  do 
any  small  service  that  the  occasion  sug- 
gested. In  return  for  my  small  donations 
the  beggars  showered  blessings  upon 
me  ;  and  on  the  day  when  I  left  for  Haifa 
I  felt  that  I  was  leaving  many  friends 
behind.  Thk  Tkavkllek. 


«     I- 
I 
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MARGOT. 


By     MRS*     W.     HUGHES* 


IT  all  came  from  the  name,  as  anyone 
might  have  foretold  ?  (live  a  girl  an 
outlandish  foreign  -  sounding  name,  and 
you  immediately  mark  her  for  some  fate 
which  never  touches  people  with  more 
commonplace  appellations.  There  were 
we  three  sisters,  Anna,  Mary,  and  Jan( — 
what  romance,  and  romance  is  more  often 
sad  than  bright,  could  attach  to  girls  with 
such  intensely  practical  and  essentially 
Christian  names  ?  Anna  lives  with  her 
husband,  a  suburban  lawyer,  and  has  a 
family  of  orthodox  little  children,  who  go 
through  the  list  of  infantile  ailments  in 
exactly  the  manner  prescribed  by  medical 
books,  consequently  it  is  possible  to  select 
a  well-attested  course  of  treatment.  Mary 
moves  in  an  unending  circle  of  domestic 
bliss,  the  pivot  on  which  it — her  bliss  and 
the  world  in  general — turns  being  that 
most  correct  if  somewhat  narrow-minded 
man,  her  husband,  a  country  curate.  I, 
Jane,  with  insignificant  freckled  features, 
have  passed  through  life  untouched  by  any 
of  its  thrilling  passions. 

Once  perhaps — but,  there,  it  is  not  worth 
the  telling :  it  would  only  involve  the 
stirring  of  the  waters  that  have  lain 
stagnant  now  for  many  years.  I  have  no 
wrinkles  that  have  not  been  there  for  the 
last  decade,  and  they  drew  themselves 
during  a  few  sleepless  nights.  That  is  all 
past ;  it  is  not  of  myself  I  wish  to  write,  but 
of  Margot,  sweet  loyal-hearted  Margot. 

See !  she  is  coming  down  the  street 
with  our  rector  by  her  side.  I  can  tell 
from  his  face  exactly  the  thoughts  he  is 
tr}'ing  to  express,  but  finds  so  difficult  to 
formulate  in  words.  What  matter  ?  It  is 
useless,  quite  useless.  I  could  tell  him 
so   if   he   asked   me,   but   I  am   the   last 


woman  in  the  world  he  would  turn  to  for 
advice — ftoir. 

Margot — we  call  her  so  no  longer ;  it  is 
^Marguerite,  fair,  gracious  Marguerite.  The 
former  name  has  been  laid  bv  with  other 
cherished  things,  hidden  away  with  a  little 
lavender  and  rosemary,  maybe — that  *s  for 
remembrance,  they  say.  ]\Iother  would 
call  her  so,  though  we  all  demurred.  Anna 
was  thirteen,  and  had  a  right  to  speak ; 
Mary  was  eleven,  and  I  eight,  and  we 
added  our  voices  to  the  protest.  "Margot! 
Dear  mother,  it  is  such  an  un-English 
.  name ;  don't  call  our  little  sister  anything 
so  unfamiliar.  Couldn't  it  be  Maude, 
Alice,  or  even  IMarjory  ?"  Mother  was 
decided  ;  it  was  unusual  with  her  when  the 
trio  raised  a  dissenting  voice. 

**  Your  father  chose  the  name,  dears," 
she  said  tremulously  once.  It  was  enough  ; 
we  protested  no  longer.  Our  father's  word 
had  always  been  law — now  his  memor}- 
was  sacred  :  \m  had  been  laid  in  his  grave 
only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Father  had  chosen  it ;  the  name  pro- 
nounced by  dying  lips  could  no  longer  be 
criticised,  and  babv  was  borne  to  the 
church  in  silence.  It  was  a  very  sad 
christening ;  I  remember  it  to  this  day. 
Mother's  voice  quivered  as  she  pronounced 
the  name,  and  we  stood  in  our  black 
dresses  round  the  font  while  the  little 
baby  sister  was  baptised  and  christened 
Margot — christened  amid  our  tears. 

We  led  a  very  quiet  life  in  our  country 
home  all  the  years  that  Margot  was  grow- 
ing up.  She  was  a  sweet,  winsome  baby  ; 
then  a  merry,  mischievous  child  running 
wild,  laughing  and  dancing  in  the  sunshine, 
with  a  will  like  the  winds,  which  we  rarely 
attempted  to  thwart. 


>.>» 
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MARGOT. 


After  Anna  and  Mary  married,  the  home 
was  broken  np,  and  we  decided  in  an  evil 
moment  to  go  abroad — an  evil  moment,  I 
said,  thinking  of  all  that  followed.    But  no, 
I  am  wrong ;  none  of  the  moments  of  our 
(iod-given  life  are  evil — Marguerite  would 
be  the  first  to  tell  me  that.     Well,  we  went 
abroad,  mother,  Margot,  and  I.     Margot 
was    just    seventeen,    and    tlic    sweetest, 
sunniest  vision  that  anyone  could  wish  to 
see.     We  three  elder  girls  were  plain,  un- 
deniably plain,   and   Margot  was  etjually 
undeniably  lovely  ;   it  made  up  for  all  our 
want  of  beauty  just  to  look  at  her.      After 
a  year    spent    in    Italy   she    grew    quite 
proficient   in  the  language.     1   never  got 
beyond   the   rudiments ;  she   trilled    little 
foreign    songs    and    sang    (juaint    ditties 
about    the    house,    and    laugheil    for   the 
very  joyousness  of  life  all  and  t^vcry  day. 
Our    second    summer    abroad    we   moved 
into    the    mountains,    the     Italian    Alps. 
How    beautifully    wild    the    scenery    was ! 
I  had  never  dreamt  of  anything  so  grand ; 
the    great    mountains    among    which    wc 
lived  seemed  to  reduce  us  to  such  atoms 
of    humanity,    such     midgets     in     (lod's 
universe.       I    think    the    feeling    of    in- 
significance   did    us    good.       .M(»ther    was 
not  strong,   and   I    no  great   walker :    but 
we    were    quite    content    to    sit    on     the 
balcony   or    wander    in    the    woods    close 
to  the   hotel,  and   bask  in   all  the  beautv 
around  us.     With  Margot  it  was  different . 
She   was  here,  there,  and  everywhere  ;  no 
peak    of    the    mighty    giants    around    us 
which    she    did    not  aspire  to  climb  ;   no 
tiny   ledge    overhanging    the    precipitous 
cliffs  along   which    she   could    not   creep 
or  run,  as  the  case  might  be.     Doubtless 
some  folk  are  born  to  live  in  the  vallevs. 
while  others  pant  for  want  of  air  and  their 
eyes  tire  with  a  limited  outlook  :  they  an' 
only  happy  standing  on  the  heights.     To 
the   latter  class  belonged  my  sister.     Her 
descriptions  of  thrilling  adventures  made 
our   blood    run    cold ;    but    i»roviiied    she 
went   alwavs   with    friends    and    a    trust v 
guide,  we  did  not  wish  to  mar  her  })leasure 
with  our  unreasonable  fears. 

Besides   a   party   of    friends    who    had 

joined    us,    there    were     always     tourists 

passing-     through,    so     that     expeditions 


were  numerous  and  guides  easily  obtain- 
able.     Margot    had    found   a   guide    for 
herself;  **  her  own  guide,"  she  called  him, 
and,  indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  instituted 
himself  her  special  protector.     We  smiled 
at  her  choice.     He  was  a  fine,  handsome 
Italian,    lithe   and   active   as   a   deer,  yet 
with  a  well-knit  frame.    His  eyes  were  like 
coals,  and  a  profusion  of  dark  hair  curle<l 
over  his   bronzed  forehead.     In  a  rough 
fustian  suit,  with  a  scarlet  kerchief  knotted 
loosely   round   his   neck,   and   a   felt   hat 
thrown  jauntily  on  to  his  handsome  head,  he 
presented  indeed  a  picturesque  figure.    To 
my  eyes  he  appeared  like  the   brigands  of 
whom   I   had  so  often  read,  and  inspired 
me  with   a  certain   respectful   admiration. 
He  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  Margot, 
with     her     singularly     P2nglish     type    of 
beauty — fair,  blue-eyed,   and  slender  as  a 
willow.     Yes,  they  formed  a  striking  pair  ; 
and  we  often  watched  them  admiringly  as 
they  led  the  party  down   the  precipitous 
path  falling  away  from  the  very  door  of  the 
hotel,  or  up  through  the  dark  pine  woods 
to  some  snow-capped  summit.     A  striking 
contrast  indeed,  the   English  gentle-born 
girl    and    the    Italian    guide  I     Could    we 
have  s(M'n  ?    Could  anvone  have  foreseen  ? 
The  summer  days  passes!  very  (juickly. 
Occasionally  I  joined  an  expedition  if  it 
promised  to  be  a  short  one,  or   a    horse 
could  be  f)rocure(I  to  ride.       !More  often   I 
stayeil    with    mother,    or    roamed    at    will 
within  sight  of  the  hotel.       I  was  not  par- 
ticularly brave,  and  the  silence  of  the  pine 
forests  seemed  almost  oppressive  at  times. 
One  excursion  we  made  remains  indelibly 
imprinted    on    my    memor>'.      It    was    a 
glorious    midsummer   day,    yet   with    that 
touch    of  wint(!r   in    the  air  that  remains 
lliroughout    the   year   at    such    altitudes. 
Scarce  500  ft.   above  us  were  the  eternal 
snows.      The     beauty    and    grandeur    of 
the     scenery   through    which    we    passed 
on  our  upward  way  I   cannot  attempt  to 
describe  :  here  a  little  forest  stream,  **  leaj)- 
ing  in  child-like  imi)atience  from  the  moss 
cradle  amid  the  towering  pines  which  has 
seen    its    birth,"    swept   across   the  paih  , 
there  a  bed  of  wild  strawberries  tempted 
one  and  another  of  the  j)arty  off  the  track  , 
high  above  all,  the  everlasting  mountains 


leared  their  heads  "  in  golden  fortitude." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  grandeur  my 
attention  was  drawn  away,  specially 
absDTbed,  by  the  sight  of  the  two  figures 
leading  the  way  as  usual,  whether  singly 
or  roped  together. 


fragrant  scent  of 
pine  woods  always 
brings  that  par- 
ticular expedition 
back  to  my  mind. 
There  were  se\eral 
other  guides  with 
till'  party,  but  the 
ordfr  of  march 
remained  more  ur 
less  the  same,  and 
inevitably  n- suited 
in  my  sister  and 
her  chosL'n  guide, 
llario.  being  away 
far,  far  in  advance 
of  all  the  others. 
After  all,  he  nw 
■on  ly  a  gu  i  d  e — «■  h  at 
could  it  matter? 
Better  far  lliat  shi- 
should  lie  with  on.- 
so  manifestly  care- 
ful.  and  who 
guarded  her  ever}' 
sU-p.  The  others 
went  slowly  com- 
pared to  her:  even 
the  youngest 
Englishman 
among  them  would 
have  found  itdifli- 
cult  to  keep  up 
with  her  nimble 
steps.  We  mounted 


■OT.  IS 

broken  English  for  the  sake  of  his  foreign 
listeners,  "That  marks  the  place  where 
an  English  milord  lost  his  life  long  years 
ago.  It  is  safe,  quite  safe,  to  reach  the 
ledge  with  a  guide  and  in  fair  weather; 
but  he  went  alone 


thai 


da; 


plateau  fror 
could  be  SI 


n-bicb 


1,  across  the  yawning  chasm 
at  our  feel,  a  roughly  hewn  granite 
cross.  It  stood  like  a  silent  .sentinel  on  a 
ledge  that  overhung  thousands  of  feet  of 
sjace,  and  behind  it.  forming  a  green  back- 
ground to  the  grey  stone,  rose  a  treacherous 
grassy  slope.  One  of  liie  guides,  indicating 
the  spot,  related  the  tale  of  the  cross  in 


^% 

late  in  the  autumn, 
when    snow    had 
already  fallen; 
then,  of  course,  it 
was    I)  e  r  i  1  0  u  s. 
Some    goat  -  boys. 

Ik       ^ 

who  had  seen  Jiim. 
last     descending 
alone  to  the  ledge, 
raised  the   alarm. 
He  was  traced  to 
the    spot  where  a 

^^^k^^ 

few     plucked" 
(lowers    lay.      He 
must    have    hung 
on  for  some  time 
and  then  dropped 
from     exhaustion, 
for  there  were  still 
finger-marks    left 
in  the  snow  when 

J  ^^1 

^ 

the  search  -  party 
reached  the  place. 
No  other  details  of 
the    accident    are 
known,     and    the 
cross  was  put  up 
by  his  father." 

The  very  winds, 
danger's     grim 
playmates  on  that 
precipice,  .slept, 
clasped   in    his 
embrace. 

\^iW 

■'I  should  like  to 

go  there  one  day," 

said  Margot  cheer- 

fully,    whilst     we 

n,: 

gazed  in  silence. 

"  I    hope  yoi 

ni 

ver  will,"  1  said  in  as 

severe  a  tone  as 

wa 

ever  used  to  my  way- 

ward  little  sister 

She  shook  he 

SI 

iny  curls  lightly. 

"With  llario. 

'  si 

e  said,  turning  on  him 

such  a  glance  as 

It  the  blood  mantling 

into  my  checks- 

-he 

rs  were  so  pink  already 

they    showed   i\<j  \ 

T^^easi*^  "iS.  c,<i\^-i«-,'<SA. 
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shameless  maiden !  I  felt  reallj  angiy — 
there  was  no  chance  of  giving  tbe  whispered 
injtmction  resened  for  her  ear  alone, 
for  in  another  minute  both  were  gone, 
descending  the  zdg  -  za^ging  track  as 
nimblj  as  ther  had  prei-ionslT  momited 
it.  Thinking  over  the  matter  later,  I 
decided  not  to  sj>eaL.  AfDcr  all,  he  was 
but  a  guide  and  slje  a  heedless  child. 
WTiv  sow  in  her  innocent  brain  ideas 
which  might  spoil  the  remainder  of  the 

summer  davs  ? 

•    «  «  «  « 

Poor  mother !  I  do  not  know  if  she  or 
I  was  most  scandalised  and  shocked  when, 
some  da^'S  later,  ^I argot  calmly  announced 
her  intention  of  marning  him — Ilaiio. 

**  1  love  him,  and  he  loves  me ;  why 
shouldn't  we  r  "  sht-  said  with  a  wilful  laug-h. 

**  Many-  a  guidf^  Manrol ! "  we  both 
exclaimed.  **  Vou  must  be  out  of  your 
senses.'* 

**  No,  madre  mia,"'  she  answered,  gently 
taking  and  kissing  our  mother's  hand. 
•*  1  'm  in  real,  real  eamcsL  If  he  is  a  guide, 
that  doesn't  prevent  him  being  the  \try 
'yesx  man  in  all  the  world ;  aad  above  all, 
I  love  him.  Uliat  would  vou  have  more  r  ** 
*\VilI  you  livr  in  the  mountains  as  a 
guide's  nife,  ani  test  love  in  an  .\lpine 
hut  --' "  1  asked  sarca.stically. 

•*  No,  of  course  not."  she  returned 
merrijy.  '*  I  shall  Jiave  enough  of  my 
own  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  thai.  We 
sliall  be  poor,  but  he  will  find  some  other 
work  to  do,  and  I  love  him.  rr'/'/J  /ok/." 

"Other   work,"    I    repeated    scornfully. 

It  was  true  tliat  she,  like  each  of  us,  would 

have  a  share  of  the  >mall  fortune  bequeathed 

us  bv  a  maiden  aunt :  besides,  what  could  be 

gained  by  arguing  agziinst  her  reiterated 

assertion,  **  I  love  him,  I  love  him  *'  }    We 

could  only  sigh,  and  wonder  if  Margot  by 

anr  other  name  had  been  srj  war  ward,  and 

so  sweet-     That  ii-as  the  trouble  of  it  all — 

so  <weet- 

«  «  «  « 

1  h*r  days  pa-se  i,  ai.  i  » e  riill  stayed  on 
for  the  simp:^  reas-^o  iliai  our  wilful 
mhiden  would  not  iei  us  leave.  In  \:ain 
mother  pleaded  the  col  i  aad  I  the  dullness 
of  the  place  an  ialiozf^h^r  unworthy  plea 
fc»rs^x>ih,  and  one  for  which  I  owe  those 


beantiiul  scenes  s<»me  true  apologi'). 
Margot  shook  her  head  at  all  our  objec- 
tions and  kissed  them  awav,  and  we  staved 
on.  Of  course  all  our  friends,  and  others  in 
the  hotel  whom  we  hardlv  knew,  but  who 
came  to  hear  the  story,  were  scandalised.  It 
was  ven*  pretty  and  romantic,  the  ven*  plot 
for  a  novel,  situated  amidst  scenerv  which 
would  afford  such  scope  for  mord-painting; 
but  in  real  life  such  a  thing  was  unheard 
of,  and  could  never  be.  The  girl  was  too 
pretty  by  far,  and  we  came  of  such  a  good 
old  fEunilv.  **  The  world  "  u-as  ver\  som*  for 
US,  and  condoled  mournfully.  On  our  part 
we  were  terribly  distn*ssed,  for  there  was 
no  doubt  Margot  wa^  in  earnest,  and  had 
never  been  so  resolutely  bent  on  her  own 
way  before.  Perhaps  that  was  not  strange, 
but  it  seemed  so  to  us.  Only  two  points 
she  conceded  at  our  urgent  request,  and 
one  was  that  there  might  be  no  question 
of  an  immediate  engagement. 

**  Yes,  please,  dear,  you  must  promise 
me  this,"  urged  my  mother ;  and  Margot 
vielded  sweetlv.  The  further  condition  was 
that  we  should  return  to  England  in  the 
autumn,  and  only  revisit  the  mountains 
the  following  summer,  if  .Margot  remained 
as  certain  as  before  of  her  choice.  During 
the  winter  there  must  he  no  communi- 
cation between  them.  To  this  also  she 
agreed  reluctantly,  and  ii  caused  us  a 
pang  to  see  the  first  shadows  on  her  sunny 
face.  For  my  part,  1  much  doubted  if 
Ilario  could  have  done  his  part  of  the 
correspondence  had   it  been  jK^rmitted. 

Our  situation  under  the  circumstances 
became  somewhat  untenable,  and  could 
not  long  be  maintained  with  dignity- 
Being  M argot's  selected  lover,  we  saw  fal 
more  of  Ilario  than  we  should  othen»'is€ 
have  done.  We  could  not  ask  him  into 
the  public  rooms  of  the  hotel :  even  my 
sister  admitted  that  it  was  **  difficult,  verv 
difficult.  Though,  of  course,  there  need 
be  no  difficultv  at  all  if  vou  would  onlv  let 
me  do  as  I  wish  and  get  married  at  once ; 
then  we  could  leave  the  place,"  she  urged. 

Marriage  was  out  of  the  question,  but 
leave  the  place  we  must.  After  a  fort' 
night  spent  awaiting  Margot's  pleasure, 
mother  and  I  decided  ourselves  this  could 
last  no  longer.    There  was  no  engagement; 
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"  Afmii]  with  you,  Ilaru 


but  «hat  k  an  engagement,  pray,  in  face 
of  an  understanding  between  two  hearts 
as  loyal  and  true  as  those  of  Margot 
and  her  lover  ?  Poor  child  !  I  had  never 
seen  her  weep  before,  save  the  painless 
No.  iJi.     April  igoi 


tears  of  chililliood,  those  April  showers 
which  only  serve  to  clear  entirely  an 
almost  cloudless  sky.  Now  she  wept  at 
thought  of  parting  for  a  few  brief  months — 
only  a  few  months. 
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MARGOT. 


The  weather  seemed  to  sympathise  in 
her  moods,  and  it,  too,  changed,  becoming 
cold  and  uncertain.  The  wind  at  nights 
in  the  pine  -  trees  was  terrible  with  its 
ceaseless  moaning. 

**  We  must  pack  and  go,  Margot,"  I 
said  firmly  one  day,  speaking  to  a  dis- 
consolate figure  which  stood  at  the  window 
looking  out  towards  the  village. 

**  I  suppose  so,"  she  answered  listlessly. 
**  I  will  pack  to -night.  I  am  going  for  a 
last  walk  to-morrow." 

**  Who  with  ?  "  I  answered,  more  quickly 
than  grammatically. 

'*  Oh,  quite  a  number  of  people,"  she 
replied  rather  haughtily ;  *'  of  course,  you 
think  1  *m  going  alone  with  Ilario,  but  1  'm 
not — that  can  wait."  Then  she  mentioned 
the  names  of  several  friends  who  were  to 
join  the  party. 

**  That's  all  right,"  I  answered,  reassured, 
**  if  the  weather  is  fine,  but  it  doesn't  look 
ver>'  cheerful  at  present." 

]\Iargot  muttered  something  about  going 
in  any  case,  but  I  did  not  speak  again. 
That  evening  she  was  as  good  as  lier  word, 
and  set  to,  to  pack. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Here,  on  I  he  very  topmost  peak  of  love, 
Kiss  we  and  part. 

Next  morning  when  I  woke  the  sun  was 
streaming  into  the  little  room  Margot  and 
I  shared.  The  other  bed  was  empty  ;  she 
had  gone.  She  must  have  moved  quietly 
in  order  not  to  disturb  ine  :  the  extremelv 
early  start  these  mountain  expeditions 
necessitated  was  always  a  terrible  draw- 
back. At  the  breakfast-table  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  several  of  those  whose 
names  Margot  had  mentioneil  as  members 
of  the  party ;  she  would  never,  surely, 
havi'  deceived  me,  even  in  so  small  a 
matter. 

**  No,  we  uere  going,  it  is  true,"  replied 
one  and  another  ;  *'  but  it  was  a  shocking 
morning  when  your  sister  started.  Now — 
yes,  now  the  sun  is  shining  all  right,  but 
this  morning  early  the  mists  were  so  thick 
that  you  could  not  see  across  the  path. 
Look  out  now  ami  see  for  vourself  how  it 
has  rained  during  the  night." 

1  looked  out.  The  great  pine-trees  hung 
heavy  ttjth  moisture,  and   were  streaming 


under  the   sun*s   rays ;    the   pine-needle 
under  foot  were  saturated. 

**  It  doesn't  seem  very  settled  weathe 
yet,"  I  remarked.  The  sun  shining  oi 
the  mists  made  the  mountains  seem  evei 
higher  and  grander  than  ever,  and  familia 
peaks  appeared  almost  unrecognisabh 
looming  out  of  the  clouds.  Below  in  th< 
valley  the  mist  was  still  rolling  in  billowj 
masses,  and  threatened  to  rise  at  am 
moment. 

**I  suppose  my  sister  did  not  go  alone  .^' 
I  asked,  feeling  unreasonably  hurt  that  th< 
others  of  the  party  should  have  deserted  her 

**  Oh,  no  ;  there  were  two  young  English 
men,  who  only  arrived  last  night,  anc 
started  with  IMiss  Margot  and  the  guide 
they  were  probably  going  the  whole  wai 
together." 

I  said  no  more,  and  returned  to  mi 
packing,  trying  to  stifle  all  misgivings 
and  resolved  that,  happen  what  might,  no 
another  day  should  we  remain  in  the  place 
Now  and  again  I  looked  out  of  the  windov 
and  shivered  at  sight  of  the  clouds  whicl 
were  descending  slowly  but  surely  on  th< 
mountains  and  forests,  while  the  dens< 
mists  rose  to  meet  them  from  out  of  th< 
valleys  below.  The  sun  glimmered  feebh 
for  awhile,  then  disappeared  altogether 
It  was  a  hoj)elcss  prospect,  and  I  ha< 
some  dilliculty  in  reassuring  the  niothe 
when  she  cami?  downstairs. 

"Of  course,  ^Margot's  all  right,"  ] 
asserted  cheerfully  mof-e  than  once 
'*  Ilario  is  with  her — who  could  she  hav< 
better?" 

Ilario  had  proved  himself  not  only  th< 
best  of  guides,  but  since  we  had  come  t< 
know  him  well,  singularly  resolute  anc 
trustworthy,  gentle  as  a  woman  at  al 
times,  yet  ready  for  any  emergency.  Hii 
character  lay  revealed  in  the  frank,  hand< 
some  face,  with  its  soft,  true  eyes — 

The  face  that  a  child  would  climb  to  kiss. 
True  and  tender,  and  brave  and  just. 
That  man  might  honour  and  woman  trust. 

It  was.  after  all,  no  great  wonder  thai 
Margot  had  lost  her  heart  to  him  ;  sav< 
for  his  social  position,  she  might  have 
done  worse,  far  worse. 

All  that  is  left  to  tell  of  the  events  ol 
that    terrible    day   I    learnt    partly    fron 
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Miirj^ot  herself,  after  many  months,  and 
partly  from  the  young  Englishmen  who, 
thank  God,  set  out  with  her  that  morn- 
ing :  but  for  them,  we  should  never  have 
known  even  the  direction  in  which  she 
and  they  had  gone.  It  had  been  a  dull, 
dark  dawn,  and  as  the  party  of  four  wound 
their  way  up  through  the  gloomy  forests, 
they  slipped  ever  and  again  on 
the  gleaming  pine  -  needles. 
This  rendered  the  ascent  long 
and  toilsome,  while  the  rain- 
drops from  the  trees  soaked 
them  to  the  skin.  Ilario  went 
first,  clearing  the  path  for 
Margot's  merry  steps,  which 
followed  closely  in  his  own. 
She  never  seemed  to  lose 
breath  or  weary,  and  her  gay 
laughter  rang  through  the 
solemn  trees  while  she  prattled 
on  in  Italian  to  Ilario,  and  in 
English  to  the  men  behind. 
The  latter,  though  good 
walkers,  were  unaccustomed  to 
mountaineering,  and  in  no 
wise  suitably  equipped,  having 
started  with  nailless  boots. 
Slipping  again  and  again,  they 
at  length  reached  the  summit 
of  the  wood,  and  stood  with 
the  other  two  enjoying  the 
keen  air  and  the  effect  of  the 
sunlight  on  the  misty  peaks. 
Other  view  there  was  none. 
They,  too,  noticed,  as  we  were 
doing  from  the  hotel  below, 
the  threatening  clouds,  and 
pointed  them  out  to  Ilario. 

"They  live  with  us  all  ihe 
winter  months,"  he  replied,  laughing. 
"  Only  dwellers  in  the  valley  fear  the 
clouds  and  mists." 

After  a  short  halt  for  breakfast,  the 
party  proceetied  on  and  upward,  the 
object  of  their  expedition  being  the 
granite  cross  which  Margot  had  long 
desired  to  reach.  By  midday  they  stood 
on  the  summit  of  the  grassy  slope  below 
which  ran  the  ledge.  The  ground  was 
sodden  with  moisture,  and  the  rolling 
mists  obliterated  on  one  side  the  vallev 
from  which   they  had  ascended,  and  on 


the  other  filled  the  yawning  chasm  at  their 
feet.  For  a  moment  even  Margot  started 
back.  It  seemed  as  though  they  were  on  _ 
the  brink  of  eternal  space,  into  which  oifc 
forward  step  would  plunge  the  adventurer. 
The  Knglishmen  looked  dubious  aiul 
Ilario  resolute, 

"It   is   not  possible  for  anyone  to  go 


;.uu/</  f.t 


Margot,  n 


down  the  slope  on  such  a  day  wiiliout 
well-nailed  boots,"  he  said  ;  "  moreover, 
you  would  need  a  guide  apiece.  I  will 
take  the  Signorina  "—he  invariably  called 
her  so  in  the  presence  of  strangers—"  but 
you,  Signori,  can  either  wait  here  or 
descend  slowly  by  that  path  to  the  right, 
on  which  we  will  presently  overtake  you. 
It  is  a  good  wide  track  and  perfectly  safe. 
You  cannot  lose  the  way." 

Both  decided  simultaneously  that  it  was 
too  cold  to  wait  about  in  their  drenched 
condition,    and     turned,    aat    Tjkwi'fe'sCw;-^ 
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unwillingly,  from  the  awful  edge  on  which 
they  appeared  to  be  standing.  They  had 
merely  come  for  a  view  which  was  not  to 
be  had,  and  a  walk  which  had  proved 
intensely  enjoyable  despite  many  draw- 
backs. Strangers  as  they  were,  it  was  no 
business  of  theirs  to  interfere  with  Margot 
and  Ilario,  who  seemed  to  have  a  thorough 
understanding  between  them  ;  besides,  the 
guide  laughed  heartily  at  any  idea  of 
danger.  When  the  others  had  gone  he 
turned  to  Margot,  still  smiling  a  little  as 
he  knotted  the  rope  round  her  waist. 

**  You  are  not  afraid  with  me,  caris- 
sima  ?  "  he  asked,  in  his  soft,  mellow  voice, 
his  dark  eyes  looking  lovingly  into  hers. 
Her  blue  eyes  met  his  loyally  and  trust- 
fully.     **  Afraid  with  you,  Ilario  !  " 

Then  he  drew  her  into  his  arms,  and 
they  stood  for  one  moment  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  clasped  to  each  other, 
with  the  mists  twirling  around  them  and 
eternity  yawning  below.  All  social  dis- 
tinctions were  merged  in  love. 

**  Come,  my  beloved,"  he  said,  as  he  let 
her  out  of  his  arms,  and  started  cautiously 
down  the  slippery  treacherous  slope. 

A  false  step,  a  cry,  and  they  were  rush- 
ing irresistibly  towards  the  awful  chasm 
below,  the  cord  growing  tenser  and  tenser. 
In  the  blinding  mist  something  struck 
Margot  on  the  forehead  and  stopped  her, 
as,  [)utting  out  both  arms,  she  clung  to  it — 
the  base  of  the  rough  stone  cross.  A 
great  sob  broke  from  her — Ilario  had  gone 
over  into  the  grey  gulf  below,  but  the  cord 
was  still  fast,  and  tore  her  almost  in  two 
with  his  hanging  weight.  She  could  not 
bear  it  long.  **  Ilario  !  Ilario  !  "  she  cried 
feebly,  clinging  for  dear  life  to  the  hard 
stone.  His  face  was  just  above  the  ledge  ; 
she  could  see  an  awful  look  in  his  dark 
eyes  as  his  fingers  clutched  the  ledge. 

Should  she  lean  over  and  give  him  a 
hand  }  She  had  not  one  to  spare,  both 
were  clasi)ed  tight  round  the  stone  ;  to 
loose  one  would  have  been  certain  death  ; 
it  needed  all  the  strength  of  both  arms  to 
be.ir  the  strain,  and  the  palms  of  her  hands 
were  bleeding.  For  one  awful  moment 
the  man's  fingers  clutched  convulsively  at 
the  slippery  stone. 

''Hold  on,   help   will  come,"  said  the 


girl,  striving  to  scream  ;  but  her  breath 
came  in  little  feeble  gasps,  and  the  cruel 
rope  round  her  waist  tightened  till  it  was 
agony  to  bear. 

**  Cut  the  rope,"  he  murmured  hoarsely. 

"  Never,"  she  whispered,  smiling  even 
in  that  supreme  moment  in  the  strength  of 
her  love. 

Then  for  one  instant  she  leant  towards 
him,  stretching  out  a  hand  over  the  chasm, 
clinging  with  the  other  to  the  cross.  Had 
he  grasped  it,  both  would  inevitably  have 
been  drawn  over  and  hurled  into  the  depths 
below.  His  senses  were  numbed,  but  he 
could  still   realise  that. 

A  glitter  of  steel  through  the  misty  air, 
one  low  call,  "  Addio,  addio,"  the  muffled 
sound  of  a  falling  body,  and  the  rope  fell 
frayed  at  her  feet. 

Ilario  ?    He  had  gone  over  into  eternity. 

Straining  her  eyes  over  the  edge,  she 
stood  alone,  one  arm  grasping  the  cross, 
one  still  extended. 

**  Ilario,  Ilario  !  "  A  wild,  agonised  cry 
rent  the  air.  **  Ilario,  Ilario !  "  No  answer 
from  above,  no  answer  from  below,  only 
the  awful  silence  of  death. 

They  found  her  there  some  hours  later, 
when  a  search  party  led  by  the  Englishmen 
reached  the  spot.  She  lay  unconscious  on 
the  narrow  ledge,  the  frayed  rope  still 
hanging  round  her  waist,  and  both  arms 
twined  round  the  rough  grey  stone.  They 
carried  her  home  ver}'  tenderly  and  brought 
her  into  the  hotel — Margot,  our  poor 
little  Margot ! 

<^  ♦  «  « 

There  she  is,  coming  down  the  road.  The 
prim  little  bonnet  will  not  quite  keep  down 
the  truant  curls  that  play  about  her  fore- 
head. There  are  no  lines  on  her  face  ;  only 
the  blue  eyes  are  wistful  and  seem  to 
be  gazing  beyond  present  objects  toward 
something  unattainable.  The  tones  of 
her  voice  have  lost  their  merr}-  ring,  but 
they  are  even  sweeter  than  of  yore,  and  I 
can  hear  them  now. 

**  I  am  so  sorry,  but  it  can  never  be  !  " 
I  could  have  told  the  rectc  had  he  come 
to  me  for  advice  ;  but  that,  as  I  observed 
before,  he  will  never  do.  Yes,  I  could 
have  told  him — many  women  would  forget,, 
but  Margot,  tiiTer. 


LAST  CENTURY'S   HATS. 


By  WILFRED    HARK   WEBB. 


THERE  can  hardly  be  two  opinions 
as  to  the  usefulness  of  headgear 
under  certain  restraining  circumstances. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
with  the  aid  of  that  formless  influence 
which  we  speak  of  as  "The  Thing,"  and 
of  its  familiar,  known  as  "Fashion,"  the 
hat  has  thrown  off  the  guise  of  slave  and 
assumed  the  attitude  of  tyrant. 

According  to  the  material,  shape,  anii 
style  of  the  coveting  he  puts  upon  his 
head,  a  man  may  be  readily  summed  up, 
and  by  this  means  a  value  may  be  put  upon 
him  by  the  world  at  large,  or  he  is  approved 
of  or  condemned  byh  s  mmed  ate  fellows. 
Appearance  may  be  sacnii  ed  for  omfort, 
or  convent  onal  ty  purposelj  ieh  i  then 
the  kind  of   hat  is  var  ed      Ind    duals 


has    often     led    to    exaggeration,    while 
utterly  bad  taste  is  accountable  for  many 

For  many  years  it  has  been  stringently 


sometimes  cl  ng  to  the  t  mes  and  tra  1  tions 
of  their  youth  :  then  the  style  will  be  more 
or  leas  out  of  date.   A  desire  for  smartness 
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laid  down  that  he  who  would  be  well 
dressed  at  work  or  pleasure,  in  the  busy 
centres  of  human  activity,  must  crown 
himself  with  something  hard  and  high, 
and,  by  comparison,  heavy.  Examples  of 
hats  which  during  the  last  hundred  years 
were  the  outcome  of  this  rule  have 
been  exhibited  recently  in  the  windows  of 
the  shops  belonging  to  a  leading  firm 
of  hatters  in  London.  All  the  types 
there  seen,  and  here  represented,  agree, 
therefore,  in  being  "tall  hats,"  though 
the  materials  and  methods  emplo)-ed  in 
their  construction  show  a  more  pleasing 

We  may  first  of  all  consider  the  time- 
honoured  "  beaver"  in  use  in  this  country 
since  the  days  of  the  earlier  Plantagenets. 
This  at  the  be^iwcvwi^  c^  'Cr^  -t" 
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cenlurj-  had  already  assumeil  the  cliaracter 
tthicli  lias  given  rise  to  so  much  lim  and 
literary  banter.     Practically  s|ieaktng,  tlic 


"  beavers  "  of  our  grandfathers  Here  "  Ich 
hats,"  and  in  those  days  as  now,  ono  of 
tile  chief  materials  used  in  their  manu- 
facture was  the  fur  of  rabbils.  This  is 
the  "  doc-hair"  which,  ii  is  said,  after  the 
recent  lamentable  explosion  at  Denton 
hai-factorj-,  "ascended  in  a  black  cloii<i. 
and  settled  in  the  roads  for  a  distance  of 
three  miles." 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  hair  ua>  jml 
inti)  proper  condition  for  felting  by  mean.s 
of  a  wooden  bow  some  seieii  or  eight  feel 
long.  The  string  of  the  latter  was  jducked 
continually,  and  allowed  to  strike  the 
materials  got  ready  in  a  rectangular  basket. 
Two  separate  lots  were  thus  prepared,  and 
after  being  felted  by  means  ol"  gentle 
pressure,  were  formed  into  conical  caps 
with  a  join  down  one  side.  t)nc  of  these 
was  i)laced  inside  the  other,  with  the  lines 
of  junction  already  alluded  to,  on  opposite 
side.s,  and  felting  continued  with  the  help 
of  acidulated  water,  containing  the  dregs 
of  beer.  Any  extra  felt  required  w.is  next 
added  with  a  wet  brush,  and  the  beaver- 
hair  laid  on  to  the  outside  and  work.'d  in. 
Afterwards  the  crown  was  flattened,  anil 
the  brim  worked  out,  while  the  wholr 
siruciure  was  stiffened  bj-  the  application 
ofgJue  to  the  inside.    Finally,  ihc  required 


shape  was  given  to  the  hat  by  the  use  of 
moisture  and  hot  irons,  while  the  brim  was 
carefully  trimmed  to  the  required  form 
with  a  knife.  The  cut  was  not,  however, 
allowed  to  go  right  through  the  material ; 
and  the  superfluous  parts  being  broken 
away,  the  rough  edge  was  hidden  by  the 
projecting  beaver-fnr,  as  seen  in  the  first 
and  third  Illustrations. 

Nowadays,  in  the  making  of  felt  hats, 
delicate  machinery  separates  out  the  finer 
]iarts  of  the  rabbit's  fur,  which  are  after- 
wards blown  on  to  a  revolving  cone. 
Through  perforations  in  this,  suction  is 
applied,  which  collects  the  hairs  and 
causes  them  to  mat  together  in  a  most 
complicated  way.  When  enough  material 
has  accumulated,  a  hot  spray  is  turned  on, 
which  further  increases  the  felting,  and  the 
rough  hat  is  obtained. 

Returning  to  the  old  beaver,  one  finds 
that  at  first  the  nap  was  left  ver)-  rough  ; 
various  colours  were  affected,  however, 
an<l  in  time  the  nap  was  smoothed  down- 
Further  finish  was  given  by  binding  the 
brim  with  silk,  as  shown  in  the  fourth 
Illustration,  though, nevertheless, in  the  hat 
there  depicted  the  fur  has  been  allowed 
to  project  from  the  underside  as  of  old. 
An  appearance  of  added  height  was  giveo 


to  the  hat  by  narrowing  the  band,  which 
was  reduced  to  so  little  as  half  an  inch  in 
width. 


LAST  CENTURY'S   HATS. 


Leigh  Hunt  has  humorously  recorded 
the  many  objections  to  which  the  top- 
hat  was  just  as  liable  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  as  it  is  to-day. 


In  fairness  he  points  out,  however,  that  as 
an  old  Bluecoat  boy  he  had  "an  educated 
antipathy"  to  head-coverings  in  general. 
He  describes  how  a  new  hat  comes  home 
more  like  a  marmot,  or  some  living 
creature,  than  a  manufacture ;  hou-  the 
ladies  of  one's  household  try  it  on  for 
one,  and  hoiv  its  appearance  is  the  only 
thing  against  an  old  hat,  a  true  friend 
which  ill  everything  else  is  the  better 
for  wear.  We  must  not,  however,  hero 
follow  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  new  hats 
through  all  their  trials  and  disasters. 

The  artist  Hudson  was  another  who  had 
little  admiration  for  the  article  of  dress  in 
question,  for  he  always  painted  it  under 
the  arm  of  its  owner.  Once,  it  is  told,  a 
sitter  prevailed  upon  Hudson  to  immor- 
talise him  on  canvas  with  his  head  covert'd, 
but  when  the  portrait  arrived,  there  was 
another  hat  under  the  subject's  arm. 

After  her  accession.  Queen  Victoria 
continued  to  wear  a  man's  tall  beaver 
when  riding,  and,  indeed,  such  hats 
have  not  quite  died  out  yet.  Drivers 
and  guards  of  coaches  still  affect  them, 
while  outriders  may  occasionally  be  seen 
in  similar  white  beavers,  among  whom  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts'  postilion  is  an 
interesting  survival.     Such  hats  cannot  be 


made  for  less  than  a.  couple  of  guineas, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  number  of 
them  are  exported  lo  France  from  this 
country. 

Before  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  had  passed,  a  cotton  "shag"  or 
plush  was  introduced  as  a  substitute  for 
beaver.  On  this  page  is  an  Illustration  of 
a  hat  covered  with  shag,  and  representing 
a  shape  which  arose  in  France  about  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  and  found  favour 
in  Ireland  for  very  manv  years.  Silk 
shag  followed,  and  in  1838  the  British 
held  their  own  in  the  production  of  the 
shorter  nap  and  brilliant  surface  which 
came  into  vogue.  Then  the  French 
made  a  "velvet  pile,"  which  was  quickly 
improved  upon  in  this  countrj',  ami  I^rd 
Lyndhurst,  it  is  said,  wore  the  first  true 
'■  silk  hat." 

There  is,  of  course,  no  felt  about  the 
latter  kind,  which  is  actually  built  up 
of  numbers  of  layers  of  calico  and 
muslin,  stiflened  with  shellac  and  ironed 
into  shape  upon  wooden  blocks  made  in 
pieces  so  as  to  be  easy  of  withdrawal. 
The  brim,  unlike  that  of  the  felted 
variety,  is  made  separately,  as  is  also 
the     croivn,    and     the     whole     body     is 


afterwards  covered  wilh  silk  plush  in 
the  neat  manner  iie  are  all  familiar 
with. 


LAST  CENTURY'S   HATS. 


With  regard  to  the  shapes  of  top-hats,  it 
may  be  laid  down  that  the  fashions  repeat 
themselves  in  cycles.  The  tall,  straight 
"  stove-pipe  "  (see  Illustration  on  previous 


pagu)  reaches  its  hmit,  and  then  gradually 
becomes  lower  and  more  inclined  to 
"  bell "  at  the  top,  until  the  "  tile," 
characteristic  of  John  Hull  is  arrivcil 
at,  which  is  represented  in  the  next 
sketch.  Occasionally  the  hat  narrows 
slightly  towards  the  loj).  as  in  the  true 
"chimney-pot";  while  the  superh  con- 
struction called  the  "  Dandy,"  exception- 
ally combines  the  height  and  the  hell.  The 
leather  band  inside  this  latter  is  caused  lo 
project  from  the  sides  by  a  lacing-  drawn 
tight  at  the  back,  as  is  done  all  round  in  a 
"  hunting-topper."  By  this  means  a  grip 
is  maintained  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
and  the  hat  thereby  prevcnicd  from  being 
easily  blown  off.  The  head  of  the  rider, 
should  he  fall  upon  it,  is  likewise  restrained 
from  reaching  the  top  of  its  covering,  thus 
leaving  a  useful  buffer.  Many  a  hunting- 
man  has  owed  his  life  to  his  hat. 

From  old  catalogues  and  engravings, 
however,  it  appears  that  several  shapes  of 
silk  hat  were  considered  stylish  at  the 
same  time  and  before  the  beaver  had 
ceased  to  be  worn.  In  1837  very  small  brims 
were  often  seen.  Uoth  "  bell  and  taper 
top"  flourished  side  by  side  some  few 
years  later ;  while  the  tali  hat  worn  by 
Lillywhite,  the  cricketer,  in  the  match 
between  the  M.C.C.  and  All  England  in 
1 843  was  not  of  any  very  pronounced  shape. 
T/ie      brims     of    those     worn    by    other 


contettiporary  cricketers  curved  down 
before  and  behind  like  those  of  some 
beavers  attributed  no  George  the  Fourth's 
time;  and  men  about  town  affected  a  brim 
turning  down  all  round  and  a  decidedly 
taper  top.  One  feature  of  the  ciicketing- 
hat  seen  on  the  next  page  is  the  silk  plush 
on  the  under  side  of  the  brim,  which  in 
our  days  is  covered  with  cloth,  excepting 
in  a  few  clerical  hats.  The  riders  in  the 
first  bicycle -race  which  was  held  in  this 
country,  it  might  be  recalled,  wore  top- 
hats  and  frock-coats.  The  year  184+ 
witnessed  the  arrival  of  a  more  pro- 
nounced bell,  already  known  in  1830. 
The  "  stove-pipe  "  had  its  turn  once  more 
in  1 8+7  ;  the  "  chimney-pot "  was  seen  in 
.851. 

The  IlluslraUd  London  News,  comment- 
ing at  the  time  on  dress  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1S51,  praises  the  turban 
on   account   of  its  grace   and   suitability 


to  the  climate  in  which  it  is  worn.  Such 
a  thing  could  not  be  adopted  in  England, 
the  paper  continues  (umbrellas  were  then 
considered  much  too  effeminate  fo:  a  man 
to  carry)  ;  but  it  is  high  time  that  a  crusade 
should  be  organised  against  llie  ugly  and 
uncomfortable  top-hat.  which  is  further 
described  as  being  as  "rigid  a*  a  helmet 
and    almost    as    fragile    as    a    piece     of 
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porcelain."     Further,    we    are    told    that 
the  wide-awake  was  coming  at  that  time 
"  into  faint  vogue  " ;  but  as  to  appear  in 
unconventional  head- 
dress required  more 
courage    and    intre- 
pidity   than    that    of 
the  average  explorer, 
the  people  of  Eng- 
land would  long  con- 


unde 


the 


despotic  rule  of 
"  shocking  bad  hats." 
This  has  proved 
too  true,  for  it  is  only 
of  very  recent  years 
that  public  opinion 
has  allowed  the  tall 
hat  to  be  discarded 
even  in  very  hot 
weather.  In  the 
suratner  of  1900  such 
license  was,  perhaps,  ^^^     "■ 

really      marited      for  "■"**'' 

the  first  time,  when  liveried  servants 
were  furnished  by  thoughtful  masters 
with  the  same  comfortable  straw  hats 
they  had  themselves  been  constrained 
to  adopt.  Last  year  policemen  even 
exchanged  their  helmets  for  white  cotton 
hats.  The  Panama  hat,  however,  got  its 
foot  in  furthest,  so  to  speak,  and  it  may  be 


looked  upon,  so  say  good  authorities,  as  the 
approved  he  ad -cove  ring  in  future  summers. 

The  changes  in  the  fashion  of  present- 
day  top-hats  are  very 
slight  and  gradual, 
and  royalty  does  not 
always  trouble  to 
follow  them.  The 
styles  adopted  in  the 
City,  it  may  be  said, 
are  always  a  trifle 
more  pronounced 
than  those  of  the 
West  End,  the  abode 
of  solid  conservative 
good  taste. 

No  consideration 
of  top-hats  would  be 
complete  without  a 
reference  to  one  or 
two  more  types,  the 
leather- topped  cover- 
*'"*^*  ing  of  the  early  police- 

""  ""  man,  for  instance,  or 

the  collapsible  opera-hat,  invented  by 
a  well-known  hatter,  many  years  ago. 
This  may  be  covered  with  silk  or 
merino,  like  the  stiff  hats  affected  by 
some  country  doctors,  as  withstanding 
the  weather  better  than  the  silk-covered 
variety. 

Cloth  hats  of  this  kind  are  only  made 
in  very  small  numbers  now,  and  there  is 
little  demand  for  the  "  drab  shell,"  or  grey 
felt  topper.     The  latter,  for  some  reason 
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or  other,  is  now  conlined  to  elderly  men, 
though  fifty  years  ago  it  was  quite  the 
thing  for  a  young  fellow  to  go  to  town  in 
a  "  while  topper."  Last  year,  though  not 
quite  for  the  first  time,  a  monstrosity  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  a  tall  hat  made 
of  straw,  which  had  less  to  commend  it 
than  the  silk-covered  "bowler"  of  some 
time  ago. 

Finally,  in  this  connection,  we  must  not 
forget  another  old  type  which  still  lingers — 
to  wit,  in  the  conical  hats  of  the  Welsh 
women.  Formerly  the  importance  of  these 
in  the  eyes  of  their  wearers  was  verj-  great, 
and  they  were  handled  almost  as  if  they 
were  sacred  objects. 


Many  interesting  and  peculiar  hats 
characteristic  of  the  past  century  are 
among  those  which  have  not  been 
recognised  by  Society  with  a  bi- 
"  S,"  but  it  would  be  impossible  U 
discuss  them  now  in  the  space  at  our 
disposal. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  West 
and  Co.,  of  29,  Chcapside,  for  the 
opportunity  so  kindly  afforded  for  sketch- 
ing the  hats  exhibited  by  them,  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Tress,  of 
Messrs.  Tress  and  Co.,  of  Stamford 
Street,  for  much  useful  infonnation  and 
help. 
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SUSIE. 


By  PHILIP    VERRILL    MIGHELS^ 


DOWN  through  the  grey  of  the  sage- 
brush, on  a  hill  that  was  jewelled 
with  patches  of  the  melting  snow  of  winter 
all  but  gone,  shambling  along  as  lazily  as 
the  blear-eyed  dog  at  his  heels,  a  A\'ashoc 
Indian  of  Western  Nevada  arrived  at  the 
edge  of  a  hurr}'ing  brook.  Removing  a 
hat,  all  battered  and  fuzzy,  that  once  had 
been  of  silk  and  proudly  high,  he  grunt- 
ingly  descended  to  lie  on  his  stomach  at 
the  selvedge  green  of  the  water's  brink, 
and  thrust  in  his  lips  for  a  short,  eager 
drink.  The  dog  lapped  above  him.  Both 
resumed  the  march  again,  for  the  Indian 
School  was  near  at  hand  and  the  way  all  a 
carpet  of  stubble. 

To  the  kitchen  -  door  the  Washoe 
slouched,  and  awed  the  young  mahalas, 
who,  with  red  in  their  faces  from  the  glow- 
ing  range,  were  up  to  their  elbows  in  the 
arts  of  civilised  cooking. 

**  Injun  Jim  he  *s  wants  my  Injun  girl !  " 
he  announced. 

"  Lordee  !  "  cried  the  teacher,  jumping 
nervously,  **you  frightful  object!  You 
startled  me  dreadful.  Now,  what  in  the 
name  of  goodness  do  you  want  ?  " 

The  Indian  maidens  stood  in  attitudes 
of  stoic  amazement — one  excepted.  She, 
the  brightest  and  the  tallest,  merely  gazed 
at  the  visitor  in  dumb  appeal,  her  hands 
going  slowly,  reluctantly  back  to  the 
strings  of  the  apron  that  hung  about  her 
waist. 

"  Injun  Jim  he  *s  wants  my  Injun  girl !  " 
the  Washoe  repeated. 

"  Want  wka/  ?  "  screamed  the  teacher. 
•*  Want  Susie  ?  Nonsense,  you  dirty  old 
thing !  You  're  supposed  to  be  dead  ;  we 
have  a/l  believed  you  dead  and  buried  for 


two  long  years.  You  go  back  to  the  sage- 
brush. Here,  I  give  you  plenty  biscuit-lah- 
poo.  Your  Susie  go  to  school — she  very 
smart  girl." 

"  No  biscuit-lah-poo.  Heap  ketchum 
girl,  you  sabbee  ?  What 's  Injun  goin*  do 
at  white  man's  school  ?  He  *s  don't  learn 
nuthin'  goot  for  us.  He's  heap  Injun 
all  same.  Injuns  can't  vote ;  Injuns 
can't  make  no  law.  Heap  no  goot,  you 
sabbee  ?  " 

The  woman  was  speechless.  She  started 
abruptly  to  run  to  the  agent,  but  suddenly 
halted,  remembering  sharply  that  against 
the  wishes  of  an  Indian  parent  the 
Government  was  powerless  to  hold  a 
pupil. 

A  silence  fell  on  the  Indian  maidens 
and  the  baffled  teacher.  A  few  quick 
words  in  the  Washoe  tongue  delivered 
by  the  father  to  his  child,  and  Susie  laid 
her  apron  on  the  table.  Then  silently 
i^e  walked  to  her  teacher,  kissed  her 
lightly  on  the  hair,  and  turned  to  follow 
where  the  man  already  shambled  slowly 
toward  the  brush.  Her  head  bowed 
submissively  forward,  her  hands  hanging 
listless  at  her  side,  she  trod  in  his  trail, 
and  the  dog  shuffled  patiently  behind. 

The  sun  was  casting  long,  slender  fila- 
ments of  shadows.  Into  its  ruddy  glory 
passed  the  silent  procession,  out  through 
the  paths  of  the  grey,  lonely  sage-brush, 
over  the  flat  and  the  ridges,  to  the  foot- 
hills far  across  the  valley.  Late  in  the 
darkness  shone  at  length  the  dim  red  eye  of 
the  dark  and  smoky  wigwam  ;  and  there  at 
last,  on  the  chilling  earth,  sat  Susie  in  the 
night,  and  watched  the  greying  of  the 
glow  to  the  d^^.\.Vv,\v<ex  Owx^  ^^vV^^Xs^^-^^-* 
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her  lingers  idly  toying  with  a  rounded  bit 
of  pebble. 

There  in  the  morning  Wanda,  the 
mother,  whined  with  her  wrinkled  mouth 
and  bade  the  silent  Susie  stand  and  go  to 
Chloride  Hill,  to  beg  at  the  rear  of  the 
cabins.  Together  they  went,  while  her 
father  wrapped  his  blanket  about  him  and 
strode  away,  with  his  dog,  in  search  of 
others  in  the  mining  camp,  whose  worldly 
possessions  he  hoped  to  win  at  the  subtle- 
ties of  **  Pass  the  stick." 

Winding  through  the  stunted  brush,  the 
women  came  to  the  outlying  houses.  A 
door  at  the  back  of  one  of  these  was  stand- 
ing awide.  A  man  within  was  clattering 
dishes,  cups  of  tin,  and  iron  knives  and 
forks,  to  a  clumsy  pyramid  on  the  table. 

**  Here,"  said  he,  when  he  found  the 
mahala  gazing  in,  *'  squaw  heap  wash  'um 
dishes,  sabbee  ?  Two-bits,  plenty  grub  I 
give;  mahala  wash  table,  dishes,  Hoor — 
hey  ?  " 

At  the  mention  of  twenty-five  cents  the 
woman  was  oddly  alive.  With  many  a 
grunt  and  with  plenty  of  hybrid  whistlc- 
and-mutter,  she  impressed  the  girl  to  the 
service.  The  man  made  ready  for  depart- 
ing to  the  mine  that  was  his  on  the  hill. 

**  Come  every  day,"  he  presently  added, 
after  glancing  keenly  at  Susie,  as  he  piled 
some  food  on  a  stool  near  bv  and  brou2:ht 
up  the  money  from  a  pocket.  *'  I  i)ay 
every  week  for  wash  'um  floor  and 
dishes." 

The  girl,  when  he  went,  proceeded 
deftly  to  cleaning  the  table  and  placing 
utensils  and  dishes  in  order — the  order 
they  taught  at  the  school.  It  gave  her  a 
pleasure,  but  of  this  and  of  other  emotions 
there  was  never  a  sign. 

Dav  after  dav  she  returned,  now  alone. 
Her  mother  went  begging  at  other  of 
the  cabins.  With  hands  caressful — and 
rounded  hands  of  dimpled  bronze  they 
were — she  touched  these  kitchen  posses- 
sions fondly  and  with  grateful  dreams  of 
the  school  across  the  valley. 

•*  See  here,"  said  the  man  one  morning, 
as  he  watched  her  at  the  labour,  **  vou 
needn't  scrub  the  floor,  I  guess.  I  hate 
to  see  a  woman  doing  that." 

I  thank   you,''    she    quietly   replied, 
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**  but  I  like  to  do  it.  I  like  to  see  it 
clean." 

He  looked  at  her  astonished.  **  Where 
in  the  world  did  you  learn  your  English.^" 
he  rudely  inquired. 

She  blushed  beneath  the  softened  bronze 
of  her  rounded  cheeks,  and  the  lashes 
drew  her  evelids  timidlv  down  to  curtain 
the  wide-open  orbs  of  dark  and  lustrous 
onyx. 

**  At  the  Institute,"  she  faintly  answered. 

**Oh!  .  .  .  Well,  the  dishes  I  like  to 
have  you  fix,  of  course,  but  not  the  floor, 
please." 

She  reddened  again,  and  shot  him  a 
glance  that  resembled  the  questioning 
gaze  of  a  doe,  not  trained  to  fear,  yet 
always  shy. 

**If  you — care  for — books — or  anything 
here — you're  welcome,"  he  stammered, 
and  walked  away.  He  beat  himself  a 
blow  on  the  breast,  vet  he  knew  not 
why,  and  shook  himself  in  the  breeze 
that  blew. 

The  mine  on  the  hill  was  a  hundred 
rods  from  the  trail  to  Greasewood  Canon, 
but  the  forking  path  was  well  defined, 
where  his  boots  had  scarred  the  near- 
lying  rocks,  and  ground  the  sand  per- 
sistently. 

Along  the  path  at  noon  came  a  stunted 
man,  a  barrel-shaped  miner,  who  "blazed" 
his  track  with  a  cut-off*  shovel  used  as  a 
cane. 

*•  Paper  for  Henley,"  he  puflingly  re- 
marked as  he  opened  the  door  of  the  shed 
above  the  shaft.  **  Paper  'dressed  to 
*  Franklin  Henley/  "  and  tossing  it  in  by 
the  side  of  the  man  who  was  eating  his 
lunch  on  a  box,  he  plodded  ahead  to 
return  to  the  trail. 

"  Thank  you,  Billy,"  called  the  other  ; 
**  much  obliged." 

He  finished  a  bone,  gave  his  fingers  a 
wipe  on  the  ragged  trousers,  and  slit  off 
the  wrapper  of  the  **down-Kast"  paper. 

Sitting  in  the  door,  he  read  the  news 
of  the  far-away  home,  eagferly  absorbing 
every  line.  Of  a  sudden  he  paused  ;  a 
gleam  of  something  wild  came  flashing 
in  his  eves,  and  the  muscles  of  his  hands 
and  arms  abruptly  stiffened. 

*•  Married,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Watson, 


Feb.  20,  Miss  Agnes  Coles  to  Frederick 
Law,"  was  all  that  he  read. 

The    type    swung    a    dizzy   waltz,    with 
the    notice    for  their  centre — a  thousand 
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"  So  that 's  the  reason  she  hasn't  been 
writing  ! "  he  fiercely  hissed.  "  That 's 
the  game  he 's  worked  on  the  quiet  shift  I 
Undermined    me! — tapped    the    vein! — 
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animated  demon  spots  they  were,  dancing 
at  his  anguish. 

He  hurled  the  sheet,  in  a  crunched-up 
ball,  along  in  the  brush  ;  he  grasped  a 
pick  and  went  where  the  paper  lay — all 
crisph'  swelling  to  open  again — and  dug 
and  gashed  it  to  dirt-printed  shreds. 


robbed  the  pocket !  Damn  his  cowardly 
heart ! — damn  the  mine  ! — damn  every- 
thing !  "  His  voice  was  choked  ;  he  reeled 
to  the  shed  ,  he  sank — half-flimg — to  the 
earthern  floor,  to  lie  where  the  door,  like 
a  flabby  jaw,  was  vainly  trying  to  close 
against  his  bod^. 
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His  fingers  gouged  in  the  sand  like 
hooks;  his  face  was  pressed  to  the  chill, 
hard  cheek  of  the  soil.  The  wind  swept 
through,  the  hole  of  a  window  its  vent, 
beating  the  door,  in  weak,  squeaking  blows 
against  his  back. 

The  day  grew  old ;  a  drizzling  rain 
descended ;  darkness  obscured  him  as  he 
lay,  half  within,  half  without.  The  night 
came  down  and  found  him  motionless. 
The  creak,  creak,  creak  of  the  door  was 
mingled  at  midnight  with  the  distant 
howling  of  a  lone  coyote. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  Indian  girl 
was  come  to  the  cabin,  a  wild-eyed  man, 
mumbling  and  groping,  haggard,  unkempt, 
came  staggering  out  of  the  sage-brush  to 
fall  on  the  floor  of  the  kitchen. 

There  on  the  boards  she  fashioned  the 
couch  whereon  he  tossed  and  rolled, 
fought,  and  mined  for  fourteen  nights  and 
davs. 

Fcfbly  he  opened  his  eyes  at  length. 
It  was  Susie  above  him,  laving  his  fore- 
head ;  Susie  preparing  the  food  at  the 
stove  ;  Susie  who  sang  him  the  lullaby  of 
rest  in  Washoe  music,  soft,  and  persuasive. 

Wistfully  his  eyes  remained  on  her 
round  young  face.  He  lay  there  help- 
less, feeling  like  a  man  of  thcwless  cotton. 
Day  by  day  she  coaxed  his  pulse  to  its 
strong  quick  thump  of  action.  Night  by 
night  his  energy  crej)t  in  and  through  his 
system  again.     Vet  what  was  the  use  } 

There  came  an  hour  when  he  tottered 
to  his  feet,  gut  the  gush  of  spring  from 
the  visiting  breeze,  and  at  length  returnctl 
to  the  mine — to  dig  in  the  adamant,  to 
work  off  the  shadows  of  hatred  and 
vengeance. 

He  dug  out  a  pocket  of  gold,  nearly 
pure,  and  laughed  in  scorn  at  its  glittering 
f.pread  on  the  salver  of  dross  and  porphyry. 
It  lay  where  it  fell — a  pyramid  of  riches ; 
and  he  striking  sparks  from  his  steel  and 
the  rock  in  the  opposite  end  of  the  tunnel. 

Susie  remained — his  shv  little  doe — 
adoring  the  air  that  haloed  him  about, 
thrilling  unceasingly  to  hear  him  speak — 
living  in  her  womanly  scheme  of  an 
earthly  heaven. 

The  blossoms  now  presented  their 
cheeks    and    lips   in    manifold   petals   for 


the  sun's  caress  ;  the  birds,  wide-throated 
by  gushing  melodies,  expressed  through- 
out the  day  the  joys  of  twining  a  nest  in 
the  branches.  The  Indian  girl  outspread 
her  very  fingers,  to  feel  all  the  current  of 
love  and  life  that  sweetened  the  air. 

At  times,  as  the  spring  bud  bourgeoned 
into  summer,  the  girl  and  Henley  roamed 
on  the  hills  hand -in -hand,  seeking  the 
grass  blades  that  smoothed  the  roots  ot 
the  sage-brush,  hunting  out  the  flowers, 
mocking  the  mellow  lark — who  sang  of 
endless  summer. 

Now  and  again  the  man  was  fired  by 
hot  desire  to  honeycomb  the  mighty  hills 
with  drifts  and  shafts  and  tunnels.  Yet, 
how  sweet  to  wander  **  home  "  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  stepping  to  the  cheerful 
notes  of  crickets  bv  the  trail,  to  meet  the 
day  new-born  again  in  the  beaming  face 
of  Susie !  

CHAPTER  II. 

Chloride  Hill,  the  mining  camp,  was 
nothing  to  Henley,  nothing  to  Susie. 
But  out  of  its  streets  there  came  one 
day  a  tall,  stalwart  Indian,  who  stood 
aloft  in  the  kitchen  door  and  gazed  in 
j)leasure  on  the  Indian  girl. 

**  Mingo  !  "  she  cried  in  alarm. 

**  Yes,  Mingo,"  he  replied  slowly  and 
clearly,  grinning  like  a  wolf.  **  Mingo, 
big  hunter." 

She  had  backed  away  and  stood  there 
trembling.  *'  What  i\o  you  want .-'  "  she 
fmally  gasped,  in  the  musical  speech  of 
the  Washoes.     **  Whv  tlo  vou  come  .''  " 

*'  Mingo,  the  hunter,  comes  for  you," 
said  he.  *'  Mingo  wants  his  niahala,  his 
wife." 

**  What  do  you  mean?"  she  cried, 
aghast. 

**  Mingo's  mahala  is  afraid  like  the 
chipmunk,"  he  joyously  announced. 
**  Mingo  will  make  Iut  likr  the  pool  of 
the  water.  Mingo  will  take  his  wife  ;  he 
has  given  her  father  his  rillc  and  pony. 
She  will  go  to  the  lodge  of  Mingo." 

**  Mingo  is  locoed "  cra/y,  she 
answered.  **  ///r  is  my  lodge  I  am 
his  mahala.     This  is  Susie's  wikiup." 

•*  No,"  said  he,  growing  dark  with 
frowning,     '*  you,    my    wife — niv     squaw 
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Your  father,  he  say  so.  He  say  you  go 
with  Mingo,  go  to  Mingo's  wigwam." 

**But  I  can't  go  to  your  wigwam.  I 
don't  love  you — don't  you  sabbee  ?  I 
don't  love  you." 

**  Mingo,  he  loves  you.  That  is  plenty. 
I  tell  you  come." 

**  Oh,  you  sneaking  coyote !  If  my 
husband  were  here  you  would  run  like 
the  coward.  You  would  never  come  to 
the  white  man's  wikiup  !  " 

"  He  is  not  your  husband,  mahala.  Do 
you  say  to  ^lingo,  the  white  chief  here  is 
your  husband  ?  " 

She  faltered,  staggered,  and  groped  a 
little  backward. 

**  You  say  it  not,"  he  quickly  con- 
tinued. **  It  is  lying.  No,  the  mahala 
is  not  the  wife  at  his  side,  in  his  wikiup. 
She  has  broken  the  Indians'  law ;  she 
has  broken  the  law  of  the  white  man. 
Mahala,  you  belong  to  Mingo.  I  tell 
you  come." 

He  moved  toward  her  ;  she  recoiled  in 
dread.  Her  searching  hand  came  down 
on  the  table,  fell. on  the  handle  of  a  knife, 
and  she  grasped  it  suddenly. 

**  Stand  faraway,"  she  cried,  displaying 
the  blade,  ^'you  sneaking  coyote!  You 
come  when  women  are  alone — you,  the 
great  hunter !  Keep  away !  Go  !  Let 
in  the  light !  Take  your  bad  coyote  face 
to  the  sage-brush,  you  coward  !  " 

The  savage  blood  of  her  nature  was 
aflame.  The  Washoe  flinched  not  at  all, 
neither  did  he  come.  He  was  cunning 
more  than  brave.  The  dull,  banked  fires 
were  aglow  in  his  eyes,  his  body  was  bent 
in  a  menacing  attitude,  his  head  thrown 
malignantly  forward.  Muttering  threats 
of  vengeance,  he  glided  backward,  and 
she  slammed  and  bolted  the  door.  Then 
down  on  the  floor  she  sank,  to  lie  there 
breathing  like  a  wounded  animal. 

On  the  hill,  in  the  sunshine,  Henley 
was  gazing  at  the  deep  blue  sky,  that 
showed  in  a  patch  through  a  window  in 
the  shed  above  the  mine.  Along  the 
path,  down  below,  at  his  back,  the  squat, 
little  barrel-shaped  miner  laboured  wheez- 
ingly  upward. 

**  Letter  for  Henley,"  he  called  at  the 


door,  and  threw  in  the  missive  and  trudged 
along  the  hill. 

Not  an  answering  sound  did  Henle} 
make.  "  A  letter,"  he  mused,  not  starting 
at  all  from  his  resting  position.  "  Comes 
a  trifle  late,  I  reckon.  Life-preserver  to  a 
corpse — as  far  as  the  world  beyond  is  at 
all  concerned."  He  gazed  another  hour 
at  the  sky,  while  the  light  moved  slowly 
athwart  the  earthen  floor  and  lay  at  length, 
a  brilliant  finger,  across  the  face  of  the 
upturned  envelope. 

Turning,  he  saw  the  white  and  placid 
invitation.  His  eyes  began  dissecting 
its  features.  Presently  the  writing,  round 
and  straight,  made  him  move  by  stages 
involuntarily  toward  the  light. 

**  Hers,"  he  whispered. 

His  jaw  grew  square  and  firmly  set ;  his 
eyes  grew  hard  and  glinted  like  flint.  Yet 
he  took  up  the  letter  and  broke  it  open 
sullenlv. 

**  .  .  .  and  my  illness  increased  to  such 
an  extent,"  he  read  through  a  mist,  **  that 
the  doctor  said  I  would  have  to  go  to  the 
warm  Bermudas.  Everyone  about  was 
quite  alarmed — they  neglected  you,  my 
dearest  heart — and  for  many  a  week  I  lay 
like  a  shadow  on  the  pillow. 

** .  .  .  I  enclose  a  notice,  the  funniest 
thing  that  was  printed  in  the  S/ar, 

*'  '  Married  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Watson, 
Feb.  20,  ]\Iiss  Agnes  Co/a  to  Frederick 
Law.' 

*'  Isn't  it  odd  ?— the  oddest  thing  !  Of 
course  it  ought  to  be  Kollts ;  but  such  a  . 
laugh  they  have  had  on  me,  and  on 
Agnes  too.  But  bless  her  heart,  she 
doesn't  mind ;  she 's  got  her  Fred  at 
last,    and   they   are   very   happy " 

His  senses  were  swimming  crazily,  the 
world  was  whirring  wildly  in  space — he 
tottered  in  his  walk. 

Out  he  went,  clutching  his  letter — out 
to  the  light — out  and  away  up  the  hill, 
striding  like  an  engine  breasting  the 
breeze,  fronting  the  steep  ascent,  pant- 
ing and  straining  to  reach  that  upper 
isolation. 

**  Frank,  oh,  Frank,"  cried  Susie  when 
he  came,  *'  Mingo,  the  Indian " 

He  brushed  her  by.  He  looked  at  her 
blankly ;    his    ears    failed    to    foois^   Nkv^ 
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sounds  of  her  voice ;  he  merelv  com- 
prehended  that  something  was  uttered. 

**  No,  no,**  he  answered,  **  no,  not  now — 
I  *m  lizzy — rattled.** 

She  stood  with  eyes  wide  open  and 
startled  —  dumbly  appealing.  **  But 
Mingo,**  she  said,  **  Mingo,  the  Indian, 
he  came  to-day — and  he  threatened — 
threatened   us  I" 

**  Mingo — Mingo  !  He  *s  a  coward — 
I  *m  tired — never  mind  him,  Susie.** 

He  stretched  forth  his  hand.  She 
leaped  to  place  it  on  her  neck,  and  kissed 
it  wildly.  He  stood  there  truly,  but  him- 
self was  far  away. 

Pacing  and  pacing,  he  wore  away  the 
hours  in  the  cabin.  All  through  the  night 
she  watched  his  face  with  startled  eyes, 
pain,  doubt,  and  yearning  in  her  dumb, 
trusting  look. 

In  the  morning  he  bolted  to  the  hill 
again  ;  and  she,  like  a  doe  that  knows  not 
anything  but  one  who  is  master,  followed 
him  timidly  far  behind — followed  till  he 
threw  himself  down  in  the  sage-brush. 
She  sank  where  she  was,  to  wait  there 
in  patience. 

In  the  grass-broken  sand  he  lay  and 
sat  and  lay  again,  thinking  rapidly,  inco- 
herently, the  same  things  over  and  over. 
Under  it  all  ran  a  current  of  echoes : 
**  Saved  my  life — she  saved  my  life — she 
saved  my  life.** 

At  length  his  wandering  attention  was 
caught  by  a  motley  procession  moving 
slowly  along  in  the  dust-wreathed  road 
below.  There  were  half-a-dozen  Washoe 
Indians,  iAiore  perhaps,  approaching  the 
town — women  and  men.  They  had  two 
horses  —  jaded,  hopeless  creatures  — 
that  three  old  men  were  riding.  Near 
them,  walking  barefooted,  heavily  laden, 
were  three  or  four  squaws,  with  time- 
furrowed  visages.  The  loads  were  con- 
tained in  sacks  and  in  conical  baskets, 
heaped  on  the  shoulders  and  supported  by 
heavv  bands;  which  went  across  the  fore- 
heads  of  these  camel-females.  Forward 
the  burdened  ones  bent,  looking,  as  if  in 
submission  and  patience,  on  the  ground, 
leaning  on  sticks  which  they  used  with 
either  hand.  It  was  only  a  party  returning 
horn   the   mountains   with    the    gathered 


supply  of  bitter  acorns  and  berries  from 
the  red  manzanita.  For  fifty  miles  they 
had  travelled  thus.  Painfully  the  wretched 
caravan  crawled  around  the  hill  and 
disappeared. 

Henley  watched  them,  strangely  intent 
**  Saved  mv  life,'*  he  muttered  aloud, 
**  Indian  —  same  as  those.  Saved  me. 
Yes,  she*ll  wrinkle — be  old.  Why  did  I 
have  to  have  the  fever!  Saved  my  life. 
Wrinkled,  fearful  old  squaws.** 

Susie  saw  the  squalid  .show.  "  Oh,"' 
she  cried,  in  anguish  to  herself.  "  Oh^ 
the  women — oh,  the  Washoe  women ! 
Were  they  young  long  ago  }  Were  they 
part  of  the  summer  }  Did  they  hear  the 
larks  and  crickets  .''  Did  they  love  }  "  She 
threw  herself  forward  where  she  sat  till 
her  face  was  buried  in  her  curving  arm. 
**  Oh,  love  !  "  she  cried  ;  **  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  for  me  but  love  !  ** 

The  thoughts  of  Henley  finally  crystal- 
ised  in  form  and  sequence.  He  knew  he 
would  leave  her,  knew  he  would  certainly 
desert  all  things  western  and  go  to  the  far- 
away east.  How  to  do  it  gently,  what  to 
provide  for  her  comfort,  what  he  should 
say,  how  apply  a  balm  with  the  caustic-^ 
these  were  matters  to  be  planned  and 
planned. 

J'larly  the  following  morning  he  went  to 
his  mine  to  gather  the  gold  where  it  lay 
beneath  tlie  pocket.  There,  alone,  he 
laboured  hour  after  hour.  The  mine 
was  simply  a  hole  in  the  ground,  fifty 
feet  in  depth,  with  branching  tunnels  down 
below ;  and  over  the  mouth  a  windlass 
stood,  with  a  roj)e  about  it,  supporting  a 
bucket  that  rested  on  the  bottom.  Built 
against  one  of  the  perpendicular  walls  was 
a  wooden  ladder,  for  ingress  to  and  egress 
from  the  lower  levels. 

In  the  afternoon,  from  the  rocks  on  the 
hill,  a  crouching  form  came  stealthily 
down  through  the  scrubby  brush.  It  was 
Mingo,  the  Washoe  Indian.  Noiselessly 
he  crept  to  the  shed — after  scanning  the 
prospect  far  and  near  for  any  living 
thing — there  to  lay  full  length  on  a 
plank  at  the  edge  of  the  shaft.  His 
practised  ear  was  quick  to  catoh  the 
dull  sound  of  blows  that  issued  from 
the  mine.     Long  he  lay  without  moving 
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a  muscle.  He  could  wait  an  hour ;  he 
could  wait  a  day. 

The  sun  went  down,  the  daylight  waned. 
Exhaustion  told  the  man  below  to  cease 
and  go  to  his  cabin.  Having  loaded  the 
bucket,  he  laboured  slowly  up  the  vertical 
climb  on  the  ladder. 

The  Indian  glided  nearer  to  the  edge. 
He  could  hear  every  step  on  the  rungs  of 
the  ladder,  could  even  detect  the  sound 
of  the  roughened  hands  grasping  the 
wood.  Leaning  far  over,  he  saw  the 
candle  fastened  on  the  miner's  hat. 
Nearer,  nearer  it  slowly  came,  flickering, 
throwing  goblin  shadows  against  the 
sombre  walls,  contending  faintly  against 
the  encompassing  gloom. 

The  shaft  was  now  alive  with  hollow 
echoes  of  the  labours  of  the  man.  On 
came  the  light.  It  was  ten  feet  away — 
it  was  five  feet — two.  The  head  and 
the  light  emerged  above  the  yawning 
chasm. 

With  a  movement  swift,  strong,  snake- 
like, Mingo  thrust  out  his  powerful  hand. 
It  came  across  the  miner's  eyes  and 
nose  ;  then  the  head  was  wrenched  quickly, 
violently  backward.  The  hands,  surprised, 
tried  to  cling,  but  failed.  They  loosened, 
waved  wildly,  clutched  at  the  air,  and 
then,  with  the  body  and  head,  were  over- 
toppled.  Headlong,  twisting,  turning,  the 
man  was  hurled  to  the  swallowing  abyss. 
The  light  on  the  hat  gave  forth  the  sound 
of  a  flame  in  the  wind,  and  was  gone — 
plucked  off  by  the  rushing  darkness !  A 
shriek  issued  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the 
tomb. 

'*  Susie  !  little  Susie  !  "  was  the  cry. 

Sounds  of  a  striking — a  bounding  back 
and  forth,  dully,  against  the  jagged  sides — 
a  crash  at  the  bottom — and  silence  deeper 
than  stillness  ensued. 

The  door  swung  open,  and  Mingo 
the  Washoe  glided  forth  and  away  in  the 
twilight,  into  the  sage-brush  ;  and  a  rabbit 
would  have  made  a  greater  rustle. 

The  stillness  of  midnight,  a  seeming 
attribute  of  masses  of  shadows  that 
crouched  from  the  waning  moon,  behind 
the  rocks,  the  brush  and  every  salient 
thing,   was    timidly  broken.     The    creak 
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in  the  hinges  of  the  mine  -  cabin  door 
sounded  weirdly  clear — a  wail,  an  omen, 
thought  the  Indian  girl.  An  awesome 
darkness  filled  the  silent  shed.  Susie, 
on  her  knees,  went  creeping,  feeling  with 
her  hands  for  the  edge  of  the  shaft. 
There  she  clutched  the  windlass-post,  and 
leaned  her  breast  against  it. 

**  PVank,"  she  cooed,  in  a  low,  sweet 
tone  that  wavered  with  the  effort  made  to 
keep  it  cheerful,  "  Frank,  my  sunshine — 
Frank." 

No  sound,  save  that  a  pieco  of  rock, 
somewhere  down  along  the  pick-scarred 
walls  of  the  shaft,  loosened  and  fell, 
down  and  down,  striking  the  sides  with 
diminishing  sounds,  till  a  ghostly  echo 
announced  its  bottom  rest.  Then  deeper 
silence. 

"  Dear  one,  are  you  there  ?  "  she  called 
again;  but  the  sound  of  her  voice,  rebound- 
ing on  herself,  made  her  frightened  and 
awed. 

Pressing  her  heart  against  the  post 
again,  to  still  its  audible  thumping,  she 
sat  a  moment  in  dread.  Suddenly,  then, 
strengthened  by  the  thought  that  he 
might  be  there,  wounded,  perhaps,  and 
needing  her  sadly,  down  in  the  gloom  of 
the  yawning  mine,  she  groped  her  way  to 
the  ladder.  Moaning  by  instinct,  there 
in  the  darkness,  she  slowly  descended, 
down  and  down  in  the  mocking,  echoing 
tomb. 

In  the  utter  blackness  her  hands  dis- 
covered his  face,  and  she  cried  aloud,  till 
the  shaft  was  full  of  anguish. 

A  boneless  mass,  inert  and  fitted  to  the 
jagged  surface  of  the  loaded  bucket  of 
ore,  into  which  he  had  fallen,  she  found. 
His  head  hung  limply  athwart  the  bucket's 
edge ;  the  eyes,  which  her  fingers  sought, 
were  closed. 

Beside  him,  kneeling,  she  sank,  to 
moan  and  croon,  combing  the  dank,  curl- 
ing hair  with  her  fingers,  kissing  the 
face — and  seeing  nothing.  She  fancied 
that  a  beat,  slight  and  feeble,  lived  in  his 
breast.  Calling  his  name,  she  coaxed  and 
wooed,  and  then,  despairing,  stood  up 
and  prayed  for  help. 

**  God,  if  the  Indians,  too,  have  souls," 
she  said,  "give  my  acKitv^  ^cs^  \.Qi\i>ssc — 
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let  him  live !     Give  me  something,  Great 
Eternal  Spirit — something  of  hope  !  " 

The  windlass-rope  had  touched  her  as 
it  swayed.  But  the  bucket  was  full  of 
rock,  too  heavy  to  hoist — and  such  a 
fearful  cradle  ! 

With  an  esoteric  summoning  of  a 
marvellous  strength,  she  lifted  the  droop- 
ing form  ;  the  arms  and  head  fell  listlessly 
across  her  shoulders.  Then  to  the  ladder ! 
And  with  all  the  power  of  arms  and  limbs, 
the  wed  by  desj)eration  against  the  giant 
task,  she  started  toiling  up  and  up,  like 
one  who  shoulders  up  a  crushing  weight, 
to  gain  the  air  and  freedom.  Her  palms 
were  burning,  her  knees  shook  and 
trembled,  her  breath  came  in  gasping 
lung-clutches  i)ainful  to  bear;  the  dark- 
ness swam  thickly  about — she  was  stifling, 
smothered,  congested  with  blood,  yet  she 
forced  her  way  aloft. 

Across  the  floor  of  the  cabin  at  last  she 
ft'll  with  the  burden.  The  limpish  arms 
went  dangling  at  random  about  her  neck 
in  a  ghastly  embrace  that  thrilled  her 
keenly  with  jov.  Kxhausied  she  lav, 
fondling  the  hands  and  face,  trying  to 
rub  him  back  to  life,  till  the  cliill  of  long- 
dead  clav  was  come,  and  the  face  srrmed 
carved  in  stone. 

Through  the  night,  bending  above  him, 
she  poured  out  a  fountain  of  lier  love  and 
grief  alternately  with  all  the  softness  of 
her  Indian  cooings  anil  cadence  of  her 
mellowed  English  syllables,  (irey  morn- 
ing found  her  wooing  still  the  smile  on 
the  dead  man's  lips,  striving,  yearning  to 
warm  the  cold,  white  features. 

The  small,  broad  miner,  passing  the 
cabin  when  noon  was  high,  delayed  for  a 
second.  **  Letter  for  Henlev,"  he  stolidlv 
announced ;  but  tossing  it  in,  beheld  the 
girl,  beheld  the  miner,  and  fled  the  hill  to 
spread  the  news  of  the  sight  he  had  seen, 
and  to  fetch  away  the  coroner. 


CHAPTER    HI. 

In  the  sage-brush  wigwam  the  summer 
waned  to  autumn  with  dreary  stillness. 
Grey  already,  the  .stretch  of  brush,  relieved 
alone  by  the  willow-fringe  of  the  wander- 
ing-    creek,     was    cheerless,    drear}*,    and 


oppressive  to  the  girl.  She  sat  alone, 
while  the  chilling  wind  was  wantonly 
ripping  the  leaves  from  the  branches,  her 
head  drooped  low  in  hopeless  despair. 

A  shadow,  thrown  by  the  setting  sun, 
betrayed  a  presence.  Dumbly  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  look. 

**  Ugh,"  said  a  tall,  grunting  Washoe 
buck. 

She  turned  away  her  head  again. 

**  Mahala,  do  you  wait  for  Mingo  t "  said 
the  man.  **  Jonny  Shag  is  bigger  chief. 
Mingo  shall  never  come  !  " 

She  looked  in  silence  on  the  ashes  of 
the  wood  burned  the  day  before. 

**  Mahala,"  he  added,  **  one,  two  moons 
Jonny  Shag  come  to  take  you  the  trail  to 
my  wigwam.  Why  not  any  talk  .''  Too 
long,  you  sabbee  }  Mahal-a  waits  for 
Mingo.  Better  look  out,  mahala :  Jonny 
Shag  is  warrior.  To-dav  you  better 
talk." 

"  One  moon,  let  me  think,"  she  wearily 
answered.     **  Let  me  wait  one  moon." 

"One  moon,  yes.  Jonny  Shag  will 
wait.  Many  things  come  before  the 
moon  again."  He  glided  away,  and 
again  her  head  sank  wearily  tlown. 

Mingo,  the  Washoe,  stealthily  returning 
to  Chloride  Hill,  kept  cautious  ears  and 
eyes  awide,  to  learn  the  result  of  the 
murder  at  the  mine.  Susie,  he  rightly 
conjectural,  would  have  guessed  the  truth. 
He  avoiiled  the  wikiup,  but  remained  in 
the  town.  Patience  with  many  an  Indian 
is  a  virtue. 

(.)n  a  crisp,  cool  day,  while  Mingo 
talked  with  a  group  of  bucks  on  a  corner, 
Shag,  on  a  pony  and  armed  with  a  rifle, 
rode  up  behind.  Raising  his  gun,  he 
deliberately  shot  Mingo  through  the  body, 
and  escaped  to  the  hills. 

The  thoroughly  astounded  camp  oflicials 
promptly  gave  pursuit,  but  all  in  vain. 
Friends  and  relations  of  the  dead  man 
assisting,  the  country  was  scoured,  skil- 
fully, cunningly.  Canons,  valleys,  the 
shoulders  of  the  mountains,  were  traversed 
and  searched,  but  nothing  availed.  Shag 
enjoyed  every  advantage. 

Three  Indian  trailers,  mounted,  came  at 
length  to  where  the  fugitive  was  lying  in 
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nmbush.  One  of  these  escaped  ivilh  his 
.  life,  and  rode  like  a  demon,  to  tell  of  the 
two,  lying  grisly  and  stark,  struck  in  the 
back  by  the  bullets  of  Shag,  their  faces 
now  twisted  in  the  sun. 

A  stooping,  stricken  Washoe,  the  old 
Red  Wolf,  whose  boys  they  were  that  hati 
died  in  the  sand,  departed  in  silence,  alone, 
on  the  path  of  war.      The  fend  was  his. 


hurried  away  up  the  moaning  creek.  She 
went  to  a  copse  of  alder-trees,  entered, 
and  was  lost  to  view. 

An  hour  later  she  slowly  emerged,  and 
in  her  arms  she  carried  a  child,  a  little 
girl  with  fairest  hair  and  the  bluest  of 
eyes.  She  seated  herself  in  the  sunlight, 
and  shivered  as  she  nestled  the  infant  and 
i-ooed  to  it  softly  with  Indian  words.     She 


In  the  night  he  found  the  ni; 
found  him  asleep — left  hin 
knife  standing  firm,  erect,  1 
hilt  in  the  breast  of  Shag  thi 


The  1 


,■  old  ; 


da\ 


like  the 


hours  of  waking  of  an  old  and  passing 
man,  were  dim  and  short ;  its  nighls  l.mg 
sleeps,  that  made  it  none  the  stronger. 

And  yet  there  came  a  day  that  «as  like 
an  echo  of  what  had  been  before  the  vcar 
began  to  age.  Susie,  wan  but  wistful  of 
face,  went  from  the  hopeless  wigwam  and 


was  faint  aiul  weary,  but  strangely  happy. 
Her  baby  resembled  its  father,  young  as 
it  was.  Her  heart  went  leaping  to  it^ — 
embraced  it — owned  it !  Her  pain,  her 
suffering — everything  was  forgotten. 

All  the  afternoon  she  sat  by  the  stream 
nursing  hi-r  baby,  cuddling  it  closely, 
warming  it  ever  in  her  throbbing  breast. 
As  the  twilight  approached,  the  air  was  the 
balm  of  the  Indian  summer. 

Rising,  she  placed  her  baby  in  the 
rustling  grass  ;  deftly  she  bent  tUe.  ■avivi'^'^ 
willows    do-KTv — ^ma.^^.e'i    o\    ■«"-^^^i■«■s. — ■a--^'^ 
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throwing  the  grass,  leaves,  and  twigs  over 
all,  made  a  roof  to  catch  the  frost.  Into 
this  with  her  child  she  crept,  nestling  it 
jfontly  as  before. 

Night  came  down.  Quite  late  the  babe 
awoke  and  feebly  cried.  She  mothered 
it  and  sang,  in  her  »ad-sweet  voice,  a 
lullaby— 

'Ihi;  little  river  talks  to  the  while  pebbles ; 

I  htar  the  crickets  sing  in  the  lonp  grasses ; 

Many  camp-lire*  of  the  braves  shine  in  the  sky — 

They  shine  a^ain  in  the  little  river: 

The  wind  is  small   and  gentle  when  il   ptays  in 


-  the  jicbblcs  lit'   in  the   little 


■   the 


Shine  in  my  heart 

sky : 
Sleep,  little    Kawn, 


The  liitlc  Fawn  slept,  but  jil-\ 
til!  a  greater  sun-should  topiho 
of  darkness,  misery,  and  despair. 

Singing  and  cooing,  Susiu  Heaved  in  the 
darkness,  unconscious  of  the  flight — with 
the  birds,  toward  the  sntnnier— of  the 
new  little  soul.  At  midnight,  bending 
forward  to  kiss  the  tlowny  cheek,  she 
was  startled  at  its  coldness.  Hurriedly 
feeling  the  wee  soft  hands,  the  pulseless 
feel,  ilie  tiny  body,  she  Mimnied  the  utmost 
de[>ihs  of  agony. 

She  rushed  from  the  siieher,  the  cold 
little  body  in  her  arms.  Hy  the  light 
of  the  stars,  the  "  fires  of  liie  braves," 
she  saw  the  touch  of  the  grim  visitor. 
Then  on  the  air  of  night  arose  a 
wail  —  the  wail  of  ihi-  wountied  —  the 
pain-song  out  of  a  heart  rudely  broken. 


She  sank  unconscious  on  the  earth.  Away 
off  hillward  a  gaunt  coyote  howled  an 
answer  back,  dismal,  long,  forlorn. 

The  stm  gilded  the  path  to  the  heavens, 
and  rose  in  purple  mists  of  majesty ; 
the  beam-fingers  played  in  the  night-dark 
hair  of  the  mother,  and  touched  with 
gold  the  hair  of  the  child. 

Dreaming  the  present  far  out  of  vision, 
dreaming  the  past  into  present  again, 
the  wan  mother  smiled  and  nodded  in 
livered ;  a 
o  aroused. 
-■   come    in 


her  sleep.  Awaking, 
sigh  that  had  rested 
Yet  peace  and  patie: 
her   heart. 

Kneeling,  she  yearningly  extended  her 
hands  to  the  shimmering  sun.  "O  (lod. 
0  Great  Eternal  Spirit,"  she  said,  "  they 
told  me  of  the  Christ  who  died — who  died 
for  sins — for  souls  in  trouble  !  But  oh,  my 
God,  He  never  knew  of  Indian  souls — and 
so.  (ireat  Spirit,  let  Susie  die  for  all  the 
sins — the  love — the  happiness  !  " 

Still  with  her  look  to  the  mighty  sun, 
still  with  a  murmur  of  passionate  appeal 
on  her  quivering  lips,  she  took  up  her 
baby,  pressed  it  in  eagerness  close  to  her 
bosom,  and  glided  ahead,  to  a  pool  of  the 
stream,  sobbing  and  sobbing,  and  was 
curtained     from'    sight     by    the     crystal 


When  the  body  of  the  slender  young 
Indian  woman,  clinging  to  a  fair-haired 
baby,  was  found,  a  few  wives  and  mothers 
said  it  was  "pitiful,"  and  other  persons 
said  she  was  "only  an  Injmi." 
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IT  is  now  nearly  ten  years  since  the 
people  of  Meran  ventured  upon 
theatrical  performances  in  which  all  the 
actors  are  fanners,  artisans,  mechanics, 
and  tradespeople  of  the  neighbourhood. 
All  give  their  services  free,  and  only  the 
supernumeraries,  who  appear  on  the  stage 
in  crowds,  are  paid.  These  plays  have 
increased  in  favour  every  year,  and  are 
now  an  institution  of  Meran  as  much 
as  the  Passion  Play  is  an  institution  of 
Oberamraergau. 

The .  plays,  performed  annually  on 
Sundays  and  fete-days  during  March  and 
April,  are  named  **  Andreas  Hofer ;  or, 
Tyrol  in  the  Year  1809,"  which  treats  of 
the  period  of  the  peasant  patriot  of  that 
name,  who  was  innkeeper  of  Sand,  in  the 
Passeyer  Valley,  who  led  the  peasants 
against  the  invading  armies  of  Napoleon  I. 
and  his  ally  the  King  of  Bavaria ;  and 
"Tyrolese  Heroes,"  laid  in  the  same 
period,  but  having  as  hero  Peter  Meyer, 
another  of  the  leaders  of  the  people. 

The  inhabitants  of  Meran  may  justly  be 
proud  of  the  national.plays  which  they  have 
organised  and  so  successfully  carried  out. 

The  name  of  Andreas  Hofer  has  ever 
inspired  poets  and  dramatists  both  in 
Germany  and  in  his  native  land,  and  many 
are  the  results  of  the  inspiration ;  but 
nothing  can  more  truly  and  genuinely 
represent  the  simplicity  of  Hofer  and  his 
followers,  as  well  as  their  actions,  to  which 
they  were  led  by  love  of  their  Emperor 
and  their  ancient  faith,  than  what  is  shown 
to  the  visitors  at  the  annual  performances 
which  I  attempt  to  sketch  in  this  article. 

The  theatre  is  a  wooden  structure 
almost      entirely     uncovered,     providing 


accommodation  for  about  two  thousand 
spectators.  The  stage  is  very  large,  with 
space  for  two  hundred  actors,  much  after 
the  fashion  of  that  at  Oberammergau ; 
the  scenes  are  painted  by  a  very  clever 
German  scene-painter.  The  building  is 
in  a  sheltered  situation  near  Gratsch, 
which  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
suburb  of  Meran,  close  to  the  declivities 
of  the  Kiichelberg. 

The  pantomimic  actions  and  the  tableaux 
vivants  give  the  onlooker,  even  if  he  is  not . 
acquainted  with  that  stirring  epoch  of 
Tyrolese  history,  a  splendid  idea  of  what 
is  being  represented.  The  dialogues  and 
monologues  would  be  unintelligible  to 
anyone  but  a  native,  as  the  Tyrolese 
dialect  is  chiefly  used. 

The  great  success  of  the  plays  is  to  no 
small  extent  due  to  the  very  attractive 
scenery  and  the  many -coloured  national 
costumes  of  the  players. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
plays,  there  are  fifty-four  speaking  parts 
in  "  Andreas  Hofer,"  and  forty-three  in 
**  Tyrolese  Heroes."  There  is  strong 
evidence  that  the  actors  put  their  whole 
soul  into  their  parts,  and  I  noticed 
more  than  once  tears  escaping  the  eyes 
of  the  players  during  pathetic  scenes, 
especially  during  that  in  which  Hofer 
takes  leave  of  his  friends  and  followers 
before  going  to  execution.  Thu  music, 
which  is  specially  selected  and  suitable, 
also  adds  to  the  fine  ensemble. 

The  scene  of  the  first  play  begins  at 
the  annual  fair  in  a  village  near  Meran. 
In  front  we  see  a  village  inn,  and  on  the 
right  and  left  houses  and  barns;  but  the 
beauty  of  tVv^  WO«w^\o>\xA  Ss.  ^>SNsrs^  \.^ 
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describe :    it    is    formed    by    grct-ii    hills 
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.endants    bear    the   name    of 


by  the  sky.  and  tht 
idea  of  what  iht 

The  libretto  is  divided  into  live  parts,  the 
first  of  nhich  is  the  tableau  '■  Ave  Maria." 


It  1 


■,!^ins, 


aire 


I  th<- 


which  we  give  a  photofe-raph, 
showin;;  the  natural  background.  The 
people  are  supposed  to  giv  v<>ni  to  iheir 
dissatisfaction  at  the  arr()gani  bearing  of 
.some  Bavarian  Government  officLuls,  which 
ai  last  h'd  lo  a  national  revolt.  In  the 
tableau  ■■  Ave  .Maria,"  the  religious  feeling 
of  (he  future  combatants  for  freedom  is  well 
depicti'd,  and  shows  plainly  that  the  eoming 
cojitest  will  he  chieHv  a  religious  one. 


"founts  of  ^Meran."  At  the  council  at 
the  inn  ke])t  by  Hofer,  the  news  of 
the  approach  of  the  Austrian  Auxiliary 
Regulars  brings  about  the  prompt  decision 
lo  take  up  arms  as  soon  as  \hf  Austrian 
armv  crosses  the  frontier.  Here,  loo.  we 
Hofer's  devoted   wife. 
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lABLEAL     IROM    "  ASUftEAS    ^ 
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This  tableau  is  followed  by  one  repre- 
senting the  great  battle  on  the  Mount 
IscI,  near  Innsbruck.  The  hill  (Berg 
IncI)  is  now  adorned  with  a  (inc  statue' of 
the  Tyrolese  peasant  patriot  and  leader. 

The  third  part  is  called  "  Andreas 
Hofer's  Day  of  Honour."  The  scene  is 
laid  in  the  imperial  residence  of  Innsbruck. 
Hofer  nas  victorious,  and  the  Bavarians 
and  French  were  driven  out  of  the  countri'. 
Hofcr  is  decorated  with  a  chain  sent  to 
him  by  the  Kmj>eror,  and  iio  is  appointed 
teniporarj'  Regent  of  the  countrj-.  The 
ceremony  uf  investiture  takes  place  in  the 
Court  Church  in  Innsbruck,  which  to-dav 
contains  the  body  of  Hofor.  which  was 
brought  from  Mantua  and  interred  in  the 
body  of  the  church.  It  contains  also  the 
world-wide  renowned  tomb  of  the  (lennan 
Emperor  Max,  surrounded  by  twenty- 
eight  magnificeni  bronze  figures,  among 
whom  we  find  Arthur,  King  of  England, 
The  tableaux  in  tlic  third  part  are,  as 
already  said,  "The  Investiture  of  Hofcr" 


and  "  The  Homage  of  the  People  to  the 
Imperial  Eagle,"  which  (the  eagle)  had 
been  removed  for  some  time,  but  which 
is  now  brought  out  again.  We  reproduce 
a  photograph  of  this  picturesque  scene. 
The  effect  of  this  tableau  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the 
playing  on  the  church-organ  of  a  solemn 
"Te  Deum."  \ 

The  fourth  part,  "  During  the  Battle  on 
the  Kiichelberg,"  is  the  most  animated, 
and  of  all  the  parts  the  most  attractive  to 
the  eye  in  its  groupings.  Particularly  touchi 
ing  is  the  figure  and  deportment  of  a 
countrywoman  whose  brave  husband  is 
brought  in  wounded  from  the  fight.  We 
give  a  photograph  of  this  very  pathetic 
scene,  as  also  the  fine  end -tableau  of 
this  act,  "  The  Prayer  after  the  Battle," 
which  again  reminds  us  that  the  war  was  a 
religious  one. 

The  fifth  part  is  called  "  Hofer  a 
Prisoner."  When  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
was  again   defeated,  he  was  compelled  to 
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cede  the  Tyrol  to  Bavaria  ;  but  the  |>L-ople 
rose  against  their  new  masters,  ami  wen- 
uhimatolv  ovt-rwholmed  by  tin-  armies 
•of  Napoleon  atu!  the  Kiiig  ni  llavriria, 
and  Hofcr  advised  his  IoIIohits  lu 
return  to  their  farms  :  he  secreted  him- 
i>e]f  with  wife  and  son  in  a  hut  in  the 
mountains,  but  he  was  helrayed  and  made 
prisoner.  The  tableau  representini;;  thi.-; 
event  is  a  verj  bcauliful  one.  The  scene 
is  laid  hijrh  up  in  the  mountains,  arul  the 
ground  is  covered  ivith  snr)«.  HofiT.  his 
wife,  his  boy,  and  his  r)nlv  c(iin]!anion  are 
led  away  by  the  suldiers  who  wire  sent  up 
to  the  hut  where  it  waskncun  iheTyroIe-e 
leader  was  in  hidinj;.  The  hislnri  .ifthis 
remarkable  man  is  ti'nv  rapidlv  Hearing 
its  end.  He  wa^,  brr.u-hi  bef..re  General 
Huard  in  Meran  and  tried.  We  ntrain  have 
a  tableau  shouini,'  lhi>  s<eT[i'.  I  Inter's 
finnncss  of  character  atid  hjs  unalterable 
conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  raus.^  are 
so  well  illustrated,  as  are  also  the  iin|>ar- 
tiality  and  humanity  .)f  the  l-rench 
General,  that  we  may  easily  uverluok  an 
occasional  aivkwardncss  in  llie  dialogue. 
The   play    ends    nith    a    most    patlictic 


tableau,  showing  Hof 


uiltv  of  rebell 


>h<.t^ 


T  at  Mantua  walk- 

ton    (lie  was   fnund 

d    sentenced    to  be 

farewell     to     his    fellow- 


a»  ing 
Tvrolese   jirisoners  .,,1   i.m   »«.. 

Hofer  died  as  bravely  as  he'had  foujrht. 
I  le  refused  t<i  be  blindfolded,  stiiod  with  his 
face  t'lwards  the  firinfj- party,  and  himself 
gave  the  command  "  Fire  !  "  Ealling  down, 
his  last  words  tteri''"Vivat  my  landTyrnl!" 

hnring  thi^  last  tableau  the  music  pla\-s 
the  Well-known  air,  "At  Mantua  in  Hmu!- 
agi-."  The  ending  nf  the  tragedv  is  most 
toiieiiing  and  Milemn. 

The   second   plav.    which    is    performed 
alternately  with  ■•An.ir.^as  Hofer,"  is  called 
[■prese 


of     the 


1  IVupl, 


ttell    bv   (■ 
I  i.f   the   C 


(iKoQi.      The 
irl  Wolf,  who   is 


III  ihi'  frrst  part  we  have  qnite  a  numlicr 
livitii:   and   moving   pictures,  the   finest 
'ravers  for  Help 


ofwhiehi- 

an<!  Viciori:  ASol. 

towari.\s  l\\e  C\»u^c\»"    '^twitVwt 

Tvro\csi;  accuc. 
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ram    begins    wiih    ilissa 

am'iiiK  till-    [iciisiiiiis 

it  till-  l()r(-ij;(i  inv;iii<-rs  ; 


II  till-Ill  liki'  tri-asoti  v 


The si.'i'iiii(l|>an  ends  vcr}'bcautifullv- with 
a  labl.au  ralk-d  "The  Oath  lo  the  Ylag." 

Till-  iliiril  part  has  nianv  scenes,  ami  is 
full  111'  iifi'.  'Ilie  'I'yrolese  are  determinod 
til  drivi'  tlie  euL-iny  out  ut'  their  cmintry, 
and  it  is  i-sjii-dally  roniarkuiile  that  thv 
ttuinen.and  evi-n  yi  mug  ^irls,  an- as  willing 
III  use  thi-  rifle  and  I'l^hi  as  the  men.  Our 
ni'xt  |i!iiiU)Kra[ih  shows  the  enthusia-sm  pre- 
vailing: when  ihicry  israisi-d,  "  To  Anns!" 

'I'll!'    tuunh    ami    lifth    puns   sIiom-  .the 


™k,..,.k,„„^  ,,.,„„,„,„,„.   „.,„,.,., 

\-\'\.\\    -TVKIU.KSK   HKRUES." 

].ri>..ri.T-.  and  threali-ned  them  with  di-al!i 

spectator   the   sa 

,<l   sci-nos    in    whidi    the 

it    tli.-ir    .nils    w.mtd     IK.I    I'lnne    fonvard. 

p.Kjr     patriots. 

now      fully     conijuoTctl, 

U'r    ri[i.|    i>ri<'    i.f   the    K^rM    sr.-nes    of  llu- 

receive   th.ir   pu, 

iiishmeiu  ffir  doing  what 

]ila\  lia-..'d   '111   a   Irtii-   stort.  uliieli   relali-> 

thev.  at   li-asl.  be 

lievi-d  to  be  their  solemn 

that  ;,    laihrr  wa-  uillin,!;  and  K'iad  l.i  dir 

dut\.     Manv    «-,■ 

re    shot,    olliers     si-nl    to 

in  ord.T  thai  hi^  >oij  uia>  be  tr.v:  but  ihe 

lortresses;  I.i.t  ii 

1  s]>ite  of  all  the  sevority 

.si.ii.    U.iiriui,'    .if   the    ]ih;,'lil    and    danger 

shown    thev  still 

remain,  d  true  ami  loyal 

in    »l.i.  If  the   old   umn   i.  |.laeed.   n'tnnis 

tn    their    beloved 

Krnperor.  and  after  the 

in-l     in    lime     to    save     his     lalhef-s     iifr. 

fall  of  Napoleon 

1.  'lyrol  was  restoreil  to 

■Ihe     -...Ur     i>    de[.ieled    .>n      ..ne     uf     the 

the  former,  and 

ha-   iver   since   remained 

Iilnitii,L;ra[>hs.       Thi-    \oiLnt;    man     relurns 

the  most  faithful 

province  of  the  Austrian 

to  Ids    Luiliapi'V   wile   and   ehildren,   whih- 

Kmpire.  to  whieli 

1  it  has  tit-en  imited  mure 

fj/-    A//,,./   „ld   liitiur  (■.v/yrfssos   tiis   dei -p 

than  fur  hniidrri 

i  vears. 

■M-n-ts. 

t  lur    \a>l   \i\\ii 

U>i;t'A\'«   vVv\c\'i  ^  ■!.•;««« 
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which  is  especially  characteristic.  Peter 
Meyer,  a  prominent  leader  of  the  revolt, 
has  won  the  admiration  even  of  his  judge, 
who  decides  to  save  his  life.  (Ic  plainly 
tells  Peter  he  feels  convinced  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  'I'jrol  had 
heen  ceded  by  Austria  to  Bavaria  when  he 
took  up  arms.  Of  course,  in  this  ease  he 
was  simply  :i  combatant,  not  a  rebel, 
Peter  battles   with    himself   whether    he 


It  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  the 
placing  of  these  noble  tragedies  upon  the 
stage  of  a  national  theatre  a  great  step  has 
been  made  toward.s  the  ennoblement  and 
intellectual  cuhivaiion  of  the  pc-ople. 

Apart  from  the  .spetiacular  part  of  these 
plays,  they  remind  us  of  K^eat  deeds 
enacte<l  not  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
show  us  noble  actions,  purity  of  life, 
fidelity,    and    finnness — virtues   which    in 


shdiild  save  his  life  by  a  lie,  as  he  had 
l>cen  made  acquainted  with  the  cession. 
Here  are  his  wife  and  children,  whom 
he  loves  with  all  his  heart,  begHini;  him  to 
accept  his  liberty.  After  a  fierce  battle 
he  refuses  to  sacrifice  his  hotioitr,  and  is 
tarrieii  ofT  to  execution. 

'j'lie  piny  is  replete  with  similar  scenes, 
and  the  acting  is  most  earnest.  From  our 
photographs  the  reader  will  be  able  to  see 
that  the  tableaux  are  artistically  arranged, 
but  their  lieaiity  is  greatly  enhanced  liy  the 
many  colours  of  the  national  costmnes  and 
those  of  the  militan-  uniforms. 


every  costume  and  at  all  times  can  be  ami 
ought  to  be  practicable. 

The  audiences  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  considerate,  and  often  enthusiastic, 
and  the  undertaking  is  such  a  success  that 
at  every  performance  the  space  for  the  ; 
spectators  has  been  found  ([liite  insiillicient, 
and  has  already  been  greatly  increased. 
The  number  of  foreigners  w!ui  come  to 
see   the   plays  has   become    larger   every 


)r  the  infomialion  of  Knglish  vinitiirs, 
lay  he  well  to  mention  that  tickets 
the   play  cannot  be    obtained  at  the 
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place  of  pwformance,  bul  must  be 
bespoken  beforehand  in  writing.  Appli- 
cations for  these  tickets  must  be  made  to 
the  Kurvorslehung.  with  the  price  enclosed. 
The  seats  are  allotted  according  to  priority 
of  application,  anil  if  the  tickets  are  not  to 
he  had,  the  money  will  be  returned. 

That  thesV  jtlays,  almost  unique,  must 
become  more  and  more  popular,  is  to  no 
small  degree  due  to  the  charming  district 
in  H-hich  they  take  place. 


ground,  which  rises  immediately  above 
.surrounded  on  every  side  hv  ■ 
of  various  heights,  shapes,  and  colours, 
the  high  peaks  and  deep  gullies  of 
which  are  even  at  midsummer  streaked 
with  .snoft-.  One  of  the  characteristics, 
quite  unique,  of  the  district  is  the  great 
number  of  castles  and  ruins  which  may 
be  seen,  and  which  offer  a  rich  field 
for  antiquarian  research.  Of  all  these 
ancient    edifices     the    oldest    and     most 


yU-Tun  is  one  of  the  principal  Tyrolese 
wintiT  resort.s,  and  is  ea.sv  of  access,  being 
connected  ivith  the  llrJnner  Railway  by 
means  of  a  branch  line  fri>m  liozen.  The 
KpriuR  is  quite  an  ideal  time  there,  and  is 
the  best  seas(m.  .An  endless  variety  cif 
nationalities  is  to  be  met  with  among 
the  visitors,  and  a  viTilabli-  confusion  of 
tongues  may  consequently  be  heard  on 
the  promenade.  There  is  aUo  an  English 
church  in  the  town. 

Anything  more  Icively  than  the  situation 
of  Meran  it  is  dilticult  to  imagine,  lying  as 
it  does  at  an  altitude  of  nine  hundred  feet. 
/lartit  on  tht-  /jlain  ami  //.irtlv  on  sloping 


eelebraleii  in  the  lii.-lory  of  tlii'  country  art 
the  castles  of  Tyrol  and  the  Zenoburg. 
these  two  having  shared  the  honour  »i 
housing  the  reigning  Princes  of  the  countr\ . 
I  must  miw  lake  leave  of  a  subject  '.( 
which  1  n.uld  «rite  much.  In  c«m- 
clusion.  1  simply  exjiress  my  convieiiur. 
that  a  pilgriinagi'  to  Meran  and  to  the 
Volks-S])iel  will  never  be  regretted  :  it 
tan  be  made  in  great  comfort,  and  a  stay 

or  pnisi'ins  ivill  alnays  In-  remembered  as 
n  >|)ecial  ]>leasure.  apart  fnun  the  benefit 
ev-TV  visitor  .lerives  fr.iiu  the  splendid 
invigurating  climate. 


FOC  H  AKD      AND      M  X  L\.  JilP.X>. 

Siat  IM  AlVi,  yaHHarj  in.  («>1. 


"MONSIEUR    JACQUES"; 

OR,     THE    MEMOIRS    OF    A    KING'S    JESTER, 

By   R   a    DITCHFIELa 


PREFACE. 

MAY  it  please  your  Worships,  I  am 
but  a  Fool;  yet  being  a  Fool,  and, 
moreover,  a  King's  Fool,  I  am  monarch 
of  a  vast  kingdom  and  head  of  a  great 
race.  The  extent,  dominion,  power,  and 
influence  of  our  family  have  never,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  been  disputed.  Nor  has 
anyone  been  so  bold  as  to  question  my 
right  to  be  the  head  of  the  family ; 
hence  I  am  sovereign,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  over  at  least  half  the  good 
people  inhabiting  the  globe.  Con- 
sequently I  am  a  person  of  importance, 
and  not  wholly  to  be  despised. 

A  man  must  have  many  parts  to  play 
the  fool,  and,  moreover,  in  addition  to 
many  other  qualities  of  mind  and  person, 
a  King's  Fool  must  be  wise,  as  well  as 
witty,  or  disaster  will  often  befall  the 
State.  Not  only  must  he  be  able  to  give 
a  mcrr}'  quip  and  jest  to  cheer  his  royal 
master  when  oppressed  with  divers  affairs, 
but  he  must  be  skilled,  too,  in  the  conduct 
of  State  policy,  which  not  unfrequently 
requires  his  aid  and  timely  counsel.  In 
the  control  of  these  august  affairs  his  word 
is  often  of  more  weight  than  that  of 
political  wiseacres  who  dispute  with  him 
the  name  and  title  of  Fool. 

How  often  have  I  saved  our  beloved 
France  from  a  rash  and  disastrous  policy 
by  a  timely  word  whispered  in  the  ear  of 
the  King,  my  master  !  How  often  have  I 
■counteracted  the  evil  influence  of  unscru- 
pulous and  ignorant  advisers !  A  wise 
man  has  written  a  book  **  In  Praise  of 
Folly";  the  Praise  of  Fools  would  have 
proved  a  better  subject.     In  such  a  work, 


if  it  be  ever  written,  I  doubt  not  my  name 
will  appear ;  and  Monsieur  Jacques  will 
be  recognised  in  his  true  character,  as 
the  great  benefactor  and  saviour  of  his 
nation. 

My  nearness  to  the  person  of  the  King 
and  my  constant  attendance  at  Court  have 
enabled  me  to  observe  many  things  which 
the  ignorant  public  wot  not  of,  and  in 
these  pages  I  have  recorded  some  of  the 
adventures  and  intrigues  which  have 
hitherto  escaped  attention.  I  have  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  being  both  friend 
and  Minister  to  a  mighty  Sovereign ;  hence 
I  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  him 
in  his  private  hours.  I  have  seen  the  mask 
that  covers  the  countenance  of  Kings  as 
well  as  play-actors  removed,  the  sceptre 
of  State  laid  aside,  and  found  that  King^ 
were  very  human,  after  all,  and  in  their 
hours  of  ease  very  similar  in  their  habits 
to  their  humble  and  obedient  subjects. 
I  say  not  this  to  detract  from  the 
true  regal  dignity,  but  rather  to  kindle 
that  sympathy  and  affection  which  it 
behoves  the  subject  to  bear  to  his  royal 
master. 

Why  monarchs  and  great  men  should  be 
pleased  to  take  to  themselves  jesters  has 
often  been  to  me  a  cause  of  wonder,  but 
such  has  been  their  custom  for  many  years 
past.  I  could  tell  you  of  numbers  of  these 
noted  and  illustrious  men,  of  whom  I  ana 
now  the  humble  representative — men  who 
have  done  noble  service  to  the  cause  of 
their  country.  How  many  times  have  they 
saved  men's  lives  by  a  merry  jest  whispered 
in  the  King's  ear  when  he  was  about  to 
doom    some    unfortunate    fellow    to    the 
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scaffold  or  the  block  ?  How  many  hypo- 
<:ritcs  have  they  unmasked  by  their  cunning, 
and  condemned  to  exile  or  tlie  stake  ? 
It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  of  the 
achievements,  of  Fools;  and  lest  1  weary 
you  witli  loo  lengthy  a  foreword,  1  will  at 
once  betake  myself  to  my  task,  and  tell 
you  of  some  of  mine  adventures  at  Court, 
and  what  these  eyes  liave  secji 
in  those  august  precincts. 


THK  ITALIAN  IMAGE- 
MAKER. 
\:\  the  autumn  n^  foolish 
ears  were  often  pestered  by 
ibi'  ceaseless  cackling  of 
Italian  political  affairs  ;  anil 
the  soul  of  my  rojal  masti-r 
was  so  much  disturbed  by 
the  words  and  deeds  of  our 
Southern  neighbours,  that  it 
needed  all  my  efforts,  my  most 
choice  and  tjuaint  conceits, 
to  raise  a  smile  on  his  gloomy 
face.  It  was  a  hard  time ; 
and  I  fashioned  an  Inferno 
more  terrible  than  Dante's, 
to  which  [  readily  consigned 
all  Italians  and  their  ve?c- 
alious  policies.  We  were  on 
the  eve  of  going  to  war  with 
iht^m ;  and  although,  happily, 
for  a  time  the  cjuarrd  bcHvoen 
the  two  nations  appeared  to 
'h?  patched  up,  1  fdi  sure 
iiiil  the  rupture  might  take 
place  at  any  moment  anil  war 
l)c  declared.  This  liked  me 
-not,  as  1  should  be  objigid  to 
accompany  the  King  in  the 
and  the  hardships  of  the  cat 
poor  fare  one  is  obliged  to 
on  such  occasions  do  not  suit  me.  Vou 
cannot  make  jests  on  an  empty  slomach, 
any  more  than  a  cordwainer  can  make 
*hoes  without  leather.  So  I  rejoiced  thai 
at  any  rate  the  war  wan  post|)oned. 

One  rooming  I  had  just  h'fl  the  chamber 
<jf  the  King,  where  he  was  iliscnssing 
affairs  of  State  with  two  of  his  Ministers, 
when  I  encountered  a  m.m  in  the  long 
«x>nidor  who  was  evidenth-  of  Italian  birih. 


He  looked  anxioUE  and  perturbed,  and  not 
even  my  grotesq.ie  appearance  conjured  a 
smile  on  his  |)ale,  distressed  face. 

"  Mon  ami,"  1  said,  "you  have  come 
to  the  wrong  place,  I  fear  me." 

'■  How  so.  Monsieur  ?  "  he  replied. 

'■  Mcthought  by  your  grave  looks  you 
were  going  to  confess,  and  that  you  had  a 


e."jpedition  ; 

nip  and  the 


■■  Monsi,-ur.  I  am  indttJ  f-rairfuL" 

Uind  of  transgressions  ueighlier  than  usual 
III  rid  vour  conscience  <if." 

"Nay.  Monsieur."  he  re|)li(d,  (liih  a 
profound  bow.  "  looks  arc  dt-ci-ptive. 
Your  name  and  fanu-  are  well  known  to 
mi',  and  also  your  influence  with  the  King. 
U'ili  you  <lo  nil-  a  great  favour  }  Will  you 
obtain  audience  for  mc  ?  I  am  a  poor 
struggling  Italian  artist,  and  I  would  fain 
have  the  patronage  of  the  King  of  France, 
the  mighty  patron  of  all  art;  but  I  fear 
list  one  of  my  natitiw  ^?\\mvi\i\  \i^;  v^  V\to. 
^dislaslclul.*' 
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**  Monsieur,  how  can  I  show  my  grati- 
tude to  an  Italian  ?  "  I  replied,  with  mock 
courtesy,  as  I  shook  his  hand  violently. 
**  You  cannot  imagine  how  obliged  I  am 
to  your  nation ;  for  ever  since  my  royal 
master  has  been  favoured  with  your  Italian 
letters,  your  proposals  for  treaties,  your 
threatenings  of  war,  he  has  laughed  so 
heartily  that  there  has  been  no  need  for 
me  to  invent  quip  or  crank  or  merrj'  jest  to 
delight  his  humour.  Monsieur,  I  am  indeed 
grateful." 

I  watched  his  dark  eyes  flash  with 
vengeful  ire,  while  his  hand  unconsciously 
sought  the  place  where  his  sword-hilt 
ought  to  have  been.  Then  he  seemed  to 
recollect  his  position  ;  the  vindictive  look 
vanished,  and  he  remarked  pleasantly 
enough — 

"  Art  knows  no  nationality  and  no 
politics.  Monsieur ;  and  to  Art  I  have 
devoted  my  poor  services.  I  am  a  sculptor, 
and  would  fain  submit  to  his  Majesty  some 
specimens  of  my  skill.  Will  you  assist  me 
in  mine  endeavour  ?  " 

*'  Assuredly  will  I,"  I  replied.  '*  Vou 
shall  see  the  King.  Where  lodge  you,  and 
what  is  your  name  ?  " 

**  My  name  is  Henrico,  and  I  have  a 
poor  lodging  in  the  Rue  des  Petits 
Champs,  at  the  sign  of  the  Green  Dragon. 
When  may  I  have  the  iionour  to  see  tiie 
King?" 

•'  I  will  acquaint  you,  Signor  Henrico, 
when  his  IMajesly  may  be  pleased  to  grant 
vou  an  audience.  He  loves  the  arts,  and 
more  especially  the  art  of  which  I  count 
myself  a  fortunate  professor.  Brother  in 
arms,  let  me  clasp  your  hantl.  We  are 
both  artists,  though  we  work  with  different 
tools,  and  I  scorn  not  the  hand  of  a  maker 
of  images." 

Again  his  dark  eyes  flashed,  and  it 
amused  me  to  watch  his  suppressed 
passion.  A  sculptor  and  a  fool  brother 
artists  1  How  Signor  Henrico  would  have 
scoffed  if  he  had  dared  !  Bowing  low,  he 
withdrew,  and  did  not  observe  the  grimace 
with  which  I  honoured  him. 

Divers  affairs  occupied  my  mind  and 
time  for  several  days.  The  King  ordered 
a  play  to  be  acted  in  the  theatre,  and  it 
fell  to  my  lot  to  devise  a  merry  interlude 


for  his  Majesty's  delectation.     Moreo 
he  was  much  depressed  on  account  of 
marriage  of  the  beautiful  Countess  Blan< 
whose  charming  eyes  had  impressed  ! 
and  made  him  to  **  die   of  love."     At 
time  he  was  minded  to  stay  her  departt 
at   another  to    declare  war    against 
fortunate  bridegroom.     In  consequeno 
his  depression,  he  frequently  required 
presence   to   cheer   him   with    some   i 
drolleries.     So  I  forgot  tlie  Italian  and 
images. 

However,  a  week  had  scarcely  elap 
before  I  was  reminded  of  his  existence 
the    advent   of    an    impertinent   mess 
from   the   Italian  Court,  which  someii 
enraged    my   master  ;  and    while    he 
engaged    with    his    .Minister   of    Stat< 
resolved    to  visit  my  artist   comrade 
behold    his   carvings.     A   beautiful    pi 
of  sculpture  delights  m-y  heart ;   perl 
the  contemplation  of  the  perfect  symni< 
of  form   compensates  me  for  the  def 
which    are    so    apparent    in    mine     < 
figure.      As  so,  to  the  Rue  des  Chan 
the   lodgings  of  Signor   Henrico,  at 
sign  of  the  (ireea  Dragon. 

The  good   tkime   who    kept   the    ho 
met  me  at  the  door,  »'uk1  must  needs  b 
out  in  laughter,  tryijig  in  vain  to  hide 
inirtli  behind  her  raised  a[>ron. 

"  All !     .Master   Jacques,"    she     said 
lengtli,  when  she  was  able  to  control  ] 
st'lf  somewhat,   "  right  glad  am   I  to 
you.     Surely  the  Oreen  Dragon  will   ti 
his  tail  and  grin  when  he  knows  that 
famous  Jacques-,  the  favourite  of  the  Ki 
deigns  to  (^omo  beneath  his  shadow.      ( 
Monsieur,   pardon   me" — and   again 
good  dame  laughetl  as  if  she  was  ab 
to  explode — **  I  heard  such  a  droll  sa^ 
of  yours  but  yesterday.     Everyone  is  \x 
ing  about  it.     Oh,,  it  was  so  droll  I      ] 
ha  !     It  was  about " 

**  Ves,  yes,  my  dear  lady  ;  no  doubt 
story  was  very  amusing.     All  my  sayi 
are   amusing,    except  when  I  am  ang 
and   I   shall  be  very  angry  if  you  do 
tell    me   instantly   whether  you    have 
Italian   image-maker    lodging    here,    ; 
what  kind  of  a  maii  he  is.     I  swear  thi 
win  make  the  (ireen  Dragon  kiss  yoi 
you  da  not.  tell,  me  the  truthJ* 
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"  Do  not  look  so  cross.  Monsieur 
Jacques.  I  like  to  think  of  you  as  always 
laughing,  and  making  others  laugh.  There 
is  plenty  of  sorrow  ii\  the  world,  and  if 
there  were  more  folk  like  you  to  make 
us  laugh,  the  world  would  be  none  the 
worse  for  it.  Well,  Monsieur  wants  to 
know  about  the  maker  of  images.  He  is 
a  very  quiet  gentleman,  an  Italian ;  and  I 
like  not  the  Italians.  Their  eyes  are  so 
dark,  and  they  stick  daggers  into  you 
before  you  have  time  to  turn  round.  But 
the  gentleman  who  lodges  here  is  not  like 
that.  He  is  very  quiet,  and  gives  no  trouble, 
anil  stays  at  home  all  the  days  and  nights, 
and  says  *  Grazie  *  ever  so  pleasantly  when 
1  take  him  his  dinner." 

'*  Does  he  carve  much  ?  '*  I  asked. 

**  I  think  not,  Monsieur.  I  have  never 
heard  the  sound  of  his  hammer,  or  swept 
up  any  chips  of  marble  from  the  floor  ;  but 
he  has  some  sweet  figures,  all  beautifully 
carved.  One  is  that  of  a  nymph  bathing. 
It  is  quite  perfect,  and  I  thought  that  the 
lovely  girl  was  alive,  and  just  going  to  step 
into  the  water." 

**  Is  the  gentleman  at  home  ?  "  I  asked. 

"I  think  so,  Monsieur;  but  perhaps 
Monsieur  will  consent  to  ascend  the  stairs. 
The  artist's  room  with  the  lovely  nymph  is 
at  the  very  top." 

So  I  consented  to  ascend  the  tiresome 
stairs  of  the  Green  Dragon,  and  at  length 
found  myself  after  much  climbing  at  the 
Italian's  door,  at  which  I  knocked. 

**  Entrez,"  said  a  fine  tenor  voice.  Why 
do  these  wretched  Italians  always  appro- 
priate to  themselves  such  sweet  voices !  I 
walked  into  the  room  hastily. 

"Ah,  my  dear  comrade,  my  artistic 
friend  !  I  have  come  to  you  at  last.  Hard 
:  fate  has  kept  me  away  from  you  so  long ; 
but  I  have  severed  my  bonds,  and  here  I 
am,  my  dear  friend."  How  the  sculptor 
groaned  as  he  suffered  me  to  shake  his 
hand,  and  how  angrily  he  looked,  though 
he  said  pleasantly  enough — 

**You  have  been  long  in  coming,  and 
methought  you  had  forgotten  me,  and  life 
is  hard  for  poor  artists  who  labour  with 
their  hands.  When  may  I  bring  some  of 
my  poor  work  to  the  King  .'^" 

**I  will  try  to  arrange  it,  Signore.     Let 


not  your  anxiety  trouble  you.  But,  fii 
would  like  to  see  some  of  your  trium 
that  I  may  proclaim  them  to  my  mas 
ears,  and  procure  for  you  a  hi 
welcome." 

**  They  are  here,  Monsieur,"  repliec 
image-maker,  **  and  for  your  kindn< 
shall  be  for  ever  grateful.   See,  Monsiet 

The  Italian  withdrew  a  covering  v 
concealed  a  rude  shelf,  and  disclosed  i 
of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  scul] 
that  I  had  ever  seen.  The  figures  we 
small,  the  largest  not  exceeding  two 
in  height^  *  but  so  exquisitely  were- 
fashionec|„  so  perfect  were  the  shape 
symmetry  of  the  images,  so  smooth 
white  the  marble,  that  I  was  struck 
astonishment.  This  was  the  handiwo 
no  novice,  no  poor  struggling  artist,  b 
one  who  had  the  world  at  his  feet 
could  attain  the  very  pinnacle  of  arl 
fame.  The  Italian  watched  me  with  1 
of  pleasure  as  I  gazed  admiringly  ai 
images. 

*'  Signore,  you  are  a  wonderful  mafc 
1  exclaimed  at  length.  **  Just  no 
claimed  kinship  for  my  poor  art  with 
of  yours ;  now  I  withdraw  gladly  a  c 
so  preposterous.  You  will  achieve  g\ 
ness,  immortal  fame  is  yours,  and  you 
be  one  whom  the  King  of  France 
delight  to  honour." 

The  Italian  bowed  as  I  uttered 
praises  of  his  handiwork. 

''  Signore,  your  skill  charms  me  so  n 
that   I  would   fain   become    sculptor 
Show  me  how  you  carve  so  beautifully 
produce  such  perfect  images." 

'*  That  will  I,"  he  replied  ;  **  but  I  i 
first  see  the  King." 

**  Yes,  so  you  shall,  my  friend  ;  hut 
me,  before  you  carve  these  wond< 
figures  do  you  first  mould  them  in  cla) 

*'  Yes,  that  is  so,"  he  replied. 

"  Well,  here  is  a  lump  of  clay,"  I  j 
producing  a  piece  from  my  wallet, 
always  carry  some  about  with  me.  S 
me  how  you  fashion  this  piece  of  dead 
lifeless  clay  into  figures  which  seem  air 
to  breathe  and  move." 

The  Italian  blushed — with  pride,  do 
less,  at  the  praise  I  bestowed  upon  his  s 

**  Nay,  I  cannot  mould  this  lump. 
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iece  lacketh    moisture,  and  is  not  in  a 
ondition  for  fine  moulding." 

"Ay,  that  can  be  soon  remedied,"   I 
:plied,  as  I  went  to  a  washing-stand,  and 


sell  the  secret  of  his  art  until  I  had  brought 
him  to  the  presence  of  the  King.  Then 
he  would  willingly  instruct  me.  So,  find- 
ing that  I  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to 
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/  struct  it  'U'ilh  full  farce,  and  . 

leized  a  can  of  water.  According  to  my 
¥ont,  I  observed  the  poor  man's  poverty- 
itricken  means  of  toilet  and  all  that  lay 
ipon  the  stand.  But  nothing  would  per- 
laadc  the  Italian  to  show  me  how  to  mould 
iie  clay.  I  promised  him  two  gold  pieces, 
)ut  he  refused,  and  said  that  he  would  not 


wilh  a  c 


i>  the  ground. 


instruct  me,  and  abandoning  for  the 
present  my  hopes  of  becoming  a  sculptor, 
I  agreed  to  conduct  him  to  the  King  on 
the  morrow,  on  the  condition  that  after- 
wards he  would  impart  to  me  some 
measure  of  his  skill,    \V\*.  ■OwA  -a 
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On  the  morrow,  when  I  saw  the  Kiivg,  I 
said — 

**  Cousin,  an  ambassador  from  our 
beloved  Italy  craves  audience  with  you." 

**  Speak  not  to  me  of  that  accursed 
land  of  liars,"  replied  the  King,  white 
with  anger.  "  An  ambassador  here  ! 
What  means  this  new  move  ?  " 

**'Tis  but  a  poor  sculptor  wjio  would 
show  you  his  wares.     I  have  seen  them, 
and   they  possess  some  merit.     There  is 
a  nymph  bathing,  which  would,  I  think,  . 
please  you." 

**  The  art  of  Italy  is  better  than  its 
politics.  I  will  see  this  fellow  and  his 
bathing  nymph.     Bid  him  enter." 

**  Cousin,  I  would  have  you  receive  the 
ambassador  in  state.  It  is  well  to  impress 
foreigners  with  our  digi^ty.  See — you 
shall  sit  upon  this  throne,  and  I,  as  your 
jester,  will  sit  at  your  feet  and  hear  your 
wisdom." 

*' What  new  foolery  is  this?"  rei)lied 
the  King.  **  Well,  you  shall  have  your 
whim.  We  will  receive  the  ambassador 
in  state." 

The  Italian  entered,  bearing  two  veiled 
figures,  and  beneath  the  folds  of  the  cover- 
ing I  recognised  the  fair  form  of  the 
nymph.  The  artist  looked  haggard  and 
anxious.  Poor  man  !  Perhaps  his  fame 
and  fortune  depended  ui)on  the  result 
of  this  interview,  and  upon  the  caprice 
of  the  King.  Xo  wonder  he  was 
afraid ! 

•'  Signore,  we  hear  that  you  have  some 
works  of  art  to  show  us,"  said  the  King. 
**  You  are  an  Italian,  and  I  love  not  your 
nation  ;   but  art  knows  no  politics." 

**  May  it  please  your  Majesty  to  glance 
at  these  poor  works  of  mine,  and  deign  to 
honour  a  struggling  artist,  though  he  be 
an  Italian."  This  he  said  with  a  scorn 
which  he  tried  in  vain  to  disguise. 

**  You  have  a  nymph,  I  hear,  who  has 
quite  captivated  our  sentimental  cousin 
here.  You  would  hardly  credit  it,  but  he 
has  a  wonderful  eye  for  female  beauty. 
Come,  let  us  see  her  charms." 

The  sculptor  wore  gloves  lest  he  should 
soil  the  beautiful  marble  of  the  figure. 
He  uncovered  the  nymph,  and  advanced 
to  present  her  to  the  King. 


His  Majesty  gazed  upon  the  image, 
was  lost  in  admiration.  Indeed,  the  w 
manship  was  wonderful,  and  the  fig 
but  for  its  cold  marble  limbs,  see 
endowed  with  life.  The  monarch  stretc 
forth  his  hand  to  take  the  sculpture,  w! 
with  a  sharp,  well-directed  blow  with 
bauble,  I  struck  it  with  full  force,  and 
it  with  a  crash  to  the  ground.  The  bej 
ful  arms  lay  broken  on  the  floor ;  one 
was  utterly  smashed,  and  the  face  for 
marred. 

*'  Ventre  St.  Gris !  "  shouted  the  Kin 
a  towering  passion.  **  What  is  this 
you  have  done  }  Are  you  mad,  or  tin 
I  swear  that  I  will  have  you  whippec 
this.  The  beautiful  nymph  !  Alas  ! 
she  should  be  broken."  The  ini 
maker  was  white  with  rage  and  speed 
with  suppressed  fury. 

**  Do  you  see  what  you  have  cl 
madman  .'' "  again  shouted  the  K 
**  What  ails  you  }  I  Ml  have  you  ex 
and  whipped  from  here  to  Chartres,  if 
can  give  no  reason  for  your  mad  foll>-. 

Waiting  for  his  fury  .to  pass,  I  sai 
length  very  quietly — 

**  Will  not  the  Signore  pick  up  the  pi 
of  his  handiwork  }  " 

The  Italian  stooped  and  gatherec 
the  fragments  of  his  nymph,  threate 
heavy  damages  for  his  great  loss. 

"  Nay,  Signore,"  I  continued  ;  **  first 
off  your  gloves." 

The  man  turned  paler  than  before, 
seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to  fall. 

"  What   means   this   mummery  ?  " 
the  King. 

**  Only  this,  cousin,"  I  replied  :  * 
well  that  fools  should  be  caught  in 
trap  they  lay  for  others." 

**  Surely  you  have  gone  stark  mad," 
the  King. 

**  Nay,  Sire,  I  am  not  mad,"  I  repl 
**  order  this  wretch  to  pick  up  the  j 
ments  of  his  nymph  with  his  ungh 
hand.  See  !  he  dare  not.  The  nymp 
like  many  a  maiden,  fair  to  look  upon. 
deadly  to  touch.     She  is  poisoned." 

'*  Poisoned  !  "  exclaimed  the  King. 

**  Yes,  cousin  ;  you  had  been  a  < 
King  now  if  I  had  not  broken  yon  im 
This    villain    is    an    assassin  !       Brc 
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artist,  will  you  not  remove  your  glove  ? 
If  yoi!  do  not  instantly  take  hold  of  the 
poor  nymph's  broken  body,  your  body 
shall  be  brokini  iiilo  as  innny  frajjimnts 
as  you  sec  there." 

The  doomed  wretch  pl.iced  his  hand  in 
his  bosom,  and  a  daggiT  Hushed  forth  as 
he  .slcp|>i-ti  forwar<l  Id  strike  ine  ;  but  the 
guard  ivtiom  I  bad  in  the  ineainime 
summoned  seized  his  wrist,  and  wrested 
from  him  the  murderous  sltvl.  I  pointed 
calmly  to  the  ground,  aiid  bade  bim 
^ther  the  pieces.  ilu  obeyed,  with 
his  ryes  starting  out  of  his  head  with 
fright. 

'■  There,  grasp  her  lirmly,  man,"  I  said. 
"  I  w-atrant  you  have  had  a  maiden  in 
your  arms  In-fore." 

Silenee  reigm-d  for  a  minute,  as  ilie 
Italian  held  the  ima^'e  in  his  hand.  Then 
a  hitler  cry  burst  from  his  bps. 

■■  Mercy,  merey  !  "  he  gasped  as  he  sank 
on  his  knees.  Tlun  liis  head  fell  forward, 
and  he  lay  deail. 

'■  Cousin,  you  have  saved  my  life,"  siiid 
the  King  with  deep  emotion.  "  Hut  for 
you,    I    should    have    been    as   this    poor 
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wretch.      How    did    you    > 
dastan"/  design  ?  " 

■•  Fools  have  notions.  Sire,  I  replied, 
"  When  1  first  saw  this  image-maker,  1 
mi  si  iked  his  looks  and  suspected  his 
honesty.  So  1  visited  his  chamber  at 
the  sign  of  the  (Ireen  Dragon.  By  craft 
i  found  out  that  he  was  no  maker  of 
images,  and  that  these  pieces  were  none 
of  his  handiwork.  1  knew  .something  of 
the  skill  of  the  Italians  in  iwisons,  and 
some  wJiite  dust  that  1  found  in  his 
lodging  pl.^ased  me  not.  .Moreover.  1 
obtained  a  few  grains  of  this  same  dust, 
which  proved  too  strong  for  my  own  friend 
Jaeko,  the  monkey,  who  may  thus  be  said 
to  have  died  for  his  King.  And  so, 
[tutting  iHo  and  two  tctgelher,  1  guessed 
yon  wrcieli's  irieks,  an.i  there  he  lies! 
Cousin,  'lis  well  you  have  a  fool  for  a 
guardian,  or  ^'ou  would  be  fcjolish  enough 
now.     A.id  s-'.  I  sing- 

•  l.oiig  live  the  King,' 
and  n.,i  forgetting  (.'ousin  Jaccjues." 

1  had  no  cause  to  lament  over  the 
ingratitude  of  my  royal  master,  who  never 
forgot  thai  I  had  thus  saved  his  life. 
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Allodia,  and  by  degrees  all  llie  irilies  froiil 
Northunibria  to  the  Channel  were  forced 
to  own  his  sway.  The  Kings  of  ilie  Scots 
■aoi}  the  Strathclyde  Uritons  chose  liini  for 
lAc/r  '•/orr/  an<l  father, "  ami  ihc  J'rtnces 


of  Wales  paid  him  a  yearly  tribute.  For 
the  first  time,  an  English  King  ruled  over 
a  united  England.  Edward  the  Elder 
holds  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  our  illus- 
trious Edwards. 

Edward  sumamcd  "the  Martyr"  ruleil 
only  three  years  (975-78),  when  liis 
promising  career  was  cut  short  by  the 
ambition  of  his  cruel  stepmother,  Elfrida, 
who  sought  the  sceptre  for  her  own  son. 
ihe  gates  of  Corfu  Castle  tell 
the  story  of  the  murder,  and 
how  the  young  King  was 
stabbed  as  he  was  drinking  a 
cup  of  mead  on  horseback 
after  hunting  in  the  neigh- 
bouring forest.  His  youth  and 
nocence  procured  for  htm  in 


after 


i  the 


;  of  "  the 


Mariyr." 

Round  the  last  King  of  the 
old  I-^nglish  .stock,  Edward  the 

Confessor,  a  halo  of  tender- 
ness s]»read  in  after  time, 
when  the  Saxons  were  crushed 
beneath  the  heels  of  foreigners 
and  the  peojile  mourned  their 
lost  freedom  ami  sighed  for 
the  "good  laws  of  Edward 
Pious,  kind. 


m].a 


\h:     was,    the 


er  of  ihe  poor  and  the 
ect()r  of  the  weak,  Peaco 
rished  ill  his  days.  Dane 
Saxun  forgot  their  ani- 
ilies.  and  were  herded  into 
same  fold  by  this  very 
.!e  sliejiherd.  In  spite  of 
his  virtues  he  was  but  the 
shadow  of  a  King.  Shadow- 
like was  his  thin  form,  his  delicate  com- 
plexion, his  transparent,  womanly  hands; 
an,l  almost  as  a  shad.>w  lie  gli.ies  over  the 
political  stage,  and  leaves  the  task  uf 
government  to  sterner  hands.  Tile  groat 
"iniracle-worker"  found  rest  in  the  noble 
minsier  which  he  had  founded,  where  a 
go<id!y  shrine  marked  his  memorv. 

.More  than  two  centuries  elapse  before 
another  Edward  reigns,  whose  praises  are 
sitll  Sling,  thiiugb  six  hundred  years  have 
passed  away.  .\  rmhle  King  was  this 
first  Edward,  I'n-iy  iiub  an  Knglishnian, 
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wilful,  stublium,    proud,   like 

j 

Ills  race,  but  withal  affectioii- 
itiv.  coiiSLJcntious,  generous, 

-\f^r,^ 

honest,  temperate,  religious. 

His  motto  was  "  Keep  Troth." 

ami  nobly  diil  he  obsen-c  its 

Jflft  v" 

teachin.^.     See  htm  wei-pini; 

^^^  I' 

zi  his  fathor's  death.    Sei-  his 

■^^..  >• 

CTiisties  standing  iii  this  day, 

VMK  > 

memorials    of    his    afTcL'tiQii 

1.  ^  ■ 

for  his  w  ife,  which  he  rrcctcd 

vi,"' 

at  evi?ry  jilace  where  her  body 

-t-          •* 

resU'd.    "  I  loved  her  teiidcTly 

i                  '   ■ 

in    her   lifi.--limi;,"    he    said  : 

i         '  ■ 

'■  I  do  not   ceaM'  to  love  her 

I      ,'k.  ^■■.  ■ 

now  she  is  dead."     See,  too. 

^^H^^^pijlf                 .^^^^^^H 

hiiH    he    loved    his    peojilc. 

^^^M^9r^^           ^^^S^^^^H 

trusted     them,     bi-licvcd     in 

^^BfV^Kvi  1  w>  jW^^I^KB 

Ihcm.      He.  gavi-  lu  tti.rn  n 

^B^'«wSks-  ijJlSi^^^^^H 

Parliament,  aiid  safe-giiardL*! 

^ImlA  ■BHHV^'^  1  JH^^^^^^^H 

,ki,  imccs,.  by  »u,„i    »iiiM^f  1  f  Tfn^mms^m 

II    ■■■rif  '/{•■■i^HI 

III-  cii.l   .>r.,„a.  !„■    .,,,,   ,„.i 

*■  1  ^IfifF"    ' 

■ -' ~^ 1 

\               W:\'i    ■     ^ 

''::::::;"'■' 

l^£- 

.i-<ham<'d  [ii  confers  it,  and 

fi-w  lun  forget  that  strange 

\            "jlj^sifi^ES^^ 

?ane  in  Wi-slniinsler  Hall, 

&t       -^^*nS^fc» 

uheii     the     King     met     his 

*^     i%'     mj^Zf 

>ubjects    lace    lo   face,    and 

iviih  a  viul(;nt  burst  of  bitter 

.^a                   *  T^^Bft 

UL-eping  franklvadmitted  his 

A    ^      ^HC- 

rrror.     His  policy  was  wise. 

»              ^JBi 

He  aimed  at  ihf  fonnation 

^          \    ^Mm 

'•i    a    United    Kingdom    of 

%     A  wHk. 

(Ireat       Britain,       bringing 

^.-      i'    ^KSt    ' 

Wales   and    Scotland   under 

=^^  »■  ■    ^E# 

ilif  sway  of  England.    Death 

■^■^     mxcki    "v^^^ 

jirfvcnleil    the    full    realisa- 

/SS        ^Brai  %,    - 

lion  uf  his  ideals;    but    by 

.^Kr         t»i*-  ^^ 

ihe  i-igour  of  his  conquests 

jsSbL        ^^Ia    ^Ht 

;iatl    the     conciliation    and 

jK^^        jBra^   ^kf^  ^'> 

gentleness  towardt^  the  con- 

^P            ^.IT^jMMtl^&g^ 

i[uered,  he  almost  achieved 

'^"     '^Si^^* 

his  aims,    and    left    behind 

1^^^^^    :^^^^^^H 

him  a  deathless  fame.     Few 
liettiT   KinL's   }\'j\>-   ruled   in 

bo 
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Far  different  was  his  luckless  son, 
i'lilward  H.,  who  was  not  altogether 
worthless,  nor  so  base  as  sume  historians 
paint  him.  True,  he  was  indolent,  easy- 
going, fond  of  pleasure.  He  hated  the 
trouble  of  governing  proud  and  factious 
nobles,  who  chafed  at  his  authority  ;  and 
he  willingly  left  the  cares  of  office  to 
others.  Thus  he  became  a  creature  of 
favourites,  whom  he  loaded  with  honours, 


knight  he  would  enter  the  lists 
ill  the  speetaters 
by  his  knightly  skill,  and  win  the  loud 
plaudits  of  the  multitude  when  ihsy  dis- 
covered that  the  unknown  knight  was  their 
own  King.  Moreover,  he  was  Seamed  and 
accomplished,  could  converse  in  English, 
French,  German,  and  Latin,  and  make 
elegant  speeches  with  gravity  and  dignity. 
His  amazing  victories  of  Creqy  and 
Poictiers  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
all  nations,  who  placed  him 
in  the  first  rank  of  conquerors. 
liut  his  ambition  overleaped 
itself,  and  disasters  clouded 
the  evening  of  his  lifi.-.  All  the 
subdued  provinces  of  France 
slipped  from  his  grasp,  and 
Calais  only  remained.  'I'hi- 
disappointed  King  telebrates 
his  jubilee,  and  then  passes 
obscurity,  the  prey 


..f  hi. 


istres 


,  Alic 


Fei 


ked 
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and  then  abandoned  to  the  rage  of 
insulted  Barons.  The  poor  King  was  also 
cursed  with  the  greatest  misfortune  that 
can  befall  a  man — a  faithless  wife,  who 
turned  traitor  to  her  lord  ;  and  deserted 
by  all,  the  miserable  monarch  en'ded  bis 
wretched  life  b)'  a  cruel  death  in  Berkeley 
Castle. 

Again  another  Edward  rules,  the  third 
of  that  name,  a  mighty  prince,  and  worthy 
of  his  name  and  race.  Gleemen  tell  of 
his  prowess  in  the  field,  his  feats  of  arms 
and    consummate    generalship.       As    an 


•,vlio  steals  ilie  rings  from  his 
liiif,'er  and  leaves  him  to  die 
uncarcd  for  ami  ahme.  Truly 
an  ignominious  end  of  a  once 
glorious  reign ! 

Nearly  a  century  elapses  be- 
fore another  Kdward  ascends 
ihe  throne.  The  House  of 
Vork  has  triumphed,  and  the 
i  of  Lancaster  lies 
l1  torn  on  the  field  of 
K  Cross.  Kdward  IV. 
was  every  inch  a  King,  taller 
by  a  head  than  any  man  in  the 
kingdom.  He  told  PhiUp  de 
Comines  that  be  had  been 
engaged  in  nine  battles,  in  eight  ' 
of  which  he  had  fought  on  foot.  He  was  the 
ablest  and  most  pitiless  of  warriors.  Ruth- 
less, cruel,  subtle,  craft)-,  he  was  a  King  to 
be  feared,  though  his  winning  manners  and 
handsome  appearance  and  gay  careless- 
ness made  him  immensely  popular.  He 
abandoned  himself  to  revelling  with  the 
City  dames  of  London,  to  idle  dalliance, 
and  appeared  to  spend  his  days  in 
jesting  and  frivolity.  But  all  the  time 
he  was  secretly  and  silently  gaining  power 
for  himself,  diminishing  the  control  of 
Parliament,    increasing    his    own    wealth. 
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and   laying    the    foumlalions 
of  absolute  monarchy.    How- 
ever,    his     luxury    and     in- 
dulgence enervated  iiis  con- 
stilulion,  and  consigned  him 
to  an  early  grave.  The  fourtli 
I'liward  was  a  monarch  to  he 
feared;     rather    than    loved. 
.Many    a    grey-haired     noble 
did    he   hurr>-  to  the   block, 
and  it  was  he  who  introduced 
the  useof  therackasagenik- 
means  of  persuading  witneSM'^- 
in  courts  of  justice  to  reveal 
useful     evidence.        As     ihe 
pairon  of  Caxlon  lie  stands 
out  ill  a  brighter  light,  and 
for  this   we   owe  him    sonu- 

'^SnL 

4^^' 

regard. 

We  would  gladly  erase  from 
our  national  annals  the  sad 
slon-   of  the   murder  of  the 

^p,.„■|■,■  Kin^'  Kd«;.rd  V,.  Hh" 

jIf'    f 

Lwi 

« .*,  ■> '..     II 

4    ^'^^ 

lame  to  the  throne  al  the 
ni;e  of  twelve  years.  Indeed, 
■nme  scribes  have  attempted 
lo  whitewash  the  character  of 

'JH^^' 

and  to  relegate  the  story  of 
rlic  murder  of  the  young 
Princes  in  the  Tower  to  the 

legends.  Hut  the  evidence 
a;..^ainst  the  Duke  is  too 
-irnng.  and  defies  the  inge- 
nuity of  his  advocates.  There 
■  an  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
White  Tower  of  our  London 
ti-rtrcss  the  young  King 
Id  ward  and  his  brother  were 
-mothered  by  two  wretches, 
luresl  and  Dighton,  by  com- 

ItlidiJ  71n"V  /i 


of  Sir  James  Tyrrel, 
Richard's  Masterof  the  Horse. 
Happily,  the    ^va\^   w^v   v*S(. 
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The    hand    of    the 

times  murders  KingR,  but  it  is  ihe  hand 

of    the    crazy   anari.'iiisl.    not  of    a   royal 
conspirator. 

Of  Edward  VI..  who  lived  not  till  his 
passions  could  develop  themselves,  or  his 
faculties  acquire  maturity,  history  tan  say 
but  little.  He  lived  in  days  of  religious 
strife  and  unrest,  and  the  echoes  of  the 
tumul^are  stilt  heard  in  the  land.  He  was 
but  nine  years  old  when  he  ascended  tlx' 
throne,  and  his  reign  only  lasted  six 
troubled  years.  He  was  t-qiial.  [lerliaps 
superior,  to  most  boys  of  his  aj!e.  He 
ivas  industrious  and  i^instakin;,'.  but 
scarcely  deserved  the  panegvrics  uhich 
his  admirers  heaped  upon  him.  The 
character  given  of  him  by  Uarbaro.  the 
Venetian  .Ambassador,  is  perhaps  nearest 
to  the  truth  :  "  He  is  of  s"ud  disposirion, 
and  fills  the  country  wiih  the  best  cNpecl- 
ations,  because  he  is  handsome,  ^'ruceful. 
of    proper    size,    shous     an     inclinaticm 


to  generosity,  and  begins  to  wish  to 
understand  what  is  going  on ;  and  in  the 
exercise  of  the  mind,  and  the  study  of 
languages,  appears  m  excel  his  com- 
panions." Death  soon  brougiit  hi* 
brief  career  to  a  close,  and  left  KnglanJ 
to  the  tender  lUiTcies  »i  his  faiiaiicai 
and  cruel  sister,  when  the  fires  of  Sinilh- 
(ield  shed  a  lurid  glow  over  her  inehincholy 
reign. 

.■\nd  now.  after  liie  Lipse  <if  three  and  a 
half  centuries,  anoihei  E<lward  rules,  and 
bears  the  cme  royal  name  that  coii.stantly 
rejippears,  to  assert  its  unchanging  hold  on 
the  affections  of  the  English  iieople.  .\ 
thousand  years  a.iro  an  Edward  ruled  over 
a  harassed  .•section  of  our  island;  to-tlay 
our  Kdwartl  reigns  over  a  mighty  Knijiire,. 
upon  which  the  snu  ii.\er  sets,  i.oiig 
may  he  live  to  guid.'  and  govern  the  affairs, 
of  this  vast  realm,  and  mm  he  ever  eiijoj 
the  affecliimale  n'gard  a:iii  loval  honmge 
ofhissubjccl>.  V.  H.  ]>. 
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By   GEORGE    A.  WADE. 


P/iofoi^itip/ia  by  Frith  ami  Co. 


WHEN  Charles  Kingsley  wrote 
**  Westward  Ho  !  "  he  had  little 
idea  that  he  was,  besides  writing  a  novel, 
actually  laying  the  foundations  of  a  future 
town  that  would  be  of  no  small  import- 
ance before  half  a  century  had  passed 
from  the  time  that  the  novel  was  <nven 
to  the  public.  But  such,  nevertheless, 
was  the  fact.  Kingsley  wrote  '*  Westward 
Ho !  "  at  the  pretty  little  Devonshire  town 
of  Bideford,  which  was  then  dropping 
more  and  more  into  oblivion.  Its  track- 
had  gone  ;  its  ships  no  longer  "  ruled  the 
Spanish  Main."  But  Kingsley  resided  al 
Bideford  for  many  years,  and  its  inlluence 
came  over  him,  so  that  he  wrote  a  story 
of  those  far-off  days  when  Bideford  was 
quite  another  place ;  when  the  daring 
deeds  of  Drake,  Frobisher,  and  Hawkins 
resounded  through  its  streets,  ami  Spanish 
captured  treasure  was  part  of  its  daily 
existence. 

English  people  at  onc(*  took  Amyas 
Leigh  and  the  other  heroes  of  **  West- 
ward Ho!"  to  their  hearts,  and  there 
began  a  rush  of  tourists  to  visit  the  little 
Devonshire  town  where  these  worthies 
hailed  from,  whose  streets  and  houses 
had  become  quite  familiar  to  all  readers 
from  the  lifelike  descriptions  in  the  book. 
Bideford  took  on  a  new  lease  of  glory,  and 
began  to  extend  and  prosper.  It  did  not 
turn  these  new  invaders  back,  as  its  old 
inhabitants  had  done  those  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  welcomed  them,  and 
it  began  to  raise  another  town  for  their 
accommodation,  which,  in  honour  of  the 
novel  that  had  caused  all  this,  was  named 
"  Westward  Ho." 

Westward  Ho  to-day  is  a  flourishing 
SDOt.     In   1863    it  was   simply  fields  and 


clills  ;  lo-day  it  is  a  big  cluster  of  lovely 
houses,  fine  hotels,  beautiful  gardens,  and 
colleges,  which  have  recently  gained  no 
small  renown  from  the  fact  that  there  has 
sprung  from  Westward  Ho  another  novelist* 
whose  fame  has  far  outrivalled  Kingsley's, 
and  who  has  become  the  spirit  of  British 
Imperialism.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  no  mean 
oftspring  for  Bideford  to  have  the  honour 
of  claiming  as  her  own. 

Fifty  years  ago,  again,  a  town  at  the 
seaside  in  Norfolk,  or  rather  a  village, 
went  (juietly  on  its  sleepy  way  undisturbed 
by  visions  of  coming  wealth  or  greatness. 
Had  anyone  told  it  that,  ere  long,  it  would 
be  th(!  favourite  resort  of  F'mpresses  and 
Princesses  in  search  of  rest,  bracing  air, 
and  pleasure,  the  village  would  have 
believed  such  babblers  to  be  totally  mad. 
l^ut  in  the*  fullness  of  lime  an  observant 
gentleman  **  discovered "  the  place,  and 
found  there  such  beauty,  such  revival  of 
health,  such  charm  in  every  way,  that, 
when  he  got  back  to  his  busy  London,  he 
determined  not  to  be  selfish,  or  to  keep 
all  the  knowledge  of  this  spot  to  himself, 
but  to  make  it  known  to  others,  tired  and 
worn-out  with  brainwork  as  he  had  been. 
So  he  chose  his  titles  from  the  charms 
of  the  village,  and  he  wrote  articles  and 
books  about  **  Poppyland  "  and  **  The 
(iarden  of  Sleep,"  until  folks  became  so 
interested  that  they  went  down  them- 
selves to  see  Cromer.  Then  Cromer 
heard  them  mutter  (like  Cx*sar,  but  alter- 
ing the  last  phrase),  '*  I  came,  I  saw,  1 
ivas  conquered  ! " 

Cromer  became  a  **  boom."  Everybody 
talked  of  going  to  Cromer — if  he  was 
anybody,  so  to  speak.  At  last  the  renown 
of  this  pretty  Norfolk  seaside   town — for 


^\ 
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hy  (hen  the  place  had  grown  into  a 
^ood-sized  town — penetrated  even  into  the 
centre  of  far-off  Austria,  and  the  friends 
of  the  Kmpress  of  that  land  recommended 
her  to  visit  Cromer  in  search  of  hcahh  and 
quiet.  She  did  so,  and  was  delighted 
with  the  result.     So  was  Cromer. 

For  when  royalty  begins  to  approve 
a  place  of  this  sort,  the  followers, 
anil  would  -  be  folloivers,  of  royalty  arc 
never  far  behind.  Thousands  of  wcll-to- 
du  folks  in  our  own  land  suddenly  dis- 
■covcrcd  that  Cromer  was  just  the  spot 
they  had  been  seeking  for  years,  and 
Cromer  blushing!)-  acknowledged  its  claims 
to  such  honour!  Houses,  shops,  hotels 
sprang  up  with  alacrity  on  what  had 
hitherto  been  considered  waste  land  ; 
and  gcilf-links  and  tennis-courts  bccami' 
the  playground  of  statesmen  and  loungers. 

Then,    later   still,    our  ow 
who  lived  not  numy  miles  from   Ci 


tight  along,  and  will  further  prosper. 
For  it  is  a  lovely  spot,  this  "  Garden  of 
.Sleep,"  this  "  Poppyland,"  and  the  man 
or  woman,  jaded  and  wearied  out,  whom 
Cromer  will  not  revive  'Inust  be  wellnigh 
past  reviving  at  all. 

However  great  the  debt  that  Cromer 
owes  to  Clement  Scott,  or  Westward  Ho 
to  Charles  Kingsley,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  an  equally  great  debt  is  due  from 
I.ynmouth  and  I.ynton  to  Robert  D. 
HIackmore.  It  would  be  mere  quibbling 
to  say  that  nobotly  had  heard  of  Lyoton 
before  a  certain  novel  with  the  title  of 
"  I.orna  Doone  "  burst  upon  a  delighted 
world  of  re.iders  about  1870 ;  but  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  not  one  peraon 
out  of  a  thousand  outside  Devonshire 
itself  really  knew  anything  about  Lynmouth 
and  I.ynton. 

Hut  "Loma  Doone"  altered  all  this. 
"Ciirt  Jan  Kidd"  verj-  soon  exercised  his 


also  found  out  its  beautv.  and  palnini-^ed 
it,  and  Cromer  blush.^d  yel  more,  and 
Taisi-d  its  charges  for  lodgings  and 
iioarJ    viH)    h'tghMT.      It     has    prospered 


iTsiinalily  land  a  terrible  one  it  was)  upon 
uMisands  of  I'.nglish  ami  oilier  readers, 
(id  these  wanted  to  sre  for  themselves  the 
:eucs  aud  sjiois  that  had  suddeiilv  become 
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as  familiar  to  them  as  many  of  Iheir  own 
neighbouring  streets.  Tourists  came  along 
in  shoals ;  the  London  and  South-Western 
and   the    Great   Western    lines   saw   their 


"Yes,"  said  he,  "historic.  Sir,  if  you 
like  I  Warwick  is  historic ;  and  Stratford 
is  historic— if  you  call  Shakspere  history; 
and   Kenihvorth   is   historic,   if   you  like 


l^>p 

t:       Ji  'Ibj^ 

|'"-^-f^!W^^ 

•  ^»                 jit 

\  .  r   J 

opportunities  for  doing  good  business. 
and  seized  them.  Hotels  and  private 
residences  were  needed  for  the  reception 
of  these  tourists  ;  hence  a^os(^  the  Lynton 
and  its  neighbour  that  we  know  to-day. 

I.ynton  and  Lynmouth  arc  so  much  of 
the  superior  order  of  st-aside  lesoris  that 
their  houses  are  not  crowded  together  as 
are  those  we  know  so  well  at  Blackpool 
and  Yarmouth.  Hence  thi-  district  is  one 
of  villas  and  hotels,  with  spacious  gardens; 
and  thus  it  hardly  presents  the  appearance 
of  towns  such  as  we  are  so  familiar  with. 
But  the  germs  of  important  towns  are 
there,  and  Lynton  and  Lynmoiith,  im- 
portant as  they  are  to- da V,  will  grow  And 
whatever  they  are,  and  whatever  they 
become,  they  owe  all,  almost  their  very 
existence,  to  '"  f-orna  Doone." 

I  was  some  time  ago  travelling  in 
Warwickshire,  and  was  talking  with  a 
native  of  the  count}' 

No.  z  ;i.     April   1901 


to  think  so.  But  I  contend.  Sir,  that 
nobody  would  have  troubled  my  pretty 
village  of  Kenilworth  much,  had  they  only 
heard  of  it  m  history !  What  has  made 
folks  come  from  far  and  neiir  to  see  us. 
Sir,  is  Scott's  novel.  It  is  that  which  has 
made  Kenilworth  become,  from  being  a 
very  poor  little  village,  as  I  remember  it  in 
my  youth,  an  im])Ortant  place  in  Wanvick,  a 
town  that  attracts  as  many  people  as,  if 
not  more  than,  the  county  town  itself!  " 

And  as  I  descended  with  him  at  Kenil- 
worth Station  I  felt  that  he  was  right.  Not 
English  histor)-,  but  Scott's  novel,  has  made 
Kenilworth,  as  we  understand  the  term 
"made."  Amy  Kobsart  and  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  lived  hundreds  of  years  ago — 
they  were  liead  and  almost  forgotten  ■  the 
stones  of  Kenilworth  Castle  had  fallen 
and  were  in  ruins  ;  three  -  quarters  of 
England  knew  nothing  about  such  a  spot 
as  Kenilworth,  in  WarwtiVAtwtV 
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Ilut  a  magician  arrived  in  our  own 
cenlury.  With  a  touch  of  his  wonderful 
wand  he  brought  Amy  Robsart  and  Lord 
Leicester,  Queen  Kh/abeth  and  her 
courtiers,  back  to  life,  Kenilworth,  under 
his  power,  was  rebuilt  again  and  held  its 
revels.  Anil  Britons  and  Americans  have 
gone  in  crowds  since  then  to  sec  the 
wonder.  So  sweet  Kenilworth  village  has 
grown  into  a  prosperous  little  town,  and 
to-day  is  as  fair  a  place  as  is  to  be  found 


"  Bedford  }  Why  that  is  the  place  where 
the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress '  was  written  by 
the  famous  John  Bunyan !  " 

It  is  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  that  has 
made  Bedford  H-hat  it  is.  Were  it  not  for 
the  largo  number  of  strangers  who  visit  it, 
Bedford  would  be  a  small,  insignificant 
country  town,  without  much  to  interest 
the  average  traveller.  But  this  world- 
wide book  of  Bunyan's  has  brought  profit 
and  trade  in   its  train  to  Bedford,  and  so 
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has  become  famoiiE  from  a  book,  and  it  i: 
proud  of  the  fact. 

"It  hasn't  been   like  the  same  place 
'  said  an   old    fisherman   at    Peel,   i 


Bishop,  Philip,  and  Kate  all  lived  These 
visitors  went  to  see  for  themselves  the 
cliffs  H  here  the  famous  fight  toot  place  ; 
to  look  upon   the    herring-floct   that    has 


the  Isle  of  Man,  to  ine,  "  since  folks  began      become  famous  from  its  connection  with 


to  como  here  so  much  !  Before,  ivc  useti 
to  have  nothing  but  our  herring-fishing 
to  depend  on  ;  now  «e  get  a  wonderful 
lot  o'  visitors,  and  our  to«ii  is  (juile 
changed-like.  Instead  o'  licing  a  fishing 
town,  with  red-filed  houses,  as  you  maj- 
have  known  it  some  years  back  [1  had  !], 
,  it  is  now  becoming  almost  a  second 
Douglas,  we  have  so  many  improvements." 
The  old  fisherman  had  "  hit  it."  What 
was  the  cause  of  all  this  alteration  during 
the  last  ten  years  from  the  dear  old  Peel 
1  knew  so  well  in  ibo  early  'eighties .'  ' 
saw  the  reason  for  the  change  in  some 
shop-windows-  The  reason  has  heeo  two 
books  called  "The  Deemster"  and  "The 
Manxman."  These  two  novels,  written 
by  a  Manxman  (one  Hall  Caine,  whom 
you  may  have  heard  of),  have  bi-en  the 
means  of  making  thousands  upon  thnusiiuds 
of  men  and  women  go  to  the  place  where 
Dan  Mylrca,  Ewan  Christian,  ihe  saintU 


the  lives  of  characters  in  these  books. 
Peel  has  had  nion-  visitors  in  one  summer 
since  1890  than  it  used  to  get  in  five 
before  that  time,  and  it  has  had  to  make 
provision  for  the  invaders.  Hence  it  haft 
grown  in  size  and  wealth,  as  its  old  salt 
saiil,  and  it  has  a  most  promising  future- 
before  it.  There  is  no  telling  what  it  mar 
yet  become,  for  it  is,  after  all,  the  nearest 
to  Ireland  of  ail  Manx  towns.  It  is  the- 
home  of  mysterv,  of  antiquity,  of  super- 
stition, of  old-world  customs  and  manners. 
It  has  the  bluest  sweep  of  sea  and  sky  to- 
be  found  away  from  the  Mediterranean. 
It  has  old  fishers'  houses,  pretty  villas, 
charming  nooks  and  corners  —  all  that 
makes  a  delightful  holiday -spot.  Its- 
well-wishers  and  lovers  (among  them 
the  present  writer  not  least)  only  hope 
that  thi'  great  prosperilv  it  has  entered 
upon,  in  consequence  of  the  books  men- 
tioned,  will  not  make   it    any   the    less 
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delightful  than  what  it  has  been  to  them 
all  for  so  many  years.  The  Londoner 
knows  it  not  ;  well,  he  does  not  know  one 
of  the  most  charming  spots  in  the  British 
Isles,  that  is  all. 

The  ordinary  Wykehamist  would  certainly 
take  exception  to  the  statement  that  his 
beloved  town  of  Winchester  had  been 
"made  by  a  book,"  and  he  would  have 
good  reasons  on  his  side.  For  Winchester 
has  been  one  of  our  very  most  celebrated 
ancient  towns  during  the  long  course  of 
English  history.  Her  annals,  her  cathedral, 
her  great  school,  would  each  alone  sufiice 
to  have  made  Winchester  famous  for  all 
time.  But  there  has  been  a  greater  attrac- 
tion for  drawing  visitors  to  Winchester 
during  the  _  past  ten  years  than  any  of 
these,  however.  I  recollect  asking  a 
gentleman,  by  no  means  a  literary  man, 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  his  mentioning 


curiously  enough,  the  first  thing  I  was 
interested  in  at  Winchester." 

"  Indeed,  what  was  ?  "  I  inquired. 

•'  Why,"  he  replied,  "  as  I  walked  up 
the  High  Street  and  saw  the  Castle  I 
suddenly  stopped,  and  it  struck  me  I  had 
seen  all  this  somewhere  before!  And, 
also,  I  seemed  to  have  seen  it  with  a 
young  gentleman  and  a  young  woman 
beside  me.  And  then  it  came  into  my 
mind  that  I  had  seen  a  black  flag  floating 
from  the  Castle  at  that  time,  I  could  not 
make  it  out  for  a  moment;  it  was  like  a 
dream.  Then  I  smiled  as  its  meaning 
came  upon  me.  It  was  the  finale  of  that 
grand  Wessex  book  '  Tess  of  the  D'Urber- 
villes  '  that  was  in  my  mind  !  " 

This  is  what  has  renewed  the  fame  of 
the  ancient  capital  of  U'cssex  in  our  own 
Jays,  The  cyclist,  the  pedestrian  on 
holiday  bent,  the  traveller  of  every  kind  as. 


to  me  quite  casually  that  he  had  spent  a 
day  or  two  in  Winchester — 

"  What  place,  noiv,  did  you  first  visit  on 
arriving  there  ?  " 

"Ah,  well!"  said  he,  "I  went  to  see 
the  cathedral  almost  as  soon  as  I  had 
landed.     But,  do  you  know,  that  was  not 


he  passes  along  Winchcsler's  High  Street, 
dues  not  think  of  what  lliai  Castle  saw  four 
hundred  years  ago — he  thinks  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  and  of  that  w()n<iorfully  lifelike 
creation  of  his,  "  Tess  of  the  D'Urber- 
villes"!     Thomas   Hardy  haii  bt.t:.a^si>i  \.'i 
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iis  i/Ti'i-:,  its  clironiclt-r,  its  fame-brinufcr. 
How  many  of  U:<  liavt  'jfu.-n  wanted  Ht 
K'j  down  into  thiit  ()i:<tri<:t  sin'.'i.-  w:  r>.-a'l 
■'.'•ar  from  th.:  .-^la-i-liu;,'  O.w.l"  an.) 
thft  >i,*t  mon;  famous  ■■  Ttss,"  in  onii.-r 
t't  f{a»:  for  our.stlvcs  ujjfjn  scimcs  which  yt-t 
sorncliow-  fii.-t:m  to  Ijc  familiar  to  u^i,  a.s  ihuy 
(lirl  to  thi.s  t^L-iitieman  traveller  whom  I 
just  sjyjkc  of.- 

'Jne  more  (rxatnjile  of  "Towns  made  by 
iJwjks."     llfracotnhe    was  merely  a  little 


and  fame  wero  madf  at  one  and  the  same- 
time.  It  i-<  I'l-ilay  a  magnificent  town  ; 
c(-naiiily  liie  finest  and  most  popular 
of  \\eatt.Tii  waterinir-itlacei.  Where,  in 
KingMty's  •Uy-.  there  uas  only  a  small 
fishinir-villai'e,  oni.-  now  ttcholds  splendid 
shofis,  line  streets,  lovely  gardens,  thou- 
sands of  inhaliitan'.j,  and  as  many  annual 
visitors.  Kfracombe  natives  mav  well 
look  round  thi-m  —  those  who  arc  fifty 
yiar>  old.  Ki  alone  more — and  wonder  if 


fishing -village  wlii'ii  CliarlrK  Kingslej-, 
after  visiting  it,  gave  it  a  tremendous 
.idvertiseinciit  by  sjiiaking  in  his  next 
1  quiet 


rich  t 


daiid  its  seawalks 
;  its  kind  people, 
idiT  uliniale,"  etc. 
ler  and  writer  went 
combined  the  soft 


i  and  condH' 
and,  if  possible,  its  k 
When  the  t'aiiions  l<'a( 
on  U>  declare  that  it  ' 
warmth  of  South  Devon  with  the  bracing 
fn-shness  (tf  the  Welsh  iiioiiiilains,"  folks 
liegan  to  think  that  they  bad  better  go  to 
tliis  Devonshire  village,  and  see  for  them- 
selves whal  il  really  was  like. 

They    went,   and    lllracombe's    fortune 


thej-  are  lining  in  the  same  spot  as  they 
knew  in  their  youth.  The  change  may 
Hell  appear  lo  them  like  one  in  the 
"  Arabian  Nights  "  series.  IJut  it  is  a 
veritable  fact,  as  ibe  w  hole  of  North  Devon 
knows,  and  (.'harles  Kingslev's  words  in 
his  hooks  are  responsible  for  it.  That, 
is  equally  well  known  and  allowed.    * 

Such  are  some  of  the  best -known 
examples  in  our  land  of  "  Towns  made  by 
Hooks."  We  inigiit  speak  of  others — not 
exactly  towns  yet,  but  in  the  process  of 
making;  of  "Thrums."  of  Ilaworth,  etc* 
Hut  these  h'///  come  in  their  due  time. 
Those  just  described  Ai>7-e  come. 
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By  NIMMO    CHRISTIE. 


A 


PROUD  m«n  is  a  piper;  ttiintinK  his 
pipes,  you  can  ttli  liim  b)'  his  swiiij; 
any  day.  \\ith  his  oxIlt  full  of  wiini  ancl 
his  thceks  at  the  stretch,  his  kill  gin;s 
saudly  from'  side  to  side  like  a  wiiinvv's 
tails  at  her  second  wedding.  Vuur  war- 
man  cocks  his  bonnet  oier  his  eye  and 
spurts  a  high  feather  ;  hut  the  |)ipiT,  with 
liis  rilibnns  and  caimgonns,  and  tin-  fierce 
twisted  hair  on  his  lip.  ouibrags  him.  Anil 
right  it  is  it  should  be  so,  fur  the  man 
(tf  the  pii)cs  is  worth  seven  men  of 
claymore  and  targe.  I'oor  n-diild  be  their 
work  were  it  not  for  his  brenlh,  that  puis 
inin  into  their  hearts  and  slren<0h  in  their 


arms.  The,  steel  hedge  and  the  leaden 
slunver  are  sore  things  Hi  faei-  without  the 
skirl  of  the  pibroch  in  the  ear,  and  the 
thought,  fur  Ix-n,  of  the  heroes  who  have 
won  fatni'  to  the  same  tunc  on  bygone 
fields  —  as  our  broken  clan  kens  to  its 
bitter  cost  this  day.  O  (llenkilvie  I  Dear 
green  place !  <  hice  so  thraiiK  and  loud 
with  hardy  men  and  lint-iieuded  kiiriis, 
iicm-  the  wild  grey  whaup  and  the  red  lox 
alone  inhabit  jou  1 

It  was  in  thi- gloaming  (Ih-nkilvie's  jnpcr 
was  holding  for  the  VUivVa  house. 

-Here  comes  I.-tchlaii  with  all  his 
feathers   on.      It's    .surely  time    the   old 
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fellow  was  giving  himself  a  lower  head." 
Bawby  was  fresh-cheeked  and  light-footed, 
and  had  little  fancy  for  greybeards. 

**Age  will  lay  its  hand  on  you,  too, 
some  day,  my  dear,**  answered  her  mother. 
"  Keep  the  kind  word  on  your  tongue. 
But  I  see  little  the  matter  with  Lachlan. 
What  a  leg  is  on  him  I  How  he  foots  the 
grass,  as  if  he  were  the  Chief  and  not  his 
piper  I  Where  is  the  youth  like  him  ? 
Men  were  men  once  !  " 

Bawby  made  no  reply,  but,  in  her  mind, 
she  wondered  how  her  mother  could  think 
of  matching  the  worn  coxcomb,  in  his 
unseemly  brightness,  with  stalwart  young 
Donald  or  Colin. 

**  Where  will  you  be  stepping  with  your 
pipes?"  inquired  the  mother  at  Lachlan 
swaggering  by. 

**  Up  to  the  Chiefs.  He 's  back  from 
the  South,  at  last.  I  have  but  a  pinch  of 
time  to  spare."  Lachlan,  with  the  pipes 
over  his  shoulder,  was  ever  an  important 
man  with  weight  of  business. 

**  Hoot- toot,  Lachlan  !  You  can  surely 
cross  a  word  with  a  neighbour.  You*ll 
be  to  play  to  the  Chief  and  his  friend,  I 
suppose — he  has  a  friend  with  him,  they 
say?" 

**  Maybe  aye,  and  maybe  no.  I  maun 
be  moving." 

•*  I  thought  you  would  have  sent  the 
laddie  on  this  ploy.  It's  hardly  fit  for  a 
man  who  has  come  through  what  you  've 
come  through  to  spend  his  wind  on  the 
after-dinner  pleasurin*  of  a  ne'er-do-weel. 
You  're  owre  good  for  the  business, 
Lachlan.  You  should  stick  to  the  war- 
blast  and  the  big  Black  Chanter." 

**  Your  tongue 's  owre  souple,  Helen 
woman  ;  the  Chief's  the  Chief.  As  for  the 
laddie,  he  has  only  been  at  the  work  the 
matter  of  three  years — no  piper  is  a  piper 
under  seven.  He 's  on  the  march  to  the 
Kirkton — ten  mile  there  and  back — 
oxtering  *  Gienkilvie  Limmers  *  all  the  way 
and  that  without  a  halt.  A  clever  youth, 
but  not  bom  to  it.  God  kens  if  he  '11  have 
the  genius  to  finger  the  Black  Chanter 
when  I  'm  away." 

**  Pity  you  hav**  no  son,  Lachlan.  But 
Jauet " 

"Say  no  blame  of  Janet,"  interrupted 


the  piper.  "But  it's  pity,  all  the  same. 
Seven  of  us,  fathers  and  eldest  sons,  have 
given  victory  to  Gienkilvie  with  the  Black 
Chanter.  I  had  thought  the  laddie,  my 
young  sister's  son,  would  have  carried  it 
on.  But  it  fears  me  he  wants  the  genius. 
Good  enough  for  fairs  and  bridals,  oh, 
yes ;  but  the  Black  Chanter 's  beyond  him. 
Well,  well,  I  'm  able  for  a  score  of  years 
yet:  my  finger  is  true  as  ever  it  was. 
Something  may  happen  before  the  end. 
Good  e'en  to  you,  kimmers." 

And,  with  his  jaunty  air  and  his  high 
conceit  of  himself,  Lachlan  passed  on 

**  Did  you  hear,"  was  Bawby's  word  to 
her  mother,  **  that  the  Chief  had  brought  a 
bonny  new  piper  with  him  ?  I  had  a  glint 
of  him — a  handsome  fellow." 

**  For  our  Lachlan  to  put  art  into,  I  '11 
take  my  word,"  answered  Helen.  **  Gien- 
kilvie for  piping ! " 

When  the  old  piper  set  foot  inside  the 
Chiefs  room,  the  Chief  and  his  friend 
were  swapping  merry  stories  over  their 
wine. 

"  Ah,  Lachlan,  friend  !  "  said  the  Chief, 
**  not  much  change  in  you,  only  a  trifle 
stiffer  and  greyer.  Let  us  have  one  of 
your  old  lilts.  I  have  told  Mr.  Macdonald 
of  your  great  skill,  and  he  would  prove  for 
himself  what  you  can  do." 

"  Where  got  you  your  learning  ?  "  asked 
Macdonald,  the  Chiefs  friend.  "  In 
Skyc,  from  the  Macrimmons  perhaps  ?  " 

Lachlan  made  a  sour  face,  and  replied, 
with  a  brt'ath  of  scorn  in  his  voice, 
**  Gienkilvie  piping  was  kent  from  sea  to 
sea  or  ever  Skyt?  piping  was  heard  of.  I 
learnt  from  my  father  ;  he  learnt  from  his ; 
and  he,  again " 

Macdonald  struck  in  with  a  hearty 
laugh :  **  And  so  on.  back  to  Noah's 
flood  I  And  yet  never  heard  I  of  your 
womirous  Gienkilvie  piping.  I  am  eager 
for  the  taste  of  it.     Play  up,  man  !  "  v* 

**Aye,  aye!  for  Glenkilvie's  honour,  and 
to  (juiet  this  jester,"  added  the  Chief, 
echoing  the  laugh  ami  busy  with  the  claret. 

The  talk  had  put  lachlan  little  in  the 
mood  for  good  piping.  It  is  ill  for  an 
angry  man  to  blow  life  into  a  merr>'  tune, 
and  a  battle-peal  suits  not  with  the  dinner- 
table.     The    spring   **  Brogues   upon  the 
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Green,"  though  the  notes  were  free  and 
loud  enough,  came,  not  from  the  piper's 
heart,  and  never  touched  the  heart  of 
either  the  Chief  or  Macdonald.  To  say 
truth,  they  were  minding  the  bottle  more 
than  the  pibroch. 

"  Neat  enough,  Chief,  but  I  might  have 
heard  as  good  without  coming  a  hundred 


dreams  to  so  many  of  the  Glen  baims,  but 
that  will  bring  them  never  again.  It  had 
a  mournful  weft  in  it,  and  moved  slow,  so 
that  suppleness  of  finger  was  not  needed. 
Even  Macdonald  felt  the  grace  of  it. 

"A  good  Baloo — a  good  Balool"  he 
said.  "But  you're  a  wee  stiff  in  the 
wind,  man,  and  your  fingers  are  not  what 


Lachtaii  Jtung 


miles  to  Glenkilvie,"  was  Macdonaid's 
remark.  "  Has  your  piper  nothing  better 
to  show.'" 

"  You  used  to  have  a  Baloo  wondrous 
sweet  and  drowsy,"  said  the  Chief  to 
Lachlan  ;  "  it  would  suit  with  my  exceeding 
sleepiness.    ^Let  us  have  it,  old  fellow." 

U  was  in  Lachlan's  mind  to  swing  out 
of  the  room.  But  Macdonaid's  red,  jeering 
face  was  before  him,  and  stung  him  to  his 
task.  Once  more  shouldering  his  pipes, 
he  put  breath  into  the  air  that  brought 


■l/from  the  r. 


tlicy  might  be.  Had  you  studied  at  Skye. 
with  the  Macrimmons,  for  a  year  ot  [wo, 
you  would  have  been  a  piper  to  hear." 

"  Come,  Macdonald  !  "  interposed  the 
Chief;  "you  bear  too  hardly  on  Lachlan. 
He  is  a  good  fellow,  and  has  known  his 
day — have  you  not,  Lachian .'  But  an 
easy  time  will  be  yours  now,  old  follow, 
I  've  got  a  clever  youth  to  save  your  c'bow. 
He  has  been  to  Skye,  and  will  teach 
you  some  of  the  Macrimmon  fingering 
Mr    Macdonald    speaks  of-     "^'p,"^  V-aM*^ 
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him  in  now,  and  vou  can  test  him."  The 
Chief  jingled  a  knife  on  the  side  of  his 
glass. 

Lachlan  did  not  take  it  in  at  once ;  it  was 
so  unlooked  for,  so  astounding!  Then  he 
grasped  it.  "  Teach  me  I "  he  repeated  in 
angry  wonder;  **  teach  me,  (jlenkilvie's 
piper,  and  player  of  the  Black  Chanter 
before  he  was  born !  It  is  not  in  him 
nor  in  man  living !  You  '11  beg  hard, 
Chief,  ere  I  pipe  to  you  or  to  your  funny 
friend  again.  Kilvie  piping  has  been 
(ilenkilvie's  backbone  since  Ossian*s  day. 
He  is  a  poor  Kilvie  man — Chief  or  no 
Chief — who  hearkens  a  Skye  fumbler 
when  his  own  clan's  piper  is  to  the  fore. 
For  me,  1  listen  to  no  man's  note  but 
my  own." 

With  that,  Lachlan,  in  a  snorting  storm, 
flung  himself  from  the  room. 

n. 

For  all  his  swelling  words,  Lachlan  had  to 
lend  his  ear  to  the  new  hand.  Kver}- 
morning  for  a  good  hour  the  Skye  lad  was 
strutting  the  grass  before  the  Chiefs  door, 
putting  life  into  the  day  with  his  pibroch. 
And  a  fair-faced,  swank  fellow  he  was,  but 
wanting  the  width  and  wiml  of  the  okl 
race  of  (ilen  pipers. 

**  He  has  the  swing  of  it,"  was  Lachlan's 
say.  "if  the  pith  was  in  him.  Pretty! 
prrtty  !  for  ladies  to  shake  their  feet  to, 
but  hardly  for  a  man  to  ilrink  eoura^e 
from." 

•*  Yes,"  one  might  answer  him — a  lass, 
likely ;  **  but  the  laddie  *s  young  and 
growing." 

Quick  Lachlan's j-etort  would  leaj),  **  Let 
him  bide,  then,  till  he  kens  his  trade. 
But  " — anil  a  sneer  would  go  with  it — 
**  he  kens  evervthini?  on  earth  alreadv  ; 
and  who  kens  everything  never  learns 
auy:ht." 

(.)ne  day,  a  man  willing  to  vex  tlie  oKl 
piper  said,  '*  Maybe  th(»  lad  ean  play  war- 
tunes  with  the  best  of  them.  lie  has 
never  had  his  chance.  Bide  till  the  Mlai  k 
Chanter  is  under  his  o.xter  and  the  clan  on 
the  march." 

**  Man,"     replied     Lachlan,     his     face 
brightening,  "  I  'm  weary  for  the  day  !  " 
Little  time  had  his  ueariness  to  grow 


upon  him.  One  cold  spnng  morning  the 
order  was,  **  On  with  the  war-gear  and 
go."  The  cause  }  The  old  cause ;  the 
cause  that  has  kept  Glenkilvie  poor  and 
empty  for  a  hundred  years  and  more  ;  the 
cause  that  on  a  bygone  day  had  made 
fatherless  the  men  that  now  took  the  road, 
and  had  made  their  fathers  fatherless 
before  them.  But  not  a  foot  held  back; 
not  a  woman  pressed  gudeman  or  sweet* 
heart  to  make  a  broken  bone  a  reason  for 
playing  an  inglc-side  part.  It  was  for  the 
old  cause,  the  cause  that  was  Glenkilvie's 
religion  and  is  mine  till  the  end — ^t6 
desert  it  was  a  crime,  to  give  life  for  it 
high,  eternal  honour. 

Amongst  the  readiest  to  go,  you  may  be 
sure,  was  Lachlan  with  his  Black  Chanter. 
Without  the  big,  rough  pipes  fashioned 
on  a  4ong  yesterday  by  a  wizard  hand, 
eyes  had  hardly  been  so  bright  or  partings 
so  cheerful.  For  it  was  known  that,  while 
they  sounded  their  wild  battle-notes, 
courage  should  never  be  wanting  to 
( xlenkilvie  hearts.  And  where  is  the  man, 
old  or  young,  can  be  quite  sure  of  himself 
when  he  faces  the  red  flashes  from  the 
white  cloud  and  sees  his  comrade  drop 
down  at  his  feet  ?  It  is  comfort  to  know 
that  a  power  othiT  than  and  stronger  than 
your  own  keeps  you  a  steadfast  and  true 
fighter.  Kvery  (ilenkilvie  man  had  that 
much  comfort  when  the  Black  Chanter 
was  with  him. 

T\w  hour  came  when  the  battle-tune  was 
wanted.  Never  had  occasion  more  called 
for  it.  A  weary,  sleepless  night,  a  cold 
grey  morning,  wt?t  arrows  of  rain  smiting 
knee  and  face,  and  a  handful  of  meal — 
these  things  are  poor  fare  to  raise  a 
dauntless  spirit  on.  Vet  a  dauntless  spirit 
had  not  been  wanting  had  the  old  ])cal 
brought  the  old  thoughts  of  dead  heroes. 
Hut  to  rush  on  the  crowded  steel  through 
the  death-storm  without  it  ! 

*'  I  p  with  it,  in  ( lod'sname,  Lachlan!'* 

cried  the  Chief.     **  Up  with  it,  good  lad! 

\V(?   need  the  Bla(  k    Chanter's    braggart 

voice.      Then  hev  for  (ilenkilvie  and  the 

aus<* ! 

Lachlan's  dour  brow  never  relaxed. 
The  big  j)ipes  were  under  his  arm,  but  no 
move  made  he  to  get  them  in  oidcr.     His 
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•eye  looked  downwards,  and  his  foot  beat 
the  heather. 

The  Chief  took  up  the  tale  again  : 
*•  You've  never  failed  us  yet,  old  fellow; 
you  won't  fail  us  to-day — and  such  a  day  ? 
•Come,  scream  it  out,  *  Steel  Blades  of 
Glenkilvie ' ! " 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  piper 
would  yield.  There  were  stirrings  in  him. 
His  face  changed,  and  he  laid  a  hand  on 
a  pipe.  But  again  the  dour  look  took 
him.  "It  seems,"  said  he  bitterly,  "my 
fingering  is  not  what  it  should  be.  Perhaps 
the  lad  from  Skye  will  try  what  the 
Macrimmon  touch  can  do." 

Time  for  further  parley  there  was  none. 
Some  of  the  clans  were  at  the  enemy's 
throat  already.  With  a  curse,  the  Chief 
bade  the  Skye  man  take  the  Black  Chanter 
from  Lachlan,  and  gave  the  order  to 
advatice  on  the  foe. 

What  an  advance !  Not  one  single, 
steady,  swinging  step,  but  a  hundred 
-different  steps — every  man  as  it  suited 
him.  And  the  blame  of  it,  whose  was  it  ? 
Was  it  the  Skye  man's,  who  had  laid  finger 
■on  the  Black  Chanter  never  before,  and 
had  small  knowledge  of  Glenkilvic's  war- 
peal  ?  Was  it  prideful  Lachlan's,  who 
had  stayed  his  hand  when  it  was  so  sorely 
needed  ?  Or  was  it  tlu»  Chiefs,  with  his 
little  respect  for  old  friends  and  his  great 
regard  for  new  ones  and  the  claret-cup  ? 
Settle  it  as  you  choose.  The  end,  anyway, 
was  evil.  Wet,  hungry,  and  without  their 
accustomed  note,  or  with  but  poor,  broken 
scraps  of  it,  thr  Glenkilvie  lads  scattered 
before  the  hot  bullets  of  the  redcoats  that 
met  them  half  across  the  muir. 

Lachlan  was  early  hit  in  the  leg.  Unable 
to  go  forward,  he  leant  against  a  big 
boulder  and  watched  the  evil  fate  of  his 


clan.  His  bonnet  was  off,  and  the  wind 
and  rain  were  among  his  grey  hairs.  In 
his  eyes  was  gloom,  but  never  a  tear. 

Back  came  the  Chief  rushing,  sword  in 
hand,  wild  with  anguish.  "  Shame,  shame 
on  you,  Lachlan  I "  he  cried.  "  On  you 
rests  the  dirdum  of  this !  But  it  is  nol 
too  late.  You  can  save  us  yet.  The  old 
measure ;  speak  it,  man,  speak  it  I " 

The  Skye  lad  was  passing  hastily  home- 
wards with  white,  dazed  face,  the  big  pipes 
trailing  in  the  trampled  mud.  **  Hey,  you," 
called  the  Chief;  **  damn  you !  Pass  over 
these  pipes.  You  have  not  the  wind  to 
scatter  the  dust  from  a  flower-leaf.  To 
hell  with  you  and  JMacrimmon  !  " 

With  never  a  word,  Lachlan  took  back 
the  Black  Chanter  and  set  the  wind-pipe 
to  his  lips.  His  cheeks  were  wet  as  his 
gaze  travelled  over  the  damp,  dark  muir, 
and  marked  the  straggling,  returning  men: 
of  his  broken,  dishonoured  clan — some 
running,  sword  and  pistol  cast  behind 
them  ;  others  crawling  along  slowly  and 
with  torn  limbs.  It  was  a  sorry  sight,  and 
worth  a  dim  eye. 

**  Play,  man  !  "  shouted  the  Chief;  **  or, 
by  the  heavens  above  us,  it  *s  in  my  heart 
to  let  you  have  my  dirk  !  " 

Without  so  much  as  looking  an  answer, 
Lachlan,  with  his  strong  lungs,  filled  the 
bag  with  wind.  Then  rose  upon  the 
air.  not  the  brisk,  quickening  strain  with 
the  war-heart  in  it  of  **  Steel  Blades 
of  Glenkilvie,"  but  the  dragging  wail 
of  the  **  Death-tune"  —  the  tune  to 
which  the  warriors  and  the  wise  men  are 
buried. 

And  to  that  tune  were  buried,  never 
more  to  rise  again,  the  glory  and  the 
strenq^th  and  the  honour  of  Glenkilvie 
and  its  clan. 
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By   M.    A.    RUTHERFURD. 


WHACK,  whack,  gurgle,  .splash ! — 
the  flying  twist  of  wet  linen 
describes  a  circle  like  a  magnified  puggree 
round  a  black  head,  and  falls  on  the  jigged 
glistening  rocks  with  as  rhythmical  a  swing 
as  a  conductor's  baton.  Splash,  whack, 
splash,  whack ! — both  sound  and  move- 
ment fascinating  in  their  dexterous 
monotony. 

There  is  such  bewildering  vigour,  loo, 
in  this  battle  of  blows.  For  a  brief  space 
one  wonders  which  is  the  thrasherand  which 
the  thrashed,  in  the  unequal  contest  between 
soft  linen  and  hard  rough  stone.  The 
one  seems  endowed  with  the  massed 
energies  of  the  Fates,  the  other  with  the 
passive,  inexhaustible,  everlasting  patience 
of  the  Ages.  But  the  passive  forces  of  the 
Cosmos  yield  first ;  Nature  has  ruled  it  so. 
All  too  soon  a  piteous,  shredding  shriek 
rings  out  to  heaven.  It  is  the  death-song 
of  the  fair  white  linen,  and  proclaims  its 
doom.  Then  as  its  last  note  fades  on  thi* 
listening  air,  the  presiding  genius  calls 
"  time." 

A  brown  bent  back  is  straightened. 
Two  thin  dark  legs,  water  -  covered,  and 
shiny  like  the  rocks  beside  them,  move  a 
step  or  two  nearer  the  edge  of  the  muddy 
pool.  From  a  heterogeneous  pile  of 
garments  waiting  their  turn  like  sacrificial 
victims,  a  fresh  one  is  selected.  The 
stricken  one  just  vanquished  swells  the 
heap  of  slain,  and  with  a  long  breath  of 
impartial  justice  the  god  of  battle  resumes 
his  sway. 

And  yet  in  one  aspect — his  official  one, 
so  to  speak,  and  the  one  most  familiar 
to  Anglo-Indians  and  all  visitors  to  the 
great  purp)e  East — the  Indian  dhobi  is  the 


meekest  of  men.  With  a  mildness  truly" 
amazing  to  those  who  know  his  brother 
craftsmen  of  other  lands,  he  will  submit 
without  a  murmur  to  indignities,  re- 
proaches, and  fines.  For  a  modest  and 
comprehensive  emolument  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  shillings  per  month  he  wilh 
wash,  iron,  and  starch  (providing  his  own 
materials)  for  a  family  where  babies  are 
the  most  prominent  members,  and  in 
which  muslin  dresses  and  white  shirts, 
not  to  mention  such  trifling  items  as 
tennis  -  flannels,  white  uniforms,  and 
mosquito-curtains,  form  component  parts. 
"  Oh,  that  dhobi !  '*  says  his  mistress  in 
tones  which  all  too  thinly  veil  the 
unspeakable ;  **  Plenty  bad  dhobiman," 
echoes  his  mistress's  ayah  ;  **  Fine  the 
brute  !  "  says  his  master,  constituting  him- 
self a  court  of  appeal  on  hearsay  evidence; 
while  the  dhobi  smiles  his  gentle,  depre- 
catory smile,  and,  with  joined  palms, 
protests  that  the  Presence  is  his  father 
and  mother. 

This  attitude  of  mind  is,  however, 
strictly  limited  to  the  Sahib's  compound, 
or  when  facing  an  infuriated  **  Mem," 
who,  like  another  Rachel,  weeps  for  her 
children's  things,  and  refuses  to  be  pacified 
because  they  are  not.  At  the  village 
washing-tank,  when  ankle  -  deep  in  the 
thick  muddy  brown  liquid  which  he  mis- 
calls water,  and  in  the  inviolable  privacy 
of  his  confreres*  society,  another  and  a 
deeper  side  of  the  dhobi's  character 
reveals  itself.  All  unsuspected  by  the 
shallow,  frivolous  foreigner  who  employs 
and  disdains  him,  an  occult  psychological 
mystery  occurs.  \t\  Y.^l'^V^wv  V^'^^  ^"^"^^ 
appears  ;    atv   Y.^sXeiti    Vi^^^^i.   v^^'s.  V>s^ 
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place.  The  troubled  waters  in  which  he 
stands  act  as  a  non-conductor  of  the 
«ffete  and  complex  civilisation  from  whose 
trammels  he  would  escape.  Secure  in 
his  element,  he  exacts  a  tardy,  but 
terrible  vengeance  on  the  dainty  nain- 
sook underwear,  the  frills  and  the 
furbelows,  the  !acc-t  rimmed  petticoats, 
and  the  slaverer  masculine  garments  of 
tho.se    who  are  at    once    his   tyraiit.s   aiul 

I.ct  us  take  one  more  glance  at  this 
strange  phenomenal  washerman  before 
leaving  l.im. 

As  ibe  great  Hindu  Festival  of  Iho 
Dusserab  approaches,  yet  another  dcvcl- 
o[mn-nt  in  his  complox  nature  can  be 
observed.  In  a  prouiincnt  position  in 
ihe  compound,  laid  out  with  pitik-ss 
accuracy  of  outline  an,l  .'xposure  of  detail, 
arc  Ids  mistress's  stockings.    Ids  master's 


Sahibs  rarely  makes  this  mistake.  Also 
his  irons  and  ironing-board  and  other 
implements  of  his  trade  are  included. 
Around  them  are  wreaths  of  vile-smclIing 
yellow  marigolds  and  sweet-scented,  but 
faded  jasmine  ;  in  front  a  ti^lsi  plant  and 
a  butti — a  saucer  with  a  drain  of  oil  and 
a  floating  wick,  llefore  the  group  the 
dhnbi  solemnly  and  decorously  dots 
pooja.  He  salaams  to  it  with  reverence. 
These  objects  of  his  craft  are  the  only 
gods  —  or,  perhaps,  the  only  gifts  of 
the  gods  —  he  knows  of  which  can, 
or  will,  provide  liim  with  the  slight 
sustenance  he  reijuires  to  fill  his 
uncomplaining  stomach.  Thus,  in  simple, 
childlike  gratitude  does  he  thank  them 
once  a  year,  at  iho  s;imc  time  keeping 
during  the  ceremony  a  sharp  look-out  as 
to  his  mistres.s's  vvhereahouls.  For  to 
the  mild  Hindu  the  IJusscnh  Festival  is 
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deep,  so  very  deep,  are  the  ways  of  the 
Indian  dhobi ! 

And  yet  what  a  potential  power  for 
good  ties  in  him  and  his  class !  More 
ihan  a  threat  of  advancing  Russian  armies. 


but  with  invincible  patience  bears  his 
burdens  as  Nature  has  made  him.  His 
poor  nostrils  are  the  only  part  of  his 
anatomy  tliat  have  not  been  left  as  created. 
With  Oriental  callousness  to  the  infliction 
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Inseparably  allied  lo  the  dhobi  is  his 
donkey.  He  is  the  only  creature  in  the 
vast  peninsula  that  shares  his  master's 
importance  and  his  virtues,  though  happily 
not  his  vices,  and,  unlike  him,  has  no 
periodically  rocurring  alternations  in  his 
asinine  character,  but  is  good  throughout. 
A  dhobi's  "moke"  knows  neither  bit  nor 
bridle,  neither  headstall  nur  pack-saddle. 


;  been  cruellv  slit  up  and 
whether  with  the  oiiject 
of  adornment  or  utility  no  Kuropean  can 
say.  A  native,  if  asked,  will  answer  that 
the  elongation  of  the  nostrils  improves  the 
donkey's  wind  ;  hut  as  the  operation  is 
inflicted  on  no  other  animal,  and  as  speed 
is  the  last  thing  ever  exacted  by  a  dhobi 
from  his  four-footed  slave,  this  explanation 
will  scarcely  hold  water  Perhaps  if,  like 
lialaam's  ass,  the  long-suflering  animal 
could  speak,  the  secret,  together  with 
others,  might  come  Icj  light  I  But  that  is 
as  it  may  be.  Meanwliile  the  deponent  is 
mute,  and  sayeth  not. 


PROCLAMATIONS  AND  BROADSIDES. 


THERE  is  no  mare  interesting  chapter 
in  the  great  Gospel  of  Grab  than 
that  entitled,  somewhat  euphemistically, 
"Collectors  and  Collecting."  It  is  the 
final  proof  of  Darwin's  theory  of  the 
Descent  of  Man,   for  it  links  the  pagan 


'.....  ,..t,  /^^  ir^/..j,s'f-er^: 


anil  .'nnrDrmnati'lyl  immonil  diimpanKce, 
ill  iiis  arlioroni  haunts,  with  the  hanker  of 
Lonihanl  Siroct  ami  the  frowsy  r^i^""'''" 
of  Mimtninrln-.  I.ouk  at  the  matter 
scienirlically.  Tin-  human  race  is  cursed 
with  the  ira/i-  fur  c-,ill,-i.-thi.i,'.  whether  it 
>cts,  ]iostago- 

pink  anil  sii.ifL'-gn-i-n  .  tin-  ii,uar-Btumj)s  of 
The  ( Iroat  ,this  is  pi-ciili.irl_v  Transatlantic), 
penny  toys,  iH-rsimal  pn-s-i-rnl tings,  scalps, 
jewels,  gohl,  theatre- pnisjramines,  iir  tall 
hat.-i.  We  all  culirirt  -ii'riii ■tiling,  just  as 
the  chimpanzee  hoards  lirinlit  pei)liit;.s  and 


ips    with  all  tlu'ir 


coloured  straws.  And  we  shall  go  OD 
collecting  until  the  King  of  Chifronier& 
on  his  white  horse  comes  and  collects  us, 
sweeps  us  into  his  rag-bag,  and  ultimately 
sticks  us  into  a  box  in  his  museum,  labelled 
significantly :  "  Here  lies  Richard  Roe, 
writer  of  very  poor  magazine  articles,  and 
collector  of  '  editorial  regrets.'  " 

All  this  is  very  pretty  moralising,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  much  to  do  with 
the  title  of  this  article.  Yet  it  leads  up  to 
one  statement  we  desire  to  make — that 
there  an:  but  two  kinds  of  collector  who 
should  be  tolerated  in  polite  society:  the 
first  bi'caiisi>  he  is  a  iiecessar)'  evil,  and 
thiTefiirc  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted — 
the  lax-coliector;  the  second,  the  collector 
of  histurii-al,  scientific,  or  statistical  data. 
All  others,  being  more  or  less  Insane, 
should  be  ci)nsif,'neil  to  liedlam. 

We  need  not  here  consider  the  tax- 
collector.  His  efforts  to  enliven  the  dull 
daily  round  arc  sulliciently  appreciated, 
liut  the  collector  of  historical  data  has  not 
been  properly  recotfoised,  nor  have  his- 
services  been  reasonably  acknowledged. 
Macau  lay,  to  name  but  one  historian, 
would  never  have  bt-en  able  to  complete- 
his  History  of  Kngland  were  it  not  for  the 
collector  of  broadsides.  Royal  Proclama- 
tions, etc.,  from  which  he  drew  authentic 
information  concerning  the  events  of  long 
ago. 

Of  "  Proclamations  and  Broadsides  "■ 
we  wish  to  say  something;  and  though 
definitions  are  odious,  and  a  very  con- 
fession of  ignorance,  it  may  be  well 
at  the  outsi'i  t<)  di^fine  a  broadside. 
Originally,  a  broadside  was  merely  a 
sheet  of  paper  printed  on  one  side 
onlv,  so  that  it  might  be  pasted  on 
a  wall  or  conspirunus  place  for  public 
perusal ;  but  the  term  has  become  extended 
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CHARLES,    ^^ 
Pritioe  of  WakSi  &c. 

Rcgem  of  chcKIogdoiiii  of  &*f£n^. 
Eailmi,  fnmr  and  Awb«i<  andthc 
DominloDi  dKTctinto  bdangbi^ 


to  incliiilo  all  manner  of  pamphlets, 
posters,  loose  sheets  of  songs,  pictures, 
"  dying  siwechcs,"  etc.  Indeed, 
originally,  a  broadside  was  a 
placard  of  any  sort  whatso- 
ever. The  French  preserve  the 
intention  in  their  "affiche." 

The  most  ancient  broadside 
known  or  recorded  was  not 
printed  but  written,  aiul  had 
for  its  author  no  less  a  poet 
than  the  golden  Virgil.  He 
wrote  a  flowery  compliment  to 
his  Augustus,  and  affixed  it  to 
the  walls  of  the  imperial  Palace. 
One  Bathyllus  claimed  it  for 
his  own,  but  Virgil  exposed  the 
charlatan  very  neatly  by  wriliiif; 
some  extra  verses  from  which 
he  omitted  certain  words  and 
half-lines.  liathyilus  could  not 
supply  the  "  missing  wortls." 

Later  broadsides  were  those 
displayed  on  a  statue  near  the 
Ursini  Palace  in  Rome,  and 
known  as  pasquinades,  ()r 
pasquils,  names  <ierived  from 
the  caustic  shoemaker,  Pasquin, 
who  kept  shop  in  a  hutch 
below  the  Palace  eaves.    These 

No. 


pasquils  were  chiefly  attacks  on  the  reign- 
ing Pontiffs,  who  certainly  gave  cause  for 

scoff  and  jeer. 

Under  the  heading  of  broadsides  may 
also  be  gathered  the  written  challenges  lo 
disputation  afiixcd  lo  the  doors  of  colleges 
and  churches  by  wandering  scholars.  Th« 
old  Universities  of  Europe  were  not  like 
our  modern  seats  of  learning  —  isolated 
bodies  with  separate  regulations.  They 
had  a  free  interchange,  a  kind  of  Masonic 
community,  by  which  a  person  holding  a 
position  or  degree  in  one  of  them  was  free 
of  ail  the  others,  and  held  his  rank,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  But  before  being 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  a  scholar  and 
a  brother,  he  had  to  justify  his  claims  by- 
disputing.  The  subject  generally  chosen 
was  a  world-moving  theme,  such  as  the 
colour  of  angels'  feathers,  how  many  devils 
could  sit  on  a  pin-point,  and  so  on.  This 
practice  of  disputation  fell  into  disrepute 
through  the  Rockefeller  tactics  of  the 
Admirable  Crichton,  who  —  vain  thing 
that  he  was ! — beplastered  the  church 
and    college    doors    of    Europe   with    his 


ihSi  •—J'^Tiiftnur-FIBI  Wiur  111  IB  fmjffvSim' 
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challenges    "to    arguify," 
below   one  of  his  »'hoops  : 


i  wil  wrote 
"  And  those 
a  the  Falcon 


By  [he  King. 

APROCLAMATION 


"^-f"!-!- -'■-'■-: '^  lA 


wliurc  he  ttill  bt  exhibiu^l  alive." 
s,  ill  ihosL-  liiiys,  (viTc  thi'  show- 
places  for  bears  from  the  Pyrfiiecs,  magic- 
workers,  and  iHher  lions.)  Jlartiii  Luther 
was  one  of  the  last  to  perpetuate  the 
■custom,  by  pasting  his  theses  against 
indulgences  on  the  doors  of  Wittenberg 
Cathedral  on  All  Saints'  ]Jay.  An  interest- 
ing survival  at  the  present  day  is  the  grant- 
ing of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 


(I" 


by  the  Scots  Universities  to  writers 
-of  theses  approved  by  the  Senati 
Academics. 

Coming  down  to  the  less  simple  times 
■when  [iriniing  came  into  daily  use,  ivc  find 
the  ti-rin  "  broadside  "  extended  to  include 
])r<jclamatiims  (royal  or  civic),  grants  of 
iudulg<:jices  and  other  ecclesiastical  privi- 
leges, ballads  and  satires  in  verse,  historical 
matter  in   ]>rose,  engravings  and  woodcut 


illustrations,  alwajs  provided  that  they  are 
printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  Of 
these  there  are  three  uell-known  col- 
lections :  that  in  thu  Itnti^h 
Museum,  that  of  the  Society  of 
Antir|uaries.  and  that  in  the 
Chethum  Library,  Maiichestcr. 
The  oldest  priiiteil  broadside 
is  in  the  possession  of  the 
S<)ciety  of  .'Vntii.|uarics.  It  is 
ail  '•  Indulgence  granted  by 
Our  Holy  Father  Li-o  that  none 
is  to  all  such  as  shall  contri- 
bute money  towards  the  ransom 
of  Sir  John  I'yilet,  Knight  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Christ, 
uho,  coming  from  Jerusalem, 
was  taken  j)risoner  b^-  ihc 
^laiiris  and  Infidels,  cruel 
enneniys  unto  Cristes  feithc, 
and,  by  them,  through  their 
great  lormeiits  and  threaten- 
inges  of  (Lthe.  was  compelled 
eitluT  Ki  leve  his  feithe  or  to 
pay  unto  iheni  many  millions  of 
diuats  of  gold ;  the  said  knight 
having  bound  himself  to  certain 
Venetian  merchants,  who  had 
advanced  for  his  deliverance  the 
summe  of  looo  ducats  for  his 
s;iid  ransom,"  This  broadside, 
which  was  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Windsor,  was  presented  to 
the  society  by  I'rince  .Albert.  It  may  be 
referred  to  the  year  151,1.  the  year  of 
the  election  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  "Our  Holy 
i'ather  that  now.'  is." 

The  cr)llection  in  the  Chetham  Library, 
presented  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwcil, 
is  very  rich  in  Royal  IVoclamations  con- 
cerning all  manner  of  trivialities.  No.  576, 
for  instance,  relates  to  the  "  Restraint  of 
Killing,  Dressing,  and  Hating  of  Flesh  in 
I^nt.  or  on  I'ish  Dayes  a|)pointed  by  the 
Law  to  be  observed."  Another,  dated 
from  Whitehall,  .\ug.  3,  1661,  is  for  "the 
Well-Ordering  the  Making  of  White  Starch 
within  this  Realm,  and  for  Restraint  of  the 
Importation  thereof  from  foreign  Parts." 
It  would  seem,  also,  that  about  this  time, 
and  for  a  long  period  afterwards,  there 
ivas  a  ta.t  on  firiplacTtt !  A.  Royal  Pro- 
clamation,   dated    Junc\<),     i66j,     from 
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Hampton  Court,  concerns  "  ihe  Act  for 
the  Revenue  on  Fire-hearths  and  Stdves." 
The  tax  was  levied  as  late  as  1684,  for 
we  have  in  the  Chctham  collection  a 
"  Receipt  from  the  Latly  Archer  for 
ilutv  on  fire-hearths  at  Thrvdon  (iarnon." 


Possession  of  the  French  King."  So  the 
Mcrrie  Alonarch  was  even  more  of  a 
"  i'roicctor "  than  was  Sour  Oliver.  A 
fairer  kind  of  protection  is  exhibited  in 
the  prodamntiun  "against  ail  Jesuits  and 
Priests,  exco])t  Mr.  Jtihn  Huddleston,  who 


That  the  cry  of  Knglnnd  for  the  F.nghsh, 
or  Britain  for  the  British,  is  no  new  one, 
witness  the  proclamation  of  Nov.  10.  if.dd, 
•'  Pruhihiting  the  Importation  of  all  sons 
of  Manufactures  and  ci>mmo<liiies  whatsn- 
t-vtr,  of  theOrowth.  Production,  or  Marm- 
laciure  of  France,  and  uf  all  I'laccs  in  tlie 


escape  from 


did  eminentiv  serve  u: 
Worcester."  ' 

The  jirice  of  coal— it  was  really  sea-coal 
then — mn-t  havi-  lie.n  high  in   i'>++.  since 
snbstitmes  wi-re  s.iu;;ht.     "  Ariilicial  Fkv, 
i.r  Coule  (01  VVwU  ;u\A  Vo<«v.    '\\C^&■^w;\■&^ 
the  ofU.1  ..(  ai\  extvWtm  w^^-«  \\v;*;^'»»'''^- 
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by  Mr.  Richard    (loslinji,    Inginccr   (lalf  of  il^   Avas   n<il    miknown  in  Charles   tl 

(ieccasccl),    but    now   ihougbt    fit   to    jmt  Sccoinl's    imv,    fur  bore    wv  have  "  Tl 

in  practice.     Rca<1.     Practice.     Judge.    A  CasiMjf  the  Kn-c  SliiimriKlils  of  Knglan 

mcthoii  of  artificial  coals  In-  a  conipouinl  stalinf;  llu-  injustice  and  opitrussion  su: 

of    clay,    small     sea-coai,    sawdust,    and  taincd  by  the  Shipwn;,'lits  of  all  Knj^laii 

chopped  straw   made  into  bricks  or  firu--  liv  tin-  injurious  exclusion  of  ail  tiiat  era 

balls."     Here  we    have   the  precursor  of  from    escreisinj,'  their  craft  at  NewcastI 


\n    fin-hl-rks.      .\s      . 

.   .   Willi      liiiurcs 

oi     Newcastle     mci 

,;M-.iil.ir    nl    "  Mr.       \ 
■  d,-,vNS,-d  .-  adds  :      < 

olfTiily    ol.stnicti 
licr    pans     proii 

-■     shipwrights      fron 
fdiu.^'     in     search     o 

lomisl.mlk'athlurf     i 

ui)lovment." 

and  so  forestalls  th<> 

fertain    pills   ar> 

said    lo    be    worth  i 

inj;  ]ieat  in  I.nndon.      i, 

lin.-a    a    box.    ;ii 

I    c.Tiain    others    are 

product  of  \i(lona's      s 

iccially  drsigin-d 

ir  ihf  •■ruddification" 

,  but  jiickeling  (or  a  good  imilaiion      of  the    I'ale  ;    but    « liui    .1   woful  lack  oi 
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imagination  tlicrt-  is  in  ihcsc  roconinicmi-  t)iiril  GcorRL-'s  day,  iirnphct-y,  that  aggra- 

iiiions    whi-n    compared     with     "  Orana  vatcd  form  uf  whuopiiiK-cougli,  did    not 

Aiig<>lica,  or  the  true  Scotts  Pills,  left  to  begin  its  ravagt-s  with  tlie  groit  Haxtcr. 

posterity    by    Dr.    I'atrick    Anderson,    of  We  remember  tliat  in  the  ereiluioiis  days 

Edinburgh.    I'hysician    to     His     Majesty  <,f  uur  youtli  ttie  Clirhti.in  J/.ralJ  had  a 

K.  Ch.    I.,    ami    constantly  used    as    his  viok-iU  eruption  of  predictiiKis,  and  that, 

orilinary  I'hysick  liy  K.  t'li.  li.   Are  fiiiih-  with  quaking  lieart.wo  stood  uiuler  the  stars 

fully    prepared      by     I[sabelln]     Imji  imi  mic  winter  nrglu  waiting  for  the  anhangdic 


from  FJinhuri-h.  N.iu  liutjg  at  ih.-  rni.urn,  tanl.ir.  il,;.i  «a>  \-  li.r:d.l  the  Miltemiium. 

ov.T  against   the    \Vauh.H..ii>.-.    ii.ar   ihe  Arm;.-.  d.i..n.   ih.-    lall   ..|   the   N-ipoleonic 

Mav-I'..U-    in    th.-    Str.iml.    I...nduu       ]!y  d>n;My.  at.d  «li;il  n..|.     N.-w.  in  ..ur  less 

H.T   -Majesties   auilnirii>."       W!,..    ...n!.l  itnairinaiiu' ]in-.;il.  «.■  ilirill  to  U-arn  ilial 

rtsist  this.-     Wlivn  r.-iahv    d.ad  inahv,  th.'    i'rMj.h.t    tlaxi.r  ua-  n<.t  tin-   tir>i    in 

il  is  true,  for  this  -h.Ti  i^  uf  Anii.'\  lim.-  t!ie  li.ad.     "A   l'r..pl.r,i,  Imm    the    ijtii 

consumes  Ix-nelie  b..ln-.-.  «!...  --  l...l,l  as  .  li.i[.i.r     d      K.-vrlaii-.ns,      aJlu.ling     t.. 

deny  their  virtues  .-  l;n..naj.ar:e  :    ^iu.Hii;!,-    th.-    U  Uvr-  «<   U\, 

If  wearc  tul^l^t  .^ur  l.ruadbides  ui' the  udtuc    cuTicsVMiuWwi    -a-aV    \Vv     XwokkX- 
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L  O  N  DON 


VERBRANDT. 

1 1  Scpreniliir,  Nlcim  t-llijl,  1666. 


Alphabet,  to  make  up  tlit-  Number  of  the  ioutul  ibc  tnnh  of  this,  not  only  in  the 
Iteast,  606."  In  finding  this  broadside,  collectinfr,  but  in  the  publication  of  them. 
and  publishing  the  fact,  wi;  pay  off  some-  Old  Jimmy  Caliiach,  at  the  beginning 
what  of  the  grudge  ivc  owe  the  Prophet      of    the   nineteenth    ceniurj-,  made    more 

than  a  respectable  living 
out  of  his  ■'  Last  D>-ing 
S])oechos  and  Confes- 
sion s,"  "Dreadful 
Murders,"  "Songs — three 
yards  a  penny,"  "  (jal- 
lowses,"  "  Mysterious 
Suicides,"  and  so  on. 
t'atnach  made  jf^joo  b\-  his 
"Trial  of  Queen  Caroline." 
and  a  like  sum  by  his 
"  Trial  of  Thurtell  and 
Hunt  for  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Wiare."  "  Murder 
sliL'Cts"  were  generally 
written  so  as  to  be 
apjilicalile  generally  :  thus 
a  Huxton  tragedy  could, 
by  a  mere  "  batter  of 
typf,"  lie  made  to  sene 
for  Itrixlon.  These  con- 
vi-rtiblc  fiisli'ins  came  to 
be  known  as  "cocks" 
\-f.  "cooks"]  or  "catch- 

Itiit  if  publishers  made 

much,  collectors  have  had 

to     spend     much.         Ten 

guineas  is  quite  an  ordinary 

price    for    a   tiny    slip    of 

wliitey-brown  paper  ;  and 

as  much  as  thirty  guineas 

has  been  given  for  a  small 

shei't    relating    to     Sweet 

Nell  of  Old  Dniry,  or.  as 

her   brnadside   title    goes, 

"The  Notorious  Madame 

Fifteen  guineas  was  frequently 

■)me  rare  specimen  by  the   late 

rant,  from  whose  collection,  the 

early  twelve  years,  wc  are  per- 

reproduce    in    facsimile    a    few 

fis.     Colonel  (Inmt's  collection 

n  the  possession  of  Mr.  Tregaskis, 

(iile  bibliopole  of  High  Holbom, 

'ourtesy  we  have  to  acknowledge. 

if  the  most  interesting  broadsides 

ii«  n  is  the  proclamation  by  Bonnie 

Charlie,   which  must  rank  as  the 


Baxter  because  his 
"tome  off,"  and  we — 
in  ibc  throes  of  juveni! 
Prophecy  is  a  hobby 
ing  of  broadsides.     Il 


Pcir. 


.    decide    which 


wife  of  that  genllem 
the  first  lime,  she  sa> 
the   Apollo    Pelvidei 


iticinatioiis"  did  not 
-n-ere  left  lanieniing 
le  croup. 

the  collect- 
not  need  a 
is  the  more 
s,"  said  the 

sic  bcautv  of 


mitled    to 
quaint  she 


I  hobb, 


givt 
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raost  delicious  of  princely  tu  quoques. 
"  The  Elector  of  Hanover,  whether  landed. 
or  allempting  to  land,  in  any  Part  of  His 
Majesty's  Dominions,"  is  humour  truer  far 
than  the  proverbial  ColeriOgian  ignorance 
of  Connie  Gilchrist.  Next  in  historic 
interest  comes  the  Royal  Proclamation 
calling  in  and  suppressing  those  books 
written  by  "John  Milton,  late  of  West- 
minster, in  the  county  of  Middlesex,"  in 
which  occur  "  Certain  Treasonable  Pass- 
ages against  Us  and  Our  Government, 
and  most 
Impious 
Endeavours  to 
justilie  the 
horrid  and 
unmatchable 
MurtherofOur 


M  e  m  o  r  y." 
Master  Milton, 

had  fled,  or  so 
obscured  him- 
self that  he 
could  not  be 
brought  to 
Legal  Tryal 
and  deservedly 
receive  con- 
dign e  punish- 
ment ;  where- 
fore Majesty 
"  takes  it  out" 
in  boycott  more 
effective  than 
any  in  our  day. 
"The  Court 
of  England ; 
or,  The  Pre- 
parationforthc 
Happy  Coron- 
ation of  King 
William  and 
Queen  Mary." 
is  valuable 
chiefly,  to  our 

mind,  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  persist- 
ence of  English  prcjudice("  English"  being 
osedinits  strictly  limited  sense).    Here  we 


have  a  doggerel  dialogue  between  English 
Man,  Taffy,  Sawny,  Teague,  ^nd  Myn  Herr, 
in  which  English  Man  is  alone  permitted 
to  use  intelligible  speech.  Sawny,  iii 
particular,  is  made  to  speak  a  tongue  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land,  a  tongue  that  was 
most  certainly  not  known  in  the  Scotland 
of  that  day  any  more  than  the  crystallised 
"  Hech,  mon  !  "  of  Punch  is  known  beyond 
the  Tweed  to-day.  The  pictorial  decor- 
ations of  this  sheet  are  ingenious,  especially 
striking  being  the  somewhat  Dutch  angel 


which  trumpets  joy  to  the  left  of  the  King. 
In  the  "Figure  Representant  Le  Supplice 
et   execution    de  I'A.ne.'i^.  4v,  ■ro.'afv.  i.^.-.\s-^t 
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contru  le  trts-meschant,  tri^s-abommable, 
I't  tr^s-dete stable  parricide  Ravaillac,"  we 
gL't  some  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
pbrasc  "  refinement  of  cruelty."  The 
Chinese  are  supposed  to  have  a  monopoly 
of  this  sort  of  amusement,  bat  the  French 
of  Henri  the  Fourth's  day  left  little  undone 
that  imagination  could  suggest.  Ravaillac, 
poor  madman,  seer  of  visions  and  hearer 
of  voices,  had  the  misfortune  to  find  the 
gallant  Henri  (^uatre  in  the  way  of  his 
knn'i:  (a  broken  file,  by  the  way),  and  so 
bfxame    the   mouse    of  the  legal  cat.     A 


the  breast,  a  signe  that  he  did  live  and  die 
an  obstinate  Papist."  [We  quote  from  an 
English  tract.]  He  was  bound  upon  a 
St.  Andrew's  cross  of  iron  and  wood,  and 
then  "  the  hand  with  the  knife  and  half 
that  arm  was  put  into  an  artificial!  furnace 
of  fire  and  brimstone."  After  one  or  two 
horrors  too  painful  to  record,  "  with 
tonges  and  pincers  they  cut  colloppes  (rf 
flesh  from  liim,  and  burned  them  before 
his  face,  and  into  the  wounds  they  poured 
scalding  Oyle,  Rosen,  Pitch,  and  Brimstone 
together."    Thereafter  came  the  tearing  to 


AGtnnil  Mtttlng  of  iht  Siimime  of  xfifC,  fctiot 
Appdnied  lo  be  Held  M  Mr,  Jfjhr  K-gX  w  ilie  h-mrr 
Tavnn  in  Whiit-Qiatfi!,  XmAv,  on  Sam^i  the  i^h 
of  ihii  Inftani  Mtj,  i;*].  fccing  ihe  Amuvtrfiry  \a  Memoiy 
o(  ihe  hippy  RcQoiaikm  ot  K I NG  C  //,^  fl  i  C  J  ilit  id,  and 
ilie  ROVAL  Funily.  Vou  ats  einwiily  dtfucd  to  be  dicit 
by  Twilvc  o(  die  ClocK  picdlely,  by  yoiu  inofl  lumble  Sci- 


Sicii'uds. 


Huw  "Kl-xt;.-.-  UVEL 

glance  at  the  drawing  will  show  the  end 

pieces  by  horses,  shown  in  the  wood-cut ; 

of  him,  but  the  wIk.U-  i)rocess  of  cxiin- 

and    a    terrible    business    ii    was,    onu   of 

guishing   ilesiTvos    rrciud.      After  having 

the  hiirses  falling  through  e\linustion,  and 

been    tortur.-d    g.iitly   for    two    or    three 

a  cavalier  from  the  edified  niidimce    re- 

davs,     he     was     brr.usht      out     of     the 

placing  it  with  his  own  mount.     It  may 

ConcierK<Ti,>.  .-nid  plac.-.l.  -  nakr.i  in  his 

be  noted  al>..  that   Ravailla.'s  father  ;;nd 

shin."  in  a  iin]d>rrli  nr  dung-  can.  with 

mother  were  Imnished  ;ind  cnulawi-d.  and 

a   "Torteli  nf  mo  pound  wi-i,!,-lit  in  one 

his   rektions   were   f.,rbidd.ii   t..   bear  the 

hand,  and  the  knife  « li.r.-uiib  i'lr  UIUmI  the 

name  "if  Ravaillac,  "as  a  name  unwnrihy 

King;  chained  to  the  otli.r  hand.  s..  .ipenly 

of  our  connme," 

to  be  sei-ne.lhal  the  l,'a>l  child  tlnr.-  present 

Thui  the  early  I'jigli.-;li  I'ri.l.-.-iants  were 

might  behold  it."     Taken  t<.  Nntn-  Dame. 

not  behind  the  executiixurs  ..t    Ravaillac 

h(?  ilid  penance,  and  thence  he  was  carried 

in  ingenuity  may  be    guiinTrd    Ir.nn   the 

cc  La  Grt-vt:      "In  bis  ftr.st  coming  on  the 

broadside  showing  ihr  cruelties  inllicted 

caffold.  be  crossed  liiniiflf  i/irecil.v  over 

on     y,ng\is\i     CaUiuVic     nvaivv^^.       TVve 
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custoniaQ-  jiriiici  itf  salt  shimlJ  mn  i>e 
forgolltn  liiTc,  for  the  bmaiisiiU-  is  issucii 
from  Biilosna,  a  not  iiiipri-jiiilici'il  ()uarU-r. 
'I'liu  ri'inaiiiing  brtjadskk's  lii-re  rc|iro- 
duital  explain  liiomsclvL-s.  Historical 
intL-rest  CL-ntrcs  in  "  I...(uiun  ViTbraiKl;/' 
ami  our  pL-culiarly  lirilish  jfravcyanl  limnour 
scintillait-s  in  the  ■'  F.lug)'  on  llic  Dratli  ol 


wlio  wrote  ami  sold  versified  accounts  of 

local  ..iu.y,s  .,7:6ns.  He  lid  not  sell  the 
sheets  llicmsi-lves,  as  he  was  careful  to 
inlorni  tin-  purcliastT.  for  ho  had  regard 
lo  a  ceri;iiii  Act  of  Parliament.  He  sold 
y.m  a  Mrau,  and  jireseiited  you  with  a 
cu|.y  uf  [he  liliei,  as  it  generally  was, 
fnr  "yiiur   kiiidn.'ss  lo  the   poor   lilind." 


Mr.  Christo|.lirr  Treston.  Master  of  Iler 
Maiesiies  liear-fiardeii.  at  Ilocklev  iti  the 
Hole." 

'I'he  broad-id.->  ..f  Vicloria's  reiiiii  have 
heeii  cliiellv  Ruval  I'ro,  laniaiions,  alih.mg'i 
in  remote  parts  ..f  ihese  i>l;iiid-.  the 
humorous,  the  poetical,  aiul  the  -^currilon' 
broadside  is  not  nnknoHii.  Not  inorethiiii 
ten  years  agu  there  lived  in  .■MiiT.lecn  a 
propt-r  old  knave  kimwu  as  "  Iflin'  liol>," 


■  vrrv  latest  broadsides  are  King 
r.!  tl„-  .S-u-nth-s  IVoelamali..ns.  three 
1.  h  w.Te  to  be  >een  at  the  Mepv  leading 
Duke  111' York's  statu- — ..ne  eiijnining 


-   ..f    ; 
M|-  the 


[  the 


duties,  , 


eiijni 


..UL    Inrbi.I.lini;    the     u>e    all.r    a    cecUMV 
■  late    nt    v\\e    vViuU'.MW  \\\   v\w   \i^.■^\^^  ""^ 
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WHEREAS  it  has  pleMed  Almighty  GmI  to  odi  t»  Hi*  Mercy  our  Itte  Sovereifpi  Lmiy 
yictorio^  of  Blemecl  and  Glorious  Memory,  by  whone  Decease  the  Imperial  Crows  cf 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britmm  and  IreUm^  is  solely  and  rightfully  come  to  the  High 
Mighty  Pri«ice  Albert  Edumrd :  Vft,  therefore,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  this 
being  here  assisted  with  these  of  Her. late  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  with  Numbers  off  other 
Gentlemen  of  Quality,  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldennen,  and  Citizens  of  Urndt^  do  uow 
with  one  Voice  and  Consent  of  Tongue  and  Heart,  publish  and  proclaim.  That  the  HIgli 
Mighty  Prince,  Albert  Edwmrd,  is  now,  by  the  l>eath  of  our  late  Sovereign  of  Happy 
become  our  only  lawful  and  rightful  Liege  Lord  Edttard  the  Seventh  by  the  Grace  of 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britmm  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Emperw  off 
iNttia,'  To  whom  we  do  acknowledge  all  Faith  and  constant  Obedience,  with  all  hearty  and  kipiMe 
Affection;  beseeching  God,  by  whom  Kings  and  Queens  do  reign,  to  bless  the  Royal 
Edieard  the  Seventh  with  long  and  happy  Years  to  reign  over  us. 


J* 


Given  at  the  Court  at  Si,  James's,  this  Twenty-third  day  of  Jamiarfff  in 'the  Tesr  vf 
One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one. 
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GIUSEPPE     VERDI. 

SOME  ANECDOTES   AND    PERSONAL    RECOLLECTIONS. 
By   Dr.   MARIO    BORSA. 


TO    give  my  last  impression   first- 
was   at    La    Scala,    the  celebrate 
opera-house    of   Milan,    on    the    5th    1 
February,  eight  years  ago,  that  I  last  sa 
the    Maestro.      It   was    my    privilege   ; 
dramaticcritic  of 
La  Pvrsn'.ranza, 
the  oldest  Italian 
newspaper,  to  be 
present  at  a  re- 
hearsal of  "  Fal- 
staff."and  I  shall 
never  forget  how 
impressive      the 
simple  figure  of 
the  great    com- 
post r  seemed  to 
me.      Tht   dark 
jacket,       the 
drooping  collar, 
the   loosely  tied 
scarf     and     lo« 
felt  hat  are  more 


they  appeared  in 
the  dim  light 
of  the  theatre, 
empty  save  for 
the    presence    of 

the  performers  and  officials.  He  stood  on 
the  stage  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  now 
directing  the  artists,  now  the  orchestra,  and 
now  and  again  taking  suggestions  from 
his  friend  Arrigo  BoTto,  the  author  of  the 
libretto.  He  was  singularly  calm  and 
self-possessed,  and  showed  not  a  trace  of 
the  nervousness  one  might  have  expected 
to  note  in  him  before  his  great  work  had 
received  the  verdict  of  the  public.     Such 


.  as  was  displayed  I  noticed 
in  the  performers  themselves  But  at  the 
end  of.  the  rehearsal  the  whole  orchestra 
recognised  that  the  Maestro  was  justified 
of  his  tranquillity,  for  they  rose  rn  masse. 


their  heads  and 
shouting  enthu- 
siast i  c  a  1  1  y. 
"liravo!  Viva 
Verdi  I  "  When 
the  cheering  had 
died  away,  he 
turned  to  them 
with  a  quiet 
smile  and  a 
shake  of  his 
head,  saving, 
'  Well,  let  us 
hope  the  audi- 
■nce  will  be  of 
your  opinion  on 
Monday  night." 
His  hope  was 
realised.  For 
February  i)  wit- 
nessed one  of 
phuto.  bj  noui,  Mii.D,         ^1^^      greatest 

triumphs  the 
Italian  theatre  has  seen.  It  is  probable 
that  few  Italians  were  affected,  so  far  as 
outward  seeming  showed,  by  that  triumph 
as  little  as  Verdi  himself,  who,  while  yet 
ail  the  world  was  ringing  with  bis  praise, 
quietly  retired  to  his  country-seat  near 
Busseto  to  undertake  his  much-loved  task 
of  superintending  the  management  of  his 
gardens.  This  seat  will  doubtless  be  tht 
goal  of  many  pilgrimages  and  be  regarded 


(HUSEITK   VERUl. 


as  a  national  shrine, 

or  here  Vcrili  Iivi:d 

through  iho  best  yvm^ 

of  his 

life,  ami  lic-rc 

his     ill' St    work     was 

(lone. 

I   rcniL'tnlXT  it  vcrj- 

■^ 

woU— the  villa,  com- 

^^k 

fortabk'     and     ([uict, 

^^^k 

hi.l<k-n       amoiij; 

^^^^ 

ginautic:  trees,  iijaiitinl 

^^MMj 

l.y  the  Maestro  in  his 

I^V  i 

youth,    anil    sliciwinj; 

many  signs  of  nuallh 

^^Ki 

ami  artistic  ta.slr,  tln' 

^^^H|> 

[lfsifj;n    hi'iiif,'  Wrdi's 

njnj^H 

own.      At  lirst  it  on- 

^^^^^ 

sistc.I  <ir  only  live  ur 

^^^^^^ 

It  uas  ric 
pr..-t.-nii, 


cjiief  wonder  of  the 
Villa  (li  Sanl'  Agata, 
;itualeil  not  far  from 
homestead       of 


the 
Roncolc, 


Vt 


^^^^^^^KK 

birthplace,    where    at 

^^^^P^^^^^  " 

present  an  old  woman 

^^^^^    ^           k 

sells  wine  to  passing 

^T^Ml         ^.^B               ^k 

peasants. 

y^K  i9^ft       V 

As  showing  Verdi'.s 

sKf  ^  vv     s 

affection      for      Sant' 

^K      ^"^i^  fl 

Agata,  I  may  mention 

^^^Hk    ^''^Hb,  ^b 

here   that  in    his  will 

■H^H     '  'T^^K.^V 

he    charges    the     did 

^^^^^L      7  .^l^v 

man    to     whom     the 

^^^^^^^^B^^^^^V 

gar.Kn,     ar.      I.f. 

^^^^^^H^^^^^r 

always     to     cidtivate 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Ihem    as     they    have 

^^^^^^^^^^r 

hitherto     been     euhi- 

vnted,     and      adds 

rlioto.  t>i  i'JL.UJ,  MUiii. 

long     instructions 

as    m    the    particular 

-Michftti,    ol.l      flowers  to  !)c  ftr 

jivn  in  jiartieular  i)aris  nl 

rarv  uith    rare      iln'  ijronnds.     N 

)  duiibt   his  fondness  lor 

IS,"  o.ll.-.tiuns      his  lj,.me  was  k.- 

>t  alive  and  im.Teaseil  by 

iclu'n   >u  iiic-      his    nu.-niury   <jf 

the    work    he    had    done 

liirnishi'd  with      ilien-.     For  it  w. 

s  here  that  he  composed 

'rnt-Hi-alL-hi'iiiy      in  only  lliirti'cn 

lays"I,a  Traviata,"  and 

VLKbl  9  DlKlllfL. 
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after  that  "  Aida,"  "  Otello,"  "  Fal staff," 
an<i  all  his  best  operas.  Living  here  apart 
from  the  world  in  his   loved  retirement, 


Verdi  was  yi-t  keirnly  ativi;  to  al!  that 
happening  in  musical  i.ircles.  It  is 
freely    tlmt    he    i.nmi-    directl; 


tmc,  bi'caiise   even  when   he 
cnliirged    !iis  lechniinie,  he  yi 


mider   thc 
Kil  entirely 


work  to  the 
of  his   amiioi 


:  highh 
Ivv.'ii 


details    of    his    work    Ve 
Vrrdi.    and    if    hi-    has 
diffm-nt  styh'S.  it  svas  not 
imitative,  but  bei 
comprcheiis 


cd    lhr< 


bee; 


■ie  lie  had  that  large 
t  which  distingiMshed 
the  Italians  of  the  Kennaissanre,  anil  wbicli 
IS  always  a  iharactcristic  of  ludian  gmius. 
lliit  it  is  less  my  purpose  to  criticise  In^ 
art  than  to  gite  somi;  illustrations  ol  his 
life  and  character,  which  arc  (imhahly 
little  known  outside  Italy.  To  begin  with, 
he  was  a  man  of  most  retiring  disposition, 
who  loathed  above  all  things  lb 
self-advenisenient.  To  illusirati'  this.  I 
remember  hearing  bow  at.  the  prodtiction 
of  "  II  Trovatorc "  in  Paris  he  was 
literally  besieged  by  importunate  inter- 
viewers, so  much  so  that  the  waiters  of 
the  hotel  where  he  was  staying  wen- 
powerless  to  ])rotect  his  privacy  from  the 
besieging  crowd      It  happened  one  day 


of 


that  as  he  was  passing  an  Employment 
Bureau,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
clamorous  woman  of  forty,  who  was 
quarrelling  on  the  doorstep  with  the 
proprietor  of  the  Bureau.  She  was 
expressing  her  indignant  surprise  that 
she  could  find  no  employment,  ahhough 
she  was  so  strong  that  she  could  keep  all 
Paris  at  bay  if  it  came  against  her.  Verdi 
looked  at  her,  and  saw  that  she  was  almost 
a  moustrosiiy,  tall,  muscular,  with  broad, 
flattened  nose,  and  a  moustache  and 
beard  of  no  slight  growth.  It  was  just 
such  a  person  who  might  be  a  real  terror 
to  the  intrusive  interviewer  that  he 
wanted,  and  In-  engaged  her  on  the  spot. 
I  lis  hopes  were  not  disappointed,  for  the 
interviewers  found  in  bis  new  guardian  an 
le  obstacle  to  his  presence. 
5  llien  iliat  Willy,  a  popular  poet, 
)sed  the  i'ollowing  epigram — 

mil    nV-iilR'    Chi'/,    tnoi,"    dit    I'auluiLr    >lu. 


I  recall  wiih 
simplicity  of  1 
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a  boy,  I  heard  so  much  about  Verdi  that  I 
became  consumed  with  curiosity  to  see 
him,  and  at  last  my  chance  came.  Being 
one  day  in  the  streets  of  Milan,  I  was 
startled  to  hear  my  companion  exclaim  : 
**  Look,  there  's  Verdi !  "  In  an  instant  I 
had  left  my  friend  and  crossed  the  road  to 
follow  the  old  gentleman  he  had  pointed 
out  to  me.  It  was  indeed  Verdi,  as  a 
glance  at  his  face  told  me,  for  I  was 
familiar  with  his  portrait,  and  I  followed 
him  with  the  utmost  curiosity.  He  stopped 
at  nearly  every  shop- window,  taking  just 
such  an  interest  in  their  wonders  as  one 
might  expect  a  country  squire  to  show. 
Finally  he  stopped  at  a  greengrocer's,  and 
it  was  evident  that  he  intended  to  make  a 
purchase.  I  speculated  as  to  which  of  the 
greengrocer's  rarest  fruits  he  would  buy ; 
but  while  I  was  yet  guessing,  the  Maestro 
had  completed  his  purchase — a  handful 
of  salad — and  pulling  out  a  large  red 
handkerchief  such  as  peasants  wear,  he 
wrapped  the  salad  up  in  it  and  made  his 
way  home. 

Honest  as  he  was  in  everything  else,  his 
appearance  was  yet  deceptive.  It  belied 
his  years  and  his  great  strength.  He  was 
alwavs  sDoken  of  as  an  old  man  while  he 
was  yel  scarce  elderly.  One  day  as  he 
was  walking  out  with  his  wife,  ( jiuseppina, 
n^e  Strepponi,  a  group  of  ladies  whom 
they  passed  were  so  struck  by  the  beauty 
of  Verdi's  appearance  that  one  of  them 
exclaimed,  **  What  a  beautiful  old  man  !  " 
His  wife,  overhearing  the  remark,  and 
being  rather  enraged  by  the  implied  insult 
than  i)leased  by  the  uttered  compliment, 
turned  fiercely  and  retorted  :  **  Old,  old  ! 
It 's  alwavs  the  same  tale — old  1  He  *s 
younger  than  any  of  you  1  " 

As  to  the  stories  about  his  remarkable 
hats,  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  them. 
Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  are  untrue,  and 
to  Le  Gatilois  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
invented  vet  another  the  day  after  his 
death.  Here,  however,  is  a  true  one  :  At 
the  first  performance  of  "Falstaff"  the 
applause  was  so  great  that  Verdi  had  to 
appear  before  the  curtain  at  the  end  of  each 
act,  and  one  erf  the  singers,  (iiocomelli, 
held  his  hat  for  him  on  each  occasion 
that    he    ncnt    forward    to    acknowledge 


the  applause.  Noticing  that  it  was  a 
new  hat,  Giocomelli  begged  the  gift  of 
the  old  one  as  a  souvenir  of  that  night's 
success.  His  request  was  granted,  but  the  hat 
was  so  much  too  large  for  the  singer  that 
it  fell  over  his  ears,  and  his  friends  insisted 
that  he  must  have  bought  it  from  a  pedlar. 
Hearing  this,  Verdi  wrote  on  a  long  strip 
of  paper  some  of  the  motivi  of  **  Falstaff " 
and  sent  it  to  Signora  Giocomelli,  beg- 
ging her  to  insert  it  inside  the  lining. 
This  was  done,  and  Giocomelli  could 
now  keep  the  hat  above  his  ears ;  while  if 
any  doubted  who  was  the  donor,  he  could 
confute  them  by  disclosing  what  the  lining 
concealed. 

Verdi  had  a  sufficient  sense  of  humour, 
which  was  strikingly  displayed  on  the 
occasion  of  his  meeting  an  obscure 
musician,  and  a  Marquis  to  boot,  at  an 
out-of-the-way  cafe  in  the  suburbs  of 
Milan.  The  Marquis  got  into  conversation 
with  him,  and  pulling  out  the  .score  of  an 
oj)era  he  had  written,  said — 

*'  Do  you  know  anything  about  music.^" 

•'Well,  yes;  a  little,"  answered  Verdi 
modestly. 

"  Then  will  you  look  through  this  opera, 
which  is  considered  by  good  judges  a 
masterpiece  }  " 

Verdi  l)(\£;an  to  look  through  the  score, 
and  presently  in  honest  disgust  said— 

**  I  'm  sorry  to  say  it,  but  you  have 
written  nott^s,  not  music." 

*•  You  know  nothing  about  it ! "  cried 
the  infuriated  Mar(]uis.  **  Vou  are  an 
ass  in  music,  and  if  you  don't  like  what 
I  say,  here  's  my  card." 

**  I  'm  sorry,"  said  Verdi  meekly,  **  that 
I  have  not  my  card  with  me  ;  but 
when  I  get  home  I  will  at  once  send  it 
to  you." 

On  his  way  home  he  bought  a  toy 
donkey  at  a  toyshop,  and  taking  off  the 
head,  he  gummed  his  card  on  to  it,  writing 
underneath :  **  The  head  of  Giuseppe 
Verdi,"  and  then  sent  it  to  the  outraged 
musician.  Within  half  an  hour  he  received 
a  visit  from  the  now  crestfallen  Marquis, 
who  tendered  his  humble  apoloiriesj  but 
he  failed  so  to  pacify  the  great  ( <»niposer 
as  to  prevent  him  from  repeating  the  tale 
to  his  friends. 
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The  popularity  of  Verdi  among  his 
countrymen  was  immense.  Under  the 
hated  Austrian  sway  his  operas  were 
regarded  as  the   expression    of   national 


way  to  win  to  the  Pole,  he  played  the 
music  of  "IITrovatore"  on  his  harmonium 
m  the  cabin  of  the  From.  Verdi's  music, 
indeed,    is    heard    everywhere,    and    the 


aspirations  and  patriotism,  and  his  songs 
were  in  the  mouth  of  every  peasant.  It 
is  our  pride  to  know  that  his  popularity 
did  not  cease  there,  and  I  well  remember 
the  profound  impression  made  on  me 
when  Fridtjof  Xansen  told  me  in  con- 
versation that  when  in  lat.   86  N.  on  his 


Italian  who  walks  the  London  streets  is 
sure  to  hear  some  souvenir  of  the  great 
Maestro,  if  he  will  but  listen  to  those 
humble  citizens  of  this  great  city,  the 
Italian  organ-grinders. 

By  the  cultivated  he  was  held  in  the 
highest  regard,  liiic^i\?&  "Ot^^^  ^a.""  x&V-iSB 


<)b 
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the  greatest  living  represontaiivc  of  the 
Italian  family,  with  all  the  best  tharactiT- 
istics  of  his  raco.  His  work  rcmindi'd 
thcni  of  ihcir  glorious  past,  and  inspired 
them  with  hope  for  the  future.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  his  praise  has  iiocn  loM 
so  highly  by  the  novehst  Fogaz^am  iu  the 
Senalo,  by  Caniucci  anil  d'Annunzio  in 
noble  poems,  and  by  the  dramatist 
fJiacosa  at  La  Scala,  where  a  selection  of 


relatives  and  a  few  close  personal  friends 
kept  watch,  among  them  Giacosa  and 
Hoito,  the  former  of  whom  communicated 
to  the  Press  an  account  of  the  Maestro'a 
last  moments. 

The  funeral  ceremony  was  most  impres- 
sive, for  it  was  in  keeping  with  that  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  dead — 
simplicity.  He  had  expressed  in  his  will 
that  he  wished  to  pass  to  his  last  resting- 


music  from  the  composer's  grc 
was  played. 

Hut  Ihe  best  proof  of  his  pfijmiiiriiv  w 
given  wliil.'  he  lav  on  his  d.-aili-h.'.l 
his  hotel  in  .Milan',  when  for  livr  d;,y-  I 
police  had  to  kci-ji  a  cord.iii  ot  w^l.lii 
round  the  hotel  to  ward  ulV  ihr  a(i\i.> 


how    ibc   great  Verdi    fared. 
daily  and   often    hourly    biilli' 
and  the  proprietor  of  (he  hot 
a  room  for  the  journalists  to  i 
the  wailing  world  the  news  of  the  ]> 
of  the  malady.     At  the  liedsid..'  o 


works      [)hice  without  pomp    or  ceremonial.     He 
!ied    ihat    th.-re    should    Ik-    but    the 

l)aiids,  Ui)  Iniij;  rrli.ijious  ceremony,  no 
l.iy-  the  sprcchi-.  and  nu  otlicial  representatives. 
-iil.liiTs  And  lii-  uisbes  were  respected  in 
an\i.>iis  eviry  detnil.  lint  ilie  crowd,  vast  and 
>  kii'iiv  >vjii[i[iih.-iif.  that  in  the  mistv  dawn 
r.-  «,rc  ,i;atherrd  in  th.-  sire.^i.^i  of  iMilan  to  see 
i^-iiid.  liirii  pass,  in  itie  simple  hearse  in  which 
■t  apart  paujxTS  an-  bnrne  tn  lliiir  graves,  to  the 
laj.Ii  ti,  .MnnunKiiial  (.■.-nuiery,  «as  a  rarer  and  a 
greater  irihuti-  tu  his  memory  ihan  funeral 
pomp  or  s]ie.ch  .uuld  ever  give. 


«  • 


^^^^K  1 

Miij 

t^^^HM 

tCbc  EnoHsb  Jllnstratcb  rtiagasine. 
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To  the  honour  of  (mkI  Oinnipot«'nt.  ami  in  incinorial  of  tin- 
blosflcd  hiarfyr  Sa.nt    ( W'orKc.  tyr  alxmt  ihy  I.fjr.  fdr  thy 

•  Konbwn,'this  -Most  \oblo  (iartcr,  w«'ar  it  as  a  synil)ol  ol 

•  the  most  illustrious  ()rd«'r.  .n«'\or  t«>  Iw  forgot ti mi  (»r  laid 
asidt>,  that  tln-rt-by  thou  niay«%st  Im«  adnionishcd  to  Im- 
rnuragiMius,  and-hnVf  undertaken  a  just  war,  into  wliit  h 
thou  only  shall- Im'  i-nirajjed,  thou  niayest  stand  firm. 
valiantly  fijfht.  rouraj;e«iusly  and  surc-essfully  <-on«pier. 

StATCTKs    (»K    IHK    OkDKK    0^     I  UK    (lAkll.K. 


THK  rrct'iu  <(rac'i()us  aj)})()iniin(Mit  ul" 
Queen  Alexandra,  **  fairest  of  her 
daughters,"  to  be  l.ady  of  the  Ciarler  has 
aroused  a  new  interest  in  tlie  Order:  and 
we  find  certain  feverisli  ne\vsj)a|»er-\vriters 
rushing  (like  Carlyle's  ehieken  with  iis 
grain  of  corn)  to  annonneti  tliat  she  is  the 
first  lady  called  to  so  hii^h  a  })laee.  In  a 
certain  sense  they  are  rit^ht,  hut  generally 
they  are  wrong.  Queen  Alexandra  is  the 
first  Lady  of  the  (iarter  appointed  hv 
decree \  but  long  ago  "tlui  (^)ueen,  the 
wives  of  the  early  Companions,  and  a  few 
other  illustrious  Females  were,  in  fact, 
members  of  the  Institution.  They  won- 
robes  similar  to  those  of  the  Kiiiglits, 
placed  the  ennobled  (iarter  on  tlieir  arm, 
were  present  at  the  great  T'e.^iivals,  were 
described  sometimes  as  Dames  (\r.  la 
Fraternite  de  Saint  (ieorge,  and  are  even 
expressly  said  to  hav«'  been  *  received  into 
the  Order.*  Among  the  articles  (h'livered 
out  of  the  wardrobe  of  Henry  \'.  '1413 
were '  la  Liveree  de  Seint  (leorg*-,  fails  ei 
delivere/  as  diverses  Chivaliers  et  Dames 
de  la  Fraternite  de  Seint  (ieorge  tenuz 
mesme  Tan.* "  So  that  our  scribes  have 
spoken  out  of  their  ignorance  ;ind  not  by 
the  book. 

To  know  even  a  little  about  anything 
one  must  go  to  the  l)eginning  of  things. 
And  in  the  case  of  the  ( )rder  of  the  ( iarler 
one  has  more  than  usual  (hlllculty  in 
iinding   the    beginning :  it    is  **  wropt    in 

A»'o.  212.     May  .-qoj 


<i<j 


mistry."  jeamt;s's  birth  is  lucid  beside 
it.  Tlie  trutli  is  buried  d(*ep  "  amid  the 
measureless  grossness  and  the  slag"  of 
heraldry,  and  the  heralds  seem,  in  their 
eftbrts  to  dig  it  uj),  to  have  but  buried  it 
the  dci.'per.  Still,  they  cannot  quite  hide 
the  fact  that  luhvard  III.  was  the  founder 
of  the  (  )rder. 

Whether  he  desired  to  revive  the  glories 
of  the  Round  Table,  (jr  to  justifv  his  claim 
to  the  throne  of  hVance,  or  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  of  the  Hlack  Prince 
at  Crecy,  or  to  bruit  abroad  his  devotion 
to  his  (hieen  s(.>me  sav  another  ladv\ 
certain  it  is  that  somewhere  about  the 
ninet(M'nth  year  of  his  reign  the  Mo.st 
Noble  Order  of  the  darter  w;is  founded — 
a  comi)any  of  twenty-six  knights  of  worth, 
the  King  bt-ing  Heail  or  S()ver(!ign  and 
h'ountain  of  Honour.  I'Voissart  gives 
precise  dates,  but  the  heralds  look  askance 
at  tht^  delightful  (;ld  romancer. 

Fdward  announced  that  the  Order  was 
founded  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  (ieorge  of  Cappa- 
(locia.  and  St.  Mduard  the  Confessor. 
The  Knights  C\;mj)anion  were  bound  by 
the  rules  to  wear  the  ( iarter,  with  its 
dubious  inottc^  "  Iloni  soit  (jui  mal  y 
|)cnse  "  at  all  times  if  caught  shirking 
this  duty,  a  knight  wa^  penalised  in  "  the 
dire  mulctatii^n  "  of  six  and  eightpence- 
the  statute  still  holds  ;  to  repair  to 
Windsor  each  St.  (ieorge's  Eve,  and 
there,  in  company  with  his  brethren,  make 
olTerings  r)f  monev  and  pravers  in  the 
Chapel;  on  St.  (ieorge's  Day  hold  high 
festival  with  his  brethren  ;  and  thereafter, 
for  certain  davs,  encounter  all  worthv 
comers  in  the  lists  for  the  honour  of  his 
Order  and  its  patron  saint. 

ft 
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The  original  members  of  this  knightly 
club  were  the  King,  the  Black  Prince, 
twenty-two  English  Karls,  ISarons,  and 
"  plain  sirs,"  and  two  noble  Frenchmen, 
the  Captal  de  Uuche  and  Sir  Sanchete 
Dabrichecourt.  As  to  -  day,  there  was 
then  a  Salisbury  on  the  roster;  ami  then, 
as  now,  there  «as  at  least  one  Lady  of  the 
Garter,  the  Countess  of  Hedford,  daughter 
of  the  Sovereign,  and  wife    of   Ingelram 


and  (iartor  King  of  Arms,  who  bears  ihe 
chief  brunt  of  the  business,  carr>-inK  the 
rod  and  sceptre  at  the  feasts  of  St.  George 
when  the  Sovereign  is  present,  notifying 
the  flection  of  new  knights,  attending 
the  solemnity  of  installation,  and  convey- 
ing to  foreign  potentates  the  <iarter  when 
it  is  so  granted.  There  was  also  origin- 
ally a  needy  band  of  ecclesiastical  oDiciais, 
canons,  choristers,  etc.,  who  kept  a  very 
watchful  eye  on  the  moneys 
presented  by  the  Knight 
Companions  on  St.  George's 
I'h-e.  There  were  also  twenty- 
si.t    poor  knights,    who     still 


de  Couey,  K.G.     In   the 
(ireat  Wardrobe  for  1376  we  find  th       h 
was  given    '  a  long  gown  and  ah      if 
cloth    of    sanguine    in    grain,    '  de 
inilitum  de  (jarterio,'  against  the  f 

Attached    to   the    Order    is    wha     m 
be  'failed    its    Household  :    the    P    1 
whc  is  always  the  Bishop  of  Wind 
the    Chancellor,  who  was  the    Uish  p     t 
!Salis!iury  until   1837,  and   since  th        I 
Rishop  of  Oxford  in  consequence  ot  B    k 
shire  (and,  of  course,  Windsor)  being  h 
transferred  10  the  latter  diocese  ;  the  Regls- 
■  .irai;  isJi^  i«  always  the   Dean  of  Windsor  . 


the 
Knights  of  Winds( 


■Mi: 


Not 


•ith 


of     folio 


long 

Edward   IH.    and   succeeding 

Sovereigns  set  themselves  to 

give  work  to  the  tailors  and 

men  milliners  of  the  realm  by 

decreeing  various   stjmptuous 

habits    to    be    ■.vorn    bv    the 

fellowship.     Edward  III.  and 

his     merrie      men     wore     a 

"woollen     mantle    of    blue" 

the   colour    of    France — the 

siitnificanceis  obvious),  which 

sircngthened     to     purple     in 

F.lizaheth's  lime,  and,  finally, 

about     the    twelfth     year    ol 

Charles   L    evolved    into   the 

resplendent   colour   and   habit 

now  in  use    This  is  "  a  mantle 

J     pi  I  lined    with 

hi]         Ik    having  on 

1     1  f     h     Id       he  badge  of 

1  h  harged  with 

d  h       rm       f  S    George,  and 

1    I         I       h      C  nd    Motto. 

hi       mb      d      d        II         ght    side    of 

1  1  I     1        I  h  te  ribband 

I  1      d        h    neck  with 

1  1       t      Ik     1     h      colour  of 

1  1  1  g  1  i  I]     I  parts,  and 

1     f    h  I      II  chapters  it 

1  f  m       g  mentals,  or 

C      rtd 

Q  \  ntle    three 

yards  m  length  (the  knights  wear  mantles 
slightly  shorter  than  that  of  the  Sovereign), 
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with  a  badge  of  gold  i-namet.  Further, 
she  wore  cordon,  hood,  and  collar  ovt-r 
kirtle  of  crimson  vi'lvet, 


ornament,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  cap 
or  hat  of  black  velvet,  established  by  that 
prosy  old  pedant,  James  I.  of  Kngland 
and  VI.  of  Scotland.  This 
funereal  structure — James  had 
a  fanc)'  that  luvod  to  olay 
among  the  tombs  —  wild  its 
hi.tth  crown  and  narrow  brim. 
is  (li-coraicd  with  twelve  white 
ostrich  feathers  and  a  heron's 
aigrelieelaspi-il  with  a  diamond 
bucklr     see   lilijsttalion  of 


■  II.} 


The 


r-li;i 


sa  thini;  of  beaiiiv.  thick  HJth 
JKvr  |.JIl<,w-lac.-  and  silver 
luttons.  The  ciilfs  are  trimmed 
nth  ileej)  open  laeesct  in  puffs: 
[iri^e    bons   Iianii    from   them 


I  fall  < 


kI<h 


(.r  whi 


kid,  alsi.  trimmed  with  rich 
open  lace.  To  these  habits 
ami    adornments    arr    adiled 

Irinj;      while      silk      hnsi-     and 


kid 


iih 


e.I 


;  an<l  large  silver  an.i 
silk  rosettes.  The  garter 
of  Ihr  right  leg  is  of  white 
silk   ril^and  .    that   of  Ibe   left 


!h, 


I   hill. 


made  with  hanging  sleev 
body  turned  back  and 
showing  the  petticoat  of  white 
gold  or  silver.  The  dress  was  I 
white  satin. 

Hul  gorgeousne--s   does    nut 
the    mantle.      I.uxurv   and     ha. 
shin.-  in  thesurcoat.lhehoo.l, 
I    the    cap. 


cal)ba 


rd.      The 


all  gilt. 


■rd 


Hut  all  thcM-  fme  pr.iofs  of  ilic  masculine 
Ae  for  linerv  and  fripperv  pale  into 
siirntlicance  bef.ire  the  spl.iulour  of  ihe 
signia.      The   lirst   'if  the-e,   in    order  of 


.\t    ihr    pr. 


,  the 


the  undcr-hal'it,  am 
'J'o-day  the  snrcoat  is  quietness 
itself  when  com|)arcd  (vilh  that 
of  old  days,  for  then  it  was 
thicklv  powdered  with  gold  and 
jewelled  garters.  KdwanI  III. 
had  no  fewer  than  a  hundred 
and  eight  small  garters,  of 
rich  and  wonderful  embroiilery, 
powdered  profusely  over  his  sun 
■  hood,  of  the  same  materials  as 
was  originally  what  the  name 
covering  for  the  hi-ad :  now  it 


inch-broad    band   of  blue  velvet,    heavily 
the  mantle,      encrusted    with    gold,    and    bearing    the 
implies — a       motto  in  letters  of  soliii  gold.     Charles   V, 
wore     u     giH.ci    Wav    XiViiKi    ■*\'Oft    v>. 
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-m^ 


-^fv/^^' 


"Vi.-^     '■'''"' 


duiinnmls.  .111(1  .liii  ii.n  sliriiik  fm[ 
iiifl  it  on  111.'  srafTolii.     Hiit  wr  at. 


ilaiiiit- 
l.iaiu.T 


TIr-  collar— like  all  c.>)lar^  ..lOrd.Ts,   ;l      ]nrc<-  i 
bailee    '>[■    siTviliKii-  —  is     a     iii;i,!;iiiti,-.  nl       l.lii.-.  v 


j,'i)lil,  aii.i  weighs  full  thirtj 
niv.  It  is  iiiiulf  in  twenty-six 
iirri's]>onilin}!:  with  iht  number 
I'liiln-rs  111'  ilic  OnliT,  and  each 
[1  tin-  lorui  ol'  "  a  ^larlLT  enamelled 
1  llu-  nu>ttc.  in  i,'ol<l.  and  in  the 
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cciilre  of  (;ach  garter  a  nisc,  enamelleil 
ml,  sc<;iied  gold  and  leaved  green."  The 
twenty-six  garti-rs  ;ire  joined  together  by 
as  many  knols  of  gold.     At  the  middle  of 


JAMKS  M.  wkak; 

the  collar,  and  penden 
jpirters,  is  thi'  badgr  ui 
of  the  saint,  armi'd,  ■' 
l)ai'k  and  uiili  a  s|h'.-i 
dragon,  whi.li  li.'s  ..u 
fo-t   of  the   horse."       i' 


So 


was  founded  by  Charles  I.,  and  is  intended 
to  be  >vom  when  the  knight  is  not  in  his 
robes,  yet  desires  to  indicate  his  rank. 
Knight    Comjianions   are    supposed  lo 
he  elected,  but  elec- 
tiiins  have  been  un- 
common   for   two  or 
centuries,    the 
ce     of    the 
reign  being 
generally  accepted  by 
the    brethren.       One 
of  the    most  notable 
contests  was  that    in 
1426,  when  Sir  John 
Fastolf  (our  bnrly 
friend    of  the    buck- 
basket)  stood  against 
Sir    John     Radclyffe, 
i.nd    gained  his    stall 


Si.    Gv 


rges 


Chapel    by  the  1 
ing-vote  of  the  Duke 
iif  KedfonI,  who  pre- 


nbsence.  Sir  John 
was  then  forty-seven. 
and   had  done   great 

!■■  ranee.  Monstrelet 
savs  that  he  was  after- 
«;ir<ls  degraded  and 
.■xpelled  the  Order 
for  ojwardice  at  the 
battle  of  Patay  ;  but 
there  is  no  corrobora- 
tion of  this,  although 
in    the    First    Part 


of    "Hen 


V  I.," 


r    but    : 
of  goKl 


nail. 


garter 
by  a  broad,  deep  lilui 
left  shoulder  and  pas 
hip.      \'hv  Star,  with  i 


from  one  of  th.- 
George— a  (iguri- 
fitting  <m    horse- 

.■nc-ouniering  a 
s  back  niidi-r  tlii- 

I  is  worn  hanging 
■ibiion  tied  on  the 
ig  down  to  the  left 
brilliant  r.-d  cross. 


wc  find  T 
Falstaff  that  he  had  : 
Whtn  1  .lid  mrcl  ihce  iie\ 


■  register  of  tlu-  Order 
t<'  of  the  fact  that  lie  » 


ini'inlKT  regard  is 
St,  merit ;  secondly. 
usi  hi'  a  gentlemaik 
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of  three  "  paternal  (iescenis  bearing  coat 
annour"  ;  some  also  holding  that  maternal 
descent  sliould  be  proved  as  well,  or  at 
least  that  the  mother  "  must  be  a  freed- 
woman "  ;  and,  thirdly,  estate  to  support 
the  dignity.  When  the  election  is  com- 
plete, and  the  Installation  ceremonies  are 
over  with  their  solemnities  and  forms,  the 
knight  takes  his  stall,  over  which  are  hung 
his    sword,     helmet,    and    oiher    warlike 


accoutrements,    there 


remain     until 


when  a 


;  up  ( 


eight  hundred  ;  for  a  Prince  of  Wales,  five 
hhndrcd  ;  for  a  Duke,  six  hundred  ;  for  an 
Earl,  three  hundred  ;  for  a  Baron,  two 
hundred ;  and  for  a  common  Knight 
Hachelor,  one  hundred.  A  Duke's  soul, 
it  would  seem,  was  a  more  precious  thing 
than  that  of  a  J'rincc  of  Wales. 

The  early  records  of  the  Order  exist 
mainly  in  the  Wardrobe  accounts,  which 
tell  of  ihc  issuing  of  robes  and  garters  to 
till-  kniglus  and  their  ladies.      Every  year. 


or  until  his  death.  In 
this  latter  case  his 
armour  is  carefully 
removed,  and  a  brass 
plate,  with  his  stj-le 
and  record,  is  afli.ted 
to  the  hack  of  the 
stall,  thus  forming  a 
permanent  and  endur- 
ing register.  Formal 
installation  is  now  in 
great  measure  dis- 
pensed with,  letters 
patent  being  granted 
instead.  It  is  to  be 
hopeti  that  King 
Edward  wiil  revive  the 
ancient  ceremonies, 
and  so  preserve  one 
of  the  most  brilliant 
of  our  rapidly  lessen- 
ing pageants. 

Knight  Companions 
are  popularly  supposed 
to  have  many  privi- 
leges, but  whatever 
these  may  have  l>cen 
once,  they  are  now 
mere  empty  sjiadows. 
One  which   still 


statutes,  although 

know    of    no     rec< 

instance    in    which 

has  been    claimed, 

the   right   to    ha 

masses  said  forone't 

brethren.     Each  knight  was  bound  to  pa> 

for  the  saying  of  a  thousand  masses  when 

the   Sovereign  died  ;  foi  a  foreign  King, 

/ 


il  bv  one's 


at  the  Feast  of  St.  (jeorgc,  the  Kinj- 
jiresented  all  his  faithful  knights  with  new 
robes  and  garters,  and  such  great  ladies 
as  he  chose   to  honour,  with  tvjW^  ^^-j. 
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iJancrs  11  ere  somelinies;  ){ivcn  to  the 
ladies,:  bitt  their  delivery  was  not  anniiat. 

Richard  11.,. glllant  King-,  thus  honoured 
his  mother,  the  Queen '  of  .S|)ain,  the 
DucheW  of  Ufitanny,  -  the  'Lady  di- 
Courtcnay.    tlic    two    daughters     of    thi- 


Duchess  of  York  junior,  and  other  five. 
Henry  V.  was  more  conservative,  for  we 
find  mention  of  two  ladic-s  only  in  the 
regislerof  his  time — the  four-times-wedded 
Countess  of  Arundel  and  the  fair  Katheriiie 
of  France.     But  Henry  VI.  resumed  the 


Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  Countess  of 
Oxford,  the  Countess  of  Cambridge,  ihe 
Queen  .\nne  (of  I.usembourg),  the  Queen 
Isobiil,  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  and 
twenty-four  ladies  of  name  and  repute. 
Henry  !V.  so  favoured  Joan,  Queen  of 
Kngland,  the  Queen  of  Denmark  {f'hilippa 
of  1  .jin caster),  tl'.e  Duchess  of  Holland, 
■the    Lady    Bianch    (his     daughter),    the 


gallant  custom  more  liberally:  he  honoured 
the  Countess  of  Warwick  (married  first  to 
Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Worcester, 
and  secondly  to  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl 
of  Warwick— "  Dick "  was  her  favourite 
name),  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  and 
Redford,  Margaret  of  England  (Anjou), 
and  a  number  of  others,  including  the 
Countess  of  SutTolk,  whose  efligy  on  her 


tomb  ill  Kwclme  Church  she 
on  the  left  arm.  This  last  is  s 
Edward  IV.  had 
but  fiv<>  Ladies  of 
the  Garter,  his 
Queen,  Kli^ialielh 
W  i  d  V  i  ]  e  ;  li  i  s 
eldest,  second,  and 
fiflh  daughters. 
Elizabeth,  Cecily, 
and  Mary  :  and  his 

Duchess  of  Siiiiolk. 
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the 


III    He 


Ihi- 


Eighth's  itnie  li.e 
list  holds  hut  one 
name,  thai  of  thi- 
Countess  of  Rich- 


I  the 


afii-i 


Jieai 


of    Stanton     fhrcoun,    iiowevtT, 
the  lieroratioiL  so  placed  on  .  thu 
filisy  of.'  Margari-t 

Hyron.  ivife  of  Sir 

j         Koberl    Harcoiirt^' 


K. 


He 


■VII  I. 


iMiward  VL  he 
reserved  a  stall 
Ix-fore  his  l.irlh; 
yet.      curiously 


more  of  i.adies  of  _ 

the   Carter.     Ash-                      ^vJM^Mlv    in  .  vHii  k  cuvii  .mi  ■'''■'■      '-'"^" 

piole    states     that                         '    '  '  enoujih,      Ei 

the  figure  of  ilie  Ctiuniess  of  Tankcrville  was   never   made    Prince    of    Wales 

uiwn  her  tomh  was  decorated  with  a  Garter  elected  into  the  Garter.    He  was  iioiui 

around  the  U^fl  arm.  hut  he  does  not  say  and  voted  for,  but  Ilenr}-  did  not  giv 

where  the  tomb  is  to  be  fiiund.     In  the  ilie  liadge,  some  think  because  T'lbvai 
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so  young ;  yet  that  could  not  liave  weighed 
with  the  Sovereign,  for  himself  had  ii 
when  he  was  but  three. 

Edward  VI.  held  his  (irst  chapter  at  the 
Tower,  and  immediately  degraded  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 
'I'hese  nobles,  however,  were  restored  to 
their  dignity  when  Mary  came  to  power. 
Elizabeth,  the— 

Virfjin  Qui-en.  aUir'ii  in  white, 

I^iitin^  wilh  her  a  son  uf  j>oodly  kni}>hts. 

Wilh  (jarlers  and  with  collars  of  Saint  GeorKO. 

used  the  honour  verj'  skilfully.  She  dangled 
it  continually  before  her  statesmen,  and 
again  and  again  put  off  elections  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  her  greedy  courtiers  in 
hopeful  suspense,  and  su  faithful  to  her. 

A  very  amusing  incident  occurred  at  the 
proclamation  of  James  I.  When  the  Lords 
of  Council,  with  their  heralds,  arrived  at 
Lud  Gate  to  enter  the  City,  they  lound  the 


way  barred  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen.  Fearful  lest 
England  was  to  be  made  a 
mere  appanage  of  Scotland, 
the  Lord  .Mayor  demanded  to 
know  by  what  style  James  was 
to  be  proclaimed.  "As  King 
of  England,"  said  the  Lords 
of  Council.  '■  L'm  I  "  said  the 
Lord  Mayor.  "What  guarantee 
iiave  we  that  yc  will  do  as  yn 
say  ^•'  "Our  word,"  said  the 
Lords.  "We  would  rather 
hold  your  Collars  and 
Ceorges."  So  my  lords  took 
off  their  precious  insignia, 
gave  them  into  custody  of 
the  City  Fathers,  entered  and 
proclaimed  the  King  in  the 
way  desired,  and  (hen  received 
back  their  pledges. 

Queen  Mary,  wife  of  Dutch 
William,  although  equal 
Sovereign  with  her  husband, 
was  not  a  member  of  the 
Order  and  did  not  wear  robes 
orinsignia.  Indeed,  Anne  was 
the  first  Queen  who  wore  the 
fuil  insignia.  Elizabeth  wore 
the  robe   and   mantle   only. 
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although  Asli- 
111  oIl'  recorded 


portrait  of  her 
in   which   she 


I   I  hi;   Mai 


;  of  Gi 


11  lu- 


ll) llii:  thealrc  of  war  to  initiate  -  into 
the  Urder  Prince  rerdinand  of  Bmnsivick- 
I-auenburg,  then  eoinnianding  the  Allied 
armies  against  the  French.  The  Prince 
received  them  at   his   camp  at    Korsdorf. 


II  the 


of  a  little  hill 


iveen  the  positions  of  the  opposing 
lies,  and  in  full  view  of  the  combatants- 
■  Frenih  Marshal  ngree'd  to  an  armistice 


fot     the     (lay, 

ordered     h  i  s 

in  the  fcu-de- 
joie  which 
greeted  the 
buckling  o  11 
ol  the  Ciarter, 
and  attended 
thB^'^s  u  b  s  e- 
(jueni  banquet 
along  with  his 
staff,  jiropos- 
ing  the  toast 
of  the  Prince's 
health.  Truly, 
playing  the 
great  game,and  in  the  real  spirit  of  the  (Jrder. 
'George  III.  enlarged  the  scope  of  the 
fraternity  so  as  to  include  all  the  members 
cif  the  House  of  Hanover;  George  IV. 
still  furthened  widened  its  limits;  and  in 
the  reign  of  the  great  Victoria  many 
minor  innovations  were  introduced,  and 
the  proud  insignia  were  granted  to  nearly 
every  ruler  in  Kurope,  so  that  now  the 
register  of  the  Order  is  a  Book  of  Kings 
as  well  as  a  Roll  of  Honour. 


25,  1865. 
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3y    WILLIAM     PIGOTT, 

Author  of  "  hi  Roval  I'u>/>/r,"  rti . 


•| 


0(XMK  years  ago  I  was  called  uj)()n  to 
vI5  pay  a  visit  to  Hrussrls  upon  a  matter 
of  business.  The  particular  nature  of  the 
business  is  unim])ortaiit — I  could  not 
innnediatelv  sav  even  wliat  it  was — but 
the  events  wliich  wove  thenise]v(\s  about 
that  visit  were  such  as  1  am  unlikely  either 
quickly  or  easily  to  forget.  1  liad  chosen 
to  cross  bv  the  earlv  morninti:  boat  from 
Dover,  and  when  I  arriveil  at  Victoria  iIk- 
train  was  alreadvinoderatelv  well  fdled. 
I  renieml)er  this  slijjht  circumstance  the 
more  clearlv  from  tlie  fact  that,  after  1 
had  secured  a  seat  in  a  (  rowiled  carriage 
and  stepped  again  upon  the  platform,  1 
noticed  with  some  degree  of  envy  that 
the  adjoining  first-class  compartment  was 
resened  iind  was,  as  yet,  unoccupied. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  the  f(jrtunate 
possessors,  whoever  they  might  be, 
were  pushing  their  lime  a  trifle 
fine,  when  I  perc<uved  a  dapper  little 
man,  with  well-groomeil  white  hair,  a 
small  white  moustache,  and  general 
appearance  of  spruceness  and  alacrity. 
come  hurrying  along  the  |)latform.  He 
m'as  followed  l)y  a  porter  with  a  bag;  but 
he  chiefly  attracted  attention  by  the  fact 
that  he  carried  in  his  hands  a  llower-j>ot 
of  sufl^icient  size  and  weight  to  incom- 
moile  him  »v.erv  considerablv.  it  wa^ 
wrapped  aroun<f  with  stiff  brown  paper. 
which  Ciime  high  enough  entirely  to  con- 
ceal the  plant.  Me  was  obviously  con- 
cerned for  its  welfare,  l)ut  it  hampered  his 
progress  so  greatly  that  the  appearance 
of  the  stout  porter  with  the  comparatively 
light  valis<»  was  a  trifle  incongruous,  and 
it  struck  me  that  the  burdens  might  ver\' 
well  have  been  revtTsed.  The  door  of 
the  engaged    compartment    was    opened 


as  he  reached  it.  He  took  a  seat  in 
the  far  corner,  keei)ing  the  pot  upon  his 
knees.  The  porter  set  the  bag  beside 
him,  the  door  was  shut  ami  locked,  and 
he  was  left  with  his  plant,  the  solitary 
tenant  of  the  compartment. 

It  was  a  trifling  circumstance,  but 
suffu  i<iu  to  engage  my  thoughts  to  some 
extent  during  the  tedium  of  the  railway 
journey.  Who  was  the  little  man;  what 
did  \\\>  flower-pot  contain;  antl  how  came 
he  to  require  such  excessive  accommoda- 
tion ?  Such  were  a  few  of  the  points 
which  offered  themselves  a.s  subjects  for 
.speculation.  It  was  natural,  therefore 
that  upon  embarking  at  Dover  I  should' 
look  about  me  for  the  source  of  these 
reflections,  and  at  length  I  discerned  him 
in  a  ( orner  of  the  deck.  He  had  placed 
his  plant  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  bul- 
wark, and  was  seated  beside  it  on  a  camp- 
stool,  guarding  it  as  a  mother  might  guard 
a  baby,  with  most  conspicuous  tenderness. 
His  spruce  exterior  gave  him*  in  the 
distance  a  somewhat  youthful  appearance, 
but  upon  (loser  view  1  perceived  that  his 
skin  was  a  good  d<»al  lined  and  shrivelled 
bv  the  hand  of  time.  The  whole  aspect 
of  the  man — his  brisk  air,  his  finical  dress, 
and  his  prodigious  flower-pot —aroused 
mv  interest  :  and  in  pacing  the  deck,  I 
brought  the  end  of  the  walk  .somewhat 
nearer  his  corner  than  was  perhaps 
justified  l)y  politefiess.  He  l>ecame  aware 
in  time  of  the  attention  I  was  bestowing 
upon  him,  and  his  little  eyes  returned  my 
gaze  with  no  very  friendly  expression. 
There  was  doubt  in  them,  and  even 
suspicion.  He  appeared  to  apprehend 
that  I  harboured  some  designs  up<m 
his    precious  charge,   and  the   uu\^5:vis&\vNW 
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conveyed  was  that  of  a  terrier  with  a  piece 
of  meat,  who  will  bite  you  if  you  touch  it. 
Such  evidence  of  a  desire  to  avoid  company 
rather  served  to  stimulate  my  curiosity 
than  to  abate  it.  As  I  Continued  to  pace 
the  deck  his  irritation  became  manifestly 
each  minute  less  easv  to  control,  and  at 
last  he  pounced  upon  me  as  I  approached 
his  corner. 

**  Pardon  me,  Sir,  but  may  I  ask  if  there 
is  anything  in  my  appearance  which  strikes 
you  as  peculiar  }  " 

**  On  the  contrary,"  I  replied.  **I  must 
ask  your  forgiveness  if  I  have  appeared 
intrusive.  The  truth  is,  I  am  a  little  of 
an  amateur  horticulturist,  and  I  was  inter- 
ested by  your  plant,  which  is  evidently  a 
valuable  one." 

His  face  cleared,  and  his  irritation  was 
gone  on  the  instant.  **  No  apology  is 
needed,  Sir.  Be  seated,  I  beg.  Delighted 
to  meet  a  fellow- worker.  May  1  ask  if 
you  have  given  any  attention  to  the 
rose  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  confessed ;  **  1  am  afraid  I 
must  plead  gross  ignorance  of  that 
particular  branch." 

*'  That  is  a  pity.  It  is  the  branch 
which  has  chieHy  engaged  me.  In  fact, 
I  mav  sav,  ot  late  it  has  bi-eri  niv  onlv 
studv.  Prav,  Sir,  did  vou  evt»r  hear  of 
a  blue  rose  .''  " 

I  thought  a  moment.  **  No,"  said  I, 
*'  I  don't  think  I  ever  did." 

'*  You  certainly  did  not.  It  has  been 
the  airft)ition  of  rosarians  since  roses 
were  known."  He  pointed  to  the  plant. 
**  That,  Sir,  is  a  blue  rose." 

He  gave  the  information  with  a  good 
deal  of  pomp,  and  I  had  some  ado  to  be 
sufficiently  impressed.  **  May  I  be  per- 
mitted to  see  it  }  "  I  asked. 

*'  My  dear  Sir !  on  board  this  boat — I 
really  cannot  !  "  He  was  clearly  struggling 
between  his  pride  in  the  plant  and  anxiety 
for  its  welfare.  '*  Well,  a  pee[),  perhai)s, 
a  single  peep  to  a  fellow-worker.  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  hold  open  your 
coat  and  to  stand  tht^re  where  the  gusts  are 
coming }  "  I  obeye<l  him,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  unfasten  the  strands  about  the 
paper  with  the  utmost  tenderness.  Wlien 
this  protection  had  been  removed,  a  small 


rose  -  bush  was  disclosed,  heavy  with 
foliage,  bearing  a  single  bloom.  Its  colour 
was  certainly  exceedingly  remarkable. 
Pale  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  it 
changed  almost  imperceptively  to  delicate 
lilac,  and  that,  again,  to  a  full,  rich  purple 
at  the  outer  edges. 

I  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
**  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  flower  I  ever 
beheld,"  I  said. 

He  quickly  replaced  the  paper.  •*  If 
you  were  asked  to  make  a  guess  at  its 
value,"  said  he,  **  what  sum  should  you 
name  }  " 

**  I  am  quite  incompetent  to  judge.  No 
doubt  so  unusual  a  plant  would  be  worth 
some  pounds." 

"  An  elastic  estimate." 

**  Sav  ten,"  said  I. 

*'  I  am  taking  it  abroad,"  said  he, 
"  because  in  England  I  cannot  get  a  bid 
of  five  hundred  pounds.  That  is  my 
figure,  Sir." 

**  It 's  an  immense  sum,"  said  I. 

'*  A  trifle.  Sir;  the  absurdest  trifle !  It 
has  cost  me  twenty  years  of  study  to 
acquire  that  flower.  Did  it  ever  occur  to 
vou  to  think  how  a  new  rose  is  raised  }  ** 

•*  Not  particularly.  Possibly  you  graft 
one  upon  another." 

*•  Pooh,  Sir!  I  trust  you  will  forgive 
me,  but  I  say  again.  Sir,  Pooh ! " 

I  laughtMl.  "  Will  you  enlighten  me  .^" 
said  I. 

"There  arc  thrct*  means,"  said  hr:  **  by 
raising  it  from  ordinary  .seed,  by  sporting, 
and  by  hybridisation.  The  two  first  are 
the  result  of  chance,  and  reflect  no  credit 
upon  the  raisers ;  the  third  is  a  complex 
and  delicate  operation.  Any  child  can 
graft  a  bud  ;  but  it  requires  a  trained  eye. 
an  artist's  fingers,  the  knowleilge  of  a 
skilled  botanist,  anil,  above  all,  the  patience 
of  a  Job,  to  hybridise  successfully.  That 
rose,  Sir,  was  raised  by  hybridisation." 

**  It  is  a  great  achievement,"  said  I. 

**  I  admit  with  all  modesty,"  said  he. 
**  it  is  an  achievement  of  some  import- 
ance. When  the  exi.stence  of  this  rose 
becomes  known,  it  will  make  such  a  stir 
as  has  not  Invn  felt  since  the  days  of  the 
tuli*!)  craze." 

**  Vou  are  taking  it  to  France  }  " 
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"  To  Brussels  first  :  to  the  distingiiislied 
nurseryman,  Mr.  Louis  van  Houttc." 

"  I  hope  he  may  meet  your  wishes  in 
the  matter  of  price,"  said  L  "  For  my 
part,  I  confess,  though  the  sum  you 
have  named  seems  scarcely  excessive 
when    considered     in    the    light    of    the 


from  each  of  those  in  the  follotting  summer, 
and  a  year  or  two  later  he  will  have  some 
thousands  of  plants  to  distribute  at  a 
pound  apiece — and  cheap,  Sir,  cheap  !  " 

"  Supposing  you  cannot  get  the  price 
you  ask  ?  " 

"  I    shall   get   it— not   a   doubt  of  it." 


'trouble  to  yourself,  I  cannot  understand 
how  a  purchaser  can  reap  sufficient  advan- 
tage to  compensate  him  for  the  outlay." 

"  Permit  me  to  say,  Sir,  without  offence, 
that  your  ignorance  is  very  enlreme."  lie 
offered  me  an  open  case  of  cigars,  possibly 
as  some  set-off  for  the  remark  with  which 
it  was  accompanied.  Having  lighted  oiic 
himself,  he  pointed  to  the  rose.  "  The 
possessor  of  that  plant  will  be  able  to  bud 
a  dozen  briars  from  it  this  summer,  a  dozen 
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"  Vou  nould  not  rebate  .'  " 
"  Not  one  farthing.  Rather  tiian  that, 
I  would  carry  it  home  again  .and  distribute 
it  myself.  My  dear  Sir,"  he  went  on, 
"  the  mere  cost  of  taking  it  over  is  con- 
siderable. I  was  obliged  to  engage  a 
reserved  compartment  at  Victoria  to  insure 
it  sufficient  air,  and  it  may  be  necessary 
to  do  so  at  Calais.  I  have  chosen  mv 
time  for  moving  it  in  order  to  show  it 
at    perfection,    and    it    is    of  the    uttucist 
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consequence  to  bring  it  to  its  destination 
with  the  bloom  unimpaired." 

We  continued  to  converse  during  the 
remainder  of  the  crossing,  and  I  found 
him  an  entertaining  talker  and  a  man  of 
varied  experience.  It  was  therefore  with 
some  regret  that  I  parted  from  him  upon 
reaching  Calais.  He  refused  to  leave  the 
boat  while  there  was  a  chance  of  being 
jostled  in  the  crowd,  so  I  left  him 
at  his  post  and  waved  him  adieu  from 
the  quay. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  I  had  not 
seen  the  last  of  my  little  acquaintance  and 
his  remarkable  flower.  Upon  arrival  at 
Brussels,  as  I  was  entering  the  'bus  of 
the  Hotel  du  Monde,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  him  seated  within  it,  the  large  flower- 
pot again  upon  his  knees.  He  was  no 
longer  alone,  but  was  accompanied  by  a 
young  lady  of  striking  appearance.  She 
had  quantities  of  hair  as  black  as  jet  and 
as  smooth  as  satin,  an  olive  skin,  and  very 
dark  and  lustrous  eves,  which  I  found  she 
was  able  to  use  with  considerable  eff"ect. 
For  some  reason,  which  1  was  at  a  loss  to 
divine,  it  was  evident  that  my  reapi)ear- 
ance  was  not  particularly  relished  by  the 
rosarian.  He  watched  my  entrance  into 
the  'bus  with  the  same  distrustful  look 
with  which  he  had  originally  regarded  me. 

**  And  so  we  me(*t  au:ain,"  1  said, 
smiling. 

**  Yes,  Sir,"  he  snapped,  "  we  meet 
again.  And  since  it  seems  we  are  to 
spend  some  days  under  the  same  roof,  it 
might  be  well  if  we  knew  one  another. 
My  name  is  Philbrick — Major  Philbrick." 

**  You  distinguish  me,"  said  I.  "  Mine 
is  (irahame  ;  I  am  a  solicitor." 

**  Not  of  Mortimer  and  (Jrahame,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields?" 

**  The  same." 

His  face  brightened  at  once.  '*  I  know 
the  firm  well.  Permit  me  to  introduce 
you  to  my  daughter.  X'irginia,  my  dear, 
Mr.  (Jrahame.  Mr.  (Jrahame  knows 
nothing  about  roses,  but  1  'II  undertake  to 
say  he  *s  a  sound  lawyer." 

She  gave  me  her  hand,  with  a  friendly 
smile. 

**  I  am  highly  privileged,  Mi.ss  Phil- 
brick," said    I. 


**  I  knew  you  would  say  that,**  she 
replied.  **  Say  it  again  when  you've 
known  me  a  week — if  vou  can." 

At  the  back  of  the  Hotel  du  Monde  is 
a  square  patch  of  garden,  bordered  upon 
two  sides  by  a  broad  verandah.  Thither, 
after  the  table-d*h6te,  I  went  to  enjoy  the 
air  and  a  cigarette.  As  I  was  passing 
among  the  assembled  guests  in  search  of 
a  convenient  seat,  I  met  Miss  Philbrick. 
She  was  dressed  in  pink  and  looked 
strikingly  handsome,  though  there  was 
possibly  just  room  for  the  criticism  that 
a  gown  of  some  simpler  material,  and  one 
a  trifle  less  dkolhtit\  would  have  been 
better  suited  to  a  public  hotel. 

**So  glad,"  she  said.  "My  father 
refuses  to  leave  his  rose,  and  I  was  feeling 
lonely." 

**  Does  he  never  leave  it  .^"  I  asked. 

**  Only  to  sleep."  She  laughed,  and  I 
saw  a  row  of  white  teeth.  **  He  fancies,  I 
think,  that  all  the  world  wants  a  blue  rose, 
and  that  all  the  world  is  prepared  to  steal 
one  at  sight." 

We  seated  ourselves  in  two  basket- 
chairs,  and  I  took  out  my  cigarettes. 
"  May  I  have  leave  to  smoke  .'*"  I  asked. 

**  Certainly,  if  you  '11  pass  me  the 
case." 

I  did  so,  and  she  lighted  a  cigarette. 
Then  she  crossed  one  leg  over  the  other 
and  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  her  head 
resting  upon  the  wick(*r  back,  blowing 
little  clouds  of  smoke  up  to  the  roof  of 
the  portico. 

Presently  she  looked  round  at  me. 
**  This  is  what  I  call  jolly,"  she  said.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by 
the  beautv  of  her  eves,  and  vet  the 
impression  was  present  that  there  was 
something  artificial  in  her  manner  of 
using  them. 

**  Very,"  said  I.  *'  Shall  you  be  staying 
long  in  Brusst»ls,  .Miss  Philbrick  .'' " 

**  Oh,  until  the  rose  is  sold  —  if  it 
ever  is." 

'*  You  are  not  hopiful  ?" 

'*  Do  vou  know  what  he  asks  for  it  .-'" 

'*  Yes,"  1  said. 

'*  Would  you  give  as  much  as  that  for  a 
rose  'i  " 

**  I'm  not  a  rosarian.  Miss  riiilhrick." 
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"  Neither  am  I,"  she  said,  "  but  I  *ve 
got  the  regular  allowance  of  common- 
sense.  However,  I  'm  tired  of  fhis  end- 
less subject,"  she  added.  "  Let  us  talk  of 
something  else.  Or,  better  still— is  that 
an  English  paper  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  brought  it  with  me." 

'*  Half,  please." 

I  handed  it  her,  and  it  did  not  take  me 
long  to  discover  that  her  half  was  the  rich 
one,  for  I  could  find  nothing  to  entertain 
me  in  the  portion  I  retained.  After  a  few 
moments  I  laid  it  down  and  looked  at  her. 
To  my  surprise  she  had  dropped  the  sheet, 
and  was  lying  back  in  her  chair,  white  to 
the  lips. 

**  Good  heavens,  INIiss  Philbrick,"  I 
cried  in  alarm,   "are  you  ill.^" 

**  It  is  my  heart,"  she  said.  **  It  often 
comes  on  like  this.     Brandy,  please." 

I  hurried  away,  and  returned  presently 
with  a  glass  in  my  hand.  She  was  already 
recovering,  and  the  stimulant  completed 
the  work.  A  minute  or  two  later  she  rose 
from  her  seat. 

**  I  think  I  will  go  to  my  room,"  she 
said.  "  I  *m  quite  fit  again,  but  it 's  just 
as  well  to  be  careful.  ]\Ir.  Grahame,"  she 
added,  taking  my  hand,  **you  are  the  kind 
of  man  I  like." 

Such  a  remark  from  an  attractive  woman 
is  not  unpleasant  at  forty-six.  "  It  is  very 
kind  of  you  to  say  so,"  I  replied. 

"  You  would  not  betray  a  trust  ?  " 

**  I  hope  not.  Am  I  likely  to  be 
templed  ?  " 

*'  One  never  knows,"  said  she.  **  Perhaps 
sooner  than  you  think." 

With  that  somewhat  curious  remark  she 
took  her  way  back  into  the  hotel,  and  I 
was  left  to  ruminate  upon  its  meaning. 

On  the  following  morning,  after 
breakfasting,  I  thought  my  position  called 
me  to  make  some  inquir}'  concerning  the 
health  of  the  fair  sufferer.  Accordingly,  I 
ascended  the  stairs  to  the  INIajor's  sitting- 
room  upon  the  first  floor.  No  one  answered 
my  knock,  and  after  a  slight  hesitation  I 
opened  the  door  and  looked  in.  To  my 
surprise  the  room  was  empty.  Further 
than  that — and  it  was  this  circumstance 
which  chiefly  excited  my  wonder— the 
rose  remained.     It  stood  in  the  centre  of 


the  table,  its  single  bloom  still  in  the  per- 
fection of  its  beauty.  The  pot  was  no- 
longer  surrounded  with  paper  as  hereto- 
fore, but  was  swathed  about  with  some  silkea 
material  which  harmonised  admirably  with 
the  surroundings. 

I  was  entirely  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
this  sudden  neglect  of  an  object  which 
had  hitherto  received  such  fastidious  care, 
but  matter  even  more  perplexing  was  at 
hand.  The  doors  of  the  two  bed-rooms 
were  open,  and  I  observed  their  appear- 
ance with  amazement.  Beyond  the  usual 
hotel  fucnishings  they  were  empty.  There 
were  no  trunks,  no  nicknacks,  no  litter  of 
clothes,  no  evidence  of  any  kind  that  the 
rooms  were  in  use.  The  apparent  ex- 
planation was  that  the  visitors  had  left ; 
but  I  could  not  immediately  bring  myself 
to  accept  it.  That  they  had  gone  in  any 
case  would  be  surprising ;  that  they  hacf 
gone  without  the  rose  would  be  com- 
pletely incomprehensible. 

I  descended  to  the  office  and  spoke  to- 
the  manager.  **  Major  Philbrick  and  his- 
daughter,"  I  asked,  **  have  they  left  the 
hotel  ?  " 

"  Yes,  :\rsieu'." 

"  But  they  only  came  yesterday.". 

**  Yes,  M'sieu'  ;  they  came  yesterday, 
they  left  to-day.     ^Monsieur  is  surprised  ?  "* 

**  I  am  extremely  surprised,"  I  answered- 
**  I  fully  understood  they  intended  to  stay 
some  days.  Did  Major  Philbrick  leave  no- 
message  about  his  plant  ?  " 

**  What  plant,  M'sieu'?" 

**  The  one  which  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  table  of  the  room  he  occupied." 

**  No,"  said  the  manager ;  "  I  did  not 
know  there  was  such  a  plant." 

I  was  completely  mystified.  "  I  cannot 
understand  it  in  the  least,"  I  said,  after* 
a  pause.  **  The  plant  is  one  upon  which 
I  know  Major  Philbrick  places  a  high 
value.  Possibly,  in  the  circumstances,, 
you  will  permit  me  to  take  charge  of  it  ?  " 

The  manager  evidently  regarded  the- 
whole  matter  as  absurdly  triviaL 
"  Monsieur  is  a  friend  of  the  gentleman  ?  "" 

"  Just  so." 

*'  Certainlv,  M'sieu\" 

I  wxnt  upstairs  again  and  removed  the- 
rose  to  my  own  room.      It  appeared  to  be 
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<iry,  so  I  placed  it  upon  the  ledge  of  the 
"window  and  poured  a  jug  of  water  over  its 
roots.  Beyond  that  I  had  no  suspicion 
how  to  proceed  with  it.  I  was  far  too 
little  of  an  expert  to  be  entrusted  with  so 
valuable  a  horticultural  specimen,  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  its  possession  caused  me  no 
little  perplexity.  I  felt  that  I  held  it  in  a 
sense  as  the  bailee  of  mankind,  and  that  if 
it  died  I  was  doing  them  an  irreparable 
injury.  It  occurred  to  me,  moreover,  that 
I  had  not  been  altogether  honest  in  taking 
it  into  my  own  hands  without  giving  the 
manager  some  more  particular  indication 
of  its  value;  but  upon  this  score  I  was 
relieved  later  in  the  day  in  a  somewhat 
singular  manner. 

It  chanced  that  in  default  of  anything 
more  invigorating  to  read  I  had  taken  up 
the  paper  which  Miss  Philbrick  had  shared 
with  me  on  the  previous  evening.  I  was 
surprised  to  perceive  some  words  scrawled 
upon  one  of  the  margins.  These  were 
executed  in  printed  characters,  very  thin 
and  distorted,  but  freely  decipherable. 
There  were  six  words,  in  two  lines,  as  1 
place  them  here — 

RE-POT  THE   ROSE 
AND   REMEMBER    ME. 

My  first  inclination  was  to  attribute  this 
quaint  direction  to  the  facetious  humour 
of  Miss  Philbrick  ;  but  upon  fuller 
thoughts,  I  was  forced  to  admit  that  the 
circumstances,  in  which  it  was  written 
seriously  detracted  from  the  probability 
of  that  view.  It  was  a  detail,  however,  of 
comparative  unimportance.  The  main 
point  set  at  rest  by  the  message  was 
that  I — a  mere  casual  acquaintance — was 
intended,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  to 
be  in  possession  of  this  extraordinary 
flower. 

My  professional  engagements  detained 
me  at  Brussels  rather  over  a  week.  During 
that  time  it  was  necessarily  inconvenient 
to  attend  to  Miss  Philbrick*s  injunction  to 
re-pot  the  plant,  and  I  was  not  sufficiently 
satisfied  of  the  urgency  for  that  proceed- 
ing to  take  any  exceptional  steps  to  carry 
it  out.  I  was  content,  therefore,  to  water 
its  roots  each  day  or  two,  to  keep  it 
sheltered  and  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  and 


to  leave  the  rest  to  a  more  seasonable 
occasion.  I  daily  expected  the  Major  to 
return,  or  at  least  to  send  me  some 
message ;  but  the  time  passed  without 
this  hope  being  fulfilled,  and  at  the  end  of 
my  visit  I  was  still  in  undisputed  possession 
of  the  rose.  I  was  far  from  inclined,  upon 
the  return  journey,  to  take  the  troublesome 
precautions  of  my  predecessor  for  its 
welfare ;  so,  entering  upon  a  new  regime 
at  the  earliest  moment,  I  merely  removed 
the  bloom,  to  make  it  less  conspicuous, 
and  had  it  placed  upon  the  roof  of  my  cab. 

I  installed  it,  upon  arrival,  in  my  con- 
servator}', and  there,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  it  was  destined  again  to  arouse 
my  perplexity.  The  flower  chosen  by  the 
Major  to  exhibit  appeared  to  have  been 
considerably  in  advance  of  any  of  its 
fellows,  but  a  new  bud  was  now  gradually 
approaching  maturity,  and  I  watched  it 
swelling  with  interest.  When  I  came 
downstairs  upon  the  third  morning  after 
my  return,  I  found  that  it  had  opened  in 
the  early  hours.  To  my  amazement,  how- 
ever, the  wonderful  blue  hue  was  entirely 
absent ;  there  was  no  sign  of  the  lilac  or 
of  the  deeper  purple  edging  the  petals  ;  it 
was  all  a  clear  golden-yellow.  There  are 
not  many  roses  I  could  have  named  at 
sight — possibly  not  more  than  two  or 
three.  In  the  flower  before  me  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  the  world  in  recognising  a 
Mar^chal  Niel. 

I  stared  at  it  for  some  moments,  com- 
pletely niystifictl  and  bewildered.  I  could 
hardly  credit  the  evidence  of  my  eyes. 
I  was  merely  conscious  of  the  impression 
that  I  ought  to  have  seen  a  blue  rose 
and  that  I  was  viewing  a  yellow  one. 
Gradually,  however,  my  mind  became 
accessible  to  the  rather  patent  fact  that 
in  some  way  or  other  I  had  been  made 
the  victim  of  a  hoax.  It  aroused  in  me 
at  first  some  feeling  of  indignation,  but 
subsequent  reflection  made  it  clear  that, 
so  far  from  having  cause  of  complaint,  I 
was  still  the  rose  to  the  good,  whether  blue 
or  yellow.  In  addition  to  that,  there 
remained  the  singular  counsel  of  Miss 
Philbrick,  as  yet  untested.  I  was  not  so 
untutored  as  to  suppose  that  the  simple 
operation  of   re-potting    could    e.f[<i.c\.   -^ 
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radical  change  in  the  colour  of  the  flower, 
but  I  conceived  that  it  might  possibly 
reveal  some  means  of  recovering  the  lost 
hue ;  and,  at  the  worst,  should  it  prove  to 
be  a  further  hoax,  there  was  no  one  to 
witness  my  indignity. 

I  procured  during  the  day  a  second 
flower-pot  of  even  more  ample  dimensions 
than  the  first,  and  partly  filled  it,  upon 
mv  return,  with  soil  selected  and  mixed 
with  the  most  fastidious  care.  Then  I 
overturned  the  rose,  and  after  infinite 
pains,  succeeded  in  shaking  it  from  the 
pot.  I  held  it  in  my  fingers,  and  the  loose 
earth  fell  away.  In  the  midst  of  it  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  small,  bright  pebble, 
which  became  separated  and  rolled  a  few 
feet  upon  the  tiled  floor.  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  pick  it  up  for  a  second 
glance.  The  next  moment  1  had  dropped 
the  rose  and  was  hurriedly  polishing  the 
stone  with  mv  handkcTcliief.  Then  I  stood 
up  and  held  it  to  the  light.  My  first 
impression  had  been  correct.  Without 
doubt,  it  was  a  large  diamond  of  great 
beauty. 

When  my  astonisliment  at  this  discovery 
had  in  some  way  subsided,  1  returned  to 
the  rose-bush,  and  carefully  sifted  every 
atom  of  soil.  One  by  one  I  picked  out 
from  tlu'  roots  five  other  similar  stones, 
all  of  equal  lustre  and  of  ecjual  purity. 
I  hastily  re-potted  the  plant  and  carried 
the  diamonds  indoors.  Placing  them 
upon  the  desk  ot"  my  .study,  I  .sat  down 
before  it  to  examine  them  in  detail.  It 
happened  that  I  had  entered  into  the 
subject  of  precious  stones  with  rather 
more  than  the  average  minuteness,  and 
1  was  there  lore  able  to  arrive  at  a  fair 
estimate  of  their  value.  I  subjected  them 
to  everv  convenient  test,  and  was  finallv 
s«'itisfied  that  I  had  niaile  a  very  remarkable 
fiml.  Five  of  tin-  stones  were  unusually 
good  ones,  and  om*  was  of  superlative 
quality.  Undoubtedly,  they  were  collec- 
tively worth  .some  thousands  of  pounds. 

A  more  extraordinary  circumstance  than 
the  di.scoverv  of  tlu-si-  diamonds  couKl 
htirdly  be  conceivrd,  and  certainly  it  was 
one  for  which  I  was  entirely  unprepared  ; 
and  yet,  now  that  it  had  happened,  there 
Wtis  that  about  it  which  impressed  me  as 


in  some  way  vaguely  familiar.  It  is  a 
small  psychological  experience  to  which 
ever}one  is  occasionally  subject.  I  had 
often  had  the  feeling  before,  and  had 
rarely  been  able  to  trace  it  to  its  source ; 
but  in  the  present  instance,  instead  of 
immediately  evaporating,  it  gathered  con- 
viction, and  I  was  assured  that  it  was  due 
to  some  positive  actuality.  I  searched  my 
brain  during  the  day  without  recovering 
the  lost  impression  ;  but  on  the  following 
morning,  while  I  was  dressing,  it  suddenly 
returned  to  me.  It  had  its  origin  in  a 
paragraph  in  the  newspaper  upon  which 
Miss  Phi  I  brick  had  scribbled  her  remark- 
able message.  That  eccentric  communi- 
cation had  induced  me  to  keep  the  sheet, 
and  I  had  no  diflTiculty  in  turning  it  up. 
The  passage,  which  .was  headed  "  Jewel 
Robberv  in  the  West  End,"  was  as 
follows 

**  ]\Irs.  Edward  Hibbert,  the  well-known 
society  lady,  was  yesterday  made  the  victim 
of  an  extraordinary  theft  of  jeweller)*.  It 
seems  that  when  Mrs.  Hibbert  retired  for 
the  night  she  discovered  that  her  jewel- 
case  had  been  broken  open  and  that  her 
famous  d-iamond  pendant  was  missing. 
The  pendant  is  composed  of  six  large 
stones,  valued  by  experts  at  a  thousand 
pounds  each.  ]\Irs.  Ilibbert's  maid,  a  girl 
of  two-and-twcnty,  has  disappeared,  and 
suspicion  points  to  her  as  the  probable 
culprit.  \\r  understand  she  has  been 
traced  to  Brussels,  and  her  arrest  is  hourly 
expected." 

Startling  and  degrading  to  my  self- 
esteem  as  was  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  this  paragraph,  I  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  draw  it.  When  all  the  surround- 
ing circumstances  were  taken  into  view, 
there  appeared  no  escape  from  the  con- 
clusion that  mv  rose-trrower  and  his 
daughter  were  nothing  more  reputable 
than  a  pair  of  thieves  who  had  succeeded 
in  imposing  upon  my  credulity.  I  was 
very  disinclined  to  accept  this  supposition, 
but  I  found  it  impossible  to  exclude  it 
without  (wceptional  recourse  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  coincidcnec.  It  was  chiefly, 
of  course,  a  matter  of  conecrn,  from  mv 
point   of    view,    from    the    fact   that    the 
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miscreants  had  obviously  contrived  to  saddle 
me  with  their  booty.  Little  perspicuity  was 
required  to  see  that  its  possession  left 
me  in  an  exceedingly  delicate  position. 

This  was  especially  the 
case,  since  the  diamonds 
had  lain  two  or  ihrcc 
weeks  in  the  flower  -  pot 
unknown  to  me.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  precise 
position  of  affairs,  I  tiirneil 
over  the  newspaper  file  of 
the  interim  for  any  further 
references  to  the  subject 
of  the  robber)-.  \\'hat- 
cver  small  flicker  of  hopf 
remained  with  ine  upon 
the  (jucstion  of  the 
identity  of  the  thieves 
was  <lisi)elled  by  a  i»arii- 
graph  which  appeared  six 
days  after  the  oHginid 
announcement.  It  was 
as  follows — 

•'Louisa  Martin. iale 
(alias  Philbrick),  the 
lady's  -  maid     who     is 


A  week  later  was  the  following — 
"  The  two  prisoners  charged  with  the 
robbery  of  Mrs.  Hibbcrt's  diamonds  were 
placed  in  the  dock  for  the  second  time 


charged 


,ith 


leal  in 


Mrs.  Hibbert's  diamonds, 

and    who     has     receiiilv 

been  extradited  from 

Brussels,    was     )eslerday 

brought  uj)  at  How  Street. 

A   male    prisoner    !<iviiij.' 

the  name  of  Major  i'liil- 

brick,  charged  with  lieing 

accessory   to    the    crime, 

was  placed  beside  her  in 

the  dock.    Both  prisoners 

were  stylishly  dressed,  and 

appeared  (]uite  unaftected 

by  the    proceedings.      It 

transpired,      durhig      ilie 

course    of    the    heiiring, 

that,  in  spite  of  the  m.jsl 

careful    search,    no    trace  /  'lai-ed 

qI  the  missing  diamonds 

had  as  yet   been    discovered.       In    ilieso 

circumstances,  only  formal  evidence  was 

offered    against    the    accused,    and    they 

were    remanded    for    a    week    to    enable 

the    police    further    to     prosecute    Ihetr 

inquiries." 


r 

1 

f  it  for  somf  momnits.  ciimpl/lcly  myil'fif>1. 

yesterday  at  How  Street.  No  further 
evideticf^  was  prefcrrf-d  against  Ihcm  by 
the  police,  and  they  were  again  remanded, 
pending  the  result  of  investigations." 

So  the  matter  aiijiarently  ri'sted  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  said   that  the  yettviaX '^A  \.\\t^*; 
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two  paragraphs  tended  in  any  way  to 
restore  my  peace  of  mind.  The  authorities 
liad  failed  as  yet  to  make  out  their  case,  and 
it  was  clearly  in  my  power  to  supply  the 
deficiency  in  the  evidence.  I  was  con- 
strained as  well  by  public  duty  as  by 
[)rivate  honour  to  communicate  the  inform- 
ation I  possessed,  and  yet  I  was  not  able 
instantly  to  decide  to  do  so.  It  appeared 
possible  now  to  trace  the  design  of  the 
second  portion  of  Miss  Philbrick's  message 
on  the  newspaper,  "  Remember  me."  I 
recalled  also  the  remarks  with  which  she 
had  closed  our  slight  conversation  on  the 
hotel  verandah,  and  the  look  in  her  eyes 
when  she  uttered  them.  At  no  time,  even 
before  I  was  made  practically  aware  of  its 
baseness,  was  I  attracted  by  her  character ; 
but  her  personal  beauty  and  some  flatter- 
ing fascination  of  manner  had  left  its  effect 
upon  me.  I  could  not  tranquilly  contem- 
plate that  this  butterfly  creature  (as  she 
remained  in  my  memor}')  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  rigour  of  convict  life 
by  action  of  mine. 

If  I  was  to  move  in  the  matter  at  all  it 
was,  of  course,  imperative  that  I  should 
do  so  at  once ;  and  when  I  returned 
home  after  wasting  a  day  in  the  vain 
endeavour  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  I 
recognised  that  the  clifliculty  of  the  task 
was  very  largely  augmented.  I  slept  little 
during  the  night,  and  came  down  in  the 
morning  with  a  scanty  appetite.  IMy 
vacillation  was  at  an  end,  however.  After 
breakfasting,  1  took  out  the  diamonds  and 
placed  them  in  a  plain  wooden  box.  This 
I  addressed  to  Mrs.  Hibbert  and  despatched 
through  the  post.  I  had  been  worsted  in 
the  struggle  with  conscience,  but  at  least 
I  was  free  of  an  exceedingly  disquieting 
fK>ssession. 

A  few  days  later  I  found  a  further  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  the  robber}'  in  the 
columns  of  the  daily  j)ress.  It  was  worded 
as  follows — 

**  When  the  prisoners  charged  in  con- 
nection with  the  robbery  of  Mrs.  Ilibbert's 
diamonds  were  again  placed  in  the  dock 
yesterday,  the  case  took  an  unexpected 
turn.  It  was  announced,  amid  some 
sensation,  that  the  diamonds  had  been 
returned  to  their  owner  from  an  anonymous 


source.  The  police  had  endeavoured  to 
discover  the  identity  of  the  sender,  but 
without  success.  Mr.  Bull,  for  the 
Treasury,  intimated  that  the  evidence  at 
his  disposal  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  expectation  that  a  jury  would  convict, 
and  he  therefore  proposed  to  withdraw 
from  the  prosecution.  The  prisoners  were 
accordingly  discharged." 

I  naturally  entertained  the  belief  that 
this  would  end.  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, the  incidents  connected  with  the 
purple  rose.  It  was  a  view  of  which  I  was 
speedily  to  be  disabused.  On  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  afternoon  I  had  remained 
somewhat  later  at  the  office  than  was  my 
habit.  My  partner  and  the  majority  of 
the  clerks  had  already  left,  and  I  was 
seated  alone,  endeavouring  to  settle  some 
troublesome  details,  when  the  door  was 
opened  and,  to  my  amazement.  Miss 
Phil  brick  appeared  in  the  aperture.  Her 
temporary  incarceration  had  left  no 
observable  effect  either  in  her  looks  or 
demeanour. 

"  Miss  Philbrick  !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  I 
wonder  you  dare  !  " 

**  Oh  !  '*  She  uttered  the  monosyllable 
in  a  tone  of  indifference.  **  And  why, 
pray  ? "  She  glanced  airily  round  the 
room.  "  Comfortable  sort  of  nest  you've 
got  here." 

*'  After  the  exposure  of  your  character," 
I  continued,  "  I  wonder  you  have  the 
effrontery  t(^  come  near  me." 

**  You  amuse  me.  I  thought  a  lawyer 
would  have  known  that  an  acquittal  is 
complete     absolution.  And     there  's 

another  kind  of  crime  you  may  have 
heard  of,  called  suppression  of  evidence." 

**  Miss  Philbrick  !  " 

**  Don*t  look  at  me  like  that.  I  *m  not 
going  to  do  you  any  harm,  but  when  you 
are  rude  I  am  obliged  to  let  you  see  how 
we  stand." 

'*  W'hv  are  vou  here  ?  " 

**  I  want  to  know  why  you  sent 
back " 

"  Sh-h-h ! " 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  walked 
serenely  past  me  to  the  window.  I  opened 
the  door  and  looked  inU)  the  outer  office. 
The  office-boy  was  in  solitary  occupation, 
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swinging  a  bunch  of  keys  in  his  hand  and 
.  looking  far  from  happy.  **  You  may  go/* 
I  said  to  him  ;  **  I  will  close  the  office." 
He  handed  me  the  keys  with  a  beaming 
countenance  and  instantly  took  his  de- 
parture. 

I  returned  to  the  inner  room  and  closed 
the  door.  Miss  Philbrick  had  seated  her- 
self in  an  armchair.  "  You  didn't  ask  me 
to  sit  down,"  she  said ;  **  but  1  knew  vou 
were  A  i  in  politeness,  so  I  assumed  it." 

**  So  I  perceive,"  said  I. 

She  took  out  a  cigarette-case.  "  You 
don't  object  to  smoking  ?  " 

"  I  never  permit  it  in  the  office." 

She  lighted  a  cigarette  and  threw  the 
match  into  the  fireplace,  **  Oh !  well, 
you  '11  make  an  exception  of  me,  because 
you  *re  that  sort  of  accommodating  old 
boy." 

••  Really.  Miss  Philbrick,"  I  exclaimed, 
nettled,  **  1  cannot  help  noticing  that 
your  manner  has  very  sadly  deteriorated 
since  we  met  at  Brussels  !  " 

•*  Oh !  I  was  on  my  best  behaviour 
then ;   and,   besides,    we   hadn't  a  secret 

understanding.      *  A    fellow    feeling ' 

What  is  it  ?  " 

"The  quotation  is  not  particularly  apt. 
And  now.  if  you  please,  to  what  am  I 
indebted  for  the  honour  of  this  visit  ? " 

*•  I  want  to  know  why  you  sent  back 
the  diamonds.  Does  it  strike  you  it  was 
no  sort  of  shock  to  me  when  I  heard  that 
little  piece  of  news  in  court }  " 

1  could  hardly  restrain  my  indignation. 
"You  expected  me  to  knp  them?"  I 
cried. 

"  Of  course.  For  what  other  reason 
do  you  expect  1  gave  them  you }  And 
you  said  you  could  keep  faith  with  me." 

*•  I  have  already  wounded  my  conscience 
to  do  so." 

"  It  must  be  a  tender,  one.  How  have 
you  managed  it  ?  " 

'•  I  have  refrained  from  offering  evidence 
against  you." 

"What!"  she  exclaimed.  "Give  the 
whole  show  away  in  court !  Oh,"  she 
added  incredulously,  "  you  could  nrver 
have  sunk  to  that !  " 

"  We  need  not  discuss  the  subject.  Is 
that  all  you  have  to  say  .'' " 


She  made  no  indication  of  moving. 
"  Yes,"  she  said ;  "  unless  you  have  any 
curiosity .-" " 

There  were  some  points  in  connection 
with  recent  events  which  I  was  sufficiently 
human  to  desire  to  have  cleared  up. 
Accordingly,  1  resumed  my  seat.  "  I 
am  not  without  it,"  1  said.  "  Let  me 
hear  the  story." 

She  crossed  one  leg  upon  the  other  and 
blew  some  whiffs  of  smoke  into  the  air. 
"  I  suppose  you  M  heard  of  Mrs.  Hibbert's 
pendant  before  this  little  affair  }  "  she 
said. 

"  Never,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,  it  wasn't  in  your  line  of  business 
exactly.  As  for  us,  we  knew  how  she  got 
it,  and  when  and  what  it  was  worth,  and 
where  she  kept  it.  We  found  out,  into  the 
bargain,  that  shr  didn't  give  herself  any 
particular  trouble  about  the  care  of  it,  and 
after  a  time  we  thought  we  might  as  well 
have  it." 

"  You  were  in  her  employ  ?"  said  L 

"Oh  dear,  no!  I'm  not  proud,"  .she 
added  :  "  but  I  don't  exactly  fancy  being 
taken  for  a  ladv's-maid." 

"  I  derived  my  information  from  the 
Press." 

"  The  Press  was  all  right.  I  took  the 
place  with  an  eye  to  the  diamonds." 

"  How  was  that  possible  t  " 

"  Forged  references  and  the  proper 
manner.  It  wasn't  difficult.  Maids  are 
not  over  and  above  plentiful  nowadays." 

"  And  you  stole  the  i)en(lant  }  " 

"  We  '11  say  I  acquired  it.  That  part  of 
the  programme  was  simi)licity  itself.  But 
before  I  performed  the  trifling  operation 
we  had  to  decide  how  we  were  going  to 
dispose  of  it,  anil  that  was  a  far  more 
delicate  matter.  Of  course,  it  was  plain 
that  1  should  have  to  get  rid  of  it  at  once, 
like  a  red-hot  coal,  and  make  tracks,  and 
my  father " 

"  Is  he  really  your  father  .•' " 

"  Well,  it 's  a  wise  child " 

"  I  see,"  said  I. 

"  My  mother  didn't  run  any  too 
diametrical  straight,  if  you  know  what  I 
mean." 

"  I  understand  perfectly  well.  Pray 
continue." 
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"  Weil,    don't    get    grumpy    about    it. 
Where  was  I  ? " 

'*  You  were  explaining  the  difficulty  of 
disposing  of  the  stones." 

"  Oh,  yes.     I  was  going  to  say  that  my 
father  wouldn't  have  a  much  freer  hand 
than  I  should.     He  had  kept  in  the  back- 
ground   so  far  as   tlie   [lendant  was  con- 
cerned, but  he  was  known  to  the  police, 
and  was  pretty  sure 
to    be    searched   if 
he    was    leaving 
England    after  any 
big    affair.       wi- 
wanted  to  have  the 

Amsterdam,  but  the 
difficulty  was  to  get 
them  there.  My 
father,  as  it 
happened,  made  a 
hubby  of  rose- 
grinving,  and  after 
tliinking  a  good 
long  r 


ick  him 
it  would  he  a  good 
idi-iitohidethcmin 
a   rose -pot.     That 

enough,  though. 
He  would  have  I., 
ki'i'p  a  close  eye  on 
it,  only  handle  it 
hittisi-lt;  and  other- 
wise treat  it  with 
the  most  particular 
kind  of  care  ;  and 
an     ordinary     rose 

worth      from      a  - a.W.l.ye.  my 

.shilling    to    half-.i- 

cniwn  wouldn't  W:\r  very  much  of  ihat 
kind  of  thing.  ( die  of  the  regular  new 
varieties  would  have  given  him  exinse 
enough  wilh  a  gniw.-r,  hut  what  iias 
wanted  was  something  whieli  would 
have  an  obviouslv  unconmion  apjiear- 
ance  to  the  cIosl-si  c<ickney  that  might 
happen  to  look  at  it.  !t  was  hound  n>  he 
a  rose  and  not  any  other  kind  cjf  IIow.t. 
so  that  he  could  hit  hack  with  plenty  of 
technical  terms  if  he  were  <|ueslioned. 
Taking  aM  those  things  into  consideration. 


he  made  up  his  mind  to  discover  the  long- 
sought  blue  rose.  There  wasn't  tin)» 
exactly  to  do  it  by  the  regular  methods, 
so  he  had  one  made.  It  was  a  work  of  art 
that  might  have  deceived  the  judgies  at  a 
show.  The  stem  was  fitted  up  with  foliage 
like  a  Mar^chal  Niel,  and  they  fixed  it  on 
to  a  plant  of  that  in  such  a  tricky  way  that 
you  could  have  scarcely  seen  the  join  with 
a  microscope.  Any 
buds  on  the  plant 
that  were  likely  to 
open  in  the  next 
week  or  two  were 
nipped  off,  and  then 
the  thing  was  com- 
plete." 

"But  it  would  be 
scentless,"  said  I. 

"So  are  all  the 
newest  and  finest 
kinds.  You  can 
cultivate  the  scent 
out  of  anything. 
What  does  a 
.Maman  Cochet 
smell  of.?— Cater- 
pillars." 

"  You  arranged 
:ill  this  before   the 

"Well,  rather. 
There  was  no  time 
afterwards.  I  just 
dropped  my  father 
the  jicndant,  and 
cleared  out  of 
I'lnghmd  at  once. 
He    followed      the 

W/A.-..A,  -'(-./.  "«^'  ''ay  ""'"'   ""-• 

d  i  a  m  o  n  d  s,  o  r. 
rather,  with  the  rose,  travelling  i>y  I>i)ver 
to  give  a  decent  appearance  of  visiting 
the  French  nurseryman,  and  you  saw 
us  meet  at  Urussels.  The  whole  affair, 
so  far,  hail  gone  with  a  rush,  and  it  was 
only  when  you  split  that  paper  with  me 
that  1  got  a  hint  that  anything  was  wrong. 
You  saw  the  paragraph,  p<Thaps,''" 


"  Yes."  I  s 

"  I  'm  a  trifle  i. 
she  proceedeil,  ' 
siderahle    kind    r 


id,  ■■  I  s, 


Ueadval 


t  the  he 
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round  while  you  were  away,  and  since  it 
was  evident  that  things  werc  getting  pretty 
warm,  1  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  have  a  back-door  open.  So  I  wrote 
you  that  message  on  the  margin  of  the 
pajHT.  If  we  maoagccl  to  get  clear,  after 
all,  it  would  only  puzzle  you  and  do  no 
hann.  Un  the  other  hand,  if  things 
came  to  the  worst,  as  they  have  done,  il 
would  help  us  to  tide  them  over ;  and  if 
you  had  been  anything  of  a  spark,  you 
ivould  have  had  the  diamonds  in  one  of 
these  drawers  at  this  moment."  She  threw 
the  end  of  her  cigarette  into  the  fircjilace. 
"  That  would  have  meant  a  fine  old  mf./.\f 
for  you  and  me,  you  know." 

"It  in  unnecessary  to  refer  to  that 
subject,"  said  1.     "Is  that  all.^" 

"There  is  very  little  more.  I  went 
hack  to  my  room,  and  of  course  we  made 
ready  to  get  away  the  first  thing  in  thi' 
morning.  But  they  were  too  early  for  u>, 
and  came  before  we  were  out  of  bed.  We 
had  the  best  of  them  in  a  way,  for  all  that, 
and  it  was  the  funniest  thing  in  the  world 
to  see  thtm  turning  om  our  trunks  and 
ransackiiii:  everything  wc  |)ossesseil,  while 
all  the  time  the  rose  was  standing  iniio- 
cemly  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  They 
thought  it  belonged  to  the  hotel,  and 
hardly  gave  it  a  glance.  In  the  .nd,  as 
you  know,  they  hail  t.>  giv(-  up  tlu-  search, 
and  we  left  the  hotel  like  a  jilcasure- 
party.  They  haven't  found  out  to  this 
hnur  where   the   diamonds    were    hiddin. 


and  unless  you  tell  them  I  don't  think 
they  ever  will." 

She  rose  from  her  scat  with  a  rustle  of 
silken  skirts.  "  Now  you  have  heard  the 
whole  slot)-,"  she  said.  "  And  what  do 
you  think  of  it  .•' " 

I,  loo,  rose,  and  stood  facing  her.  "  I 
think  you  are  a  clever  woman,  Miss  Phil- 
brick,"  1  answered;  "and  1  trust  that  this- 
lesson  will  induce  you  to  put  your  talents 
to  a  better  use." 

"What,  a  sermon  to  ring  down  the 
curtain !  Well,  I  'm  glad  you  didn't 
begin  with  it."  She  held  odt  a  soft 
white  palm.  "At  least,  you  will  shake 
hands  bef()rc  I  go  ? " 

I  thought  it  was  unnecessar>'  to  refuse  her 
this  courtesy,  and  gave  her  my  hand.  She 
held  it  a  few  moments,  and  I  saw  a  sudden 
mischievous  light  break  into  her  face.  She 
put  her  head  upon  one  side,  glancing  into 
my  eyes  with  an  expression  of  the  frankest 
coquelrv.  "  No  nearer .'  "  she  said.  "  Vou 
may  if  you  like." 

Her  teeth  were  gleaming  and  her  eyes 
dancing ;  her  whole  a|ipearancc  was  of 
bewildering  allurement.  1  took  a  step 
towards  her.  Then,  suddenly  recovi-ring 
myself,  I  drew  sharply  back  .igain  and 
pointed  to  the  door.  "(Jo!"  I  com- 
manded. 

She  broke  into  a  ringing  peul  of  laughter 
and  sprang  gailvacross  thi-  niom.  "(mkhI- 
hvo,  my  Joseph,"  she  eri.-d ;  tlu^n  ki^^rd 
her  hand  to  me  and  was  gone. 


UNDER    THE    OAKS. 


By   HERBERT    W.  TOMPKINS. 


MATTHEW  PARIS,  the  chronicler, 
when  writing  his  life  of  the  twelfth 
Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  took  occasion  to 
describe  the  woods  that  stretched  on 
either  side  of  the  Roman  Watling  Street, 
between  old  London  and  the  venerable 
Hertfordshire  Abbey.  By  the  words  of 
the  chronicle  and  by  paragraphs  from 
many  another  pen  we  learn  that  from  the 
brow  of  Highgate  Hill  to  the  rising  ground 
where  suffered  the  proto-martyr  of  Britain 
grew  one  vast,  gloomy,  almost  impene- 
trable forest.  There,  in  the  dark  days  of 
early  Britain,  the  wandering  Trinobantes 
passed  a  perilous  and  predatory  existence ; 
there,  as  Dr.  (juest  surmises,  the  Catuvei- 
launi  lived  and  fought  and  died  ;  there, 
some  centuries  later,  the  pilgrim  journey- 
ing from  London  to  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  Albanus  was  in  perpetual  peril  of  wild 
boars  and  bulls  ;  and  if  he  eluded  those 
dangers  it  was  often  only  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  fierce  outlaws  who  infested  **  the 
great  forest  of  Middlesex."  Dangerous 
indeed  must  have  been  the  journey  of 
those  Saxon  worthies  who,  in  the  year 
833,  came  from  the  north  to  attend  the 
Witenagemote,  on  the  spot  now  covered 
by  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Time  and  chance,  as  the  wise  man 
assures  us,  happeneth  to  all  things.  Time 
and  chance,  working  together  under  their 
common  name,  civilisation,  have  wrought 
great  changes  upon  the  face  of  those 
twenty  miles  of  undulating,  pleasant 
country  that  stretch  from  London  to 
St.  Albans.  Those  changes  were  wrought 
in  part  a  thousand  years  ago  ;  for  there 
is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  a  large 
number  of  the  towns  and  villages  scattered 


over  such  portions  of  Middlesex  and 
Hertfordshire  as  lie  within  twenty  miles 
north  -  west  from  London  were  local 
habitations  with  a  name  in  the  davs  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  But  even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  exquisite  wood- 
land scenery  within  fifteen  miles  from 
Charing  Cross.  For  mighty  London,  like 
the  great  octopus  with  which  De  Quincef 
compared  it,  has  drawn  together  so  manj 
industries  within  its  tentacular  circumficF* 
ence  of  sixty  miles  that  few  other  com- 
munities in  the  home  counties  have 
increased  with  anything  like  proportion- 
ate rapidity.  I'hank  heaven  there  aie 
yet  over  a  million  acres  of  woodland  in 
England,  of  which  a  fair  share  still 
beautifies  the  counties  of  Hertford  and 
Middlesex !  From  the  summit  of  Hamp- 
stead  Hill — 443  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
Thames,  and  36  ft.  higher  than  the  cross 
of  St.  Paul's — you  may  look  north-west 
over  an  undulating  country,  dotted  freelv 
with  birch  and  pine  and  elm,  through 
which  at  sunset  shines  the  broad  reservoir 
of  the  Brent,  spread  out  like  a  sheet  of 
gold.  Or  you  may  walk  from  PMgware 
or  Hendon  or  Barnet  towards  London, 
and  as  the  eye  of  Michael  Angelo  could 
discern  an  angel  in  a  block  of  marble,  so 
you  may  discover  on  every  hand  scenes 
worthy  to  be  photographed. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Middlesex  will 
show  you  that  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  Hertfordshire  is  extended  like  an 
isthmus,  protruding  for  some  miles  into 
Middlesex,  by  which  county  it  is  almost 
entirely  surrounded,  the  width  of  that  neck 
of  Hertfordshire  immediately  west  of  High 
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Unmet  Iwing  less  thnn  Hvo  mtli-s.  Thf 
I'rrvat  Xorthem  Raihvay  ciittTs  this  pro- 
truding! iracl  of  land  at  Colncv  Ilntch.and 
after  New  Damet  is  paswd,  the  Ilailloy 
Wnods  are  seen  on  ctllicr  liand  before  i)ie 
line  again  enters  Middlesex.  Into  tlic 
<|niet  precincts  of  those  wooils   we   went 


showing  like  an  island  above  a  sea  of  fut; 
or  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  We  sirolleii 
down  long  avenues  of  oak  ami  elm  nniil 
the  day  was  an  hour  older,  pausing  with 
our  faces  to  the  cast  in  the  more  open 
spaces  to  watch  the  pageant  of  ifoUlen 
streamers  ascending  the  heavens,  outriders 


recently  in  the  grey  of  the  moniinj;,  feeling,       to  the  chariot  of  the  sun.   Then,  wishing  li 


with  Emerson,  that  to  such  as  statu!  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  forest  at  sunrise  the  world 
is  to-day  as  fresh  and  fair  as  it  api>cared  to 
primxval  man. 

I^ng  veils  of  morning  mist  lay  upon  the 
meadows  as  we  wended  onr  wav  into  the 


■  a  |>hologr:iph  of  the  sunlight  streai 
ing  through  the  branches  and  touching  the 
lie  hen -covered  trunks  to  beauty,  we  sought 
diligciitlv  until  we  foimil  a  -pot  ivorlliv  of 
our  amateur  skill,  and  after  some  ewrcise  of 
patience,  rcudcred  necessary  by  a  passing 


woods.     Looking  westward  over  the  lower       cloud,  we  accomplished  our  purpose. 


mcadow-Iand,  we  saw  here  anit  there  a 


uee  wreathed  ■ 


"We    look    before    aiid    after,"    wrote 


nd  with  shifting  vapour.       Shelley.     SoittchaJoiXMSKi-j  it*  ■;«•,  wXxt-\*ft& 
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not.  Others,  again,  limit  tlicir  forecasts  and 
their  retrospects  to  things  which  savour 
solely  of  mankind.  Many  learned  persons, 
when  at  Westminster  Abbey  or  the  Forum, 
at  .Alexandria  or  Pompeii,  derive  spiritual 
and  intellectual  profit  from  their  medita- 
tions upon  the  vicissitudes  of  earth  ;  but 
the  unsullied  landscape  speaks  to  them  of 
nothing.     Anil    yet   there  is  certainly  no 


tinkles  and   purls   as   it   threaas   its   way 
among  the  herbage. 

But  to  such  as  appro\e  Pope's  dictum 
that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man, 
the  historical  is  the  most  potent  phase  of 
retrospect.  To  us,  standing  silently  to 
admire  the  dimensions  of  some  colossal 
patriarchs  of  the  ivood,  it  seemed  easy  to 
realise,  however  dimly,  the  veneration  of 


silent  valley  or  mountain -slope  without  a 
history  of  intense  interest.  'The  story  of 
every  life,  as  Dr.  Johnson  thought,  would 
make  good  biography  if  ably  written. 
Similarly,  every  acre  in  England  is  rich 
in  comedy  or  tragedy  when  known  with 
sufficient  accuracj-.  For  only  a  small  pan 
of  terrestrial  life  is  human,  and  the  geolo- 
gist, and  the  botanist  too,  have  something 
to  say  in  the  shelter  of  every  stretch  of 
forest ;  they  can  "  point  a  moral  or  adorn 
a  ule "  beside    each  tiny  streamlet   that 


for  the  oak.  Small  wonder 
that  some  of  the  earliest  temples  in  this 
world  were  groves  of  iiak-tri'es.  Consider 
the  possible  age  of  these  trees,  and  their 
wonderful  strength  and  stability  in  a  world 
of  weak  and  unstable  things.  Many  of 
the  older  oaks  of  ICiigland  mav  have 
sheltered  the  Saxon — such,  at  lea«,  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Pierpoint  Johns(tn,  who 
should  speak  with  authority  on  this  matter. 
De  Candolle  estimates  the  maximum  age 
of  the    oak   at    1500  years;    Pliny  seems 
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to  consider  that  some  arc  possibly  coeval 
with  the  earth  !  At  Grcenstead,  in  Essex, 
there    stood    until    a    few    years    ago    a 


thither    through    these    woods   from    the 
pursuit  of  tlie  victorious  Yorkists. 

Our  a  Re  is  unquestionably  prosaic. 
Arc  the  fairies  gone  indeed, 
or  do  they  troop  into  tliese 
woods  at  limes  to  "  creep 
into  acorn  -  cups  and  hide 
them  there,"  as  did  the  elves 
in  the  ivoods  near  Athens 
it  the  ajiproach  of  Oberon  ? 


Is 


this 


.   fit 


:chi! 


which  to  sport  with  Amaryllis 
in  Ih(-  shade,  or  to  weave  a 
chaplet  of  blossoms  for  the 
adorning  of  ihe  Queen  of 
May  ?  There  arc  still  some 
among  us  who  have  noi 
lioweti  their  knee  to  the  Haa! 
of  incredulity.     Wc  cherish. 


church  built  of  squared  oak-trunks;  it  is 
said  to  have  been  erected  in  the  tenth 
century,  and,  like  the  oaken  shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  affords  splendid  proof  of  the 
durability  of  the  dead  timber.  Hut 
an  oak  stil!  standing,  still 
putting  forth  leaves  in  its 
season  as  in  the  davs  of 
the  Saxon!  Perchaner 
some  swineherd  thrall. 
stolid  as  Gurth  or  light- 
hearted  as  Wamba,  hn>. 
stretched  himself  beside  his 
fire  of  branches  in  sonu- 
glade  in  that  great  forest  of 
Middlesex,  and,  grasping 
his   stout    stake,    ba> 


the  illut 
)esv — of  superstition,  if  v 
ill.'  Kvery  myth  is 
loiigh  at  times.  As 
rosjKTify  of  a  jest  lie^ 
le  car  that  hears  it, 
of  fables  is  r 
th   the    imagination    of  tl] 


*  of 


real 


the 


e  the  1 


ads 


nd- 


ng  silently  l>y  th.- 


eds  that  fringe  the 
er  lip ;  grey-haired 
idow  of  the  illimil- 
himself     from    his 


slu 


cd    till    (\:i\ 


woke  the  throstle  to  matins. 
More  surely,  howex'er,  mi- 
may  assume  that  the  sire 
of  some  oak  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood was  standing  on 
that  fourteenth  day  of  Ajiril, 
1471,  when  the  scattered 
Lancastrians  ficd  hither  and 
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lethargy  at  the  targe  utterance  of  the 
beautiful  and  majestic  Thca;  the  dryad 
haunting  her  particular  oak,  as  in  the  days 
of  Hesiod  ;  or  the  Roman  rustics  assem- 
bling in  December  at  the  Festival  of  the 
Faunalia.  As  we  were  enjoying  the  quiet 
beauty  of  the  scene,  a  troop  of  children, 
merry  as  those  that  danced  aroutiil  the 
altar  on  that  bright  morning  in  the  forest 
•  if  Latmos,  as  told  in  the  "  Ivndvmion  "  of 


those  peasants  who,  along  those  furty^ 
miles  of  pinetum  by  the  Adriatic,  gather 
in  incredible  quantities  those  heavy  pine- 
cones  which  are  so  great  a  source  of 
revenue  to  Ravenna.  Acom-picking  is  an 
old,  old  industry  in  England.  In  days  of 
dearth  the  peasantry  frequently  ate  little 
save  boiled  acoms.  These  "  good  old 
days "  are  long  since  gone ;  but  cottage- 
folk   living  in   the  villages  and   hamlets. 


Keats,  came  tripping  down  the  pathway 
through  the  woods.  Presently  they  spread 
hither  and  thither  in  search  of  acorns,  till 
every  copse  echoed  their  voices ;  then, 
reappearing  in  the  open,  sun-steeped  glade 
before  us,  they  heaped  their  mellow  spoils 
upon  the  ground,  forming  the  while  a 
group  worthy  of  Gainsborough.  Other 
lands,  other  industries ;  yet  there  are 
striking  affinities  in  the  avocations  of  man- 
kind. Watching  those  children  as  they 
sought  for  acoms,  we  were  reminded  of 


adjacent  to  such  royal  forests  as  yet  re- 
main still  urge  their  right  of  "  pannage" — 
or  did  quite  recently — and  drive  their  hogs- 
to  feed  beneath  the  oaks.  We  learn  from 
Domesday  Book  that  the  forests  of  Saxon 
England  were  valued  according  to  the 
number  of  swine  that  could  feed  upon 
their  acoms  ;  some  forests  are  named  that 
provided  food  for  one  hog  only. 

The  so-called  British  oak  [Queirus 
robitr),  like  the  Anglo  -  Saxon,  flourishes 
in  many  climes.     It  stands  sentinel  apon 
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roany  points  of  vantage  along  tho  Kuropfan 
■horesof  the  Atlantic;  it  strvtchos  itsliroatl 
anns-athuart  the  slopes  of  the  Ural;  it 
ibnns  vast  forests  in  the  valley  of  tlio  Don 
and  the  Dnieper.  Northward,  il  grows 
around  the  Lindcsnses,  in  Norway ;  south- 
ward, it  is  plentiful  in  the  Morea  ami  in 
Sicily.  Vcrschoyle  noticed  it 
among  the  beeches  in  the 
forestine  solitudes  of  Lachaga 
and  \avalla,  near  Ronci^svalles  ; 


attain  its  century.  An  oak  grown 
in  a  garden  in  Sussex  was  con- 
sidered of  rapid  growth  because  it 
measured  11  ft.  in  girth  when 
seventy  years  old.  The  most 
valuable  bark  is  peeled  from  mere 
striplings  of  about  thirty  years  ; 
and  its  astringent  properties  have 
liecn  known  since  the  days  of 
Dioscoridcs, 

i^ometinies,  under  the  oaks,  you 
may  see  children  searching  dili- 
jrently  for  "oak-apples"  —  they 
fasten  iheni  intu  their  jackets  or 
frocks  on  "  King  t'harh.'s's  Day." 
The  story  <]f  hou-  those  oak- 
apples  came  to  be  what  they  are 
is  worth  a  nn)!nentary  consider- 
ation. When  the  leaves  were  still 
tender  with  the  tenderness  of  early 
summer,  a  small,  bright  -  brown 
hymom)pterous  insect,  called  a 
cvnips,  ten  of  which  placed  end  to  end 
would  measure  but  one  inch,  approached 
the  iiak-trei-  for  a  very  definite  purpose. 
Alighting  at  the  base  of  a  leaf,  she  thrust 
her  ovipositor  deep  in  the  integument  of 
the  hvig,  and  within  the  puncture  thus 
made     she     deposited    one,     or    perhaps 


Montefiore  Brice  saw 

it  shoulder- 

ing  larch  and  fir  a 

Long  wood 

upon  "far  St.  Helen 

1;  it  is  lord 

of  the  larger  forests 

in  (;ermai:y 

and  Russia.     :Many 

phenomenal 

moasuremenis    ci    0 

ak-lrees    an- 

recorded  from  time  t 

0  time,  soni.' 

of  them  doubtless  m 

vlhieal;   but 

the  oak  is  known  tc 

attain  suih 

ci'lossal     dimensions     that     ex- 

a^'geration  is  wholl 

■  unpardim- 

able.       Il    is   well 

tnown    that 

the   "Great  Oak  of  (doucester- 

shire  "    attained    to 

a    girth    of 

4,7}  ft. ;    the  oak  at 

fowthorjie. 

in   Yorkshire,    measures    38*    ft. 

in    girth   at   the    sa 

me    tiislance 

from    the   ground. 

Before    the 

trunk   can  be   utilised   as    large 

timber-oak,  the  tree 

must  usually 

No.  111.    yjy  igoi 
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■  became 
abnormally 
developed, 
or  hypertro- 
phied.  In 
the  midst 
of  this  ex- 
crescence the  egg  of  the  cynips  became 
in  due  course  a  larva,  and  as  such  it  lived 
almost  motionless  through  the  winter.  In 
the  spring  it  underwent  a  very  remarkable 


ference  of 
the  gall,  or 
"  apple,"  in 
which  it  had  hitherto  lived  and  moved  and 
had  its  being,  and  the  primary  functions 
performed  by  the  oak-apple  in  the  economy 
of  nature  were  ended.      We  have  learned 


metamorphosis,  and  became  a  chrysalis. 
Later  on,  probably  in  the  autumn,  the 
chrysalis  cast  aside  its  swaddling-clothes. 


much  since  the  days  of  Pliny,  who  thought 
it  probable  that  the  oak-apple  grew  in  a 
night.     The  titmice    know    instinctivel)' 
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what  we  have  gathered  by  long  obser- 
vation, for,  ere  they  have  lived  two 
autumns,  they  may  be  seen  splitting  open 
the  oak-apple  to  get  at  the  grub  within. 

Almighty  God,  as  Bacon  puts  it,  "first 
planted  a  garden,"  and,  whenever  oppor- 
tunity has  permitted,  mankind  has  followed 
the  divine  example.  Perhaps  nowhere  is 
Priapus  more  assiduously  worshipped  than 
in  that  belt  of  respectable  villadom  which 
encloses  the  more  immediate  suburbs  of 
London ;  unless,  indeed,  it  he  in  the 
outer  circle  of  detached  residences  by 
which  those  miles  of  villadom  are,  in  turn, 
enclosed.  The  gardens  we  passed  as, 
leaving  the  woods  in  that  quiet  hour 
known  as  blind  man's  holiday,  we  set  our 
faces  towards  town,  were  mostly  laid 
out  with  excellent  taste.  Some  bore 
every  evidence  of  being  tended  with 
loving  care.  Within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  a  railway  -  station  where  the 
traffic  is  continuous  we  found  ourselves 
in  an  avenue  of  trees,  called  the  "  Moss 


Walk,"  so  dark  and  quiet  that  as  we 
loitered  leisurely  within  its  umbrage  we 
saw  no  living  thing  except  a  thrush,  who 
glanced  at  us  furtively  with  those  won- 
derful eyes  of  his,  and  heard  no  sound 
save  the  hardly  audible  rustling  of  a  dor* 
mouse  in  a  heap  of  decayed  leaves,  and 
the  rollicking  evensong  of  an  impertinent 
wren,  who  turned  tail  only  when  we  were 
almost  within  reach  of  his  perch  near  the 
summer-house.  Emerging  presently  from 
these  sombre  shades,  we  had  a  cross- 
countrj' walk  to  the  pond  at  "  Cock  fosters," 
a  pond  well  known  to  such  as  frequent  the 
lovers'  walk  between  there  and  the  spot 
where  King  Death  met  and  destroyed 
Warwick  the  Kingmaker.  Our  day  under 
the  oaks  was  over.  "  'Tis  pleasant  to  have 
a  companion  upon  your  way,"  says  Sterne, 
"if  onlv  to  remark  how  your  shadows 
lengthen  as  the  sun  declines."  But  our 
paths  lay  now  in  opposite  directions,  as 
so  often  chances  in  the  journey  of  life. 
"  You  this  way,  we  that." 


MR.  MUMBY'S  MANAGING  CLERK. 

By  £•  C   HEATH  HOSKEN. 

Author  of  ''Broken     Threads;'    ''Peter   the    Guided'    etc. 


MR.  RICHARD  MUMBY  could  not 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
be  called  an  excitable  man.  There  was 
not  an  ounce  of  sentiment,  superstition, 
or  similar  weakness  in  the  whole  of  his 
eminently  respectable  constitution.  He 
was  a  matter-of-fact  man,  who  believed 
only  in  what  he  could  see,  feel,  taste,  hear, 
or  smell,  and  sometimes  he  had  doubts 
even  then. 

He  was  a  lawyer  in  a  very  good  practice 
and  comfortable  offices  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields ;  he  was  also  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  County  Councillor,  and  a  married 
man.  He  had  three  children  too — a  son 
in  his  teens  at  Harrow,  and  two  daughters, 
who  were  at  school  in  Germany  and  very 
pretty.  His  wife  was  a  charming  woman, 
and  not  too  clever ;  and  his  banking 
account  was  in  a  most  satisfactory  state. 

So  it  will  easily  be  understood  that 
Mr.  Richard  Mumby  was  not  annoyed 
with  either  family  or  business  troubles. 

At  the  ripe  age  of  five-and-forty  he  was 
a  healthy,  prosperous,  well-to-do  pro- 
fessional man,  perfectly  sane,  and  with  an 
unimpaired  digestion.  Mr.  Mumby  was, 
in  fact,  well  satisfied  with  the  world  in 
general,  and  himself  in  particular. 

It  was  a  bleak  March  day  with  an  east 
wind  searching  out  the  weak  points  in  some 
of  us.  The  days  were  beginning  perceptibly 
to  lengthen.  It  was  about  half-past 
f).vKt.  Mr.  Mumby  had  signed  the  last 
letters,  had  put  on  his  overcoat  and  glossy 
silk  hat,  and  was  about  to  light  a  cigar 
to  warm  his  nose  on  his  way  home  to 
Chelsea,  when  Simpson,  his  managing 
clerk,  entered  his  room  hurriedly,  without 
knocking,  and-  said  in  agitated  tones — 


"Can  I  speak  to  you  for  a  moment. 
Sir  }  " 

**  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Mumby  care- 
lessly. **  I  am  just  going.  What  is  it, 
Simpson  }  " 

"It's — it*s  most  important.  Sir,"  said 
Simpson,  and  Mr.  Mumby  perceived  that 
his  managing  clerk  was  unusually  excited, 
that  his  anaemic  complexion  was  even 
paler  than  usual.  He  removed  his  un- 
lighted  cigar  and  regarded  Mr.  Simpson 
gravely. 

**  What  is  it,  Simpson  }  "  he  asked  again. 

"The  fact  is.  Sir,  the  fact  is  that  I— 
/ — am — mad  !  " 

Mr.  Mumbv  started. 

m 

"  Mad  }  "  he  exclaimed.  "  What  do  you 
mean  .^     Is  this  a  species  of  joke  }  " 

"  No,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Simpson  earnestly. 
"  I  am  mad — perfectly  mad.  Sir !  I — I 
have  lost  my  reason,  that 's  what  it  is,  Sir  1 " 
And  Mr.  Simpson  laughed  in  a  most  dis- 
tressing manner. 

Mr.  Mumby  came  a  step  nearer  to  his 
managing-  clerk  and  scanned  his  face. 
Then  he  sniffed  audibly.  Perhaps  he 
thought  that  Mr.  Simpson  had  been 
drinking  too  /nany  healths  that  afternoon. 
But  Mr.  Simpson  was  a  teetotaler  and  a 
most  steady  and  respectable  man  of  fifty, 
with  a  wife  and  family  living  at  Brixton. 

"  Simpson,"  said  Mr.  Mumby  sternly, 
"explain  yourself!  What  does  this  most 
extraordinary  manner  mean  }  " 

Simpson  sank  into  his  employer's 
recently  vacated  chair,  and  appeared  to 
be  battling  for  possession  of  himself.  The 
muscles  of  his  face  worked  painfully ;  there 
was  a  look  of  abject  terror  in  his  pale  blue 
eyes. 
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"  No,  no,  Sir,  there  can't  be  any  mis- 
lako,"  he  stammered  hysterically,  "  I — 
1  've  been  and  gone  and  lost  my  reason, 
and  1— oh,  I  felt  that  I  must  tell  you.  Sir, 
before  it  was  too  late.  There  is  still  time, 
.Sir  ;  I — I  am  still  just — responsible  ;  but 
] — I  feel  myself  going^  Sir,  It 's — it 's 
awful ! " 

"  Don't  talk  such  nonsense,  man,"  said 
Mr.  Mumby  angrily.     "  Vou  're  drunk  !  " 

"Drunk?"  moaned  Mr.  Simjison  in- 
art  iiu  lately.  "Drunk?"  .\nd  there  was  a 
worlil  of  reproach  in  his  tones.  "  I  nould 
to  1  leaven,  Sir,  1  was  drunk.  But  I  'm 
not.      I   can't 


"  Dunno,  Sir.  He 's — I  believe  he  's  in 
his  room.  Sir,  with  a  gentleman." 

"  He 's  nothing  of  the  sort,"  snapped 
Mr.  Mumby ;  "  he 's  here  in  my  room 
telling  me  he  's  mad." 

The  youth  looked  frightened.  He  did 
not  quite  grasp  the  situation. 

"Who's  in  the  office?"  asked  Mr, 
Mumby. 

"  N(»  one,  Sir,  at  presL-nt,  'cept  me  and 
Mr.  Simpson." 

"Humph!  Well,  go  .and  get  on  with 
your  work.  You  say  there  was  a 
gentleman   with  Mr.  Simpson?" 

"Yes,  Sir; 
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A  rosy-cheeked  oftice-hnj'  scrambled 
from  a  stool  and  ran  into  the  ante-room 
from  the  clerk's  oflici-. 

"  What  'slhc  matter  with  Mr.  Simpson  ?" 
shouted  Mr.  Mumby. 

".Mr.  Simpsfm,  Sir?"  stammered  the 
office-boy,  confused  by  the  vehemence  of 
his  employer's  manner. 

"  Yes,  Simpson.     Is  he  ill  ?  " 


a  groan  and  a  sub  told  him  that  Simpson 
was  e\  idenlly  sulfering.  I  le  swung  round 
again  and  walked  across  the  ante-room, 
throuj;h  anulher  bai/<-  swing-door  inln  a 
sort  .if  hall,  an.i  thence  to  a  do.)r  lead- 
ing from  the  .'iher  si.le,  upon  which 
was  jiainti-d  "  -Mr.  Simpson."  He  opened 
this  .i<...r  noisily,  ami  1  think  he  swore  as 
he  swun.if  it  aside,  as  if  the  do.>r  ann.jyed 
him.     Then  he  stTo-.W  mvi  vW.  \'.i'.«c\- 
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"  Anyone  here  ?  "  he  shouted. 

Sitting  at  the  roll -top  writing-table 
was — Simpson  I 

Now  it  has  been  remarked  at  the  very 
commencement  of  this  storj-  that  Mr. 
Richard  Mumby  was  a  matter-of-fact  man 
and  a  man  little  given  to  letting  his  feel- 
ings run  away  with  him ;  but  when  he  saw 
his  managing  clerk  sitting  where  he  ought 
to  be,  writing  diligently,  his  cheeks 
blanched,  a  thrill  of  fear  seemed  to 
electrify  every  fibre  in  his  being,  and  he 
reeled  backwards  and  clutched  at  the 
first  thing  that  came  in  his  way,  which  was 
the  tin  deed-box  of  the  Fcrgusson  Trust. 

**  Merciful  Heaven ! "  he  jerked  out 
from  his  white  lips ;  and  there  he  stood, 
white  -  faced,  with  teeth  chattering  and 
knees  trembling  beneath  his  weight,  staring 
at  Simpson  like  a  madman. 

Mr.  Simpson  rose  to  his  feet,  and  laid 
down  his  pen  deliberately. 

**  Did  vou  want  me,  Sir } "  he  asked 
deferentially. 

m 

Mr.  !Mumby  tried  to  speak.  His  blood- 
less lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came.  He 
simply  stared  speechlessly,  with  wild  eyes. 

And  Mr.  Simpson  naturally  looked  very 
puzzled,  and  in  another  moment  he 
looked  alarmed,  which  was  also  natural, 
becau.se  Mr.  Mumby  was  not  given  to 
sudden  seizures  of  anv  sort,  and  Mr. 
Mumby's  complexion  in  its  normal  state 
was  red  and  healthy,  not  pale  as  chalk, 
livid  and  ghastly  ;  neither  was  Mr.  Mumby 
given  to  clutching  at  deed- boxes  as  if  for 
dear  life. 

**  Vou  are  not  well.  Sir ! "  cried  Mr. 
SimpS(m  in  alarm.  **  Let  me  get  you 
something.  Sir,"  and  he  made  as  if  to 
come  towanls  Mr.  Mumby ;  but  that 
gentleman  sent  up  such  a  shrill,  dis- 
cordant, and  unnatural  cry  that  Simpson 
stopped  short,  rooted  to  the  spot  with 
amazement. 

**  Don't — don't  come  near  me  !  "  gasped 
the  solicitor  incoherent! v.  **  ( iood  Heaven  ! 
Am  I  mad,  Simpson  ?  " 

**  Mad,  Sir  t  "  exclaimed  Simpson  sym- 
pathetically. •*  You  matl.  Sir  ?  Vou  are 
not  well.     Let  me  get  you  something.** 

"But  y  —  y  —  you  are  in  my  room, 
Simpson  I  **  panted   Mr.  JMumby.      **  I — 


why  I  left  you  there  an  instant  ago. 
I — I — oh.  Lord,  what  is  the  matter.^  I 
think  I  've  lost  my  reason  !  You  are  in 
my  room,  Simpson  !  " 

**In  your  room,  Sir.^"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Simpson.  **  I  have  been  here  for  the  last 
hour.  I  am  just  drafting  that  afildavit  in 
*  Cox  V.  Morton.'  '* 

The  dry,  crisp,  matter-of-fact  tones  of 
the  clerk* s  voice  seemed  somehow  to 
act  as  a  cold  douche  on  Mr.  Mmnby, 
and  with  a  giant  effort  he  controlled  him- 
self, pulled  himself  together,  for  he  was, 
as  it  were,  all  in  pieces.  Then  he  laughed 
feebly.  **  I  am  very  foolish.  Of  course, 
of  course — most  absurd — very  foolish.  I 
don't  think  I  am  well,  Simpson."  And  he 
laughed  again  in  that  curious,  hysterical 
way  that  frightened  Simpson  even  more 
than  Mr.  Mumby's  first  actions. 

**  I  '11  send  for  a  doctor,  Sir,"  said  the 
managing  clerk.  **  Dr.  Lucas  is  bound 
to  be  in." 

Mr.  Mumby  raised  a  shaking  hand. 
**  No,  no,"  he  stammered.  "  Wait  a 
moment,  Simp.son.  I  shall  be  all  right 
in  a  moment."  Then  he  sat  down  and 
smiled  inanely  at  Simpson  and  tried  to 
swallow  a  great  lump  in  his  throat  and 
keep  his  teeth  from  chattering.  '*  No,  no, 
Simpson,  don't  trouble ;  I — I  shall  be  all 
r — r — r — right  in  a  moment." 

Mr.  Simpson  regarded  his  employer  with 
imdisguised  suspicion.  His  behaviour  \i*as 
certainly  most  strange,  and  Mr.  Simpson, 
being  a  very  observant  man,  endeavoured 
to  trace  some  sign  of  alcoholic  excess. 
Vet  he  knew  that  Mr.  Mumbv  made  an 
invariable  practice  of  never  touching  wine 
or  spirits  during  business  hours.  This 
made  it  all  the  more  inexplicable. 

He  touched  a  bell  on  his  writing-table, 
saying  as  he  did  so :  "I  really  think, 
Sir,  Smith  had  better  go  round  for 
Dr.  Lucas." 

And  Mr.  Mumby  said  nothing.  He  had 
not  the  heart  to  say  an}thing.  He  dumbly 
assented. 

But  Smith  did  not  come.  Mr.  Simpson 
walked  to  the  door  and  frowned. 

**  King  and  Lloyd  are  out.  Sir,  and 
Meriing  has  gone  to  Fillings  with  those 
Pleadings,  and  Jones  is  at   Mr.  Joram's 
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chambers  in  *  Lincoln  v.  Manningtree.' 
But  I  certainly  thought  Smith  was  here, 
Sir." 

**  I — I  have  just  seen  him,"  said  Mr. 
Mumbv.  **  I  called  him  when  I  was — 
talking  to  you  in  my  room,  and " 

Simpson  resisted  an  inclination  to  smile, 
and  stroked  his  sallow  lips  and  said — ' 

**  Ah,  I  see.  Perhaps  he 's  with  mc, 
Sir,  in  your  room.  I  Ml  just  go  and  bring 
him." 

**  Don't  leave  me,"  pleaded  Mr.  Mumby 
childishly  ;  but  Mr.  Simpson  was  already 
stalking  across  the  hail. 

•*  Poor  chap  !  "  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"  he  's  as  mad  as  a  hatter.  What  on  earth 
is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  Smith  !  "  he  shouted,  '*  Smith  !  " 

••  Yessir,"  cried  a  shrill  voice  from  i\w 
clerks*  ofilce. 

**  Didn't  you  hear  the  bell  ?  " 

**  Bell  }     No,  Sir,  never  heard  no  bell." 

•*  Well,  never  mind  that  now.  Run 
round  as  hard  as  you  can  and  bring 
Dr.  Lucas  here  at  once.  Mr.  Mumbv 
is  ill." 

Smith  stared  stupidly  at  the  speaker. 

*•  Off  you  go,  and  don't  stand  there  and 
stare  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  zoological  freak." 
And,  without  more  ado.  Smith  seized  his 
cap  and  dashed  out  of  the  oflice. 

•*Thev're  all  well  bloomin'-well  off 
their  chumps,"  he  soliloquised.  **  First 
the  boss  comes  and  tells  me  Simpson 
is  mad,  and  in  his  room,  and  then 
old  Simpson  comes  and  sends  me  for 
a  doctor,  and  says  the  boss  is  ill.  My  pore 
brain ! "  And  then  he  commenced  to 
whistle  a  waltz  from  **  The  Belle  of  New 
York,"  beloved  of  office  -  boys,  as  he 
walked  jauntily  out  of  the  Fields  into 
Holbom. 

And  Mr.  Simpson,  before  returning  to 
his  own  office  and  his  unfortunate  em- 
ployer, thought  he  had  better  have  a  look 
into  Mr.  Mumby's  room  and  see  that  ever}'- 
thing  was  right  there. 

He  therefore  pushed  aside  the  green 
baize   door  and   stalked    boldlv   into   the 

0 

room. 

Then  he  stopped  short  and  caught  his 
breath,  and  his  heart  gave  a  great  bound, 
then  seemed  to  stop  altogether. 


Mr.  Mumby  was  standing  by  the  fire- 
place, his  overcoat  on,  his  silk  hat  on  his 
head,  lighting  a  cigar  ! 

He  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"  I  didn't  hear  you  knock,  Simpson," 
he  said  frigidly.     **  Do  you  want  me  }  " 

Simpson  moved  a  step  forward,  his 
hands  outstretched  like  a  man  groping  his 
way  in  the  dark.  Then  he  staggered  and 
gave  a  little  cry — 

''  you—you  htnr' 

Then  a  dizzy  feeling  overcame  him,  and 
with  a  muffled  groan  he  fell  heavily  to  the 
lloor  and — swooned. 

Now  all  this  is  actually  what  took  place  ; 
but  by  th(*  time  you  have  reached  this 
point,  you  may  not  be  quite  sure  where  you 
are  and  what  has  happened.  This  is  quite 
natural. 

Certainly  neither  Mr.  Mumby  nor  Mr. 
Simpson  knew  what  had  happened  for 
some  time  afterwards,  and  then  they  only 
found  it  out  by  grim  searching  of  the 
memory-cells  of  their  respective  brains, 
piece  by  piece,  out  of  the  fog  and  con- 
fusion of  that  curious  event. 

But  there  is  more. 

Smith,  the  office-boy,  found  Dr.  Lucas 
in  his  chambers. 

**  Mr.  Mumby's  compliments.  Sir,  and 
will  you  come  rountl  and  see  him  }  He 's 
ill."' 

Dr.  Lucas  was  discussing  golf  with  a 
prosperous  Q.C. 

**  Mumby  }  "  exclaimed  the  prosperous 
Q.C  **  What — IMumby  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields }  " 

**  Yessir." 

'*  What's  the  matter.^" 

**  Dunno,  Sir,  *cept  Mr.  .Simpson  sent 
me.  I — well,  /  thinks  he's  wrong  in  his 
head,  that 's  what  /  think." 

**  Goodness  gracious  !  "  exclaimed  the 
silk,  who  regarded  Mr.  Richard  Mumby  as 
one  of  his  best  clients. 

**  Wrong  in  his  head  f "  exclaimed  Dr. 
Lucas.     **  Absurd  !  " 

And  he  came  round  at  once,  and  the 
prosperous  Q.C.  insisted  on  accompanying 
him.  Smith  followed  at  a  respectful 
distance,  still  whistling  his  favourite 
"Belle  of  New  York"  in  a  minor  kft."^. 
On    the  vfVvoVc,  \\e  'w^xs  wox.  '^^\X\cvJS.'^i 
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interested  in  these  proceedings.  He 
wanted  half-past  six  to  come,  for  he  was 
going  to  meet  a  friend  of  his,  have  some- 
thing to  eat  at  a  British  Tea  Table,  and 
go  to  the  gallery  of  the  Gaiety. 

**  Anybody  with  him  ?  "  asked  Dr.  Lucas 
as  they  were  going  up  the  stairs. 

"  Only  Mr.  Simpson,  Sir ;  the  other 
clerks  are  out." 

Mr.  Mumby's  offices  were  on  the  first 
floor;  but  there  was  a  half-way  landing, 
and  it  was  just  as  they  were  here  that  a 
tall,  dark  man  carrying  a  black  bag  ran 
quickly  past  them. 

**  Who's  that?"  asked  the  Q.C. 
curiously.  **He*s  just  come  out  of  your 
office." 

'*  Yes,"  answered  Smith.  **  He  was 
with  Mr.  Simpson." 

"What's  his  name?"  asked  the  Q.C. 
curiously.     "  I  think  I  know  his  face." 

**  Poole  was  the  name  he  give.  Sir;  but 
I  have  never  seen  him  before." 

'*  Humph  !  Well,  here  we  are,"  said 
Dr.  Lucas. 

Smith  admitted  them  and  himself. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Simv)son?"  asked  the 
doctor. 

"  He 's  in  his  room,  Sir,  with  Mr. 
Mumby.     This  way,  Sir." 

"  All  right.  Just  tell  him  I  am  here. 
You" — he  turned  to  the  Q.C. — "perhaps 
you  *il  wait  here  a  moment." 

Smith  tapped  lightly  on  Mr.  Simpson's 
door  and  entered. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  sitting  at  his  table 
writing,  and  every  now  and  then  referring 
to  a  bulky  volume  of  Law  Reports. 

"  The  doctor.  Sir,"  said  Smith. 

Mr.  Simpson  looked  up.  "  The  doctor  ? 
What  doctor  ?  " 

Smith  stared  as  if  he  could  not  believe 
the  evidence  of  his  senses.  "  Why,  the 
doctor.     Dr.  Lucas,  Sir,  for  Mr.  Mumby." 

"Doctor— for  — :Mr.  Mumby?"  ex- 
claimed Sirnpson  blankly.  Then  he 
sprang  to  his  feet.  "  What  the  dickens 
are  you  talking  about,  boy  ?  "  Then  he 
caught  sight  of  Dr.  Lucas,  and  controlled 
himself.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  doctor ; 
I — I  'm  afraid  there  *s  been  a  mistake. 
How  do  you  do.  Sir?    What  can  I  do  for 
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"  I  ?  Well,  I  thought  you  sent  for  me," 
stammered  Dr.  Lucas,  feeling  that  some- 
one was  making  a  fool  of  him.  "  I  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Mumby  was  taken  ill." 

"/  sent  for  you  !  "  exclaimed  Simpson. 
"  I  never  sent  for  you." 

Dr.  Lucas  stared  blankly  and  a  little 
foolishly  at  the  managing  clerk.  "  But 
what  about  Mr.  Mumby  ?  He — you  mean 
to  say  he  is  quite  well  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Quite  well.  Sir,  so  far  as  I  am  aware." 

Dr.  Lucas  swung  round  and  glared  at 
the  office-boy. 

"  Is  this  a  joke,  you  young  scoundrel  ?  " 
he  cried.  "  You  've  made  a  mistake.  This 
isn't  the  First  of  April." 

Poor  Smith's  rubicund  face  was  a  picture 
of  righteous  indignation. 

"  Well,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  'm  blowed  ! 
I  'm  blowed  if  I  ain't  blowed  !  " 

"  Smith,  you  forget  yourself,"  said 
Simpson  ;  "  please  explain  yourself.  Sir. 
What  have  you  done  ?  " 

Smith's  jaw  fell.  The  whole  thing  was 
too  monstrous  to  consider.  He  was  speech- 
less. 

"  Explain  yourself,  young  man,"  snapped 
Dr.  Lucas. 

Smith  flushed.  "  I  ain't  a-goin'  to 
explain  anything,"  he  cried  defiantly. 
"  I  'm  a-goin'  to  see  the  boss."  And  he 
turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"  He  's  gone,"  said  Simpson.  "  Left 
five  minutes  ago.  I  wonder  you  didn't 
meet  him." 

Smith's  face  fell.  "Gone?"  he  stam- 
mered. "  Gone  ?  "  And  then  he  began 
to  look  puzzled  instead  of  indignant. 
"  But — but  you  told  me  he  was  ill !  You 
sent  me  round  for  Dr.  Lucas.  You  know 
you  did ! " 

"  I  don't  think  you  know  what  you  are 
talking  about.  Smith.  Leave  the  room  !  " 
Mr.  Simpson  frowned. 

Dr.  Lucas  began  to  laugh.  The  humour 
of  the  situation  was  beginning  to  make 
itself  apparent.  But  Mr.  Simpson  was  very 
grave.  He  was  a  little  absent-minded 
too.  It  seemed  as  if  he  were  not  quite 
himself,  as  if  somewhere,  somehow,  he 
had  been  to  sleep  without  knowing  it. 
There  was  a  reminiscent  unreality  about 
everythmg. 
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**  I  must  really  apologise  for  this  un- 
seemly and  ill-timed  joke,  Sir,"  he  said. 
**  For  myself,  I  can  only  plead  that  I  am 
utterly  ignorant  of  any  knowledge  of  it. 
I  must  look  into  it,  Sir.  And  yet  Smith 
has  never  given  any  trouble  before." 

"  Oh,  that 's  all  right— that 's  all  right !  " 
exclaimed  Dr.  Lucas  pleasantly.  **  Of  course, 
needless  to  say,  I  am  delighted,  relieved, 
to  find  that  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  Mr.  Mumby.  Mr.  Carne,"  he  shouted, 
"  it 's  a  fiasco — a  joke  !  There 's  nothing 
the  matter.  I  fancy  that  youngster  has 
been  doing  it  for  a  wager." 

The  Q.C.  came  into  the  room  with  a 
puzzled  look  on  his  face. 

**  How  do,  Simpson  ?  You  look  queer — 
ill,  by  gad !  Perhaps  you  wanted  Dr. 
Lucas  for  yourself — eh  ?  " 

**  I  'm  all  right,  Sir.  I — well,  I  *m  only 
worried  about  this  stupid  mistake." 

The  Q.C.  regarded  Simpson  keenly. 
**  You  Ve  had  a  fall,  I  see.  Hurt  your- 
self?" 

Mr.  Simpson  looked  puzzled,  glanced  at 
his  dusty  coat,  and  started.  Then  he  rose 
to  his  feet  and  swept  his  long  thin  hands 
across  his  eyes. 

**  By  Jove,  Sir,  I — I  believe  I  've  been 
asleep.  I — I  believe  I  've  been  dream- 
ing. I  feel  that  queer.  And  yet  I  can't 
remember.     I  dreamt  that  I — I " 

'*  What  did  you  dream  }  " 

*'  I  ?  Let  me  see.  I  was  speaking  to 
that  man  Poole.  Yes,  Poole  was  the 
name — a  tall,  dark  man  who  said  he 
wanted  to  sell  me  a  special  sort  of  letter- 
file  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  then — I 
don't  remember — I  can't !  "  He  stopped, 
and  took  out  a  handkerchief  and  com- 
menced to  mop  his  brow.  "  It  *s  most 
strange.  Sir,"  he  continued  dully.  **  It 's  a 
feeling  as  if — as  if  you  've  been  out  of 
yourself  for  a  spell,  as  if  you've  been 
someone  else,  if  you  can  understand  what 
I  mean,  though  I  *m  not  quite  certain  if 
I  know  what  I  mean  myself,  Sir." 

**  Ever  felt  like  that.  Came  } "  asked 
Dr.  Lucas,  smiling.  But  the  Q.C.  was 
listening  with  judicial  gravity. 

"  Go  on,  Simpson ;  I  am  very  interested." 

Mr.  Simpson  took  a  Jong-drawn  breath. 

It  seemed,  "  he  said,  "  as  if  Mr.  Mumby 


came  in  here — mad,  off  his  head.  Sir. 
Yes,  I  seem  to  remember  better  now. 
It  is  clearer.  Oh,  it  was  a  sort  of  night- 
mare !  Can't  you  understand.  Sir — every- 
thing tumbling  about,  falling  over  pre- 
cipices— pandemonium " 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Simpson,"  exclaimed 
Dr.  Lucas,  **  I  think  I  was  right  to  come 
round,  after  all.  You  are  certainly  not 
yourself.  You  want  something  to  pick 
you  up,  you  know." 

**  But  what  about  this  Mr.  Poole  ? " 
said  the  Q.C. 

At  that  moment  Smith  rushed  excitedly 
into  the  room. 

**  Quick,"  he  shouted,  **  something 
awful 's   happened  !  " 

Simpson  caught  the  youngster's  sleeve. 

**  What  is  it  }  "  he  asked  hoarsely. 

**  The  strong  room 's  been  left  open," 
cried  Smith.  **The  keys  is  in  the  locks 
and — and " 

**  Good  Heavens  !  "  gasped  Mr.  Simpson. 
"  The  Pennington  purchase-money !  " 

**  It  's  gone,"  said  Smith  shrilly. 
**  Gone  ! " 

**  Good  Lord  !  "  gasped  Mr.  Simpson. 

The  Q.C.  slapped  his  leg  and  gave  vent 
to  a  most  undignified  expression. 

Dr.  Lucas  was  too  confused  to  under- 
stand coherently  what  followed  ;  but  Mr. 
Came  did. 

**  Simpson,"  he  said,  "  that  man  you  call 
Poole  isn't  Poole  at  all.  He 's  Coronas — 
Israel  Coronas !  " 

Mr.  Simpson  went  white  as  paper. 
"  You— you  mean  that " 

**  That  he  *s  Coronas.  He  was  let  out 
of  prison  last  week.  He's  committed 
one  big  robbery  already  under  some- 
what similar  circumstances.  This  is  the 
second." 

**  But  it 's — it 's  forty  thousand  pounds ! " 
gasped  Mr.  Simpson. 

**  In  notes,"  ejaculated  the  office-boy. 

**  But  I " 

"You've  been  mesmerised,  Simpson! 
So  has  Mr.  Mumby.  That's  his  dodge. 
He  *s  one  of  the  most  dangerous  pests 
alive.     We  met  him  just  now." 

The  Q.C.  said  no  more.  He  turned, 
dashed  out  of  the  office  and  down  the 
staircase. 
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He  nearly  knocked  a  police  inspector 
head  over  heels  at  the  bottom. 

"  I  suppose  you  haven't  met  a  tall,  dark 
man  who  left  here  five  minutes  ago  ? " 
panted  the  Q.C. ;  "  a  man  with  a  black 
brief-bag  ?  " 

The  inspector  smiled  knowingly. 

**  I  have,  Sir,"  he  said,  adjusting  his 
disordered  attire. 

**  You  have  ?  And  you  know  who  he 
is?" 

**  I  do,  Sir,  and  also  where  he  is  now." 

**  You  mean  that " 

**  We  *ve  been  watching  him  to-day  and 
"%ve  *vc  got  him." 

**  Coronas ! " 

**  The  same.  Sir." 

**  Where  is  he  ?  " 

**  Gone  off  in  a  cab  with  a  constable  to 
Bow  Street,  Sir.  I  was  just  calling  on 
Mr.  INIumby,  Sir,  to  tell  him  we  \'e 
recovered  forty  thousand  in  notes,  and  to 
get  his  evidence." 

The  prosperous  Q.C.  did  not  exactly 
perform  a  war-dance,  but  he  certainly 
looketi  as  if  a  very  small  provocation 
would  cause  him  to  do  so. 

Now  the  rest  needs  little  telling,  and  is 
very  interesting. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  not  at  all  well  for 
several  tlays,  and  he  has  never  wholly 
recovered  his  nerve.  He  has  never 
been  the  cool,  dependable  man  he  was 
before. 

And  Mr.  Mumby  ?  Dr.  Lucas  and  Mr. 
Carne,  Q.C,  arrived  at  his  house  in 
Chelsea  half  an  hour  after  Mr.  Mumby, 
and  Mr.  Mumby  was  in  his  room  dressing 
for  dinner. 

He  had  a  splitting  headache,  and  he 
could  not  at  ail  understand  it,  for  head- 
aches were  as  rare  as  gout  to  Mr.  Mumby. 
It  had  come  on  quite  suddenly. 

A  servant  knocked  at  his  door.  **  Dr. 
Lucas,  Sir,  and  Mr.  Carne,  to  see  you  on 
important  business." 

**Tell  them  1  am  dressing;  but,  if 
thev  don't  mind,  I  '11  see  them  here  at 
once.  Show  them  up."  And  Mr.  Mumby 
put  on  a  dressing-gown. 

A  minute  afterwards  Mr.  Carne  entered 
the  room,  stopped,  and  stared  hard  at  Mr. 
Mumby  from  his  little  keen  grey  eyes. 


Then  Dr.  Lucas  came  in  and  smiled 
affably,  but  also  scanned  the  solicitor's 
face  with  quite  unnecessary  interest  before 
he  held  out  his  hand. 

**  What's  up  ?"  asked  Mr.  Mumby. 

"You  aren't  well,"  said  the  Q.C. 

**  I  have  the  deuce  of  a  headache,"  said 
Mr.  Mumby  a  little  nervously. 

"  Ha  1     Well,  don't  get  excited.** 

**  Excited  ?     I  am  not  likely  to." 

**  Well,  then,  have  you  any  remembrance 
of  what  happened  this  afternoon  just 
before  you  left  your  office  ? " 

Mr.  jNIumby  started  and  changed  colour. 

**  Now  what  makes  you  ask  that  ?  "  he 
said,  a  little  huskily  and  with  evident 
embarrassment. 

**  Because  I  *m  interested  in  it — and  so 
are  you,  if  you  only  knew  it." 

Mr.  Mumby  sat  down  and  pressed  his 
finjjers  to  his  brows. 

**Do  you  know.  Came,"  he  said,  "1 
have  for  this  last  hour  been  experiencing 
a  most  curious  sensation — most  curious. 
A  sort  of  feeling  aspf  suddenly  remember- 
ing an  ugly  dream,  a  topsy-turvy  sort  of 
nightmare,  and  yet " 

**  What  was  vour  dream  about  ?" 

**  Can't  tell  you  for  my  life.  It's — 
well,  it 's  a  sort  of  pandemonium.  Seems 
to  m(»  I  have  been  to  sleep,  and  yet — 
ugh  !     It 's  horrid  !  " 

"Just  so,  but  try  and  remember." 

"  Well,  it 's  as  if  I  were  in  my  room  at 
the  office  when  Simpson  came  in— you 
know  Simpson,  my  manager — and  told  me 
he  was  mad.  And  then  I — well,  I  went 
i-'.to  his  room,  leaving  him  in  mine,  and 
found  him  in  his  own  quite  right,  and — 
oh,  it  's  too  absurd  !  It  *s  a  delirium — 
fancy,  of  course." 

**  It 's  no  fancy  at  all,  my  dear  Mumby. 
You  've  simply  been  mesmerised  by  one  of 
the  biggest  scoundrels  alive." 

"  Mesmerised  .''" 

**  And  what 's  more,  vou  've  been  robbed 
of  forty  thousand  pounds  from  your  safe." 

Mr.  INIumby  leapt  to  his  feet. 

**  Is  this  a  joke  .'' "  he  cried. 

**  Hush !  I  told  you  to  keep  cool, 
Muml)y.  The  money  *s  recovered,  and 
they've  collared  Coronas." 

*'  Coronas  }    What  of  Coronas  ?  " 
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"  He  did  it — you  and  poor  old  Simpson. 
I  can  see  through  the  whole  thing.  It 's 
line  for  line  the  same  as  the  Sutherland- 
Morton  Diamonds." 

And  Mr.  Came  briefly  and  lucidly 
explained  whut  had  taken  place  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Dr.  Lucas  and  the  Q.t".  dined  with 
Mr.  Mumby  at  Chelsea  that  night,  and 
afterwards  went  together  to  Scotland 
^'ard. 

When  Mr.  Mumby  got  back  to  Chelsea 
he  found  Mr.  Simpson  waiting  to  uee  him. 
And  together  they  went  over  the  whole 
thing ;  but  it  was  weeks  before,  after  much 
mental  searching  and  analysis,  they  man- 
aged to  arrive  at  a  definite  series  of 
impressions,  a  note  of  which,  made  by  the 
Q.C.,  forms  the  ground-work  of  this  storj-. 

The  assumption  is  that  Coronas,  having 
left  Mr.  Simpson's  office,  went  to  Mr. 
Mumby's  room  and  hypnotised  Mr.  Mumby 
to  see  in  him  Simpson,  and  subsequently 
act  as  he  did.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Mumby  had  a  lapse  of  irresponsibility 
amil  he  found  himself  in  his  own  room 
lighting  his  cigar  again. 


With  Mr.  Simpson  the  hypnotic  influ- 
ence commenced  as  soon  as  he  entered 
Mr.  Mumby's  room,  and  imagined  he  saw 
in  Coronas  Mr.  Mumby  himself. 

Hoth  men  unconscious,  the  office-boy 
out  of  the  way,  the  clerks  out,  the  thief 
found  matters  easy. 

Before  he  left,  he  caused  Simpson  to 
return  to  his  writing-table  and  Mr.  Mumby 
to  his  room,  where  they  continued  what 
I  hey  were  doing  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

This  is  a  theor)-,  nothing  more,  for 
Coronas  vouchsafed  no  information. 

Bot  ■-  Mr.  Mumby  and  his  managing 
clerk  are  curiously  altered  men,  and  Mr, 
Mumby  is  very  ner\ous. 

The  only  person  who  is  still  puzzled, 
and  who  indignantly  resents  the  events 
of  that  afternoon,  is  Smith.  He  took  it 
verj-  much  to  heart,  and  gave  notice,  and 
went  on  the  stage,  where,  I  believe,  he  is 
doing  uncommonlv  well. 

Coronas  went  to  prison  for  ten  years, 
which  was  as  well  for  him  as  for  society. 
He  is  still  there  ;  but  if  ever  he  escape* 
I  shall  not  be  surprised. 
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THE  reader  of  this  Diary,  which,  as  I 
am  aware,  is  written  in  a  somewhat 
incoherent  fashion,  will  perhaps  be  glad 
of  the  following  prefator}'  remarks.  My 
name  is  Lailaps.  From  words  let  fall  at 
various  times  by  the  Man  with  whom  I 
am  most  intimately  associated,  I  gather 
that  the  name  contains  a  complimentary 
allusion  to  my  imposing  manner  of  enter- 
ing a  room,  *'  Lailaps  "  meaning  in  one  of 
their  jargons  what  **  Whirlwintl  *'  means 
in  another.  I  have  also  heard  that  the 
name  was  borne  by  a  remote  ancestor  in 
prehistoric  times. 

I  am  a  wire-haired  fox-terrier  of  irre- 
proachable breed.  Though  I  could  not 
myself  point  to  my  father  and  mother,  I 
am  given  to  understand  that  there  are 
those  who  can.  For  an  estimate  of  mv 
character,  whether  from  the  canine  stand- 
point or  from  the  human,  I  shall  leave  the 
reader  to  his  own  intelligence  ;  merely 
premising  that,  in  the  unalterable  con- 
viction both  of  mvself  and  of  the  wisest 
of  my  kind,  a  deatl  dog  is  infinitely  to  be 
preferred  to  a  live  man. 

The  selections  here  set  down  deal  only 
with  the  first  six  months  of  mv  existence. 
The  record  of  my  infancy,  needless  to  say, 
has  been  supplietl  from  memory ;  and 
contains  the  most  striking  illustrations 
that  could  be  affortled  of  the  well-known 
proverb  :  **  Blessed  is  the  dog  that  has  no 
historv." 

Oct.  30.  Born.  Rather  cold.  Milk. 
Sleep. 

Nov.  I.     Milk.     Sleep. 

Nov.  2.     Milk.     Sleep. 

Nov.  3.  Ditto.  Ditto.  Realise  that  I 
share  the  attentions  of  my  mother  with 
other  dogs. 


Nov.  5.  Milk.  Other  dogs  a  con- 
tinual source  of  annoyance,  though  occa- 
sionally amusing.     Sleep. 

Nov.  10.  Ditto.  'Ditto.  Much  bored 
by  importunate  caresses  of  a  woman. 

Nov.  16.  Ditto.  Ditto.  Ditto.  Tail 
severely  damaged  with  chopper.  Believe 
intentionally. 

Nov.  21.  Woman  becoming  intoler- 
able. Is  continually  picking  me  up  and 
addressing  meaningless  remarks.  Shall 
not  stand  this  much  longer.  Tail  better, 
but  still  painful. 

Nov.  25.  Have  given  woman  piece  of 
my  mind.  Called  me  Diddums — thing  I 
will  not  stand.  Seems  to  think  no  differ- 
ence between  me  and  man-cubs.  Bit. 
Called  me  Wouldums,  but  replaced  imme- 
diatelv.     Tail  much  better. 

Nov.  29.  Firmness  evidently  had  good 
eiTect.  Woman  greatly  improved  in 
conduct.     Tail  cjuite  recovered. 

Dec.  3.  Made  first  acquaintance  with 
Man.  (iross  familiaritv.  Pulled  ears. 
Examined  teeth  with  fingers.  Retorted 
by  examining  fingers  'with  teeth.  Man 
said,  *'  hittle  devil !  "  (have  since  gathered 
that  this  is  expression  of  <lisapproval). 
Willing  to  overlook  want  of  ceremony, 
licked  Man's  hand.  Man  apparently 
pleased. 

Dec.  6.  Woman  again  troublesome. 
Agreeable  relief  when  Man  appeared, 
(iave  Woman  money,  and  carried  me  away 
with  him.  Raised  no  objection,  though 
wounded  at  cool  assumption.  After  all, 
Man  not  demonstrative,  so  preferable  to 
odious  Woman.  Rejoiced  to  find  have 
left  stable  for  good.  !Man\s  house  great 
improvement.  Has  two  distinct  rooms; 
refers  to  them  as  "  Sitter ''  and  "  Bedder." 
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Had  remains  of  mutton-chop  for  dinner. 
Man  troil  on  left  forefoot.  Protested. 
Man  apologetic.  Said  "  Poor  old  chap!  " 
Flatter  myself,  not  so  old — right  side  of 
one  still,  Man  evidently  good  intentions, 
but  offends 
from  want  of 
lliouglil. 


tii.j:-  room, 
one  sreen. 
one  red.  Hard 
to  s.-tv  which 
best,  but  think 


red. 


Sat 


it  till  eleven. 
Then  went 
out.  -M  a  n 
came  too.  On 
return  had 
bone. 

D  V  c.  8. 
Prefer  green 
chair  on 
whole.  So 
does  Man. 
I'ro|>osed  to 
share  with 
him.  ^lan 
said,  '■  Out 
you  Ket  '■  " 
Displeased, 
but  said  noth- 
ing, and  took 
red  chair.  Vet 

fear  this  is  bad  .  •- " 

precedent.  '* 

Must  be  firm 
tn  future. 

Dec.  I  o. 
Atnconvinced  <-'tsi  /■'■ 

that     green 

chair  is  best.  Hut  continually  liable  to 
intrusion  on  part  of  .Man.  Seems  sin;;ularlv 
callous  to  all  protest  on  this  point.  Had 
whole  chop  for  dinner.  Kxeeltent,  especi- 
ally undercut. 


Dct;.  13.  Met  St.  Bernard  to-day,  with 
Woman,  .\ppeared  friendly.  Spoke  to 
him.  Woman  said,  "Come  here.  Jugger- 
naut." Hiive  reason  to  believe  that  this 
was  what  >Ian  calls  "  swearing."  Went ; 
evidently  no 
spirit,  though 
my  superior  in 
point  of  bulk. 
Decided  10  trj- 
effect  of  bluff. 
Snarled.       St. 


difficult  V 


alio 


frree] 


ed    him 


road.  Woman 
shrieking. 


.Man 


whist- 
ling. Then 
returne<!  to 
receive  Man's 
congratula- 
tions. To  my 
surprise  and 
disgust,  brutal 
assault. 

Dec.  10. 
Went  out  with 
Man.  Saw 
wild  beast  in 
ditch.  Not 
1  a  r  g .-,  1)  u  t 
a  p  pear  e  d 


mined    to  'rring  niaitiT  to  crisii 
chair     occujiied,     as     usual. 
Proposed  share.     Man  refused. 
proposal.      Man    obstinate.       \ 


Found 
■     Man, 
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behind.  Thrown  out  by  Man.  Jumped 
in  again.  Man  took  strap  and  committed 
dastardly  assault.  Spent  rest  of  day  under 
sofa. 

Dec.  29.  Irish  terrier  in  front  garden. 
Remembering  successful  rout  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, resolved  to  try  bluff  again.  Growled. 
Other  dog  growled.  Snarled.  Other  dog 
began  savage  attack.  Man  intervened. 
Severely  wounded  on  left  shoulder  and 
side.  Butter.  Licked  it  off.  More  butter. 
Licked  //  off.  Came  to  conclusion  that 
wounds  have  their  advantages. 

Jan.  7.  Have  finally  adopted  red  chair. 
Also  cushioned  corner  of  sofa.  Both  these 
safe  from  intrusion. 

Jan.  1 1 .  To-day  abandoned  red  chair 
in  favour  of  sofa  -  cushion.  Convinced 
that  latter  contains  interesting  material. 
Must  endeavour  to  ascertain  its  nature. 

Jan.  12.  Began  investigation  of  sofa- 
cushion.  Most  interesting  results.  Suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  an  opening  at  one 
end  by  removing  tassel  and  cord.  Fluffy 
substance,  apparently  inanimate,  though 
at  first  thought  otherwise.  Had  already 
covered  sofa  with  this,  and  was  prose- 
cuting search  with  increased  curiosity, 
when  man,  seated  in  green  chair,  looked 
round.  P^-idently  displeased.  Knowing 
Man  not  to  be  trusted  when  in  this  con- 
dition, retired  under  sofa.  Pulled  out  by 
left  hind-leg.  Brutal  treatment  (strap). 
Again  retired  under  sofa,  where  remained 
for  some  hours. 

Jan.  26.  Down  early.  Found  chop  on 
breakfast-table.  Ate  half.  Then  inter- 
rupted by  entrance  of  Man.  Another 
dastardly  assault.  Much  depressed  and 
somewhat  ill.  P'elt  green  chair  would  be 
comfort,  but  turned  out.  Shall  leave  if 
this  continues. 

Jan.  27.  Still  unwell.  Ate  grass. 
Usual  consequences.  P'eeling  much 
better. 

Feb.  6.  Walked  with  Man.  Met 
another  wild  beast,  but  smaller  and  less 
savage.  Man  said,  **  Mice  !  '*  Thought 
I  would.  Did.  Gamey  flavour,  but  prefer 
chop.  Man  said,  **Good  dog!"  Half 
thought  of  offering  him  some,  but  remem- 
bered persistent  refusal  to  share  green  chair. 


Feb.  17.  Much  troubled  by  Man's 
growing  familiarity.  To-day  called  me 
**  Laps."  Looked  pointedly  the  other 
way.  Man  called  "  Laps  "  again.  Sniffed, 
Man  felt  he  had  gone  too  far.  Said 
**Lailaps"  with  emphasis,  doubtless  in- 
tended to  be  apologetic.  Accepted  this 
as  sufficient  acknowledgment  of  error. 

Feb.  22.  Curiosity  has  for  some  time 
been  directed  towards  arrangement  of 
curtains  at  sides  of  windows.  Anxious 
for  investigation  of  this  point ;  but 
remembering  unpleasant  interruptions 
on  former  occasion,  decided  to  wait  for 
favourable  opportunity,  when  Man  absent. 
Shortly  before  dinner,  Man  went  upstairs. 
Opportunity  had  come.  Fastened  teeth 
firmly  in  bottom  of  curtain,  and,  by  super- 
canine  effort,  succeeded  in  detaching  it  from 
fastenings  above.  Unfortunately,  flower- 
pot broken  in  fall.  Felt  consequences 
might  be  serious  on  Man's  return.  Left 
room  and  retired  to  front  garden.  Man 
presently  appeared  at  door  with  stick,  and 
called.  Declined  to  come.  Endeavoured 
to  make  clear  should  not  enter  house 
until  hostilities  suspended.  Man,  after 
waiting  some  minutes,  spoke  again,  in 
altered  voice — evidently  relenting.  Decided 
to  come  in  as  dinner-time.  Gross  treachery. 

Feb.  28.  Chop,  but  no  undercut.  Why 
this  ?     Suspect  Man. 

March  3.  Man  went  away  this  morn- 
ing. Green  chair  in  consequence,  but 
dull. 

^larch  6.  Man  still  away.  Intolerably 
dull.  Unpardonable  neglect.  Should  like 
to  make  formal  protest.     But  how  ? 

March  13.  Man  still  away.  Begin  to 
fear  desertion. 

March  15.  Man  returned  this  afternoon. 
After  monotony  of  previous  days,  glad  to 
see  him,  in  spite  of  undeniable  faults  ;  but 
shall  miss  green  chair.  . 

March  24.  Man  went  out.  Proposed 
to  accompany  him.  Man  declined. 
Consoled  myself  with  leg  of  mutton  left 
on  table.  Still  occupied  with  it  when 
Man  returned.     Brutality  (strap). 

April  13.  Paid  first  visit  to  railway- 
station.  Man  came  too,  but  seemed  to 
have  been  there  before.     Have  inquiring 
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mind,  so  went  on  to  line  and  examined 
train.  Man  evidently  in  fussy  mood.  Called 
"  Lailaps."  Ignored  him.  Man  became 
excited.  Shouted  "Porter"  to  Man  on  other 
side,  clearly  a  hireling.  Continued  my 
examination  of  train.  Hireling  approached, 
apparently  with  intention  'bf  assaulting 
ine.  Snark'O.  Hireling  retired.  Man 
more  and  more  excited.  Shouted  several 
times,  and  whistled.  Determined  to  show 
my  independence,  so  coolly  went  on  with 
inspection.  Became  interested  in  box  of 
yellow  stuff  attached  to  wheel.  Thought 
possibly  butter,  though  of  inferior  quality. 
Was  sniffmg  at  it  when  louder  whistle,  and 
train  began  to  move.     Could  not  make  up 


my  mind.  Looked  like  butter,  j'et  on- 
accountable  smell.  Had  heard  of  "  Mar- 
garine," said  to  be  a  paltry  substitute. 
Could,  this  be  it  ?  Determined  not  to 
leave  train  till  satisfied.  Still  engrossed 
in  this  problem  when  step  behind,  and 
next  moment  seized  by  Man.  Annoyed  at 
being  disturbed  at  critical  momenj,  but, 
remembering  former  assaults,  thought  best 
humour  him.  Man  threatened  for  moment 
to  become  demonstrative,  reminding  me  of 
intolerable  Woman.  Growled,  which  had 
the  desired  effect.  Think  not  butter,  but 
should  have  liked  to  be  certain.  Had 
share  of  green  chair — first  time  for  months. 
Why  ? 
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THE  DARING  OF  THE  CURSE. 


By  K^  U  MONTGOMERY^ 


IX  the  year  of  grace  1665,  the  Court  of 
Charles  II.  swept  clown  for  its  Maying 
to  the  red-hrick  masses  of  Hampton 
Court.  There  for  a  short  space  lords 
and  ladies  aped  rural  ways,  bringing  city 
follies  into  sylvan  haunts.  And  when  the 
western  casements  shot  back  arrows  to  the 
sun,  and  the  kine  lowed  their  wav  dairy- 
wards  through  daisied  meadows,  then 
candles  sparkled  within  the  Palace,  and 
the  panelled  rooms  grew  suddenly  alive 
with  lights  and  laughter  and  love-making, 
as  brilliant  and  little-lasting  as  the  yellow 
<3Qndleshine. 

The  sunbeams  were  fadinar  already  out 
of  the  low-ceiled  ante-room,  where  a  knot 
of  ladies  grouped  themselves  upon  the 
window  daVs.  Heedless  of  the  rosy  beauty 
of  the  apple-bloom  without,  they  were 
lending  eager  ears  to  the  tale  told  by  an 
-elderly  dame  in  their  midst,  whose  soft 
Scottish  tones  seemed  to  harmonise  with 
tlie  gloaming. 

••  I  dinna  juist  ken  the  ins  an*  oots  o't," 
the  speaker  was  saying,  **  but  the  sicht  of 
the  I^ird  o*  Craigie  this  morning  waukened 
my  memory.  An*  the  story  gaes  that  the 
slighted  wife  laid  her  curse  on  the  jewels, 
that  as  often  as  they  shone  on  a  wife  of 
the  house,  misfortune  suld  overshadow  her 
with  its  pinions,  an*  for  the  beauty  that 
they  lent  their  wearer,  she  suld  pay  in 
tears  o*  bluid.  An'  men  sav  the  stones 
liae  keepit  their  beauty  an*  their  doom !  ** 

One  of  the  ladies  rose  lightly  to  her  feet. 

••  Fie  on  you,  I-ady  Xesbit,**  she 
laughed,  "  thus  to  fright  us  with  your 
Highland  legends.  For  me,  I  would  not 
give  a  shoe-latchet  for  such  old-world 
fancies  ;  and  hear  me,  ()  Fate  !  **  she  cried 
in  her  light,  mocking  tones,  "  if  the  lands 


of  the  Lord  of  Craigie  are  as  broad  and 
his  favour  with  his  IMajesty  as  high  as 
all  folks  say,  then  will  I,  portionless 
Arbell  Lacy,  rule  in  his  castle — aye,  and 
wear  the  jewels,  and  dare  the  curse  !  " 

The  level  rays  faded  in  the  west  and 
twilight  gathered  over  the  chamber. 

Folks  said  it  was  December  courting  May 
when  the  Lord  of  Craigie  won  his  suit. 
Not  that  he  was  not  handsome  or  courtly, 
nor  of  lineage  to  match  even  with  proud 
Arbell  Latv.  Other  ladies  of  the  Court 
there  witc  who  would  have  deemed  it 
honour  to  be  sought  in  marriage  by  the 
(ill!  Scotch  Lord,  and  assuredly  if  it  had 
been  offered  elsewhere  his  suit  would  have 
been  met  as  kindly  as  it  was  by  the  beauti- 
ful girl  he  had  chosen.  For  Arbell  Lacy 
was  beautiful  exceedingly,  with  beauty 
inherited  from  a  foreign  mother,  and  a 
subtle  charm  of  manner  that  stood  her 
well  in  the  place  of  wealth.  But  a  s^'ulf 
of  years  divided  woorr  and  wooi'd. 

Kven  his  Majesty,  *twas  said,  on  a 
chance  meeting,  thought  fit  to  address 
a  jesting  remonstrance  to  the  lady  on 
th(*  score  of  her  betrothal. 

**  My  Lord  has  >ixtv  snOws  on  his 
venerable  pate,  and  you,  fair  mistress, 
number  scarce  nineteen  summers.  Of  a 
truth,  titter  his  grandchild  than  his  bride.*' 

*•  Nay,  Sire,  who  makes  count  of 
Cupidon*s  years  'r "  retorted  Arbell. 
**  Doubtless,  your  Majesty  is  acijuaint 
with  the  oUl  saw,  *  Where  Youth  drives 
with  the  bridle.  Age  leads  by  the  hand.'** 

*'Oddsfish!"  said  the  King.  **  I  Km^K 
you,  like  the  rest  of  your  sex,  neviT  with- 
out an  answer.  Hut  I  would  fain  know, 
Mistress  Arbell,  what  think  vou  about  vour 
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stepdaughter  to  be,  who,  as  I  hear,  has  the 
advantage  of  you  by  a  good  five  years  ?  " 

**  Vour  Majesty  shows  yourself  over- 
intimate  with  ladies*  age/'  the  Maid-of- 
Honour  replied  demurely.  **  1  cannot  yet 
lay  bare  my  inmost  thoughts  of  Lady 
Marjorie  Craigie ;  but  an  your  Grace 
will  inquire  of  me  in  another  two  months, 
I  will  endeavour  to  frame  an  answer." 

It  was  nearer  three  months  than  two 
ere  the  flag  welcoming  Lord  C'raigie  and 
his  bride  lloated  from  his  castle  battle- 
ments. The  dt.-ep  blue  sky  of  August 
vaulted  itself  over  the  old  grim  pile,  which, 
men  said,  a  former  Craigie  had  held  a 
twelvemonth  and  a  davaLcainst  the  Southron 
forces.  Seventy  feet  below  the  castle 
platform  a  mountain  torrent  leaj)t,  its 
white  waters  Hashing  thnnigh  the  pines 
like  the  garments  of  some  fleeting  dryad. 
And  looking  down  on  it  in  the  sunshine 
stood  two  figures,  a  man  and  a  woman. 

The  Lords  of  C'raigie  had  ever  married 
for  beauty,  and  the  Lady  Marjorie  was  a 
worthy  daughter  of  the  house.  A  girl 
st.itely  as  the  pine-trees,  with  hair  where 
the  sunlight  lingered,  and  eyes  whose 
c(»lour  no  two  could  determine,  but  which 
were  deep  and  soft  and  true,  little  wonder 
that  luT  coni])anion  tarried  beside  her, 
though  tiui  horns,  thrilling  up  the  valley, 
announced  th(»  nearing  of  the  wedding^rahi. 

"(Jin  ye  nuan  to  ride  doon  to  meet 
them,  my  Lord,  ye '11  no  do  it  by  bidin'  wi' 
me,"  (|uoth  Marjorie  at  length,  a  sus|)icion 
of  mischief  in  lur  tones.  '*  1  see  what  1 
tak'  to  be  my  Lady*s  littiT  this  mcmient 
through  the  tncs." 

**You're  taking  state  on  you  already 
for  my  Lady,  Madge,"  retorted  the  young 
man  ;  ***tisever  'mv  Lord'  and  *vour  Lord- 
ship'  with  you  now.  in  the  steatl  of  plain 
Walter,  your  old  playfellow." 

Marjorie  laughed,  shaking  her  head. 

**  Ye've  grown  a  great  man  tlu'  noo, 
Walter,"  .she  saiil.  *' Plain  WaUie  (ial- 
l>raith  is  gane,  and  the  Karl  of  Kincardine 
steps  in  his  shoon,  wi'  braid  lands  an* 
pockets  fu*  o'  i^uid  red  gowd,  an'  " — 
hesitating—**  mony  a  lass  waitin'  on  him 
at  the  Knglish  C'ourt." 

**  Ah,  Madge,  you  flout  me  !  The  red 
ffoh)  IS  not  worth  a  glint  of  your  eyes,  and 


all  that  the  broad  lands  are  good  for  is  to 
bring  me  thoughts  of  the  mistress  they 
might  have  one  day." 

**  I  '11  rub  up  my  manners  a  wee,  to  bid 
her  welcome,  the  braw  English  dame.'* 
Marjorie  returned,  archly  unconscious. 
**  But  noo,  Walter,  awa'  wi'  ye,  for  in 
good  sooth  the  hale  clangamfrey  '11  be  here 
in  the  twink  o'  an  e'e." 

I'hus  bidden.  Lord  Kincardine  sprang 
on  the  grey  horse  and  began  to  descend  the 
mountain-path.  And  before  him,  invisible 
to  mortal  sight,  flitted  the  cruel  fate  that 
was  to  wreak  ruin  on  the  House  of  Craigie. 

Marjorie  may  have  seen  my  Lady's  litter, 
but  my  Lady  was  not  therein.  At  a. turn  in 
the  road  Lord  Kincardine's  Wallace  cur- 
vcttetl  at  the  apparition  of  a  bay  palfrey; 
while  his  master's  eye  rested  on  a  beautiful 
woman  sitting  erect  in  her  saddle,  and 
smiling  at  his  obvious  confusion.  A 
couple  of  paces  behind  came  Craigie 
himself,  and  the  ensuing  introductions 
were  gone  through  with  gay  friendliness, 
and  a  glance  or  two  from  almond-shaped 
(lark  eyes,  intoxicating  as  a  witch's. 
draught.  Vox  Arbell  Lacy  had  learnt  in 
France  to  use  men's  hearts  as  playthings 
for  the  passing  of  an  idle  moment,  and  so 
it  was  that  the  first  sight  Marjorie  Craigie 
had  of  her  father's  bride  was  with  her  lover 
at  the  stranger's  stirrups,  an  unwonted  look 
of  admiration  on  his  handsome  face. 

The  meeting  between  the  tt^o  young 
women  was  verv  much  more  ceremonious 
than  Lord  Kincardine's  had  been.  Lady 
Nesbit  even,  very  dragon  of  propriety, 
could  have  found  no  fault  in  cither's  bear- 
ing; for  she  would  not  have  remarked,  and 
the  bystanders  did  not,  the  steady  glance 
with  which  each  acknowledged  the  exist- 
ence of  an  enemy. 

It  was  a  thing  of  little  moment  to 
triumphant  Arbell,  but  Marjorie's  heart 
sank  lower  for  the  death  of  a  hope. 

Aye,  and  as  time  sped  onward,  fear  took 
the  place  of  the  vanished  hope.  Not  a 
man  in  the  clan  but  shared  the  chieftain's 
bewitchment  for  the  Southron  stranger, 
with  her  countless  fascinations  to  charm 
away  Highland  prejudice  and  win  High- 
land hearts.  He  fore  the  pine -trees  about 
the  castle  bent  under  that  winter's  snows,. 
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Marjorie  had  leamt  to  recognise;  the  truth 
that  the  clansmen  would  fight,  if  needs  be, 
for  her,  but  thev  would  die  willinRlj-  for 
thf  I^dy  Arbell. 

If  this  witchery  had  but  stopped  at  those 
who  wore  the  Craigie  badge  !  Hul,  alas  ! 
'twas  not  so.  All  the  long  winter  Marjorie 
stood   aside,    watching    thi'    ivonian    she 


"Eh,  Walter,"  she  cried,  "I  hac  said 
never  a  word  a'  these  wearifu'  months,  nor 
suM  I  noo,  if  I  didna  ken  ye  were  biggin' 
a  brig  o'  tow,  o'er  which  yc  'II  never  win  ! 
The  witch-wife  has  ye  in  her  toils,  lad. 
hut  she  recks  little  o'  your  luvc  or  o'  your 
wae.  Clin  ye  luved  anithcr  lassie,"  she 
faltered,  "wi'  a  liert  i'  her  lireist.  I   wad 


hated  playing  with  the  man  she  lovi-d. 
seeing  the  heart  once  all  her  own  gradu- 
ally stolen  away.  At  lirst  pride  lanie  lo 
help  her ;  but  pain  grew  stronger  than 
pride,  and  one  spring  morning,  when  the 
last  snow  wreath  had  vanished,  and  the 
larches  were  putting  on  tassels  of  rosy 
green,  Marjorie  stooil  once  again  with 
Kincardine  on  the  castle  platform,  and, 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  let  him  see  the 
treasure  of  her  love. 


■lis  tv.i  for  my  ain  sel'  I  speak  th.;  noo. 
( Jae  ye  your  ways,  an'  (|uickly,  awa  frai;  her ; 
her  rhains  will  lousi^  frae  alV  >.■,  .in  je  'II  Ik; 
vour  ain  man  anee  mair." 

Young  Kincardine  bit  his  lip,  an<l  i;a/cd 
with  sad  admiration  at  the  girl  he  evi-n  now 
held  dear, 

■■  -Marjorie,"  he  said,  "  1  cannot !  I  tan 
never  win  free.      Sooner  will  that  iQT^-iW. 
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Arbell.  If  she  plunged  a  dagger  in  my  heart 
1  yet  should  crawl  to  die  at  her  feet !  " 

**  God  help  you  then,  Walter  !  "  ]\Iarjorie 
answered,  and  turned  away,  never  again  to 
call  back  her  lover  by  word  or  sign. 

As  she  entered  the  great  hall  she  met 
Lady  Arbell's  rnalin  glance.  **  Sainte 
Vierge  1 "  she  cried,  **  what  a  lovers' 
meeting !  Full  half  an  hour  has  passed 
while  you  gazed  at  the  waters,  and  at  the 
last  he  fled  with  not  so  much  as  a  kissing 
your  hand  !  Out  of  you,  Madge  !  At  the 
English  Court  our  suitors  practised  a  far 
different  way  of  wooing." 

Hitherto  Marjorie  had  been  conscious 
but  of  despair,  but  now  a  wild  longing 
stirred  in  her  even  to  strangle  the  dainty, 
dark-eyed  creature  nestling  among  silken 
cushions.    Arbell  went  on  mischievously — 

"  But  you  Scots  are  wondrous  cold — 'tis 
ice,  not  blood  in  your  veins.  In  love  or 
war  fV.v/  cgal\  like  those  savages  one  hears 
of,  your  first  care  is  to  preserve  your 
dignity." 

"  'Twas  soothly  a  wonder  then,  ]\Iadam, 
ye  adventured  yerself  cimang  these  savages," 
Marjorie  retorted  ;  "  your  light  purse  maun 
simply  hae  ootweighed  your  fears." 

*'  Pardon,  ma  tnic ;  we  Lacys  have  no 
fears,"  drawled  the  other  in  indolent 
amusement.  **  It  scarce  becomes  a  Scot, 
methinks,  to  talk  on  such  a  ihemr." 

**  Wherefore  ?  "  demanded  her  step- 
daughter, with  flashing  eyes. 

"Nay,"  returned  ArbuU  carelessly,  **at 
least,  Scots  have  learnt  to  fear  the  edge  of 
English  swords.  Was  it  not  for  dread  of 
that  they  delivered  their  King,  our  Blessed 
Martyr,  to  his  foes  }  Would  any  but  a 
nation  of  lily-livered  cowards  have  done 
the  like  ?  " 

Marjorie  started  up  :  **  It  sorts  ye  weel 
to  talk  o*  cowards."  she  cried.  **  Ye  hae 
nae  fears  maybe  in  sellin'  yersel£  to  the 
highest  bidder,  an'  facin'  the  lauch  o'  yer 
frien's,  for  the  gowd  i'  an  auld  man's 
coffers,  but  I  will  shew  ye  ae  thing  which 
for  as  bauld  as  ye  are  ye  darena  do !  Ye 
darena  gae  yer  lane  tae  the  western 
turret ;  an'  dare  ye  face  the  wraith  o'  a 
deid  woman,  «in'  tak  the  jewels  frae  her 
keepin',  which  she  has  boun'  wi'  an  iiwfu' 
cuTSo  ?   I  wad  fine  like  to  se<?  ye  dare  that, 

I^dv Arbell!"  \  ' 

I 


Arbell  rose,  white  with  anger. 

**  You  shall  see  what  a  I^cy  dares !  '* 
she  panted,  hastening  from  the  hall  to  pace 
her  own  chamber  with  short,  uneven  steps. 

And  Marjorie's  vindictive  Highland 
blood  leapt  at  the  success  of  her  heed- 
less speech. 

Up  to  the  present  the  Lady  of  Craigie 
had  thought  but  little  of  the  old  Scotch- 
woman's tale.  There  were  other  jewels 
in  the  Craigie  treasures,  and  the  hitherto 
penniless  lass  had  been  too  content  with 
her  newly  won  wealth  and  dignity  to 
concern  herself  with  what  might  be  an 
old  wife's  fable,  after  all.  But  now 
^larjorie's  taunt  woke  her  fiery  spirit, 
and  all  that  sunnv  afternoon,  as  she 
walked  her  room,  or  restlessly  gazed  from 
her  casement,  her  brains  seethed  with 
fierce  thoughts  and  unholy  desires.  And 
when  the  sky  was  flooded  with  daffodil 
light,  which  cast  a  peculiar  radiance  on 
Arbell's  dress  and  hair  and  face,  the  girl 
clasped  her  hands  and  knelt  before  a 
picture  of  the  Tirgin  Mother  and  her 
Holy  Babe. 

** Sweetest  ]\Iary,"  she  whispered,  "grant 
me  but  revenge  !  Or  an  thou  give  it  not, 
let  me  take  it :  so  I  obtain  it,  I  care  not 
what  price  1  pay." 

Then  she  turned  impatiently  from  the 
still  faces  limned  bn  the  golden  back- 
ground :  "  It  boots  little  praying  to  the 
Saints  for  that  I  crave,"  she  muttered ;. 
"  the  fiend  were  liker  to  serve  my  turn  !  " 

The  call  to  the  evening  meal  interrupted 
her,  and  glancing  fearfully  behind  her, 
Arbell  hastened  from  the  chamber,  the 
echo  of  her  own  words  ringing  in  her  ears. 

Arbell  lay  long  wakeful  in  her  bed  that 
night,  watching  the  moonbeams  straying 
on  the  fad.ed  tapestr}'.  But  at  long  last 
she  seemed  to  sleep,  and  as  she  slept  she 
seemed  to  dream.  It  seemed  to  the  girl 
that  there  was  yet  another  presence  in  the 
room  beside  that  of  sleeping  Craigie ;  she 
heard  naught,  she  saw  naught,  and  yet  it 
was  as  though  her  soul  were  in  the  gras}> 
of  another  soul,  as  though  a  will  stronger 
than  hers  were  laid  upon  her  to  obey. 
She  seemed  to  rise  and  follow  an  unseen 
guide  upstairs  and  through  galleries 
striking  chill  to  her  naked  feet,  into  •a 
part  of  the  castle  hitherto  strange  to  her. 
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All  around  was  very  still ;  once  and  again 
summer  lightning  played  across  Arbell's 
nightgear,  or  a  dark-winged  thing  floated 
past  the  window  on  the  breeze.  But  to 
her  the  air  was  full  of  life ;  words  written 
in  fire  seemed  to  dart  across  her  brain, 
distinct  as  though  whispered  in  her  ear : 
"  Once  viore  is  the  Curse  ripe  to  work ;  the 
stones  again  cast  glamour  over  wife  of 
Craigie;  ike  house  trembles  to  the  fall ;  the 
wrongs  of  the  stranger  -  woman  shall  he 
avenged  hy  the  stranger-woman^ s  woe  !  " 

And  to  Arbell's  fancy  a  figure  stood  at 
her  side,  misty  draperies  of  a  foreign 
fashion  veiling  all  save  a  face,  the  fairness 
of  which  could  not  be  known  for  the 
sorrow  therein. 

'*  Bethink  thee  ivhile  there  is  yet  time^^ — 
to  Arbeirs  sharpened  sense  thus  came  the 
mournful  pleading;  ''spare  my  rash  word. 
My  pride  and  passion  bred  the  ivrong-^set  a 
seal  on  thine  I  A  curse  once  spoken  7Vorks  its 
doomr 

But  mocking  laughter  filled  the  chamber, 
hopelessness  drowned  the  pleading  in  the 
spirit-woman's  eyes  ;  before  the  powers  of 
evil  the  light  form  vanished,  and  a  horror 
of  great  darkness  fell  on  Arbell. 

Her  revenge  was  given  her,  the  price 
thereof  a  soul. 

That  night  an  heir  was  born  to  the 
House  of  Craigie. 

The  pride  of  motherhood  was  Arbell's 
to  the  full.  Baby  hands  wellnigh  sufl'iced 
to  close  the  rift  between  herself  and  her 
stepdaughter :  as  the  two  beautiful  women 
knelt  beside  the  cradle,  bitter  for  a  space 
was  turned  to  sweet,  and  for  the  baby's 
sake  his  mother  and  sister  were  fain  to  live 
in  peace.  With  the  dawn  of  softening, 
the  pale  windflowers  of  hope  sprang  up 
in  Marjorie's  breast. 

But  dust  gathered  on  Arbell's  scented 
rosary,  and  a  silken  scarf  was  flung  over 
the  picture  of  the  Holy  Child.  A  weight 
as  of  lead  lay  on  her  soul :  her  lips  might 
not  frame  themselves  to  prayer. 

Mighty  preparations  for  the  christening 
feast  were  toward  in  the  castle.  From  far 
and  wide  the  guests  flocked  ;  and  Arbell, 
decked  in  her  rarest,  gazed  in  the  mirror's 
depths.  A  pang  shook  her  spirit ;  recent 
motherhood  had   paled   the   cheek's  soft 


crimson,  faint  lines  at  the  temple  drew  an 
unwelcome  tracery.  Arbell,  turning  fever- 
ishly to  the  carven  awmbry  for  some 
ribbon  with  its  trick  of  colour,  lighted  on 
a  casket  hitherto  unseen.  The  girl  fell 
back  a  pace,  and  knew  it  for  what  it  was. 

Then  along  the  gallery  came  a  sweep 
of  garments.  Marjorie  entered,  radiant  in 
white  and  gold.  Never  before  had  Arb(ill 
seen  her  in  such  guise  ;  her  beauty  could 
scarce  be  matched  at  Whitehall's  self.  A 
fierce  fire  of  desire  leaped  in  her  rival's  veins. 

Marjorie,  standing  straight  and  tall  in  her 
bravery,  marked  nothing  of  the  unfriendly 
glance.  A  tender  smile  curved  the  red 
lips  as  she  bent  to  the  window ;  it  deep- 
ened as  the  clang  of  iron  on  stone  cleft  the 
silence.  Flushing  rosier  than  sunset  cloud- 
lets, she  stepped  lightly  towards  the  hall. 

For  the  space  of  an  Ave  the  casket  held 
Arbell's  gaze ;  then,  as  though  pressed  by 
unseen  hands,  the  lid  sprang  back ;  with  a 
half-strangled  cry,  the  girl  fell  on  her 
knees  in  a  long-unwonted  attitude.  For, 
as  it  were  on  a  bed  of  molten  fire,  jewels 
of  unearthly  beauty  lay  before  her ;  long 
rays  of  quivering  light  shot  forth  to 
her  dazzled  sight.  The  glitter  and  the 
changeful  glory  of  them  may  well  have  been 
the  glitter  and  the  glory  of  the  serpent,  as 
he  ambushed  in  the  Garden  of  the  Lord. 

Slowly  the  baleful  beauty  worked  the 
spell.  Arbell  knelt  fascinated,  till  a 
malignant  gleam  dawned  in  her  eyes  ;  her 
hands  drew  the  jewels  to  her.  They 
kissed  her  milky  neck  and  rounded  arms, 
they  nestled  in  the  dark  night  of  her  hair, 
they  heaved  on  the  stormy  heaving  of  her 
bosom.  But  as  their  beauty  saluted  the 
mirror  on  the  wall,  its  age-old  fastenings 
weakened ;  with  a  startling  crash  the 
bright  crystal  lay  in  shards  at  Arbell's  feet ! 

Fast  and  furious  grew  the  merriment 
of  the  night.  For  the  beauty  that 
enveloped  Arbell,  no  one  had  seemed  to 
note  the  gems.  Once  only  had  that 
beauty  waned — when  she  stood  with  her 
child  near  the  Holy  Font.  As  the  Sacred 
Sign  was  made,  light  and  life  had  fallen 
from  her,  colour  and  glory  had  faded  from, 
the  stones.  But  when  she  passed  from 
the  incense-laden  .chapel  she  shone  the 
loveliest  woman   mortal  eyes  had  seen. 
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Now  from  the  feasting- tables  a  great  cry 
pealed :  all  faces  turned  to  the  lord  of  the 
castle.  An  unbidden  guest  had  mingled 
with  the  revel :  Death  held  his  bitter  wine  to 
Cia-ifie's  lips.  With  a  shriek  that  reached 
the  stars,  Alarjorie  leapt  to  her  feet, 
pointing  to  where  Arbell  sate  by  Kin- 
cardine, his  curls  sweeping  her  shoulder, 
tbeir  dalliance  frozen  on  them  by  the 
horror  of  the  moment. 

*"  The  curse  has  worked  !  "  the  orphaned 
daughter    cried. 
"The  beginning  of 
the  end  has  come!" 

I>ead  Craigie 
slept  with  his 
fathers,  and  the  clan 
S»orc  loyalty  to 
theit  baby  lord. 
Men  talked  of  n 
fliltinit  southwards 
for  mother  and 
chilli,  but  naught 
came  of  it ;  High- 
land air  and  High- 
land breeding  were 
deemed  mecter  for 
the  upbringing  of  a 
Highland  chieftain. 
But  whether,  as  old 
wives  whispered, 
dying  eyes  had 
*'  overlooked  "  the 
babe,  or,  in  stxilh.  ' "'"' 
the  mother's  breast 
was  so  stirred  by  passion  as  l<>  harm  the 
tender  life,  certain  it  was  that  as  summer 
faded  from  the  land,  the  baby  dropped 
and  faded  too. 

With  every  fibre  of  being,  Arbell  slr<)ve 
with  fate.  Madly  she  spurned  the  creep- 
ing fear ;  with  the  strength  of  despair  she 
clave  to  her  child.  No  prayer  was  hers ; 
»t  times  words  so  fell  and  blasphemous 
broke  from  her  lips  that  the  shrinking' 
priest  was  fain  to  cross  himself  anil  lice. 

November  laid  siege  to  Craigie  Castle. 
The  hoar-frost  lay  white  without  on  the 
heather,  but  within,  the  massive  walls 
breathed  the  icy  wind  of  death.  Arbell 
stnined  her  child  to  her  bosom,  check- 
ing her  feverish  movements,  compclhng 
ber  parched  lips  to    soothing    lullabies. 


Her  eyes  noted  nothing  in  all  the  chamber 
save  her  baby  and  the  Angel  of  Death. 

Suddenly  Arbell  rose,  wellnigh  casting 
the  child  to  Marjorie.  Snatching  a 
casket  from  the  awmi)r)-,  she  sped  diiwn 
the  massy  stair.  As  her  figure  flashed 
upon  the  castle  platform,  a  stumble 
brought  her  to  her  knees.  The  casket 
burst  open  in  her  hold  ;  the  stones  within 
gleamed  in  their  evil  splendour. 

l''iir  a  pulse-beat  Arbell  waveretl,  then 

mother  -  love     pre- 

g  vailed.      .\las  !    on 

eJSLsb  t'"--  ■■'1"P*=  ■'-■ading  to 

^T^  the  Land  of  Woe, 

' -'-  *"  scant  turning  back 

[nay  be. 

Lifting  tlu' casket 
higli  above  lier 
b.-ad,slnMvas  about 
til  hurl  it  into  the 
torrent,  when,  from 


lh>' 


at    he 


liack,  a  wailing  cry 
broke fimii.  l.oinier 
it  sw.lled,  and 
louder;  the  air 
.|uiverc<i  with  the 
clamour;  the  death- 
knell  for  the  li[:le 
while  soul  passed 
even  then  into  the 
fields  of  I'aradise. 


'-■"'i'--  "'"'  With  her  child  it 

"""    '  ""■'"'  wasasthotigh Arbell 

buried  her  woman-nature.  Her  gracious 
words  and  ways  were  of  llie  past  ;  Marjorie 
she  lh)Uied  so  o]>eiilv  ibal  even  Kincardine 
shrank.  Hut  ijie  spell  c,f  h.r  beaiily  wus  on 
him— thai  l>cauiy  which  had  glowed  ever 
more  riihly  since  her  night  of  widowhood. 
Shrinkashemighl,  ho  was  her  boundcn  slave. 

Marjorie,  m.)ving  ghosl-like  through  the 
castle,  but  tarried  for  the  spring  to  bring 
a  dcath-in-life,  her  self-chosen  doom. 
The  passionate  Higldand  woman  would 
draw  to  a  cloister  overseas,  where  the 
throbbing  of  a  rriished  heart  might  be 
stilled  by  the  music  of  the  Mass,  and  Sieur 
Angelique  might  forget  the  wrongs  and 
wounds  of  Marjorie  Craigie. 

Truly  it  needed  not  a  wisewoman  to 
foretell  that  the  Viea.\\n%  vV'iV  Xa.^  \.w  \v« 
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overseas  would  but  be  found  under  the 
daisies  and  the  whispering  grasses. 

Arbell  refused  to  cany  mourning  for  her 
child.  She  discarded  even  the  tokans  of 
widowhood,  flashing  into  startling  gaiet)'. 
"  By  the  secrets  of  Albert !  "  she  cried  to 
all  remonstrances,  "  'twere  scarce  seemly  to 
weep  as  widow  when  in  a  space  1  shall 
prank  as  bride  !  " 

With  the  dawning  year  drew  on  the 
bridal.     No  relations  of  the  widow  wore 


battling  for  Ufa. 


bidden — the  world  held  no  kin  to  Arbell. 
But  she  bade  Kincardine  be  of  cheer. 
"  For,"  she  said — and  her  laugh  was  a 
thing  of  dread — "many  good  friends  of 
mine  will  hie  them  from  north  and  south 
and  east  and  west,  lords  of  the  country 
whither  I  shall  fare  one  day  !  " 

A  great  tempest  raged  over  the 
mountains.  On  the  wedding  -  day  it 
mounted  to  its  height ;  but  the  bride, 
tiring  herself,  only  smiled  thereat. 

"  Said  I  not  a  goodly  company  would 
come?"  said  she.  "Ye  lack  ears  if  ye 
miss  the  trampling  of  their  train  I " 

It  needed  Dot  the  tirewoi  n's  U  to 
deck  her  mistress  that  nigY  the 


cloth  of  silver  she  had  chosen,  the  Queen 
of  Night  was  no  whit  fairer  than  Arbell. 
But  when,  with  a  reckless  hand,  she  flung 
the  fatal  gems  about  her,  her  loveliness 
streamed  forth  tenfold.  SAe  had  lakrii 
lo  herself  the  beauly  of  Hell. 

And  now  but  the  bridegroom  was  lark- 
ing at  her  side.  In  the  teeth  of  the 
tempest  Arbell  chose  to  stand  on  the 
castle  stair,  one  polished  arm  raised  above 
her  head,  grasping  a  torch,  over  which  the 
wind  continually  triumplied. 
Heedless  of  the  icy  blast,  her 
dark  gaze  piercing  the  niglii, 
she  stood  and  waited  there. 

At  last,  through  the  howling 
of  the  storm,  a  horseman  could 
be  heard.  From  out  the  mirk 
into  the  circle  of  the  caslie 
lights,  Kincardine  rode,  pale, 
storm-spent.  But  as  the  hridc, 
descending,  trod  the  terrace, 
a  fearful  gust  dashed  the  torch 
from  her  hand  to  the  feet  of 
the  frightened  horse. 

The  hoofs  grated  on  the 
stonework,  the  rider  reiOed 
to  his  saddle-bow.  For  one 
moment  a  struggling  smote 
Arbell's  ear — horse  and  man 
battling  for  but  life,  a  relent- 
less movement  to  the  solid 
edge,  then  a  dim  mass  loom- 
ing over  to  the  seething 
torrent  below. 

Straightway  the  storm  fell, 

and  a  great  stillness  lay  upon 

the  mountains. 

Then  Arbell,  with  a  laugh  that  might 

have  chilled  the  Saints  of  Heaven  through 

their  calm,    flung   wide   her   white    arms 

towards  her  doom,  and   leapt  out  into  the 

In  the  morrow's  sunshine  they  drew  her 
from  the  still  pool  below  the  torrent,  and 
laid  her  beside  her  lover  on  the  heather. 
But  a  horror  seized  on  her  bearers  as  they 
saw,  in  the  stead  of  jewels  on  neck  and 
breast  and  hair,  weird  marks  scared  the 
tender  skin;  and  in  later  times  it  was 
darkly  whispered  that  the  Prince  of  Evil 
himself  had  claimed  the  woman  who  had 
cast  her  lot  into  his  kingdom  for  her  love 
and  for  her  hate. 
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]       TiRITONH     WHii     ARK     PRACTiC  M.I.V    MOXARCJ/S. 
i  I  '  By   GEORGE    A.   "WADE. 
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HOU(!H     many    |)oo[>l(: 


taking  the  word  "  king "  ;is  being  ll 
symbol  of  sovereignty  ovit  a  n-gi' 
which  is  entirely  one's  own  —  ;ibsoIut 
unquL'Stionod  sovereignty — tlicrc  are  son 
dozen  Britons  in  various  jwrts  of  our  i;irf 
Empire  who  may 
fairly  claim  that  title. 
These  men,  ol'  wlioni 
we  shall  shortly  speak, 
not  only  possess 
special  lamU-d 
property  of  more  or 
less  extent,  liut  that 
landed  properly  is 
so  situated  that  tlu' 
owners  an-  able 
to  gaze  round  com- 
placently, like  Robin- 
son Crusoe  on  his 
desert  island,  and  say 
truthfully  with  him, 
"1  am  monarch  of 
all  I  sun-ey!" 

Most  of  these  minor 
"  Kings  "  rule  over 
islands  that  acknowledge  the  dominant 
power,  above  all,  of  his  Most  (Jraeioiis 
Majesty  King  Kdnard  Vli.  IJut,  having 
owned  that  power  in  words,  the  islands  may 
then  be  said  to  acknowledge  absolute  siib- 
misaion  in  all  other  things  to  the  fortunuti- 
man  who  chances  to  hold  the  title  of 
"Lord  of  the  Isle."  A  capital  example 
of  this  is  seen  in  him  who  actually  bears  as 
one  of  his  many  titles  that  very  one,  "  Lord 
of  the  Isles."  Over  many  islands  in  the 
Hebrides,  even  such   large  ones  as  Mull 


and  Islay,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  as  head  of 
the  Campbells,  bears  unquestioned  sway. 
As  landed  property,  they  belong  to  him  ; 
all  the  inhabitants  arc  directly  or  in- 
directlv  his  tenants.  They  have  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  lord,  even  did 
they  not  wish  to  do  so.  But.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  of  them 
■ended  from 
old    Highlanders 


who  lia 


■  for  CI 


*-4iimH 

_ 

U.111     iimii-i     u.i-     luif 

^ 

1 

of     the      -MaeCnllum 
More.  an<l  they  know 
no  real  Sovereign  but 
the     head     )>f    the 
Campbells.    There  are 
more  than  one  would 
think     possible     of 
dwellers  in  the  distant 
islis  there  who   know 
liractieally    nothing 
idiout    King    Kdward, 
and      havr      scarcely 
heard    his    name,    let 
alone    regard    him    as 
their  Sovereign  !      To 

ili.-ni    //(,■ 

ill-i>o 

verUil    man.    wbosi;    rule 

tiiev  regar 

with 

asvt',  and  whose  jH'rson 

with      due 

re.spert,     is     |olin     Douglas 

Campbell, 

Duke 

of  Argyll  and    l.ord  of 

the  Isles. 

Did  he. 

ir  his 

"  liery-cross  "  nies.s<-ngor 

of  modiTn 

date 

say    this   or   that   must 

be,  it  mus 

be. 
ned  ; 

o  far  as  the  inhabitants 
did    he    order   them   to 

o|>pose    ll 

s     or 

that,    to    right    for    or 

agamst    su 

ii   a 

hing.  they  would  troop 

to    do    bis 

bi<ldit\g  as,  t(;a.Ai.\^i   "a^   SX\'i-« 
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ancestors  did  two  hundred  years  back 
at  the  word  of  the  chief  Camjibcll  of  that 
date.  The  name  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is 
held  in  almost  sacred,  and  certainly  super- 
stitious, reverence  and  awe  by  them,  as 
well  as  in  real  love.  Their  fortunes,  their 
money,  and  in  most  cases  their  very  lives, 
arc  cheerfully  at  his  disposal.  May  he  not 
rightly  be  called  their  monarch  ? 

As  notable  a  figure  in  his  way,  and  even 
more  so  as  an  actual  Sovereign,  is  Sir 
Charles  Anthony  Brooke,  who  is  supreme 
head  of  that  region  of  the  Island  of  Horneo, 
ill  the  East  Indies,  known  as  Sarawak. 
His  father.  Sir  James 
Urooke,  went  out  there 
at  the 


<)r  last  century,  or 
rather  in  its  first 
ijuartcr,  and  found  a 
decaying  Malay  Stale 
infested  by  pirates  and 
robbers  of  the  worsl 
tvpe  of  Kasteru 
drspols.  James 
Jlrooke,  sim])io  gentle- 
man as  he  then  was. 
sel  about  clearing  this 
lot  out  of  Sarawak, 
and  did  the  job  so 
ihorougldv  aud  effiii- 
enlly,  by  means  of 
great  bravery  and  in- 
domitable will-power, 
that  be  was  asked  by  the  grateful  Malays  to 
become  their  actual  rulcr,aiid  lie  consented. 
He  reformed  the  fSovernment,  put  the 
finances  into  a  prosperous  state,  took  the 
reins  of  management  into  his  own  hands, 
and  made  Sarawak  altogether  a  different 
place.  He  then  formed  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship with  his  Mother  Country  of  Great 
Britain,  and  being  assured  of  no  molest- 
ation by  the  English  Government,  he  took 
the  title  of  Rajah,  and  was  made  a  Knight. 
He  ruled  wisely  and  well,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded at  his  death  by  his  son,  the  present 
Rajah,  who  has  followed  in  his  father's 
steps  very  closely,  and  has  made  an  excel- 
lent Sovereign.  Sir  Charles  Brooke  served 
in  the  British  Navy  when  a  youth,  and  in 
i8Ss,  having  been  Rajah  of  Sarawak  since 
1868,  he  was  made  a  G.C.M.G.  by  our  late 


Queen.  He  has  a  London  residence,  tthcre 
he  often  stays,  and  his  monarchy  in  the 
far-off  East  Indian  island  is  a  proof  of 
what  Englishmen  can  do  in  bringing  llie 
most  awkward  places  into  the  line  of 
Empire,  if  not  troubled  too  much  by  a 
British  (jovernment  bound  hand  ami  fool 
by  red  tape. 

A  "  monarch  "  who  reigns  over  a  small 
"kingdom"  not  far  from  the  English 
coast  is  a  private  gentleman.  .Mr.  W.  1 ., 
Gary  is  his  name,  and  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  few  folk  will  even  have  heard 
that  name,  let  alone  have  any  idea  of 
where  the  lordship 
comes  in.  But,  as 
most  voyagers  across 
the  Irish  Sea  know 
well,  there  is  a  rugged 
island  south  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Calf  i>f 
Man,  and  this  wholi- 
island  is  owned  by  .Mr. 
t'ary.  He  inherited  it 
from  his  father,  the 
late  Colonel  Cary. 
who  died  last  year, 
and  to  bim  the'  few 
dwellers  on  the  Calf 
of  Man  are  both 
lenants  and  subjects, 
since  they  have  to 
acknowledge  all  his 
rights  over  them  and  the  whole  island. 
Jlr.  Gary  is  at  present  in  America,  and 
last  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  sell 
the  Calf  of  Man  by  auction,  but  ibe 
reserve   price    was   not  reached. 

The  island  kingdom  ruled  by  this 
gentleman  is  about  five  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  contains  some  616  acres  of 
ground.  Its  chief  value  is  as  a  rabbit 
warren  and  a  home  for  sea-birds.  Fisher- 
men find  much  spoil  and  sport  on  its 
coasi,  and  so  a  few  of  them  live  there, 
especially  in  the  summer  season.  The 
rocks  are  steep  and  rugged,  however,  and 
the  island  is  too  much  exposed  and  its 
soil  too  stony  to  prove  very  tempting  as 
a  dwelling-place  to  the  average  Briton  of 
to-day.  More  than  one  hermit  has  found 
peace  and  rest  within  its  bounds  in  days 
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gone  by,  and,  indi-i-d,  it  would  )>i-  diHi'iilt 
to  find  any  bttter  spot  fur  siuh  wiiliiii 
easy  reach  of  England's  shorrs. 


llu'  vouii-  .Miin|uis  .jl"  Ititli-  is  i.rarlicallv 
loiiar.'li  of  liu^  islimd  that  -ivL-s  liirii  lii's 
111.'.      I  If   m:i\hr   sai<i   to  OHii    all    Itule. 


HOUirT  STDAST,  lOIBEuy,  ^ 
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which  lies  off  Scotland's  coast  near  the 
Firth  of  Clyde's  entrance.  And  he  has  a 
lovely  domain,  too,  for  there  are  surely 
few  spots,  even  in  Uonnie  Scotland, 
.that  can  excel  beautiful  Uute.  Who  does 
not  know  the  charms  of  Rothesay,  the 
delights  of  the  wooded  glens  and  heathery 
hills  for  miles  round  it  ■■ 
.  And  what  tourist  in  Bute  can  go  a  mile 
without  being  reminded  in  many  ways 
that  one  John  Crichton-Stuart,  Marquis 
■of  Bute,  is  /Ac  person  to  whom  all  in- 
habitants look  up  as  to  the  one  that  has 
full  jiower  over  them  and  their  properly, 
which  is  in  some  way  held  from,  or 
subject  to.  him .'  Mount  Stuart,  the 
princely  island  home  of  the  Hutcs,  is  to 
the  ordinary  dweller  there  what  Windsor 
Castle  is  to  the  average  KngHshman — the 
noble  residence  of  his  lord  and  master. 
And  well  does  that  lord  and  master  reign. 
Hnte   may  be    reasonably   i)rotid    of    the 


much  -  beloved   father.      He    is    not    yet 

twenty-one  years  old,  having  been  born 
in  June  1881  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  l!utc 
have  already  taken  him  to  their  hearts,  so 
to  speak,  and  have  acknowledged  his 
sovereignty  in  something  more  than  mere 
landlordship.  Between  hiniand  them  close 
bonds  exist  that  one  cannot  doubt  will  be 
much  strengthened  as  the  years  pass  by. 

Mr.  George  Clunies  Ross  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  Britons  who  have,  by 
sheer  force  of  character  and  energy,  made 
themselves  a  position  of  monarchy,  and 
his  career  is  second  in  romance  only  to 
that  of  Rajah  Hrooke  of  Sarawak.  George 
Clunies  Ross,  a  daring  Scotchman,  went 
out  when  a  young  man  to  Sumatra,  and 
settled  down  on  the  Cocos  and  Christmas 
Isles,  off  the  Sumatran  coast.  Here  he 
became  gradually  acknowledged  by  the 
dusky  inhabitants  as  the  cleverest  and 
bravest  man  in  their  nii<lst,  and  he  was 


benevolent  and  noble  Crichton  -  Stuarts, 
and  of  what  they  have  done  for  its  welfare. 
The  present  Marquis,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, only  came  into  his  "monarchy" 
last   year,   on    the  sudden  death   of  his 


made  (nem.  ron.)    their    leader  and  chief 
in  all  matters  of  rule  and  government. 

Mr.  Ross  accepted  the  post,  and  became 
thencefj^^iji  known  as  the  King  of  the 
island^.      He    is    helped    in    the    actual 
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povcniing  of  them  by  his  brothers.  A 
ihc  Kosscs  have  won  native  hearts,  ni; 
made  their  rule  more  secure,  by  marrjir 
(luskr  brides.  These  ladies  are  as  lii 
specimens  of  the   Cocos   women   as   ai 


Arran,  that  charming'  island  in  the  Firtli 
of  tlvde  that  one  invariably  associates 
with  Dutc,  may,  except  a  few  farms,  be 
set  ilown  as  being  under  the  sway  <)f  the 
prinnly  house  of  Hamilton.     In  the  laic 


ihoir  hust>ands  of  Scotland's  s|<li'ii<liil  men,       I  >nk( 
wliich  is  saying  much.  Arrai 

Mr.  Ross  has  had  some  awkwar.i  tasks  estat 
in  his  kingdom.  For  one  thiiii;,  he  finnid 
that  the  men  were  severe  masters,  and 
rule<)  the  women,  often,  indeed,  heating 
them  if  the  latter  did  not  do  what  wa- 
wanted.  Now  he  laughin;jK  diilares  that 
the  women  hold  the  upp'er  liaml.  ami 
sometimes — beat  the  men  1  What  can  be 
done  by  an  energetic  llii^hlaniler  a--  a 
King  may  K*  gathered  from  the  laet 
that  the.  Cocos  and  Christmas  Islands 
have  no  public-houses,  no  money,  no  poor. 
no  police,  and  no  prisons.  'Mu-y  an'  truly 
III-.-  "  Isles  of  the  Blessed." 

.Another  Scottish  monarch  comes 
before  us.  It  is  a  singular  thing 
how  Scotland  is  to  the  lore  in  this 
article,  and  jet  not  so  vi-ry  singular 
uhen  we  recollect  CaUilonia's  eaiiaiitv 
for   always    "coming  to   ilie    uiy."      All 


he 


the 


reh 


Jien  he  died,  the  title  and 
estates  uere  sei.araled  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  daughter  of  the  IJuke,  Lady  Mary 
ilaniilton,  came  int..  the  latter,  while  llie 
title  passed  to  the  next  male  relative. 
Lady  Mary  Hamilton  is  yet  a  girl,  some 

dniibt  of  her  being  the  "Latly  ot  the 
Mr.-  II..«ever  much  one  i>  compel  I.  d 
to  recognise  the  Bute  sway  in  the  island  uf 
that  nam,',  or  the  famp'bell  lordshiji  in 
Mull.  ..ne  is  -■.lually  I'Ver  reminded  ot  llie 
fact,  when  in  Arran,  that  one  is  journeying 
iMi!ie"laiid.>f  Ilamill.m.-  Wh.^n  Lady 
-Mary  Hamilton  comes  of  age  she  will  b.- 
one  of  the  very  richest  women  in  tin- 
world,  and.  possibly,  actually  the  richest  in 
these  our  own  i.slands. 

.Arnin  is  a  noble  inheriiance,  a  splendid 
little  kingdom  to  be  m.march  over.  It 
ha.s  an  area  of  i  o.t,ooo  acres,  and  s-s  \.'«fcv.Vi 
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miles  long  by  eleven  ivide,  with  a  circum- 
ference of  about  sixty  miles.  And  think 
what  it  meaos  for  a  girl  not  yet  seven- 
teen years  old  to  sit  on  her  "throne"  at 
Brodick  Castle,  in  Arran,  and  to  gaze  over 
the  miles  and  miles  of  lovely  countrj- 
round,  all  of  which  willingly  and  lawfully 
owns  her  sway  as  mistress  ! 

Lundy  Isle,  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  also 
affords  a  private  gentleman  the  oppor- 
tunity of  posing  as  a  monarch.  This 
spot,  which  contains  1153  acres,  and  is 
about  three  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  half  to  thrce-quarlers  of  a 
mile,  was  purchased  by 
the  Heaven  family  in 


His  subjects  are  few,  their  wants  small ;  but 
he  rules  well,  and  his  tenants  are  happy. 

Yet  one  more  monarch  from  the  "  land 
o'  cakes."  Off  the  coast  of  Argyll- 
shire is  the  wild  Island  of  Colonsay,  not 
unknown  in  Scottish  story  and  hist  or)-. 
The  "  McNeills  of  Colonsay  "  have  long 
been  famous,  and  are  not  least  so  to-day. 
The  present  "Lord  of  the  Isle"  i.s  Sir 
John  Carstairs  McNeill,  V.C.,  the  gallant 
soldier  who  has  been  appointed  to  the 
personal  staff  of  King  Edward  VIl. 

Sir  John  is  well  known.     His  bravery  has 

been  proved  again  and  again.    It  has  been 

said  that  a  man   who 


1 83+,     and 
presided    0 
.Air.      Hcavei 

■  ver     by 
1,      their 

descendant,  \ 

iho  lives 

in  a  mansion 

in  iMill- 

combe   Glen, 

,    on    his 

island  kingdc 
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I.undy    is    a    doKcn 
miles  from  Devonshire, 

aiKl  the  sail 

round  it 

covers  abo 

lit    nine 

miles.       It    : 

lias     one 

addition  to  an  odd 
house  hero  and  thore 
scattered  over  it. 
Chiefly  it  is  noted  for 
its  cattle  and  sheep 
rims,  and  for  its  fishing  and  seals,  'llie  latter 
frequent  Ltindy  in  fair  numbers.  The  island 
can  boast  of  a  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Helen,  and  also  of  one  or  two  lighthouses, 
Mr.  Heaven's  kingdom  is  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  one.  His  chief  duties  are  to 
manage  the  hosts  of  invaders  who  troop 
over  from  the  neighbouring  shores  of 
Devon,  Somerset,  and  Wales,  on  pleasure 
and  curiosity  bent,  under  the  much- 
meaning  name  of  tourists.  In  olden  days 
the  family  ruling  the  island  had  other 
tasks  that  needed  much  energy  antl  ability 
to  perform  satisfactorily  ;  for  the  island  was 
a  notorious  place  for  smugglers,  situated 
as  it  is  just  in  the  right  spot  for  that  kind 
of  business.  But  the  middle-aged  ruler 
of  Lundy  to-day  has  fallen  on  more  prosaic 
times :  his.  invaders  are  of  a  different  class. 


u 


i\  -k 


obey  is  the 


who 


V  best  how  to 
rule.  This  being  so, 
the  proverb  is  abund- 
antly justified  in  Sir 
John  McNeill.  For 
his  rule  in  Colonsa_v  is 
about  as  popular  as 
such  rule  can  be. 
Everjbody  you  meet 
haaagoodwordforhim 
and  for  his  .sister,  the 
celebrated  I>o  wager- 
Duchess  of  Argyll. 
She,  as  Miss  Ina 
McNeill,  was  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  .Scot- 
land has  produced  this  last  half-century  : 
and  Colonsay  folk  will  tell  you  that  she  was 
ever  as  good  as  she  was  beautiful.  They 
are  "  prood  "  of  her,  and  of  her  having 
won  the  heart  of  the  great  MacCuUum 
More.  But  they  are  still  prouder  that 
their  own  lord.  Sir  John,  has  added  his 
name  to  "  Britain's  Roll  of  Glory "  by 
winning  the  famous  Victoria  Cross. 

His  retainers  like  him  to  dwell  amongst 
them,  at  his  castle  in  the  old  island  home. 
They  have  known  him  from  youth  up  ;, 
he  and  they  arc  personal  friends.  Yet 
they  never  presume.  He  is  monarch  of 
Colonsay,  and  they  love  to  tell  you  so. 
To  them  there  is  only  one  man  worth 
mentioning  in  comparison  with  King  ' 
Edward  as  a  ruler,  and  that  man  is  Sir 
John  Carstairs  McNeill. 
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By  HERBERT    C  MACILWAINE. 


WHEX,  of  a  certain  Friday  evening, 
a  careless  rumour  was  set  agoing 
in  the  bachelors*  quarters  at  Tarragunna 
cattle-station  that  by  the  next  evening's 
coach  a  new  barmaid  was  to  be  brought  to 
the  Post  Office  Hotel,  over  at  the  town- 
ship, the  four  clean-run,  healthy-looking 
young  Britons  who  heard  the  news 
suddenly  abandoned  their  pre  -  supper 
horseplay  and  assumed  a  studied  air  of 
world-weariness. 

They  asked  languidly  for  confirmation 
of  the  rei>ort,  and  yawned  over  it  in  the 
manner  of  men  whose  appetite  for  news  is 
all  but  starved  into  atrophy  for  lack  of  it 
through  long  residence  in  the  back-blocks. 
Two  of  thi?m  discovered  that  they  had 
business  in  outlying  portions  of  the  run 
for  the  following  day  ;  one  was  for  staying 
in  on  the  Saturday  to  do  his  home  letters ; 
and  the  ears  of  the  fourth  were  made  to 
tingle  uncomfortably  because,  when  he 
said  that  his  saddle  was  in  sore  need  of 
overhauling  by  the  town  saddler,  he  was 
accused  by  all  the  others  of  transparent 
baseness. 

As  a  natural  sequence  of  such  protest- 
ations, at  coach-time  on  the  Saturday  all 
four  were  to  be  found  leaning  in  becoming 
attitudes  against  the  same  number  of 
verandah-posts  in  front  of  the  Post  Office 
Hotel. 

All  of  them  were  trim  and  shaven,  and 
on  the  waist  and  hat  of  each  there  glowed 
sash  and  puggaree  of  unaccustomed 
splendour.  Each  man's  stock-whip  was 
looped  witb  studied  carelessness  on 
shoulder  or  in  hand,  to  signify  that  its 
owner,  though  at  present  in  a  state  of 
picturesque  repose,  needed  only  the 
slightest  of  provocation  to  induce  him  to 

Ko.  til.    Mav  iQoi 


exhibit  a  fierce  and  reckless  daring.  Each 
one,  moreover,  as  he  looked  upon  his 
neighbour  to  right  or  left,  showed  himself 
to  be  possessed  of  that  pitying  scorn 
which  is  felt  in  its  completeness  only  by 
the  full-blooded  vouth  who  has  convicted 
another  of  the  practice  of  his  own  artless 
deceptions ;  but  with  one  accord  their 
eyes  and  foreheads  cleared  and  took  on 
an  expression  of  limpid,  engaging  curiosity 
as  the  coach  came  labouring  and  plunging 
round  the  corner  in  the  choking  dust 
behind  four  spent  horses,  and  drew  up  in 
front  of  the  hotel. 

Vincent,  who  had  the  body  and  limbs 
of  a  fighting-man,  and  a  lu^ad  that  seemed 
to  cry  aloud  for  helmet  or  forage-cap  to 
cover  it,  carried  the  position  in  front  of 
the  coach -step  by  smart  and  sudden 
tactics,  and  kei)t  it ;  the  other  three 
jostled  sternly  but  unobtrusively  behind 
him  for  second  place. 

There  were  only  two  inside  passengers 
in  the  coach.  The  man  on  the  front 
seat — a  person  with  a  freckled,  wizened 
face,  inflamed  eyes,  and  soiled  and  pro- 
minent teeth  showing  many  miniature 
caves  and  crags  among  them — was  shout- 
ing the  climax  of  a  tale,  the  propriety  of 
which,  even  in  a  countn*  famed  for  its 
anecdotes,  it  would  not  be  just  to  classify 
as  doubtful,  to  a  girl  who  sat  opposite 
him.  She  said  **(io  on!"  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  tale,  and  flicked  a  diminu- 
tive lace  pocket-handkerchief  at  him,  in 
a  manner  denoting  that  she  meant  her 
words  unequivocally.  The  male  passenger 
climbed  to  the  ground,  laughing  round 
hideously  at  his  companion,  and,  stepping 
back  on  Vincent's  toes,  offered  tlvQ.  ^\V. 
his  hand.    SVvc  XooV  \\.,  ;nxv^>  ^Vwt  Vy^\\N% 
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at  evcr}thing  in  sight,  apparently,  except 
the  four  graceful  and  be-sashed  young 
men,  she  let  herself  down  with  a  tender 
little  gasp,  and  making  a  liberal  show  of 
ankles,  into  the  arms  of  her  fellow- 
passenger,  whom  she  suffered  to  conduct 
her  to  the  hotel  door,  where  the  heavy- 
jawed  landlord  was  waiting  to  receive  her. 

The  seasoned,  domestic  coach- driver, 
having  rid  himself  of  his  coach  and 
horses,  came  up  to  the  four  Englishmen, 
mopping  his  head. 

**  Any  of  you  coves  ever  seen  them 
stingin*  trees  what  grows  in  the  northern 
scrubs  ?  " 

The  new  chums  gathered  round  him, 
glad  of  any  temporary  refuge  from  their 
humiliation.  Sam  Dadd,  the  driver,  was 
famous  for  his  aphorisms.  The  four 
young  men  all  profusely  confessed  their 
ignorance  of  the  vegetables  in  question. 

**  No  ?  "  Sam  continued  mildly.  "  Well, 
they're  Hell,  that's  all.  Nettles  is  only 
feather-dusters  by  the  side  of  'em.  See  ?  " 
He  cast  his  moist  handkerchief  reflectively 
into  the  crown  of  his  hat  and  carefully 
inspected  the  brim  of  the  enonnous  felt 
before  putting  it  on.  Then  he  made  for 
the  bar. 

**  What,"  Vincent  asked  irritably,  "  have 
these  stinging  trees  got  to  do  with  the 
Dog  Act,  Sam  ?" 

The  driver  looked  round  sternly  at  the 
group.  "  rh  ?  If  1  brings  one  up  in 
the  coach  one  day,  and  plants  it  round 
here  somewhere,  and  some  of  you  ones 
goes  rampin'  mad  through  rubbin'  of  your 
hides  agin  it,  well  then,  don't  go  and  say  I 
didn't  tell  vou  the  nature  of  the  animal. 
See  .'' "     And  the  bar  swallowed  him. 

**  Sam 's  more  cryptic  than  usual,"  said 
Sturgis,  who,  having  failed  for  the  Indian 
Civil,  was  reganled  as  the  authority  on 
matters  of  learning. 

The  new  chums,  sudilenlv  reunited  bv 
a  common  loathing  of  the  male  coach- 
passengtT,  went  slowly  in  straggling  file 
round  t(;  the  rear  of  the  hotel.  There 
they  held  an  informal  indignation  meeting 
in  the  stables. 

**  I'o  think  of  that  unmitigated  bounder," 

Vincent   said,   swinging   his   whip-handle 

between  his  knees  as  he  sat  on  the  crib, 


"  taking  advantage  of  an  innocent  girl 
like  that  and  telling  her  beastly  stories ! 
This  country's  simply  intolerable." 

**And  did  you  see,"  said  Spicer,  the 
one  whose  services  had  been  lost  to  the 
medical  profession  through  the  obstinacy 
of  examiners,  "  how  she  had  to  gammon 
to  /ike  the  creature,  just  to  save  herself 
from  worse  insult  ?  " 

The  rest  murmured  approval,  and  Sturgis 
said  decisively :  **  The  animal  shows  one 
how  far  a  man  may  get  in  this  world  from 
having  the  faintest  glimmer  of  a  notion  of 
what  it  is  to  be  a  gentleman." 

"  The  b— beast,"  Whitton  said;  and 
gulped.  The  others  watched  him  respect- 
fully, and  knew  by  his  stammer  and  by  the 
moisture  on  his  prominent  eyeballs  that  he 
would  treat  of  this  matter  in  his  letters 
home  in  a  way  to  do  credit  to  them  all. 
He  it  was  who  had  on  the  night  before 
vowed  his  spare  hours  on  this  Saturday  to 
his  belated  correspondence. 

By  the  time  that  the  four  new  chums 
left  the  stables  they  had  debated  them- 
selves into  the  state  of  mind  of  so  many 
knight-errants  craving  employment  at  the 
rescue  of  beleaguered  virgins ;  which 
showed  that,  whatever  un-Hritish  things 
they  had  learnc^d  at  the  Antipodes,  they 
had  neither  gained  upon  their  con- 
temporaries at  home  in  dexterity  at  mis- 
reading feminine  character,  nor  failed  to 
profit  by  the  example  of  their  elders  in 
the  practice  of  humbug  as  devout  as  it  is 
transparent. 

They  re-entered  the  hotel  by  the  rear, 
Vincent  once  more,  as  if  by  accident,  in 
the  lead.  The  "parlour" — a  desolate 
place  filled  with  exa.sperating  furniture 
and  ornaments,  and  reserved  for  customers 
of  distinction — was  closed,  and  inside  it 
the  male  coach-passenger  was  telling  the 
barmaid  another  story.  Th(»  men  outsiile 
trooped  off  silently,  wearing  an  injured 
air,  to  the  bar. 

In  half  an  hour  Vincent  emerged, closely 
followed  bv  the  others;  all  of  them  were 
thoughtful  -  looking  and  slightly  flushed. 
Sounds  of  revelry  were  still  issuing  from 
the  parlo'.r.  . 

**  Let 's  go  and  rag  old  Himmy  abuut 
the  new  girl,"  Whitton,  the  letter-writer. 
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suggested.     **  I  saw  him  watch  her  as  she 
arrived." 

The  four  men  silently  welcomed  the  sug- 
gestion as  highly  seasonable  by  wheeling 
into  line  and  facing  across  the  roadway 
towards  the  white- walled,  tin-roofed  **  Tar- 
ragunna  Cosmoi>olitan  Store  ** ;  a  breeze 
of  joyous  laughter  in  duet  seemed  to  hurry 
them  on  their  way. 

When  they  arrived,  the  storekeeper  was 
slowly  laying  down  a  bar  of  yellow  soap 
before  a  firm-built,  olive-skinned  matron. 
The  new  chums  took  -their  places,  two  on 
the  long  counter  and  two  on  a  pile  of  sugar- 
mats,  and  waited  seriously  and  silently. 

'*  1  said  raisins,  not  soap,  Mr.  Bimrosc,*' 
the  lady  said  sternly,  and  rapped  the 
counter. 

The  storekeeper  was  looking  with  two 
pale,  heavy  -  lidded  eyes  out  of  the  door 
over  her  shoulder  towards  the  parlour- 
windows  opposite,  and  the  customer  fol- 
lowed his  look.  When  she  turned  back  to 
him  and  said  "  Oh ! "  Mr.  Bimrosc  sank 
behind  the  counter  and  busied  himself 
at  the  raisin-box.  When  he  emerged,  his 
countenance,  pasty  and  freckled  before, 
was  vivid  crimson  to  the  roots  of  his  erect 
sandy  hair  and  the  tips  of  his  prominent 
ears.  The  customer  pounced  on  her 
f)acket  of  raisins  and  left  the  store 
abruptly. 

When  the  four  Englishmen  left  the 
town  it  was  night.  They  rode  the  two 
miles  that  lay  between  the  township  and 
the  station  somewhat  dejectedly.  X'incent, 
in  the  lead  throughout  the  journey,  held 
his  lips  tight  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
little  cluster  of  yellow  lights  that  picked 
out  the  homestead  windows  from  the 
waste  of  darkness ;  Whitton,  in  the  rear, 
alternately  gazed  profoundly  upward  into 
the  star-crowded  heaven,  and  with  his 
chin  upon  his  chest,  breathed  heavily 
through  his  nose ;  the  other  two  rode 
limply,  swore  considerably  at  their  horses, 
quarrelled  over  the  correct  Christian  name 
of  a  I^ndon  variety  actress,  and  relapsed 
finally  from  mutual  charges  of  irritability 
into  sulky  silence. 

The  man  whom  they  had  ragged,  having 
pat  oat  the  lamps  in  his  store,  sat  long 
upon  the  doorstep  and  watched  the  lights 


in  the  hotel  die  one  by  one  behind  the 
curtained  windows  till  the  whole  house- 
front  was  dark.  Then  he  laid  his  head 
upon  his  folded  arms,  that  rested  on  his 
knees,  and  fell  asleep. 

This  man  possessed,  deep-hidden  some- 
where in  a  clumsy  body  and  a  cloudy  mind, 
a  tender  spirit  which  the  manly  new 
chums  had  left  crushed  and  sore  within 
him.  Joshua  Bimrose — an  idealist  born  to 
drudge  in  a  country  grocery — was  of  that 
melancholy  order  of  human  compounds 
over  whose  youth  the  angels  and  some 
women  weep,  and  upon  whom  boys  con- 
trive to  inflict  their  most  telling  tortures. 
A  term  of  school-life  of  the  requisite 
severity  might  have  either  killed  Joshua 
or  have  drummed  into  him  the  gospel  of 
expediency  as  it  is  practically  expounded 
by  the  English  schoolboy,  who  fits  himself 
and  his  contemporaries  for  life  beyond  the 
school -gates  by  an  effectual  bludgeoning 
and  strangling  of  unremunerative  senti- 
ment wheresover  it  shows  itself.  But 
Joshua's  idealism,  wanting  this  whole- 
some extinction  or  restraint,  flourished 
unchecked  behind  the  counter  of  the 
village  grocery  till,  when  he  reached  the 
age  of  young  manhood,  he  thrilled  with  a 
passionate  adoration  of  impossible  grace 
and  purity  in  woman,  and  of  impracticable 
rectitude  in  man,  that  would  not  have  mis- 
become a  Lohengrin. 

But  then  the  secret  and  hidden  Joshua 
and  the  parcel-tying  Joshua  visible  to 
man  were  as  cruelly  mismatched  as 
Beauty  and  the  Beast.  Joshua  the  grocer 
was  civil,  quiet,  steadily  competent,  and 
marked  for  success  in  the  trade  which 
Joshua  the  idealist  loathed  with  all  his 
heart.  '  The  standard  of  chivalrous  be- 
haviour set  up  by  the  hidden  Joshua  was 
travestied  in  its  interpretation  by  the 
heavy-handed  outer  Joshua  in  a  lubberly, 
uneasy  manner  that  left  him  a  social 
impossibility  to  any  but  his  bom  equals, 
to  whom,  again,  the  inner  Joshua  was 
hopelessly  alien.  While  the  invisible 
Joshua  fearlessly  transacted  imaginary 
love-scenes  with  the  leading  ladies  of  the 
parish,  the  visible  one  was  incurably  shy, 
silly,  and  unpctcc\v\w^^  ^tw<\  \v;sA>5  V^  \ifc 
fooled  by  any  NxA^^Lt  mvDX  V»  >>^&  N^\Nyi.  ^V 
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moral  and  financial  indiscretion — but  not 
beyond  it ,  the  fleshly  Joshua,  Puritan  and 
commercial  man,  saw  to  that. 

As  regarded  the  relations  between  his 
inner  and  his  outer  self,  the  man  was 
something  in  the  position  of  a  king  who 
lias  locked  himself  in  and  lost  the  key, 
and  who  can  only  issue  unheeded  com- 
mands through  the  keyhole  to  a  parcel  of 
clowns  who  have  usurped  his  kingdom, 
and  made  it  their  business  to  render  it 
ridiculous  to  the  world. 

Like  all  idealists,  and  most  other  people, 
Joshua  held  peculiarly  wrong  -  headed 
notions  about  the  Colonies.  lie  believed 
that  class  distinctions  were  non-existent 
there,  and  that  a  man  by  taking  ship 
thither  can  leave  his  undesirable  (jualities 
behind  him  ;  also  that  life's  almighty  little 
worries  are  killed  in  the  free  air  of  the 
bush  like  micro  -  organisms  in  boiling 
water 

When  he  wakened,  cramped  in  body 
anil  i)ruised  in  heart,  from  tluv  sleep  on 
his  doorstep,  and  groped  his  way  to  his 
lonely  bed,  he  observed,  with  that  IcU 
clearness  of  perception  that  comes 
occasionally  in  the  dead  of  night  to  all 
of  us,  th.it  he  was  just  the  same  double- 
yoked,  self-loathing  Joshua — sound  and 
successful  in  business,  a  social  clodpole, 
a  creature  for  ever  libelling  his  better 
instincts — that  had  burst  his  bonds  in  mid- 
Somerset  to  re-rivet  them  firmer  than  ever 
in  Central  Queensland. 

Bimrosc  was  wrong  there  :  he  was  not 
quite  the*  same,  else  how  should  the  inner 
Joshua,  in  his  character  of  Sir  (lalahad, 
have  suddenly  driven  the  fleshly  one  to 
rise  up  from  perching  in  his  night-shirt 
on  the  edge  of  his  bc^c'.  m  the  dark,  and  to 
stalk  up  and  down  the  room,  smiting  the 
hot  weather-board  walls  again  and  again 
as  h(*  repeated  **  I  am  no  gentleman 
IVIavbc  not ;  but  they  shall  not  amon;^ 
them  all  injure  her  innocence  or  hurt  onr 
hair  of  her  head  '  '* 

It  was  a  p(K)r,  muddled  rendering  of  the 
knightly  stirrings  that  were  agitating  the 
spiritual  Bimrose ,  and  the  lean-shanked 
figure,  hurting  its  toes  as  it  .stumbled 
n^timsi  hoots  and  funiiture,  was  supremely 
r/i/jcuJous.     Nevertheless,  for  dull-bodied, 


slow-thinking  Joshua  Bimrose  to  be  out- 
wardly moved  to  anything  beyond  a  passive, 
fishy  stare  by  his  inward  monitor,  signified 
that  the  times  ahead  were  full  of  wild 
uncertainty  for  Tarragunna  township. 


IL 

A  little,  single,  sunken  rock,  when  the 
tide  suits,  will  trip  up  a  lazy,  peaceful- 
looking  sea-swell,  and  thrash  it  suddenly 
into  hungr}',  spouting  breakers  ready  to 
swallow  a  dozen  men  and  spit  them  out 
the  next  minute  like  so  many  drowned 
rats. 

There  is  no  flner  parable  than  that  in 
the  world  of  mother  Nature's  deadly  fickle- 
ness in  general,  or,  in  particular,  of  the 
influence  of  woman — woman  of  a  certain 
sort.  Given  the  conditions  ripe,  and  a 
female  to  suit  them,  and  she  may  do  anj- 
thing  iu  the  way  of  destruction  in  any 
normal,  apparently  dull,  community,  from 
the  mere  laying  in  waste  of  a  sabniban 
villa  to  flgurativc  immoral  skittle-playingp 
with  crowns  and  coronets  for  ninepins; 
and  she  will  do  it  all  as  conscioiialy« 
and  take  as  much  thought  over  it  aad 
for  the  morrow,  as  is  taken  hy  ih» 
submerged  rock  when  it  lashes  the  placid- 
seeming  sea  above  it  into  drowning  a 
dozen  men  and  ruining  a  dozen  women's 
lives. 

The  new  barmaid  at  Tarragunna  filled 
the  part  of  the  sunken  rock  to  the  limit  Of 
her  powers,  which  were  considerable. 

She  was  so  bright,  so  winsome  and  gay, 
so  pretty  with  her  china-milkmaid*s  skin 
and  delicious  .short,  close -curling  hair, 
that  the  fame  of  her  ivent  out  afar ;  and 
men  gathered  in  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  compass  and  paid  the  price — across 
the  bar  of  the  Po.st  Office  Motel — of 
cmjoying  her  extremely  familiar  conversa- 
tion. 

It  was  a  heavy  toll  that  she  levied  across 
the  zinc-covered  counter,  as  the  saturnine 
landloril  of  the  hotel  found  cause  to 
ob.serve  when  he  wiped  his  pen  on  his 
hair  after  making  up  his  accounts  at  the 
end  of  the  new  barmaid's  flr.st  month  ot 
otrice.  He  gave  his  abdominal  chuckle 
as    \\c     coulcin\)lated     the     remarkable 
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increase  in  the  number  of  drinks  con- 
sumed on  the  premises  and  of  bottles 
taken  away  for  consumption  elsewhere. 
It  would  have  neeiled  a  bigger  page  and 
a  subtler  method  of  computation  than  the 
addition  of  money  columns  to  have  made 
tally  of  the  other  effects  wrought  by  the 
barmaid  during  that  time  upon  the  lives 
of  the  adult  male  population  of  I'arragunna 
and  its  surrounding  country. 

On  the  fifth   Sunday  after  her  arrival 
the    four   Station    new    chums,     s<iuec2ed 


"  yir.  Sturgis,"  she  said,  looking  at 
the  erudite  one  with  a  full-orbed  languor 
of  admiration,  "wouldn't  be  so  un- 
gentlemanly."  Then  she  withdrew  to  the 
further  end  of  the  bar,  and  sidked  there 
deliciously  for  several  seconds. 

The  sulk  was  succeeded  by  a  shrinking 
posQ,  signifying  maidenly  bashfulness 
ineffectually  struggling  to  quell  a  longing 
to  give  some  tender  manifestation  of  the 
whole-souled  admiration  that  was  con- 
summg  her.       From  where  she  stood  now 


close  together  and  standing  on  their 
toes,  leant  over  the  bar.  Kach  man  held 
his  glass  with  one  hand  and  left  the  other 
free  to  snatch  at  the  barmaid  in  case  she 
came  within  his  reach.  She  eluded  the 
dutchings  or  permitted  them  with  that 
delighted  shudder  of  protest  which  gives 
the  surest  encouragement  to  such  advances. 
"  Mr.  Vincent,  how  dare  you  I "  she 
said,  with  a  lovely  pout  of  her  ripe  lips, 
as  she  freed  her  wrist  from  him.  "  Look," 
and  she  showed  Spicer  where  the  pattern 
of  the  curb-chain  bracelet — the  gift  of 
sentimental  Whitton.  by  the  way  —  had 
been  pressed  tipon  her  roimd  white  arm. 


.^ir.  liinirose  was  visible  in  his  dooruay 
across  till'  street, 

I'assion  apparently  triumphed  ;  she 
waved  him  a  kiss  with  the  hand  that  had 
gone  shyly  to  her  lips,  an<l  then  skipped 
back  to  the  new  chums,  her  eyes  brimful 
of  what  stood  with  her  for  guileless 
mischi<'f. 

"  It 's  old  Dough -face,"  she  giggled,  and 
si'cmed  to  promote  each  _vouth  to  be  the 
special  crony  of  her  confidences. 

"  He 's  going  it,"  she  continued, 
bubbling  over  with  laughter;  "going  it 
that  way.  Oh,  l.or !  I  told  you  how  he 
carried  on  \as'  >«kiik..   \^(&,  >^ri^^  ■^'^'^  '^ 
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fool  to  yes' day.  Kee-he-he !  When  I 
went  out  with  him  las*  night " 

The  new  chums  with  one  accord 
smothered  a  growl. 

** Well?      And— B-r-r-r-oo   to  the 

lot  of  you.  I  did,  then — on  the  new  lady's 
saddle  and  the  lovely  horse  he  gave  me. 
So  there !  He  don't  spend  all  his  money 
in  drink,  doesn't  Mr.  Bimrose.  He  likes 
to  give  pleasure  to  others,  he  does  !  "  She 
had  drawn  herself  back  against  the  bottle- 
rack,  and  spoke  with  a  lofty,  injured 
emphasis. 

Then  she  flung  herself  impetuously  and 
coaxingly  down  again  upon  the  counter. 

"  Yoii  four  old  lovely  gooses.  It 's  a 
gentleman  I  want,  and  none  of  your 
counter-skippers.  I  want  a  .squatter" — 
she  got  a  volley  of  eye-shots  home  on  all 
four  hearts  with  that  word — *'  or  a  soldier, 
or  a  medical  gentleman,  or  a  scholar,  or 
a — a — some  well-bred  handsome  fellow." 

When  she  had  thus  finished  them 
individually.  Vincent  was  stroking  the 
flossy  curls,  Spicer  was  caressing  the 
mark  left  by  the  bracelet,  Sturgis  was 
fondling  the  other  hand  ;  while  Whitton's 
prominent  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  white 
skin  of  her  neck,  which  his  big  brown 
fingers  were  permitted  for  the  moment  to 
pinch  gently. 

**To  see  old  Ginger  over  there,"  she 
continued,  "  get  off"  his  horse  and  sprawl 
out  before  me  on  his  knees  like  a  sackful 
of  suet  dumplings,  and  lay  'is  'and  and  'is 
'eart  and  'is  worldly  goods  at  me  horse's 

feet.     Oh  my !     Oh !  "     She  slapped 

her  knees,  bent  double  with  the  excruci- 
ating recollection. 

There  is  no  need  further  to  describe 
the  scene,  except  to  note  that,  for  the 
ensuing  half-hour,  though  the  barmaid 
piped,  only  three  of  the  new  chums  danced 
entirely  to  her  liking.  Vincent  suddenly 
drew  back  midway  in  the  silly  revels,  and 
fixed  her  with  a  still  yet  fiery  stare  that, 
while  it  flattered  far  beyond  the  antics 
of  the  others,  also  scared  her,  though 
agreeably,  with  its  steady  ferocity. 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  discomposing  look 
of  Vincent  that  drove  the  girl  finally  to 
bait  the  four  men  into  mounting  their 
horses  and  starting  on  a  race  down  the 


length  of  the  town.  The  prize  for  the 
winner  was  to  be  a  kiss  from  her,  given 
when  nobody  was  looking.  Vincent  drew 
back  at  first  from  this  wild  competition, 
but  smiled  oddly,  and  finally  joined  in 
after  she  had  privately  hissed  a  suspicion 
of  cowardice  at  him. 

At  a  flutter  of  her  handkerchief,  the  four 
young  fellows  —  whose  expensive  moral 
training  should  have  taught  them  better — 
went  thundering  down  the  main  street  of 
the  raw,  heat-sodden  town.  The  girl  eyed 
approvingly  the  scalding  dust  that  coiled 
up  in  their  wake  and  hid  them,  and  the 
appearance  of  several  delighted  townsmen 
who  ran  out  to  applaud  the  show  ;  then 
she  tripped  off"  daintily  to  lock  herself  in 
her  bed-room. 

Vincent,  having  seen  the  others  well 
upon  their  way,  flung  himself  back  upon 
his  horse,  sawing  furiously  at  its  mouth, 
returned  quietly  to  the  hotel,  and  dis- 
mounted. The  barmaid  had  stopped 
before  the  parlour  door  to  trim  herself  a 
little.  Before  she  could  cry  out  a  hand 
was  on  her  mouth,  she  was  swung  into  the 
parlour,  the  door  was  shut,  and  with  his 
back  to  it  there  stood  Vincent,  transfigured 
by  a  contained  fur)'  of  passion. 

He  pinned  her  arms  to  her  sides,  and 
told  her,  leaving  no  room  for  misunder- 
standing, that,  body  and  soul,  she  was  to 
be  his,  and  no  other  man's  ;  that  she  was 
to  swear  it  now  or  be  brok'en  on  his  knee 
like  a  dead  twig. 

The  woman  was  born  to  trade  blithelv 
in  men's  follv,  to  their  cost  and  her  own 
advantage.  This  was  her  first  experience 
of  the  devil  that  sleeps  so  lightly  at  the 
base  of  those  trim  soldier-Saxon  skulls, 
and  she  was  not  prepared  to  deal  with  it. 
She  turned  away  her  head  and  whimpered, 
scared  at  this  last  disreputable  triumph  on 
which  she  had  driven  blindfold.  She  was 
aware  that  one  more  look  at  this  man 
meant  owning  him  her  master  and  making 
the  first  promise  she  would  ever  keep. 
He  shook  her  so  that  her  teeth  chattered 
in  her  head,  and  bid  her  promise,  or  die 
where  she  stood. 

You  may  call  it  a  wanton's  vagary,  or 
give  the  impulse  a  nobler  name,  but*  as 
her  eyes  swung  towards  him  to  render  her 
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submission,  they  sn-cpt  across  the  window  : 
slie  saw  Joshua  Bimrose  at  his  door, 
staniling  like  a  runner  strung  for  a  start, 
and  she  screamed. 

That  scream  brought  Vincent  half  to 
himself  by  confronting  the  old  Berserk 
devil  in  him  with  the  law  of  later  times. 
He  was  still  holding  the  barmaid  by  both 
arms  when  the  door  behind  him  was  burst 
open  and  a  blow 
4»n  the  left  ear  sent 
liim  staggering 
free  of  heo-  As  he 
turned  to  fight,  he 
faced   the  large 


you  will  be  kind  enough,  \Vc  will 
meet  jou  in  the  store,  Mr.  Bimrose, 
when  you  are  quite  ready."  He  went 
out  with  stately  gravity,  and  drew  the 
others  after  him  with  a  look,  unseen 
by  the  jircoccupied  Joshua,  that  pro- 
mised   sport    of  the    very  finest   dcscrip- 


An   ho 


pale  eye 


and 


flabby 

Joshua  Bimrose, 
#ho  held  the  bar- 
maid sobbing  in 
his  arms.  At  the 
same  instant  the 
jingling  tramp  of 
the  new  thums* 
horses  broke  upon 
his  ears,  and 
Vincent  was  his 
own  man  again. 
Hit  that  thing  ? 
Bf  found  by  his 
chums  brawling  in 
a  pot-house  with 
a  cad — and  such 
a  cad— over  such 
u  slut  as  this?  No,' 

The  new  chums  . 
dismounted,  argu- 
ing furiously.  They 
halt  all  won ;    but 
their  dispute  died 
down    suddenly 
when,  in    answer  to    Vincent' 
came   to  the  parlour  door. 
once  more  the  pink  of  gentlemanly  bear- 
ing.    Joshua,  oblivious  of  all  other  things, 
was  stroking  the  curly  head  on  his  shoulder 
and   munnuring  comfortingly  in  the  bar- 
maid's ear. 

"Mr.  Bimrose  and  1,"  Vincent  said 
with  frigid  politeness,  "  have  a  little 
matter    of    business    together    that    you 


later,  Joshua  had  closed  the 
store, and  was  sort- 
ing and  tearing  up 
among  bis  private 
papers.  He  was 
bathed  in  cold 
sweat,  and  now 
;ind  then  he 
clasped  his  face  in 
both  hands  and 
moaned.  For  the 
honour  of  the 
woman  he  loved — 
the  barmaid  —  he 
was  to  meet 
\' in  cent  next 
morning,  at  day- 
break, a  mile  from 
the  township,  to 
light    with  pistols. 

for  gi-tling  out  of 
■in  ugiy  >iluatlon 
had  worked  beauti- 


lel  bad  been 

ranged    with 

tragic      siijemnity. 


Joshua 
with  ihc  <■ 
that     goe 


bom 
ward  ice 


i  beating 


111. 
It  is  neither  creditable  nor  comforting,  but 
it  is  true,  that  men  of  ibe  Joshua  Bimrose 
pattern  —  and  it  is  the  commonest  of 
types  —  have  a  heavy  price  t<i  pay  for 
any  indulgence  in  the  delirious  joy  of 
acting  on  their  highest  im^ul'Sfs.  TV«^ 
gentlemen  must  helj>  us  lo  settle  up,  if     ate  Ae  Uvit*^  eTO,\AeYtv%  ol  >^fc  >iw^Aas^3*» 
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truth  that  action  and  principle — notably 
in  the  imaginative — are  as  a  general  thing 
best  apart. 

The  forces  of  the  world  that  dog  the 
steps  of  indiscretion  were  at  work  that 
evening,  in  and  about  Tarragunna,  to  visit  • 
Joshua  with  the  penalty  of  his  folly  in  that 
crowded  moment  when,  for  the  first  and 
last  time,  his  dull  body  had  done*  to  the 
letter  the  full  commands  of  his  imperious 
spirit.  For  the  barmaid  across  at  the  hotel 
was  ogling  her  mirror  and  giggling  over 
the  rescue  of  her  destructive  charms,  and 
wondering  how  long  it  would  be  before 
the  now  hopelessly  enslaved  storekeeper 
would  bring  her  a  certain  necklet  which 
she  had  indicated  as  desirable.  And  up 
at  the  station  the  four  new  chums  were 
gleefully  employed  upon  the  emptying  of 
two  revolver-cartridges  and  the  replacing 
of  their  leaden  bullets  by  two  others,  made 
of  blotting  -  paper  wads,  moulded  and 
blackleadcd  to  represent  the  more  deadly 
article. 

Meanwhile,  Joshua's  dread  of  what  lay 
before  him  mounted  and  mounteil,  till  by 
starry  midnight,  when  there  was  no  pre- 
text left  him  for  further  occupation,  he 
sat  once  more  on  the  lonely  doorstep, 
in  a  waking  nightmare  of  frozen  fear.  It 
was  pure,  ignoble  cravenness,  a  sheer 
consuming  sickness  of  terror,  without 
pride  in  his  cause  if  without  regret  for  his 
action.  1  le  was  afraid  for  his  life  ;  the 
other  powers  of  his  mind  wen*  swallowed 
up  in  that.  And  yet  not  wholly :  even 
stronger  than  terror  there  stood  unshaken 
the  resolve  that  he  would  go  out  and  die  in 
the  woman's  cause,  for  that  he  would  be 
shot  at  daybreak  his  coward's  conscience 
assured  him. 

If  the  cold,  collected  courage  of  the 
brain  is  nobler  than  bravery  of  the  blind, 
blood-driven  order,  then  such  steadfast- 
ness as  Joshua's  to  die  in  the  field,  that 
could  withstand  such  fear  as  his,  is  of  the 
finest  courage  in  the  world. 

As  he  sat  at  midnight,  racked  with 
intolerable  dread,  and  groaning  weakly 
now  and  then,  some  presence  near  seemed 
gradually  to  work  upon  him  soothingly,  so 
that  at  first  he  stopped  his  moaning  and 
finally  lifted  his  head.     He  saw  a  woman's 


figure  drawn  black  against  the  star- 
shiny  darkness  of  the  street,  and  held  out 
both  arms  to  it,  speaking  the  barmaid's 
name.  The  figure  stepped  back  hastily 
and  squared  its  elbows.  . 

**  I  'm  none  of  your  trollops,  Mr. 
Bimrose,"  it  said  sternly. 

"Mrs.  Dwyer?" 

**  Ay.  Then  you  're  not  cured  of  her  yet, 
spite  of  all  her  tricks  ?  Oh,  I  've  watched 
you  through  it  all,  though  since  the  day 
you  offered  me  soap  for  raisins,  and  you 
watching  for  her  over  my  shoulder^  I 
haven't  darkened  your  door." 

•*  I  think  it  will  be  over— to-monow." 
Joshua  laid  his  head  wearily  against  the 
doorpost. 

The  Widow  Dwyer  had  charged  her 
lungs  for  a  fresh  onslaught,  but  she  eased 
her  breast  silently  on  second  thoughts  and 
put  her  face  close  to  the  storekeeper's. 
**\Vhat  is  it.^"  she  asked.  "There's 
some  mischief  afoot.  Why  was  it  they 
ran  you  into  the  parlour  ?     Come  !  ** 

Joshua  shook  his  head. 

"  See."  She  sat  down  on  the  doorstep 
close  beside  him.  **  You  're  a  fool ! "  Sbt 
laid  a  strong  arm  across  his  shoulders. 

Bimrose,  with  his  chin  in  his  hands^ 
stared  out  into  the  darkness.  She  railed 
at  him,  more  and  more  plain-spokenlj, 
for  his  folly  ;  but  with  each  epithet  she 
hugged  him  a  little  closer,  till  at  last,  with 
both  arms  about  him,  she  sobbed  quite 
unrestrainedly  on  his  neck.  But  Joshua 
was  dumb,  and  never  moved.  Not  even 
when  he  heard  the  widow,  still  sobbing, 
close  the  bed-room  window  in  her  cottage 
ne.xt  door. 

The  Widow  Dwver  was  a  warm,  sable- 
eyed,  brown-skinned  beauty,  bred  in  the 
green  heart  of  one  of  those  Somersetshire 
valleys  where  the  old  yeoman  stock,  made 
kindly  by  the  lingering  strain  of  the  Celt, 
is  as  yet  unimproved  by  mechanics  and 
the  culture  of  the  Board  school.  She  was 
born  a  manager,  and  needed  only  one 
lesson — when  she  rebelled  against  a  step- 
mother and  emigrated  to  (Queensland — 
to  teach  her  all  the  wisdom  that  she 
wanted  to  guide  her  safely  in  the  world. 
She  got  the  lesson  by  marrying  the  wrong 
man,  ]im  Dwyer.     He  was  the  smartest 
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hiirsciiian  in  ihc  (Hstrkt,  ami  the  sunnii-;l  liicm  djii'ii   an. I  si-i  liim   free.     Then  the 

<:<>mpaiiiuii — excoin  at    lionu'.      lie    was  hi.Iihv    ;.;ii  li.nvn  ti>   iiiemi    lUem   and   to 

bonciillf,  and  ail  out  to  plav  lliu  lixal  ivait. 

Kip   vail    Winkle,    if  his   wif.-,'  a    iH-rlVa  T<,     sit     tlu-r.-     iinn-spoiisive     in     tin- 

hiiusi-nit'c,    liad   not   washuU    and    inini-d  uiduu'.i    warm    ciiihraLc    had  lillt-d    {loor 

him    and   kcpi  him   sputlcss,  though   she  Jcishua's    <  ii|i    of  hitterness    to    the    very 

toiild   not   alwajs  keep    liini   Sijiiur.     ITo  hrim.     Fur   soiUL-hiHv.  at   the  wholesome 

was  brought  home  one  day  with  a  l.r.iken  wmaii's   toii.li  his  old  world   had    fallen 

ncik,  and  cxeept  two    lovely  little    [C'rls,  into  ruins  almm  his  ears.     Dimly  he  saw 

she  had  little  k-ft  to  remind  her  |.lea>anilv  his    follv.     lint    he   would   go— lie  would 

of   him.     She    made    hfr    washlnl.s    vieM  go— to  ihv  tiel.l  <>i  honour,  and  be  shot 
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food  and  shelter  for  the  three,  and  set 
out  10  took  f>r  tlur  ri.i:hi  N'uniher 'I'mh  by 
the  light  of  thi-  le-son  read  her  liy  tlir 
wrong  Number  One.  When  Jovliua  Hini- 
rosi-  came,  she  laid  her  m-ts  for  him.  gently 
but  fimdv.  an<l  befon-  the  .ves  of  all  men. 
She  h<-ard  the  tang  of  her  'h.h.ve.l  home. 
spt'eeh,  saw  the  thriving  store,  ili''  ni.'iiiai.-e- 


ahl<-  outer  man.  and— ahmi- 
gunna— the  kindly  iimer  one. 
were  closing  gentlv  round  tli 
Joshua  when  the  barmaid  an 


The 


he  wr.-.  ka-.-  <.f  hi^  lif.'. 
lis  ehm  hard  in  his  liam 
s  tirtnlv  uhile  the  ui.low 


11.'  had 
and  gTii> 
Tied  over 


I  hit  he 


'Mo 


!!.■  hehi  <.n  till  the  h..t.l  roof  aen.ss  the 

lay  showed   bla.k  against  a  sdvering  in 

he  solemn   e;!"!  ami  the  eo>  k->  Ihmg  out 

inanaL-e-      their    grei'tinir    to    ihe    ila«n.      Then    a 

larra-      h..r-.man  M.n.d  l"f"r<-  him  in  the  growing 

lets        light. 

ible  li  was  Sinrgts.  his  scrond;  and  Joshui 

nil      rose     uv     a\n\     ^MWiiVi^^A    V\w.,  Vv'^   ^«=<»- 
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overlapping  strangely  now  and  then  as  he 
planted  them  carefully  in  the  dew-moistened 
dust  of  the  street. 

The  farce  of  the  blotting-paper  bullets 
would  never  have  been  played  out  had  not 
the  chief  actor  been  so  lost  in  his  part  that 
he  saw  nothing  of  the  palpable  humbug 
that  underlay  the  new  chums'  •  stately 
punctilio,  and  heard  nothing  of  the 
explosions  of  laughter  that  took  place 
when  the  emotional  Whitton  retired  at 
frequbnt  intervals  behind  a  friendly  tree- 
bole.  Joshua  had  no  strength  left  in  him 
to  give  heed  to  other  things  beside  the 
strangling  of  the  fear  that,  if  he  had  loosed 
his  grip  of  it  for  one  instant,  would  have 
flung  him  on  his  knees  and  made  him  cry 
himself  a  coward  and  ask  for  mercy. 

So,  outwardly  passive  as  a  log,  his  brain 
toiling  senselessly  to  stiffen  his  boneless 
legs  and  spineless  back,  he  heard,  as  we 
hear  things  pass  in  dreams,  voices  immeas- 
urably tiny  and  infinitely  remote,  and 
felt  hands  upon  him — hands  that  for  all  he 
knew  might  have  been  reached  from  the 
moon — placing  him  in  position  and  putting 
something  in  his  hand.  That  Vincent 
stood  before  him,  side-on,  with  hand  on 
hip,  the  pattern  of  a  soldier,  and  also 
holding  a  pistol ;  that  the  sun  was  up  and 
the  earth  about  him  in  a  blaze  of  morning 
glory — all  this  Joshua  saw  as  clean-cut 
as  a  cameo,  but  isolated  and  distant  as 
though  he  stood  in  a  tunnel  and  saw,  far, 
far  off,  how  the  black  mouth  of  it  framed 
this  sunny  spot  and  the  steady  figure  in 
its  centre.  Then  a  voice  called  from  the 
bounds  of  space:  **  Are  you  ready  ?  One — 
two — three — fire  !  "  And  he  fired,  and 
saw  the  flame  leap  out  of  the  small  bright 
ring  of  Vincent's  pistol  -  muzzle.  He 
wondered,  feeling  very  cosy,  why  there 
was  no  sound  to  those  pistol-shots,  and 
then 

**  He  *s  dead,"  Spicer,  the  medical 
expert  proclaimed,  as  he  stood  up  with 
a  foot  on  each  side  of  Bimrose,  who  had 
wilted  down  pitiably  in  his  tracks.  **Dead! 
Oh !    God    Almighty,"  he   added    softly , 

"  we  're  all  murd— Glct "  He  clutched 

at  his  heaving  throat. 


The  verdict  was  not  questioned.  The 
two  seconds  drew  back,  glaring  at  the 
thing  on  the  ground.  There  was  a 
sluggish  trickle  of  blood  on  its  forehead. 
The  three  clung  together  and  talked 
insanely  in  whispers  into  each  other's 
face.  Vincent  stood  with  the  pistol 
fallen  to  his  side. 

The  barmaid,  clad  in  a  soiled  dressing- 
gown,  and  with  her  fringe  in  curling-pins^ 
was  dusting  in  the  bar  half  an  hour  later, 
and  started  as  the  four  new  chums  tramped 
suddenly  in.  She  read  horror  in  the 
face  of  each  as  she  handed  them  glasses 
and  the  brandy-bottle.  Vincent's  was 
the  only  steady  hand ;  Whitton's  teeth 
chattered  on  the  glass  as  he  gulped  at  the 
raw  spirit. 

The  barmaid's  blue  eyes  looked  horrible 
beneath  the  cruel  knot  of  the  evebrows, 
the  little  round,  vacant  forehead,  and  the 
undressed  hair.  **  Is  it,"  she  said,  looking 
slowly  from  man  to  man — "  It  is — murder — 
you  four  have  been  up  to." 

She  darted  to  the  end  of  the  bar,  and 
looked  at  Bimrose's  open,  empty  doonvay, 
and  darted  back. 

'*  What  " — her  voice  rang  like  steel — 
'' ichiif  is  it  .^  Where  is  Bimrose.'^  Ha! 
lilood."  Her  eyes  clung  to  Spicer's 
fingers;  he  shook  them  from  him  furiously, 
upsetting  his  glass. 

She  held  to  the  bottle-rack  behind  her, 
with  both  arms  outspread.  **Is  hedead.'*" 
she  whispered,  following  with  a  dreadful 
intenseness  Spicer's  hysterical  efforts  to 
wipe  off  the  blood. 

"  Yes,  he  is  dead.  I  killed  him,"  said 
Vincent  steadily. 

"  Then  you,"  she  said  slowly,  **  and  I — 

all  of  us — are "     She  stopped.    The 

cruel  eyes  seemed  to  leap  in  their  sockets, 
and  she  thrust  out  both  arms  towards  the 
door,  holding  the  hands  palm  outward  and 
the  fingers  spread.  **  Look,"  she  said  thickly, 

As  the  four  men  looked,  they  crowded 
backward  to  the  end  of  the  counter  and 
pressed  against  the  wall,  clawing  at  one 
another  for  hindmost  place,  but  staring  all 
the  while  at  the  doorway. 

Joshua  Bimrose  was  there,  looking  with 
a  corpse-like  stare  from  the  barmaid  to  the 
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30ung  men  and  back  again.  The  second 
lime  his  eyes  were  tuniL-d  upon  the  girt 
shL-  fell  fainting  beneatli  the  counter.  A 
'jottle  of  soda-water  was  exploded  bv  her 
i;il1,  and  for  a  moment  the  fizi:  of  the 
uscai>ing-gas  sounded  alone. 

Then  the  Widow  Dwyer  stepped  firnilj- 
into  the  picture  and  took  Joshua  under  an 
ann.  The  crowded  new  chums  began  to 
unpack  themselves  and  to  breathe  again. 

■■  Pick  her  up,"  the  widow  ordered, 
nodding  towards  the  invisible  barmaid. 
"Oh"  —  tenderlv  shaking  the  feeble 
Joshua — "  he  'II  be  none  the  worse.  I 
found  him  where  you  young  gentlemen 
k-ft  him  when  you  'd  done  w  ith  him.  And 
I  think  " — she  summed  up  squarely — 
"  that  all  of  you,  one  way  or  another, 
have  had  a  lesson  that  'II  do  vou  for 
your   lives!"     She    marched    the    docile 

If  the  young  Englishman,  unintcllcctual 
but  sound-cored,  when  he  slip.s  the  short 
and  stiff  home  tethers,  is  apt  to  go  wide 
and  join  that  "  Lost  Legion  "  whose  roster 


is  unkept,  he  is  yet  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  his  defection,  readily  reclaimable 
beneath  the  standard  of  a  sufficient 
respectabilit)'. 

Mrs.  Itimrose  was  little  older  than  the 
late  Widow  Dwyer  when,  without  going 
unnecessarily  deep  into  its  subtleties,  she 
realised  this  healing  truth,  and  .saw  her 
forecast  of  the  moral  effect.f  of  the  recent 
unfortunate  events  work  itself  out  sub- 
stantially in  practice.  Sam  Dadd,  the 
aphorist,  blandly  drove  the  barmaid  west 
in  search  of  fresh  and  greener  pastures. 
Mr.  Bimrose,  under  sound  and  unobtrusive 
domestic  management,  became,  from  being 
the  butt  of  the  youth  of  I'arragunna,  a 
buttress  of  the  town's  good  name.  .\nd 
while  the  four  new  chums  remained  in  that 
neighbourhood  there  was  not  one  of  them 
but  would  have  taken  the  field  on  short 
notice  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 
house  of  Himrose  —  and  that  without 
making  intjuiry,  either,  as  to  whether  or 
no  it  was  intended  to  load  up  the  weapons 
to  be  used  with  projectiles  of  desiccated 
blotting- paper. 
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By  WALTER    DEXTER. 


Abbotsfi)r<i, 
;i<l  thousands 


TO  Stratford -cm -Avon 
(irasmcrc,  ami  Newsi 
of  iiilgrinis  wi-nd  their  way 
pny  liomagi.'  to  tlif  homes 
Scuit.  Wordsu-orth,  an<i 
Rochester  claims  bul  a 
devotees  of  Charl.s 
Dickens.  Vet  Rochester 
is  Tiiuri;  to  Dickens  than 
Stratford  -  on  -  Avon  is  to 
Shaksi)cre.  In  Rochester 
Dickens  laid  the  scenes 
of  many  incidents  in  his 
lM>oks.  \car  Rochester 
he  passed  a  part  of  his 
childhooil;  atCad'silill, 
iwrf  miles  from  Rochester, 
he  lived  the  best  part 
(if  his  manhood;  and 
at  <iad's  Hill  he  died. 
Dickens  l^nd  is  ton 
often  forgotten,  especiailv 
by  the  novelist's  o«n 
countrymen,  though 
foreigners  and  Americans 

resi>cct  which  they  pav 
to  the  gountry  of  the 
great  writer. 

To  the  uninitiated.  ^^, 

Rochester  is  perhaps  too 
ofU-n  coupled  with  the  niomli  of  the 
Thames  and  the  shipbuihling  yards  at 
Chatham.  The  natural  inference  is  that 
Rochester  savours  of  dirt  and  mists  and 
foRs  and  unwliolesonie  odours,  which 
render  it  a  place  to  be  avi.id^^d  save 
under  compulsion.  This  will  perhaps 
accoiut  for  the  lack  of  visitors  to 
Rochester  and  the  surrouniling  district. 
A    day   in    Rochester,    even    under    the 


worst  of  skies,  will  sooi 
the  former  absentee,  hi 
imagine  that  the  traveller 
city     for     the     first     time 


silluitionisc 

ve     cannot 

>  visits  the 

bright 


summer's    day    could   be   otherwise    than 
charmed  with    it  and   its  neighbourhood. 


The  river  Medway,  softly  (lowing  by  the 
city's  side,  the  grey  old  fortress  on  its 
bank,  with  the  Cathedral -spires  peeping 
above  ii,  the  quaint  old  High  f^trect  and 
its  manv  associations  with  Dicken.s  and 
his  works,  will  all  tend  to  make  the  . 
visiior'.s  short  stay  one  of  never-to-be- 
forgotten  pleasure. 

Rochester    is    only    thiriy    miU-s    boixv 
London,  awA  «»;  \wa."j   w^mi\  "xi.  ^-i  'i».^ 
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centre,  the  capital,  of  Dickens's  country. 
To  cycle  from  London  to  Rochester  and 
the  whole  round  of  Charles  Dickens's 
country  in  a  day  is  well  within  the 
powers  of  a  cychst  in  good  trim,  the 
total  distance  being  a  little  over  seventy 
miles.  But  the  prudent  cyclist  will  allow 
himself  two  days  in  order  to  lessen  the  tpil 
of  a  pleasure.  However,  neither  the  cyclist 
jior  the  pedestrian  will  claim  our  exclusive 


old  legends,  too— strange  stories :  capital." 
And  the  stranger  continued  to  soliloquise 
until  they  reached  the  Bull  Inn,  in  the 
High  Street. 

"Do  you  remain  here.  Sir ,'"' inquired 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Winkle. 

"  Here  i* — not  I — but  you  'd  better — 
good  house — nice  beds — Wright's,  next 
house,  dear — very  dear — half-a-crown  in 
tile  bill  if  you  look  at  the  waiter — charge 


attention,  but  we  will  take  up  our  head- 
<]uarters  at  the  Bull  Hotel,  as  Mr.  Pick- 
wick and  his  three  friends  did  before  us. 

Of  Rochester,  what  better  description 
■can  we  have  than  Mr.  Jingle'.s,  as  he 
sighted  the  Castle  :  "  Ah !  fine  place — 
glorious  pile — frowning  nails — tottering 
arches  —  dark  nooks  —  crumbling  stair- 
cases— old  Cathedral,  too — earthy  smell — 
pilgrims'  feet  worn  away  the  old  steps — 
little  Saxon  doors  —  confessionals  like 
money- takers'  boxes  at  the  theatres — 
.queer  customers  these  monks — fine  place — 


if  you  dine  at  a  friend's  than 
1   if  you    dined    in    the  coffec- 


The  landlord    kn< 
Jingle's 
printed 


Good  HofSE.    Nice  Beds. 
Vide  "  Pickwick." 
The  old  Bull  Inn,  where  we  are  now  stay- 
ing, is  not  much  changed  since  Jlr.  Pick- 
wick's (lavs.     It  is  true  the  name  has  been 
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of  Dickens  other  than 
the  recrcaiion-groumis 
called  "  Chatham 
Lines,"  where  the  great 
review  in  "  Pickwick  " 
took  place,  and  the 
meadow  near  Fort  Pitt, 


thes. 


of  the 


able  duel  between  :\Ir. 
Winkle  and  Dr.  Slam- 
mer, which  duel,  it  is 
perhaps      needless       lo 


|>u 


111.    did    1 


alterid  to  the  Victoria  and  Hull  Hotel,  in 
honour  of  the  fact  that  her  late  ^lajesty, 
when  Princess  Victoria,  slept  tliere  one 
night  on  her  return  lo 

London,   beint;    imabte  , 

to  |irncceil  any  fanbiT,        \ 


niHi 

Charh'S     was     between 

five     and    ten   years    nf 

WiiP^M 

age  is  n()w  pulled  down. 

A^^S^fll 

and  the  old  marine  ^I»re 

■jj^H 

where    David     CiipjKT- 

liel.i     sold     his     -  little 

weskil"  ic.  the  driniken 

'  "'■"'■                       old    man    who,  with 

iiis"f;or.....  goroo,  goroo.-  hid  him  "  go 

for   futirpence,"    is    also    now    no    more. 

Keliirniiig   fro 

m   Chatliam    to    Rochester, 

bee; 
the  Me. 


I  be 


■  had  I 


damaged  b 
storm,  .\hliongh  tin 
name  has  been  sligbtli 
moilitie.l.  the  bnuse  i^ 
just  as  it  always  was 
The  fin.-  oak  siairca^ 
leads  up  I.,  the  ball- 
room where  Mr. 
masqueraded  in 
Winkle's     dre>s    . 


'nt 


ngle 
>fr. 


proud  also  <.f  the 
possession  of  some  oj 
the  furniture  wliich  was 
purchased  at  the  sale 
at  Cad's  Hill,  after 
Dickens's  death. 

Chatliam  adjoins 
Rochester,  but  does 
not    contain  any   relics 
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we  find  on  our  right  Easlgate  House,  which 
figures  in  "  Edwin  Drood  "  as  the  Nuns' 
House.  Dickens  describes  it  as  follows  : 
"  In  the  midst  of  Cloisterham  [Rochester] 


Drocrd"  is  laid  in  Rochester.     "Clcaster- 
ham,"  Dickens  called  it,  explaining — 

'■  For     sufficient     reasons,    which    ihis 
narrative  will  itself  unfold  as  it  advances. 


stands  the  Nuns'  House,  a  venerable  \>nck 
edifice  whose  appellation  is  iloubtli'ss 
derived  from  the  legends  of  its  con- 
ventual uses.  On  the  trim  gate  enclosing 
its  old  courtyard  is  a  resplendent  brass  plate 
Hashing  forth  the  legend,  '  Seminary  for 
Young  Ladies,  Miss  Twinkleton.'  The 
house-front  is  so  old  and  worn,  and  the 
brass  plate  is  so  shiny  and  staring,  that  the 
general  result  has  reminded  imaginative 
strangers  of  a  battered  old  beau  with  a 
large  modem  eye-glass  stuck  in  his  blind 
eye." 

Eastgate  House  forms  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  bits  of  the  High  Street,  one 
side  of  the  old  building  being  half  hidden 
from  the  roadway  by  overgrown  trees, 
which  grace  the  walls  on  either  side  of 
the  gate.     The   whole  scene    of  "  Edwin 


te  must  be  bestowed  on  the 
()ld  Cathedral  town.  Let  it  stand  in  these 
pages  as  Cloisterham.  It  was  once  possibly  . 
known  to  the  Druids  by  another  name, 
and  certainly  to  the  Romans  by  another, 
and  to  the  Saxons  by  another,  and  to  the 
Normans  by  another :  and  a  name  more 
or  less  in  the  course  of  many  centuries 
can  be  of  little  moment  to  its  dusty 
chronicles.  An  ancient  city,  Cloisterham, 
and  no  meet  place  for  an)one  with  hanker- 
ings after  the  noisy  world.  A  monotonous, 
silent  city  .  .  .  the  streets  of  Cloisterham 
city  are  littlemore  than  one  narrow  street  by 
which  you  get  into  it  and  get  out  of  it ;  the 
rest  being  mostly  disappointing  yards  with 
pumps  in  them  and  no  thoroughfare." 

"  Over  against  the   Nuns'   House,"  we 
are   told,    are    premises   of  Mr.    Sapsea, 
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the  "purest  jackass  in  Cloistcrham — Jlr, 
Thomas  Sapsea,  auctioneer."  There, 
opposite  Eastgate  House,  is  still  the  old 
house  of  "  the  jackass,"  now  transformed 
into  a  shop. 

It  is  a  pleasant  stroll  to  the  precincts 
of  the  Cathedral,  and  in  these  few  yards 
are  to  be  found  some  of  the  quaintest  and 
rarest  bits  of  the  old  cilj's  architecture. 
Not  far  from  the  Nuns'  House,  and  on 
the  same  side,  is  the  House  of  "The  Six 


is-  a  peculiar  and  yet  striking  -  looking 
building,  with  the  following  inscription 
over  the  doorway — 

RicHARii  Watts,  Esq., 

by  his  will  dated  12  Aug.,  [579, 

founded  this  Charity 

for  Six  Poor  Travellers, 

who,  not  being  Rogues  or  Proctors, 

may  receive  (Tatia  for  one  night 

Lodging.  Kntertainmenl, 

and  Fourpenue  each. 

Dickens    gives     a    terse     and     excellent 


Poor  Travellers,"  which  formed  the  basis 
for  a  Aort  stoiy,  entitled  "The  Seven 
Poor  Travellers,"  which  appeared  in 
ffnaduid  Wards  for  Christmas  1S54.  It 
No.  312.    May  igoi 


description  of  it.  "  I  fuund  it,"  he  says, 
"  tu  be  a  clean  white  house  of  a  staid  and 
venerable  air,  with  the  quaint  old  door 
(an  arched  door),  choice   little  lot\%,  V^i'^ 
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lattice-windows,  aiid  a  roof  of  three 
gables." 

Crossing  the  road,  we  soon  reach  the 
Cathedral,  so  often  mentioned  in  "  Edwin 
IJrood."  The  thief  Dickens  interest  in 
the  edifice  is  a  brass  to  bis  tnemory  placed 
on  the  wall  of  the  south-west  transept, 
beneath  the  quaint  monument  to  Richard 
Watts.     The  inscription  is  as  follows — 

"  Charles  Dickens,  Born  at  Portsmouth 
sevt-nih    of    Frhruary,    iSiz.      Died    at 


Cobham  or  Shome;  but  all  these  were 
found  to  be  closed  ;  and  the  desire  uf  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester  to  lay  him 
in  their  Cathedral  had  been  entertained, 
when  the  Dean  of  Westminster's  request 
made  it  a  grateful  duty  to   accept  thai 

An<]  so  Rochester  lost  him,  and  Charlcf 
Dickens  was  laid  near  the  moQumestB  of  , 
Chaucer,   Shakspere,  and  Diyden,  "  the 
three  immortals  who  did  most  to  cteate 


C.adsliill  I'tacc,  by  K.ichi-sl.T,  ninth  of 
June,  1H70.  llicried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  To  ronncrt  his  memory  with  the 
'sci'nos  in  whii:h  Ins  earliest  and  his  latest 
years  were  passed,  and  with  the  asso- 
ciations ot  Kofhesler  Cathedral  and  its 
nei;;hbourhuod,  which  exlendeil  all  over 
his  life,  this  tablet,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  is  jilaced  by  his 

"  He  would  himsi  It"  have  preferred  to 
lie  in  the  small  graveyard  under  Rochester 
Castle  wall,"  says  l-'urstor  in  the  con- 
<-lu(lin(r  chapter  of  his  •■  Life  of  Charles 
Dickers,  "  "  or  in  thv  Iiiile   churches  of 


and  settle  the  language  to  which  Charles 
Dickens  has  given  another  undying  name." 
Hehind  the  Cathedral,  on  Boley  Hill, 
stands  Satis  House,  one  time  the  residencr 
of  Rochester's  great  philanthropist.  Sit 
Richartl  \\'atls,  to  whom  we  have  alreattj 
referred  in  connection  with  "The  Seven 
Four  Travellers."  Satis  House  figures  in 
"  Creat  Exi)ectations  "  as  the  residence  of 
Miss  llavisham,  "an  immensely  rich  and 
grin)  lady  who  lived  in  a  large,  dismal 
house  barricaded  against  robbers,  and 
who  led  a  life  of  seclusion."  Here,  again, 
in  "(iTeat  Kxpectations,"  Rochester  is 
not  referred  to  under  its  real  name,  but 
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IS  thf  "market  town,"  and   in  tlie 
ri-ct  of  till-  market  tmvii  lived  the 
of  IMp's  fortune,  Mr.  I'uml.lct).ook. 
K-    makes    his 
uaiiitance  with 
3Use,  little  Pip 

name,  ami  oti 
o1il  thai  .V.///f 
the  ('.reek,  nr 
)r  Hehrew.  (,r 
thrre,"     for 

wamlers    still 

for  .ilthiiiiKli 
louse  sounded 

j-ct  F.niiiif,'h 
U  sounded 
Mill.  Thi-real 
>f  the  name  is 
br  as  follows : 
KlizalH-th  nas 
nit^rtained  at 
uusc  hy  Sir 
Watts,  who. 
r  dc-partuTc, 
(cd  for  th<' 
ccommodation 

been  able  to 
The    QuccD 


replied  by  the  one  Latin 
word  Sa/is  (enough), 
and  Watts  so  christened 
his  house. 

( )n  leaving  Rochester 
liy  its  bridge  wc  glance 
hack  to  take  a  last 
glimpse  of  the  city,  and 
ici  view  the  scene  thus 
deserihed  in  "  Pick- 
Hick"  :  "On  the  left 
lay  the  ruined  wall, 
bniken  in  many  placc:^, 
and  in  some  overhang- 
ing the  narrow  iHaeli 
I  wlow  ill  ruile  and  heavy 
masses.  Huge  knots 
of  st'aweed  hung  upun 
the  jagged  and  pointed 
>iiini's,  trembling  in 
every  breath  (if  wind, 
ami  the  greeti  ivy  clung 
mournfully  round  the 
dark  and  'ruined  l.attle- 
t  rri>e  the  aniiciit  castle, 
,s.  and  its  nia>^ive  walls 
nd  telling  tis  proudly  of 


tooLiwi  c.^ 
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its  own  might  and  strength,  as  when, 
seven  hundred  years  ago,  it  rang  with 
the  clash  of  arms  or  resounded  with 
the  noise  of  feasting  and  revelrj-." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  across 
the  Medway  we  find  ourselves  in  Strood, 
where  a  road  to  the  right  leads  us  through 
Frindsbur)-  and  Hoo  to  the  marshes  and 
to  Cooling.  Cooling  Churchyard  figures 
in  the  opening  chapters  of  '*  Great  Expect- 
ations," where  we  are  introduced  to  little 
Pip    critically  examining  the  inscriptions 


on  the  tombstones,  especially  the  one 
inscribed,  "  Also  Georgiana,  Wife  of  the 
Above,"  the  lettering  of  which  led  him  to 
infer  that  his  mother  was  freckled  and 
sickly.  It  was  here,  in  this  very  church- 
yard, that  the  convict  Magwich  appeared 
to  Pip  and  demanded  food.  Across 
the  fields  to  the  left  are  the  "meshes," 
but  the  hulks  from  which  the  convict 
escaped  are  no  longer  there.  Cooling 
("astle  is  near  at  hand,  and  it  is  strange 
that  Dickens  did  not  introduce  so 
striking  a  ruin  into  any  of  his  novels. 
Perhaps,  however,  he  meant  to  do  so 
Mowe  day. 


Cooling  and  its  surroundings  had  a. 
peculiar  fascination  for  Dickcn.s.  Forstcr, 
his  biographer,  writes :  "  About  the  whole 
of  this  Cooling  Churchyard,  indeed,  and 
the  neighbouring  Castle  ruins,  there  was  a 
weird  strangeness  that  made  it  one  of  his 
attractive  walks  in  the  late  year  or  winter, 
when  from  Higham  he  could  get  to  it 
across  country  over  the  stubble-fields." 

From  Cooling  we  have  a  pleasant  walk 
through  Cliffe  to  Chalk  Church,  on  the 
main  road.  At  Chalk  village,  some  little 
distance  from  the 
church,  Dickens  spent 
his  honeymoon.  This 
was  another  haiint  of 
the  novelist.  He  would 
"walk  through  the 
marshes  to  Gravesend, 
return  by  Chalk  Church. 
and  stop  always  to  have 
greeting  with  a  comical 
old  monk  who,  for 
some  incomprehensible 
reason,  sits  carved  in 
stone,  cross  -  legged, 
with  a  jovial  pot,  under 
the  porch  of  that  sacred 
edifice." 

This  curious  carving, 
though  now  much  the 
tt  orse  for  wear  owing  to 
its  exposed  condition,  J 
will  well  repay  a  visit  to 
Chalk.  A  photograph  of 
it  is  given  herewith. 

Dickens  solemnl/ 

informed    us,    through 

'  Mr.  F.'s  aunt"  ("Little 

there  are  milestones  on 

near  by  registers 


the  1 


edium  of 


Dorrit")  that 
the  Dover  Road,"  and 
twenty-four  miles  from  London.  Rochester 
is  about  five  miles  distant,  but  ere  ve 
reach  it  we  must  pass  through  Gad's  Hill, 
by  no  means  the  least  of  the  paints  of 
interest  in  Dickens  Land.  Gad's  Hill  Place 
is  situated  on  high  ground  to  the  right  of 
the  main  road  and  almost  opposite  the  Sir 
John  Falstaff  Inn.  Dickens  was  bom  at 
Portsea,  but  sbme  of  his  earliest  yean- 
were  spent  at  Chatham,  whe^  hjs  faUta 
was  employed  in  the  Doclqratd.  He 
had    always    the 
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of  this  house,   even  in 
daj^.       Forster    repeats 


d  receives  authenticatiop 
of  one  of  his  essays  on 
travelling  abroad,  when, 
as  he  passea  alont'  the 
road  to  Canterbury,  there 
crosses  it  a  vision  of  his 
former  self-^-  • 

"  So  smooth  was  the 
high  old  road,  and  so 
fresh  were  the  horses 
;ihd  so  fast  went  I  that 
it  was  midway  between 
(jravcsend     and 


ste 


I 


:ed  by  the  wayside 


:ry    qu 


mall 


•'  'Halloa,'  said  1  to 
the  very  queer  small  boy, 
'  where  do  you  live  ? ' 

"  'At  Chatham,'  says 

'What    do    you    do 


which    is    worth    retell- 
ing here — 

Very  often  uf  had 
travelled  past  it  together 
many  years  before-  it 
became  his  home,  and 
never  without  somt; 
-  allusion  to  what  hi'  told 
me  when  first  I  saw  it 
in  his  company,  that 
amid  the  recollections 
connected  with  his  child- 
hood, it  held  always  a 
prominent  place  ;  for 
upon  first  seeing  it  as 
he  came  from  Chatham 
with  his  father,  and 
looking  up  ai  it  with 
,  much  admiration,  he  had 
been    promised  that   he  *""  ""  "" 

might  himself  live  in  it,  or  in  some  such 
house,  when  he  came  to  be  a  man,  if  he 
wonld  only  work  hard  enough,  which  for  a 
long  time  was  his  ambition.    1'he  story  is 


"  '  I  go  lo  school,'  says  he. 

"  I  took  him  up  in  a  moment,  and  we 
went  on.  Fr^iscntly  the  very  queer  small 
boy  says  :  '  This  is  (ladshill  we  are  coming 


t8> 
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to,  where  Ealstaff  went  out  to  rob  those 
travellers,  and  ran  auay.' 

"  '  You  know  someihing  about  Ealstaff, 
eh  ? '  said  I. 

'"All  about  him,'  said  the  vcrj'  queer 
small  boy.  '  I  am  old  (I  am  nine),  and  I 
read  all  sorts  of  books.  Hut  ih  let  us  stop 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  look  nt  the  house 
there,  if  you  |ilcase.' 

"  '  You  admire  that. house  -■*'  said  1. 

'"Bless  you,  Sir,'  said  the  very  (jueer 
small  boy,   '  ulicii    1  was  not  more   tliaii 


reason  to  believe  that  what  he   said  i 

That  "queer  small  boy"  was,  indeed, 
Dickens  himself,  and  the  above  little  tale 
goes  to  prove  the  pride  he  felt  fot  the  old 
place.  Dickens  purchased  it  in  1857  for 
£i1'io,  and  he  lived  at  Gad's  Hill,  an  i 
off,  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
there  on  June  9,  1870. 

Eroui  (iad's  Hill  Place  it  is  a  pfaai 
stroll  of  three  miles  tbrongli  8bn 
Woods  to  Cobham.     It  was  jml  op  the 


I  I  an 


)  bu  lirouglit  t 


And  t 


ed  to  be  a  treat 
liMik  at  it.  And 
mvseif  to  kxik 


father,  .seeing  me  so  fond  of  it,  has  often 
said  to  me,  ff  v-m  u-.r,  /■•  /••■  r.ri  p,r- 
SiTiring,  and  viir  /■<  ',v-rk  li.»nl,yi'>i  mig/il 
S'lmr  day  ctiiHf  III  li:;  111  il.  'rhouj,'h  thai 's 
iin|i(issible !'  said  the  vi>ri-  »nieer  small 
boy,  drawing  a  low  brralli.  and  non- 
staring  at  the  liousi-  .ml  nf  \\h-  wiuilow 
with  all  his  mJKtit. 

"  I  was  rather  amazed  to  In-  luM  this  by 
/lie  very  tjuecr  small  boy;  for  that  house 
hap/iens   to   lio    my  /lonsi-,    .irid     1     have 


village  street  that  .Mr.  I'ickwitk  discovered 
that  monmnent  of  great  antiquity  which 
iifls  for  so  lonij  the  i>ride  and  boast  of  his 
friends,  and  ilic  envy  of  every  anti^nariaD 
in  this  ur  any  other  eoimtry — a  iitone 
bearing  the  inscripliiin — 

BILST 
I'M 

1'SIir 

.S.   M. 

ARK. 
But   Cobham  village  is  ehieHy  noted  for 
the    Leather    Dottle     Irm.     now    called 
"Dickens's  Old  Pickwick  Leather  Bottle," 
douV)V\css  \ty  a  l&ndlutd  with  an   eye  to 
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the    main    chance.      The    signhoard    to  They  wci 

the    inn   represents   .Mr.  Fickivick    in    his      long,  low-r 


thereu])on  shown  into  "  a 
fed  room  furnished  iviili  a 
large  numher  of  hi^h- 
h.'ickedleathercusliioned 
chairs  of  fantastic  shapes, 
and  embellished  with  a 
ffreat  larietv  of  old 
])ortraits.  and  roughly 
coloured  prints  of  s 
antiquity." 

We  enter  this  long, 
loH-ruofed  rixim.  the 
M-ry  ri)Oin  iiairtmised  by 
the  immortal  l'itk"iek 
;iiiil  his  friends,  and  (ind 
i!,ai    many   of    the    old 


tHrth    Mr.    Winkle    and 

Mr.  Snodgrass expressed 

their  concurrence,    and 

having  been  directed  lo 

the    lA.'ather    Bottle,   a    clean    and     on 

modiouB  village  ale-house,  the  three  (ravi 

lers  entered   and   at  once  imguired  for 

gcnlleman  of  the  name  of  7'((fim.iti. 


perhajis.  d.i  b<-Il.T  than  to  leave  the 
reader  luTC.  surrounded  .as  he  is 
I.V   the  ctcilwm  i'^  VW  N\-is\.«-0  ^  ■vva^t 


THE    KING'S    TITLE: 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH. 


MR.  WILLIAM  RKDMON'D  startled  Mr.    Re.lmoiul    w;is  right  or  wron;,'   is  a 

the     House    of    Commons     not  ijucstion  [hat  it  may  he  found  fNln-nifly 

long  ago   bv  roundly  asscrtinfr  that  KtiiR  intrreslinj;  to  investigate,  which  the  Kei'. 

Edward    VII.    had  'no    right    to    use    tii.-  Dr.  Samiirl  Kinns  has  done  in  his  recent 


title,  "Defender  of  tlie  Faith."  .Most  <)f 
his  hearers,  no  doiiht,  ear-marked  this 
Statement  as  one  of  .Mr.  Redmond's  |>lay- 
fol  little  touches,  bellicose  and  full  of 
fiiry.    but   sif^ifying    nothing.      Whether 


excellent  work  entitled  "  ?ix  Hundred 
Years,"  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
many  of  the  following  facts. 

The   liile  as    it    sl^iids   now    does  not 
proceed  from  the  "  fount  of  all  honour" — 
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a  ruling  Sovereign — but  was  conferred 
or  confirmed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
entitled,  "  An  Acte  for  the  Ratification  of 
the  Kj-nges  Maiestiea  Style  "  (Cap.  iii.  35, 
Henrj- VIII.).  The  original  title  was 
bestowed  on  Henry  VIII.  by  Pope 
Leo  X.  in  a  special  Bull. 


hairs  with  the  deftest  apologftts.  His 
eariy  training  by  Bishop  Fisher  left  its 
mark  on  the  religiousaideof  his  character; 
so  that  when  Martin  Luther  attacked 
the  Seven  Sacraments,  it  was  not 
astonishing  to  find  Henry  replying  to  the 
MonL  of  Wittenberg   with   a   somewhat 
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|>onderous  pamphlet,  the  "Assertio  Septcm 
S  ac  ram  en  I  orum . " 

The  King  completed  his  work  on 
.\ug.  25,  1511  ;  he  had  it  printed  by  the 
great  typographer  Pynson  ;  and  one  special 
copy,  beautifully  copied,  hound  with  cloth 
of  gold,  and  subscribed  by  the  King's 
own  hand,  was  destined  for  Leo.  X.  The 
wily  Wolsoy  saw  here  a  chance  of  magnify- 
ing his  Rex.  if  not  of  securing  advantages 
for  himself.     He  wrote  to  Dr.  John  Cleik, 
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then  Ambassador  at  Rome,  dii«cting  him 
to  present  the  gorgeous  volume  to  the 
Pope  in  private,  and  if  his  Holiness  ex- 
pressed approval,  to  request  permission  to 
present  it  publicly  in  full  Consistory,  and 
thus  obtain  for  it  the  Papal  sanction. 
Cleik  obeyed    orders,   and    called   his 


book  ftom  mc  and  read  tlftaBid  versed 
three  times  verj-  promptly,  to  my  great 
marvel,  and  commended  them  singularly," 
It  would  be  monstrous  for  one  King  to 
find  fault  with  another  King's  verses. 
These  verses  were  identified  by  Dr. 
Kinns   after    much    laborious    search,   ia 


Holiness's    particular     attention    to    the 
verses    in   which   Henry  offered    homage 
and  dedication —     <* 
Anfckmim  tei  Henricus.  T.l'd  Ducimc,  millil 
Hoc  opus,  ct  Fidei  testt-ni  et  Amichia'. 

And,  says  -Clerk,  "because  the  King's 
Grace  had  written  the  said  verses  with 
a.  very  small  pen,  and  because  I  knoH-  the 
Pope  to  be  of  verj'  <lull  sight,  Iwouid  have 
lead  them  to  his  Holiness ;  but  he  took  the 


which    he     had    Dr.     Richard    Carnrlt's 
assistance. 

Henry's  pamphlot,  his  "  aureus 
libellus"  as  Cardinal  Cum])eg-gio  calli'd 
it,  is  curious  only  to  the  theological 
inquirer  :  to  the  laity  it  is  interesting  only 
as  being  a  King's  ivork,  so  that  we  need 
not  delay  over  the  substance  of  it.  But  it 
was  counted  a  great,  work  then,  and  Leo 
linn  men  lied  it  supru  sidern.      Encouraged 
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by  his  criticism,  Clerk  **  pushed "  ener- 
getically for  a  presentation  in  public 
ConsistjQ^R  But  Leo,  as  sleek  an  oppor- 
tunist sTaa  ever  held  St.  Peter's  Keys, 
declined  the  request,  for  the  reason  that 
"if  a  poblic  Consistory  were  summoned, 
besides  the  clergy  a  great  crowd  of  laymen 
would  be  present ;  and  whereas  Luther- 
anism  has  been  silenced  for  a  time  and 
the  minds  of  men  are  quieted,  this  act 
would  put  them'  in  remembrance  and 
renew  the  old  sore."  Clerk  urged  that, 
if  any  such  there  were,  the  gravity  of 
the  act  and  the  potency  of  Hency's 
arguments  would  make  them  see  the 
error  of  their  ways.  Hut  the  Pope  was 
adamant.  He  held  the  reins  of  European 
government,  and  he  could  not  afford  to. 
olTend  this  or  that  King  at  the  expense 
of  t'other. 

However,  on  Oct.  2,  1521,  Clerk  was 
summoned  to  the  Hall  of  Consistory, 
where,  kneeling  on  a  stool,  he  first  kissed 
the  Pope's  foot,  then  (by  special  grace) 
the  Pope's  cheeks,  and  finally,  still  on 
bended  knees,  delivered  a  ponderous 
oration,  which  must  have  lasted  for  a  good 
hour  ;  and  in  which  fulsome  laudation  of 
**  my  most  Serene  and  Invmcihle  Prince, 
Henry  VIII.,  King  of  England  and 
Kranct',  and  most  afl'ectionate  son  of 
your  Holiness  and  of  the  sacred  Roman 
Church,"  alternated  amusingly  with 
denunciation  of  Martin  Luther,  "this 
horrid  and  furious  monster." 

Leo,  in  accepting  the  product  of  kingly 
leisure  hours,  replied  in  perfunctory  style 
when  compared  with  Clerk's  eruptive 
enthusiasm  ;  but  he  contrived  ingeniously 
to  materialise  the  shadow  of  a  coming 
event  in  the  last  sentence  of  his  speech  : 
**  We,  to  our  i)ower,  by  (lod's  assistance, 
shall  not  be  wanting  in  the  perfonnance 
ot  anything  that  may  lead  to  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  His  Majesty  and  his  king- 
dom's glory."  A  few  days  afterwards — 
to  be  precise,  **  the  Fifth  of  the  Ides  of 
( )ctober,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord's  Incar- 
nation 1 521,  and  in  the  ninth  year  of  our 
Papacy "  —  Leo  promulgated  a  liull  in 
which,  after  inveighing  against  **  wicked 
flosses,"  ** malicious  lies,"  **perfidiousness 


of  schismatics,"  and  so  on,  he  announces 

that— 

We,  the  true  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
whom  Christ  before  His  ascension 
left  as  Vicar  upon  Earth  unto  whom 
He  committed  the  care  of  His  flock, 
presiding  in  this  Holy  See,  from 
whence  all  dignity  and  titles  have 
their  source,  having  with  om  brethren 
materially  deliberated  on  these  things, 
and  with  one  consent  iinanimously 
decreed  to  bestow  on  your  Majesty 
this  title,  viz.,  Fidei  Defensor, 
and  we  have  by  this  title  honoured 
you,  we  likewise  command  all 
Christians  that  they  name  your 
Majesty  by  this  title,  and  in  their 
writings  to  your  Majesty,  that  imme- 
diately after  the  word  King  they  add 
Fidei  Defensor. 

After  assuring  Henry  that  •he  "could 
not  have  invented  a  more  congruous 
name  nor  more  worthy  your  Majesty  than 
this  worthy  and  most  excellent  title," 
Leo  goes  on  to  make  deliverance  that — 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
person  whatsoever  to  infringe,  or 
by  any  rash  presumption  to  act  con- 
trary to  this  letter  of  our  subscribing 
and  command.  But  if  any -one  shall 
presume  to  make  such  attempt,  let 
him  know  that  he  shall  therefore 
incur  the  indignation  of  Almighty 
(]od  and  of  the  holy  Apostles  Peter 
and  Paul. 

Established  in  his  new  title  by  Papal 
grace,  Henry  plumed  himself  on  his  special 
goodness  and  high  standing  before 
Heaven.  One  would  have  expected  that 
being  **  sae  gifted,"  he  would  have  been 
able  to  withstand  temptation  ;  but,  alas!  a 
new  star  swam  into  his  ken,  and  in  the 
smiles  of  Anne  Boleyn  he  forgot  the  con- 
stancy and  hundred  excellences  of  his 
Catherine.  He  demanded  to  be  divorced 
from  her.  With  the  exception  of  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  his  old  tutor,  nearly 
all  the  Bishops  took  sides  with  the  King, 
and  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
gave  their  decision  **that  the  marriage 
between  the  King  and  Catherine  was  null 
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and  invalid,  leaving  been  contracted  and 
consummated  in  defiance  of  the  Divine 
prohibition,  and  therefore  without  force 
or  effect  from  the  very  beginning." 

Catherine    appealed    to    the    Court   of 
Rome,  and,  after  long  negotiation.  Pope 


of  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects.  To  ensure 
compliance  with  his  orders  Clement 
arranged  that  within  four  months  of  the 
promulgation  of  this  decree,  the  Emperor 
should  invade  England  and  depose  the 
recalcitrant  Defender  of  the  Faith. 


Clement  VM.  held  a  C  onsistorv  to  decide 
on  her  status.  (.)ul  of  twenty-two  Cartlinals 
present  niiieti-in  gave  thtir  vote  for 
Catherine's  view  of  the  question.  Where- 
upon Clement  issued  sentence  that  the 
marriage  was  sound,  that  the  proceedings 
against  her  were  unjust,  and  that  flenry 
must  take  her  back  as  his  legitimate  wife 
OD  pain  of  excommunication  and  forfeiture 


Henry  snap[)ed  his  lingers  at  the  Holy 
Father.  He  knew  that  he  had  hi.t  subjects 
bi'himl  him.  For,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  (it  was  1534)  Parliament  had 
fashioned  a  scheme  for  the  appointment 
of  Bishops  without  reference  to  the  Holy 
See :  and  followed  up  this  iconoclastic 
measure  by  passing  other  Acts  for  the 
abolition   of  all    iin])0$ts  (Peter's    Pence, 
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procurations,  dispensations,  licenses,  and 
all  manner  of  religious  extortions)  levied 
by  the  See  of  Rome,  and  for  the  com- 
plete abrogation  of  the  Papal  authority 
in  England.  Parliament  had  its  eye  on 
the  money-bags,  and  determined  that  the 
Pope  should  nbt  be  benefited  by  revenues 
which  belonged  of  right  to  the  kingdom. 


A  Commission  was  appointed  to  receive 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  in  terms  of  the 
new  Act.  This  oath  was  looked  upon  by 
the  nation  generally  as  a  declaration  of 
freedom,  and  it  was  heartily  subscribed  to. 
But  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  Utopian,  and 
Bishop  Fisher,  when  called  upon  to  take 
the  oath,  refused  to  do  so.     Unfortunately 


POPE  PAUL  III. 


Then  came  further  defiance  of  Romish 
authority.  By  an  Act  which  became  law 
on  the  very  day  that  Clement's  judg- 
jnent  on  the  marriage  question  arrived  in 
England,  Henry  was  declared  "  Supreme 
Head  of  the   Church,"  a  special   clause 


they  had  been  entangled,  probably 
unintentionally,  in  the  Nun  of  Kent  con- 
spiracy ;  they  had  been  treated  leniently ; 
yet  now  when  called  upon  to  proclaim 
their  loyalty  they  declined. 
The  preamble  of  the  oath  stated  that 


making  it  high  treason  to  attempt  by  the  troubles  of  England,  the  oceans  of 
words  or  writing  to  deprive  him  of  the  blood  that  had  been  shed,  and  many  other 
dignity,  style,  or  name  of  his  royal  estate,     afflictions,  originated  in  the  usurped  power 
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of  the  Popes,  that  the  King  was  the  Head 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  possessed  no  authority 
out  of  his  own  diocese.  "  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  thatform,"  said  i\Iore,  "  with- 
out   exposing    my    foul     to     everlasting 


eighty  years  of  age,  and  More,  his  fonner 
Chancellor,  was  a  well  loved  friend  for 
many  jears  (thus  History,  that  "  greatest  ol 
liars,"  as  Charles  il,  used  to  say).  Their 
execution  was  deferred  from  time  to  time. 
Then  the  new  I'ope,  Paul  III.,  gave  a 


damnation.  I  am  ready  to  give  my 
adhesion  to  the  Act  of  Succession,  which 
is  a  political  .\ct,  but  without  the  pre- 
amble." Fisher  took  the  same  stand. 
Heniy  sent  them  to  the  Tower  Me 
desired  to  save  them  both  from  tlie  block, 
'ftir  the  Bishop,  his  old  tutor,  was   now 


deadly  slab  to  Henry's  dignity:  he 
created  a  batch  of  Cardinals,  and  among 
them  included  the  attainted  traitor,  Fisher. 
This  was  an  insult  Henry's  choleric  pride 
could  not  brook.  "  Since  they  place 
Fisher  among  the  Cardinals  in  Rome,  in 
England  he  shall  bo  accounted  among  the 
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dead.  Paul  may,  if  he  likes,  send  him 
the  hat,  but  when  the  hat  arrives  there 
shall  be  no  head  on  which  to  place 
it."  A  month  later  the  gentle  Bishop 
died  on  the  scaffold,  and  in  another 
month  More  followed  him  to  the  Utopia 
of  the  grave. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  these  two 
great  men  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through 
Europe,  and  when  the  rumour  came  to 
Rome,  terrible  was  the  wrath  of  the  Vicar 
of  God.  Paul  III.  drew  up  the  famous 
Bull  of  Interdict  and  deposition.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  launched  until 
three  years  later,  the  delay  being  granted 
out  of  deference  to  Francis  of  France. 
Henry,  with  all  his  aiders  and  abettors, 
was  pronounced  accursed,  and  cut  oft' 
from  the  body  of  Christ  to  perish. 
When  he  died,  his  body  was  ordered  to 
be  left  unburied,  while  his  soul,  shrivelled 
with  curses,  should  plunge  into  hell,  and 
there  burn  for  ever.  The  entire  nation, 
secular  or  ecclesiastic,  was  commanded 
to  repudiate  Henry  as  their  Sovereign. 
Neither  to  him  nor  to  any  of  his  adherents 
must  any  true  son  of  the  Church  speak  or 
give  food.  And,  as  Henry  had  commanded 
the  clergy  to  preach  against  the  Pope,  so 
Paul  commanded  the  ///  quoqiic  of  bell, 
book,  and  candle.  Of  course,  the  Bull 
also  rescinded  the  proud  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  of  which  he  had  rendered 
himself  unworthy  —  **ac  proefati  Tituli 
pra^rogativa  ct  honore  se  indignum 
reddendo." 

But  with  a  solid  kingdom  behind  him, 
a  nation  that  could  tolerate  how  many 
flagrances  of  morals  and  tastes,  what  cared 
Henry  for  Paul,  although  he  had  ten 
thousand  bells  and  as  many  books  and 
candles  ?    To    show    his    contempt    still 


more  emphatically,  he  had  an  Act  passed 
to  confirm  him  not  only  in  the  style  of 
King  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  but 
also  in  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
with  the  added  dignity  of  **  the  Churche  of 
England,  and  also  of  Irelande,  in  earthe 
supreme  head."  In  this  blaze  of  self- 
created  glory  Henry  lived  the  rest  of  his 
days,  and  died,  not  lamented  over-much 
by  a  people  whom  he  had  certainly 
educated  into  a  measure  of  love  of  religious 
liberty. 

Whether  it  was  his  love  of  freedom  that 
led  him  to  oppose  the  Papacy,  or  whether 
his  deeds  were  the  mere  expression  of  a 
haughty  and  tyrannical  nature,  is  not  a 
question  to  be  settled  here.  Nor  need  we 
attempt  to  designate  the  Church  of  which 
he  made  himself  supreme  head,  or  the 
Faith  of  which  he  constituted  himself 
Defender.  These  questions  are  outside 
the  scope  of  a  brief  sketch,  which  aims 
only  at  recounting  little-known  but  ever- 
interesting  facts. 

Those  whom  ]\Ir.  Redmond's  assertion, 
or  this  condensed  epitome  of  events,  may 
have  set  a-thinking  may  be  recommended 
to  consult  *' Six  Hundred  Years,"  already 
mentioned,  an  able,  exhaustive,  and 
scholarly  work  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Kinns,  Ph.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  the  learned 
antiquary,  late  V^icar  of  Holy  Trinity^ 
Minories.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  Dr. 
John  Clerk,  the  Ambassador*  to  Rome, 
who  presented  Henry's  **Assertio"  to- 
Leo  X.,  had  the  Abbey  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Minories,  Dr.  Kinns'  Church,  as 
an  appanage  to  his  see  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
For  the  pictures  which  illustrate  this  article 
we  are  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Kinns,  and 
they  are  copied  by  his  permission  from 
his  above-mentioned  work.    (Cassell  and  Co.^ 
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By  CHRISTIAN    LYS* 


SNOW  an  inch  thick  lay  over  High- 
moor,  and  a  full  moon  gave  to  the 
scene  the  enchantment  of  fairyland.  The 
snow  was  untrodden  save  on  the  straight 
road  which  crossed  the  moor ;  there  were 
ruts  of  recent  coach-wheels  there  and 
the  prints  of  horses'  hoofs.  Down  in  the 
hollow,  lights  glimmered  between  the 
gaunt  pine-trunks,  and  the  hum  of  voices 
and  the  sound  of  clattering  buckets  in 
the  stable-}'ard  came  distinctly  through  the 
clear  air.  They  were  very  busy  at  the 
Flying  Horseman  to-night. 

In  the  bar-parlour  a  dozen  troopers  were 
drinking  deep  libations,  and  cracking  jests 
coarser  in  texture  than  they  were  refined 
of  wit.  They  made  merry  with  the  wench 
who  served  them,  and  she  blushed  to  find 
her  charms  so  popular,  little  heeding  the 
manner  of  the  praise,  and  forgetful  for  the 
nonce  of  the  yokel  in  the  village  yonder 
who  had  sworn  to  stand  at  the  altar  with 
her  come  Michaelmas. 

There  was  much  hurrjing  up  and  down 
the  broad  low  stairs  of  the  inn,  an  appe- 
tising smell  pervaded  the  long  passages, 
and  there  was  bustle  in  the  great 
kitchen,  where  the  landlady  in  person 
superintended  before  the  big  fire,  from 
which  came  spluttering  and  fizzling  the 
prelude  to  a  supper  fit  for  a  monarch. 
For  Sir  George  Chesford  lay  at  the  Flying 
Horseman  to-night,  and  mine  host  had 
gone  to  the  cellars  for  his  oldest  and  best. 

In  a  private  room  upstairs,  the  chief  one 
in  the  inn,  sat  three  men.  It  was  evident 
at  once  that  the  man  in  the  large  chair 
before  the  fire  was  Sir  George.  His  gri-y 
hair  gave  him  distinction,  and  his  com- 
panions  paid   him   deference.     One   had 
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enough  airs  and  graces  in  his  dress  and 
manner  for  a  woman,  and  was  quite 
conscious  of  his  own  immense  importance. 
Lord  Strelthmain  was  a  leader  oi  fashion 
in  the  Metropolis,  and  in  his  heart  felt 
that  he  was  conferring  no  little  favour 
upon  Sir  George  by  becoming  his  son-in- 
law,  which  favour  he  considered  was  hardly 
equalised  by  the  facts  that  Sir  George  was 
rich  and  that  his  daughter  was  an  acknow- 
ledged beauty.  The  other  man  wore  his 
Majesty's  uniform.  He  was  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  troopers  drinking  below, 
and  had  accepted  Sir  George's  invitation 
to  join  him  at  supper. 

"An  oath  given  to  such  a  man  might 
prove  a  hard  one  to  keep,*'  the  officer 
was  saying. 

"  Faith,  Sir  George,  you  may  have  to 
try  the  fellow  some  day.  You  may  con- 
demn him  to  the  highest  gibbet  ever  cut 
from  a  tree,  and  then  he  may  remind  you 
of  your  oath.  You  would  either  have  to 
break  your  oath  or  offend  his  Majesty. 
For  my  part,  the  choice  would  be  easy 
enough." 

**  You  would  break  your  oath,  my  Lord  ?  " 
asked  the  officer. 

**  Sir,  I  would  break  any  oath  to  please 
his  Majesty." 

**  And  if  I  know  aught  of  his  Majesty, 
vou  would  have  little  thanks  for  the 
perjury,"  said  Sir  George.  **  1  am  in  no 
such  .straits,  as  you  suppose.  It  was  a 
bargain,  but  with  reservations." 

**  How  came  you  in  the  fellow's  power, 
Sir  (leorge.-'"  asked  tlie  officer. 

**  Most  easily  ;  but  my  good  wit  and — 
yes,  and  my  daughter's  presence,  ^aved  me 
from   violence.      It   was    a    u\ov^V\\    '^'^'^k^ 

o  1. 
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within  a  •  day  or  so,  that  my  daughter 
and  I  were  crossing  the  moor.  The 
horses  were  tired,  and  it  was  dark  before 
we  reached  the  cross-roads — you  know  the 
cross-roads  ?  Suddenly  the  coach  stopped, 
and  a  horseman  stood  at  the  window  with 
a  pistol  presented  at  my  head.  My  fellows 
made  no  attempt  at  resistance,  and  but  for 
their  fright,  I  should  have  been  inclined  to 
say  they  were  in  league  with  the  scoundrel." 

"It  is  more  than  possible,*'  said  Lord 
Strelthmain.  **  Servants  are  a  plague  ; 
everyone  of  them  thieves,  with  a  sort  of 
license  for  their  thieving.** 

**  I  choose  mine  carefully,  my  Lord. 
They  are  honest  enough ;  but  zounds !  they 
arc  mightynervous  fellows.** 

"  Honest  cowards !  I  had  rather  have 
less  honesty  and  more  pluck,**  drawled  his 
Lordship.  He  had  but  a  poor  opinion  of 
Sir  (jcorge  as  a  man. 

**  As  the  highwayman  has,'*  suggested 
the  officer. 

**  Well,  gentlemen,  as  I  was  relating, 
there  was  the  pistol  at  my  head,**  said  Sir 
(jeorge,  somewhat  annoyed  at  the  inter- 
ruption, •*  and  behind  the  pistol  no  less  a 
person  than  this  scourge  of  Ilighmoor — 
King  of  Highmoor  they  call  him.  Gad  ! 
1  have  evrr  had  an  eye  for  grace,  be  it  in 
man  or  woman,  and  I  tell  you  the  fellow 
maile  a  pretty  figure  in  the  falling  twilight, 
rider  and  horse  as  motionless  as  though 
of  one  mould.*' 

**And  his  face.  Sir  (leorge?**  asked  the 
ofticer.  'J1ie  story  interested  him  exceed- 
ingly. 

**  Concealed  by  a  mask,  as  it  always  is. 
There  is  a  It^gend  in  this  neighbourhood 
that  no  one,  not  even  his  friemls,  know 
the  King  of  Highmoor  by  sight,  though  I 
fancy  his  figure  would  betray  him  to  me.** 

**  Vou  were  much  impressed,  it  seems. 
Sir  George,**  said  Lord  Strelthmain  con- 
temptuous!} ;  "I  trust  your  daughter  was 
not  so  easily  caught  by  his  grace  and  bear- 
ing, or  I  may  have  cause  for  jealousy.'* 

"  Indeed,  she  had  much  good  to  say  of 
him  afterwards,'*  was  the  answer. 

It  was  not  the  answer  the  beau  had 
angled  for.  He  had  expected  Sir  (Jeorge 
to  hiufrh  at  ihv  idea  that  there  could  be 
any  need  tor  him  to  be  jealous. 


**  I  drew  back  into  the  comer  of  my 
coach  for  a  moment,  crushing  my 
daughter*s  gown,  I  fear.  The  attack  was 
so  sudden  that  my  wits  left  me  for  a  space. 
I  think,  Sir,**  he  added,  turning  to  the 
officer,  "even  a  brave  man  may  confess 
to  a  momentary  shrinking  when  he  first 
realises  the  danger  before  him." 

**  Most  certainly." 

Sir  George  bowed. 

**  Without  moving  the  pistol  from  my 
head,  the  scoundrel  said  :  '  You  have  a 
chest  of  some  value  with  you;  I  must 
trouble  you  to  deliver  it  to  me.*  'And, 
gentlemen,  he  was  right.  Under  the  seat 
was  a  chest  with  some  deeds  and  valuables 
of  which  I  am  possessed,-  and  which  I 
was  carrying  home  with  me  to  enable  me 
to  make  some  provisions  with  my  law}-er 
concerning  my  daughter's  wedding." 

"  An  awkward  situation,"  said  the  ofl&cer. 

''  ]\Iost  annoying.  I  had  no  weapon  of 
any  sort  in  the  coach,  and,  besides,  I  had 
my  daughter.  To  attack  an  armed 
under  such  circumstances  would  have 
folly,  to  say  nothing  of  the  discourtesy  to 
Josephine.** 

Lord  Strelthmain  laughed.  He  had  not 
a  high  opinion  of  Sir  George's  courage. 

"  A  most  proper  sentiment.  Sir  George, 
but  hardly  a  very  good  defence  to  the 
deed-box,   I  fear.** 

'*  On  the  contrary,  I  carried  my  deeds 
home  with  me,  as  you  shall  hear.  I  told 
the  story  to  my  Lord  Densham  only  the 
other  night,  and  he  swore  roundly  it  was 
but  a  tale,  and  vowed  I  had  as  good  a 
turn  for  the  telling  of  talcs  as  the  wittiest 
scribbler  in  a  Fleet  Street  tavern.  Faith  I 
1  am  padding  the  tale  out  strangely  now,  it 
seems.  Well,  gentlemen,  as  I  looked  at 
the  barrel  of  that  pistol  my  wits  came 
back  to  me.  *  It  is  true,'  I  said,  *  1  have 
a  box  of  deeds  with  me  ;  yet  since  I  have 
them  for  the  sole  purpose  of  transferring 
their  vaUui  to  my  daughter  as  a  marriage- 
gift,  you  will  be  robbing  her,  and  not  me. 
The  country-side  tells  courteous  tales  of 
}ou.  Is  it  gallant,  think  you,  to  rob  the 
prettiest  woman  in  London  of  her  marriage 
portion  f  *  The  scoundrel  laughed ;  but  it 
was  a  pleasant  laugh,  for  all  that  he  was  a 
scouudiiiV." 
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"  You  were  struck  by  the  grace  of  his 
figure ;  charmed  by  his  laugh ;  and  I  'il  be 
sworn,  Sir  George,  if  you  had  seen  his 


is  she  ? '  he  said, '  and  tTie  prettiest  woman 
in  London  to  boot  ?  Ah  !  but  you  are  her 
father,  and  therefore  a  bad  judge.    The 


fair  a  lady." 


fiice  you  would    have  been  wanting  him 
ibr  a  son-in-laiv." 

"  I  am  not  jesting,  my  Lord ;  it  was  a 
pleasant  laugh.  I  have  heard  many  less 
pleasant  at  St.  James's.  Well,  Sir,  he 
lughed,"  Sir  George  continued,  addressing 
himself  to  the  officer.     "  '  To  be  married, 


this   old 


veriest  ha^  might  lir  1- 
coach  of  yours  and  jiroclaim  herself  a 
goddess.'  Which  was  true,  f(tr  it  was  a 
roomy  coach,  though  not  an  old  one,  as 
the  villain  said,  1  was  thinkint;  of  some 
answer  ulicn  my  daughter  spoke.  I  was 
angry  for  a  moment,    thinking   that  sb.<i 
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would  mar  the  good  effect  of  my  ready 
wit,  but  it  proved  otherwise.  *  Indeed. 
Sir,  my  father  speaks  truly  in  that  he  says 
I  am  to  be  married,*  she  said.  *  In  that 
he  calls  me  the  prettiest  woman  in  London, 
he  lets  his  pride  o'erstep  his  veracity ; 
though  for  that  matter  I  have  been  often 
toasted  as  such  by  the  gallants  in  town.' 
The  vanity  in  her  would  peep  out,  and  I 
have  no  blame  for  it,  for  I  hold  it  a  good 
thing  that  a  woman  should  know  if  she  is 
fair.  The  villain  bowed  low  to  her. 
*  Mistress,'  he  said,  *  if  your  face  but 
equals  your  voice  in  beauty,  I  shall  ever 
consider  your  father  an  honest  and  truthful 
gentleman.  Will  you  step  from  your  coach 
that  I  may  judge  ? '  I  swore  roundly,  to 
myself  of  course,  at  the  fellow's  impudence ; 
but  my  daughter  did  his  bidding  before  I 
could  prevent  her.  Gad  !  gentlemen  ;  he 
leapt  from  his  horse  and  handed  her  out 
most  gallantly." 

**  These  fellows  rob  gentlemen  so  often, 
Sir  George,  and  steal  their  manners  as 
well  as  their  purses,  it  seems,"  said  Lord 
Strelthmain. 

Sir  George  did  not  notice  the  sneer. 

"My  daughter  made  him  a  courtesy, 
and  then  stood  awaiting  his  verdict.  For 
the  space  of  a  minute  he  looked  at  her, 
and  then  he  handed  her  into  the  coach 


agam. 


**  *  Mistress,  your  father  spoke  truly,'  he 
said  ;  *  I  would  not  rob  so  fair  a  lady.  You 
are  free  to  continue  your  journey.  Sir 
George  ' — he  knew  my  name,  you  see.  *  A 
guinea  to  drink  your  daughter's  health,  and 
a  promise.' 

**  *  A  promise  ?* 

***Ay,  a  promise.  I  let  you  go  as  a 
favour  to-night ;  promise  me,  in  return,  to 
grant  a  favour  when  I  shall  ask  it.' 

**  *  Sir,  I  appreciate  your  courtesy,*  I 
said,  *  but  such  an  oath ' 

**  *  — Might  be  difficult  to  keep.  You 
think  I  shall  ask  my  life  of  you  some  day, 
and  that  would  not  be  an  easy  request  to 
grant.  No,  Sir  George,  if  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  pay  the  debt  before  I  come  to  be 
tried  for  my  life,  I  will  never  ask  it.  Is  it 
a  bargain  ? ' 

** '  It  is,  Sir.* 

"  *  Then  the  guinea  for  the  health."* 


**  I  gladly  paid  the  guinea,  gentlemen, 
and  before  I  had  recovered  from  my 
astonishment,  he  had  disappeared  in  the 
gathering  darkness,  and  the  echo  of  his 
horse's  hoofs  grew  fainter  every  moment." 

The. entrance  of  the  landlord,  heralding 
the  supper,  prevented  any  discussion  upon 
the  stor}\  Here  was  matter  more  impor- 
tant to  consider  than  an  adventure  with  a 
highwayman,  and  Sir  George  drew  his 
chair  to  the  table  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

**  And  the  wine,  kndlord  ?  **  he  said. 

**  You  will  find  it  of  the  best.  Sir 
George." 

*'  From  the  bin  in  the  far  comer  of  your 
cellar  ?  " 

**  Yes,  Sir  George  !  I  had  forgotten  that 
I  had  told  you  the  place  of  its  keeping." 

"  Told  me,  you  rogue  1  You  did  more; 
you  took  me  down  to  see  it  once,  I  recol- 
lect. I  nearly  broke  my  shins  over  your 
rubbish  there,  and  then,  egad,  you  charged 
me  double  as  much  for  the  wine  as  you 
would  have  charged  any  other  gentleman, 
I  warrant." 

**  I  protest.  Sir  George." 

**  Then  do  it  downstairs,  my  good 
fellow,"  said  Lord  Strelthmain.  **  I  am 
hungry.  Sir  George,  and  I  cannot  bear  a 
talkative  servant.  He  interferes  with  my 
digestion." 

The  officer  laughed,  and  Sir  George 
signed  to  the  landlord  to  go  ;  anything 
for  peace  now  that  the  supper  was  served. 

For  some  time  only  the  logs  crackling 
on  the  hearth  and  the  click  of  the  cutlery 
broke  the  silence.  Such  a  supper  was  a 
serious  matter. 

"  A  toast,  Sir  George,**  said  Lord 
Strelthmain,  leaning  back  in  his  chair : 
"  To  Mistress  Josephine,  the  prettiest 
maid  in  the  three  kingdoms.** 

**  To  that  toast  I  say  amen." 

The  officer  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  hand 
upon  'the  hilt  of  his  sword.  Sir  George 
shrank  back  in  his  chair  much  as  he  had 
shrunk  back  into  the  corner  of  his  coach 
a  month  ago,  and  Lord  Strelthmain 
remained  motionless,  the  glass  half  raised 
to  his  lips.  The  heavy  curtains  across  the 
window  had  been  drawn  apart,  and  a 
masked  man  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand 
stood  in  the  opening. 
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pardon,  gentlemen,  for  this 
You  and  1,  Sir  George,  have 
met  before.  You,  Sir,"  he  said,  turning 
to  the  officer,  "are  anxious  to  make  my 
acquaintance,  and  dewrous  to  run  me  to 
i-arth  at  the  first  opportunity.  You,  my 
Lord,  do  not  re- 
cognise me.  I  am 
usually  called  King 
of  HlghmooT." 

The  officer  made 
a  step  towards  the 
door,  and  was  im- 
mediately covered 
bv  the  pistol. 

'•■Stop!  I  am 
not  on  business 
bent  to-night,  but 
I  must  protect 
myself.  I  am  an 
unbidden  guest, 
yet  perchance  for 
once  I  may  prove 
a  welcome  one. 
Sir  George  can,  if 
he  will,  say  a  good 
word  for  me  ;  and 
I  have  a  claim 
against  SirGeorge. 
ilc  is  In  my  debt 
for  a  favour." 

*'  Thai  is  true." 

"  1  have  come 
to-night  to  claim 

"  'Sdeath,  this  is 
too  much,"  said 
Lord  Strellhmain, 
springing  to  his 
feci.  "Three 
gentlemen  are 
surely  sufficient 
til  still  the  tongue  of  one  impudent 
scoundrel." 

"  Utter  one  sound  above  your  ordinary 
tone,  my  Lord,  and  I  guarantee  your  heir 
shall  inherit  your  estate." 

Lord  Strelthmain  sat  down  again.  He 
was  no  coward,  but  it  is  foolish  policy 
arguing  with  an  armed  man. 

The  officer,  standing  half-way  between 
the  table  and  the  door,  was  amused  at  the 
discomfiture  of  Lord  Strelthmain,  but  was 


inclined  to  risk  his  own  life  in  doing  his 
duty  and  catling  his  troopers. 

"  Sir    George,     will    you  go     bail    for 
me  for  a  few  moments,  while   I  explain 
reason    of    my   coming .- "    said    the 


highwa; 


■'•  Uelie 


will 
never  regret  it." 

"For  Lord 
Strelthmain  and 
myself     I     might 

George  ;  "  but  this 
other  gentleman  is 
a  servant  of  his 
Majesty,  and  I 
cannot  presume  to 
speak  for  him." 


"  ?ir, 


grain 
moments'  grace  ?" 
he  asked,  turning 
to  the  officer.  "  1 
have  slopped  my 
last  coach,  I  assure 
you  ;  I  have  taken 
my  last  guinea.  [ 
give  you  my  word 
of  honour  that, 
to-night's  business 
over,  I  will  hand 
)ou  my  weapons, 
and,  unarmed, 
await  the  coming 
of  vour  troopers. 
1  have  lived  for 
to  -  night  j 
wards,  1  an 


.sal." 


after- 


grant   suci 
Lord  Strehhmain. 
'■  I  lake  no 

'■  1  have  some  powt 
where  you  look  for 
and  1  shall  make  it  n 
that  ihiise  in  authorit) 


'■You      have 

rely      a      better 

knowledge  of  your 

■'■'  duly,  Sir.  than  to 

an    impudent   request,"    said 


;,  my  Lord,  from 

■  in  the  quarters 
your  promotion, 
V  business  10  see 


character,  I  think, 
re    a    IC'SiX.    ^^    v": 


II  bear  even 
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disapproval.     I  have  decided  to  hear  the 
explanation  before  calling  my  men." 

**  Trusting  to  this  fellow's  word  of 
honour  !  His  Majesty  enlists  strange 
gentlemen  to  do  his  service  in  thesQ  days, 
it  seems." 

The  officer  made  no  reply  as  he  returned 
to  his  seat  at  the  table. 

Sir  George  looked  at  his  companions, 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  turned  to 
the  highwayman — 

**  You  will  take  wine.  Sir  ?'' 

**  One  glass,  Sir  George,  if  it  pleases 
you." 

Lord  Strelthmain  knocked  his  glass  half 
full  of  wine  on  to  the  floor. 

**  I  refuse  to  drink  in  such  company," 
he  said,  rising. 

"  Sit  down,  my  Lord  ;  you  must  be  of 
our  company,  if  you  do  refuse  to  drink 
with  us."  And  the  highwayman  played 
ominously  with  his  pistol. 

"  1  value  my  life  too  highly  to  give  it  in 
such  a  cause,"  he  said,  sitting  down  again. 

**  Lord  Strelthmain  was  proposing  a 
toast  when  I  entered,"  the  highwayman 
went  on.  **  Let  me  drink  it  too.  *  To 
Mistress  Josephine,  the  prettiest  maid  in 
the  three  kingdoms.  May  she  be  pre- 
served to  marry  an  honest  gentleman.*  " 

**  She  has  been.  Sir.  I  carrv  him  home 
with  me  now  to  make  her  better  acquaint- 
ance," said  Sir  Cieorge. 

**  And  which  of  these  two  gentlemen  is 
the  honest  man  ?  " 

•*  The  term  might  possibly  apply  to  both 
of  us,"  laughed  the  ofticer. 

**  Possibly,"  answered  the  highwayman  ; 
"  but  when  three  gentlemen  meet  to  sup  it 
is  seldom  that  all  three  are  honest.  There 
is  ill-luck  in  the  number  three.  Now,  Sir 
George  1  know  ;  you.  Sir,  wear  his 
Majesty's  uniform  ;  but  Lord  Strelth- 
main  " 

"  Your  good  or  bad  opinion  of  me,  my 
good  fellow,  will  carry  little  weight,  I 
warrant  you,"  answered  his  Lordship. 
•*  Had  you  made  the  party  consist  of  four 
instead  of  three  the  choosing  of  the  rogue 
would  not  have  been  a  difficult  matter." 

*'  A  pretty  wit,  but  not  to  the  point,  for 

the  choosing  would   have  been  more  diffi- 

cu/t    than    you    imnginc.     And    this.    Sir 


George,  brings  me  to  my  business.  You 
are  in  my  debt  for  a  favour." 

"  That  is  so." 

**  And  I  have  confidence  that  my  favour 
is  granted  before  it  is  asked." 

**  And  the  favour  ?  "  He  waited  for  the 
answer  with  some  misgiving. 

**  That  under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever will  you  allow  your  daughter  to  marry 
Lord  Strelthmain." 

"  Sir,  this  is  too " 

**  It  is  the  only  favour  I  ask,  Sir 
George." 

**  Upon  my  life,  this  is  strange  impu- 
dence !  "  said  Lord  Strelthmain.  "  I  told 
you,  Sir  George,  I  might  find  cause  for 
jealousy.  Gad !  it  seems  that  there  is 
cause  !  Your  daughter  has  not,  I  judge, 
reserved  all  her  favours  for  her  future 
husband." 

•*  My  Lord,  that  is  a  speech  I  cannot 
allow  to  pass." 

**  It  comes  naturally  from  the  lips  of 
Lord  Strelthmain,  Sir  George,"  said  the 
highwayman.  *'You  would  not  be  sur- 
prised did  you  know  him  better.  There 
is  no  fouler -mouthed  roue  from  Temple 
Bar  to  St.  James's,  though  he  has  the 
advantage  over  many  others  in  being 
clever  enough  to  pass  for  an  honest 
gentleman." 

**  My  character  will  hardly  suffer  from 
your  opinion  of  it." 

**  Do  you  grant  my  favour,  Sir  George.*^" 

**  Sir,  my  daughter  is  pledged  to  Lord 
Strelthmain.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  broken  my  word." 

**  Ah !  debts  are  difficult  to  pay,  but 
paid  they  must  be  if  you  would  not  go 
bankrupt.  This  is  a  debt  of  honour,  and 
you  would  not  go  bankrupt  in  honour.  Sir 
(jeorge.  Still,  I  grant  the  favour  I  ask 
seems  a  difficult  one.  I  had  no  thought 
of  asking  it  when  we  met  a  month  ago. 
I  did  not  know  then  to  whom  your 
daughter  was  to  be  married.  I  had  not 
then  a  knowledge  of  Lord  Strclthmain's 
character.  Truth  to  tell,  I  had  a  good 
opinion  of  his  Lordship  until  a  week  ago. 
I  thought  I  knew  him  thoroughly ;  I  was 
mistaken.  Do  you  chance  to  know  that 
ring,  my  Lord  ?  " 

The  highwayman   passed  a  ring  across 
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the  table.  Lord  Strelthmain  took  it  up 
and  examined  it  carefully. 

"No,"  he  replied,  after  a  pause;  "I 
suppose  you  stole  it." 

**  It  was  given  to  me  by  a  woman,  my 
Lord ;  a  woman  with  whom  I  came  face 
to  face  in  Covent  Garden  a  week  since ;  a 
woman  I  had  not  seen  for  five  years.  She 
gave  it  to  me  to  prove  how  great  a 
scoundrel  you  were.  I  was  loth  to 
believe  it,  and  wanted  strong  proof." 

**\Vhat  character  could  stand  against 
the  judgment  of  a  thief  and  the  accusation 
of  a  wench  in  Covent  Garden  ?  "  sneered 
Lord  Strelthmain. 

**  I  knew  the  woman,  Sir  George,"  the 
highwayman  continued ;  **  I  knew  her 
when  she  was  as  fair  of  fame  as  your  own 
dauglucr.  Suddenly  she  disappeared  and 
dropped  from  the  knowledge  of  honest 
women,  and  I — well,  by  that  ring  I  knew 
the  man  who  had  robbed  me  five  years 
ago. 

•*  Vou  ?  "  exclaimed  Lord  Strelthmain, 
starting  from  his  chair.     **  Robbed  you  ?  " 

**  Yes,  Sir  George.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  Lord  Strelthmain  and  I  were  friends 
five  years  ago,  and  he  robbed  me  of  the 
woman  I  loved.  She  has  lived  to  curse 
the  hour  she  listened  to  tliat  man's  honeyed 
lies,  and  I  to  understand  how  perfect  a 
work  of  the  devil  is  a  false  friend.  Vou 
and  I  were  good  friends  once,  Strelth- 
main ;  we  meet  again,  and  we  are  enemies 
to  the  death  to-night." 

The  highwayman  snatched  off  his  mask 
as  he  spoke,  and  stood  facing  Lord  Strelth- 
main. 

•*  Harland  !  " 

•*  Ah !  You  have  not  forgotten  me, 
though  vou  could  not  remember  the 
ring." 

**  I  remember,"  he  answered  slowly. 

••  Enemies  to  the  death  to  -  night," 
repeated  the  highwayman.  **  You  under- 
stand ?  You  were  never  deficient  in 
courage :  I  will  allow  you  that  virtue." 

Strelthmain  did  not  move. 

"  What !  has  your  courage  turned  to 
water  ?    Must  I  raise  it  with  a  blow  ?  " 

•*  I  rest  here  to-night,"  Strelthmain 
answered.     "To-morrow  morning " 

••To-night,"    said    Harland.      "Before 


to-morrow  you  might  cheat  me  of  my 
revenge.  I  have  no  faith  either  in  your 
word  or  your  honour.  The  moon  is  full. 
I  know  a  likely  spot  not  fifty  yards  from 
the  inn  door.  I  have  the  weapons  ready. 
It  is  to-night,  Strelthmain." 

"  It  is  most  irregular,"  said  Strelthmain, 
rising,  "  but  if  Sir  George  and  this  gentle- 
man will  bear  us  company,  I  am  prepared 
to  give  you  the  lie.  I  have  no  wish  to  be 
led  into  an  ambush  of  your  fellow  cut- 
throats. You  have  some  strange  acquaint- 
ances, Sir  George." 

Sir  George  did  not  like  duelling,  and 
protested  strongly  ;  the  officer  was  irre- 
solute ;  but  the  highwayman  persuaded 
them  both. 

They  went  stealthily  from  the  inn  and 
crossed  a  meadow. 

"  It  *s  ill  work  for  a  man  of  my  years," 
Sir  George  grumbled,  gathering  his  cloak 
closer  round  him. 

There  was  a  Itnel  piece  of  ground  at 
the  bottom  of  the  meadow  protected  by 
trees.  The  sno\V  lay  lightly  there,  and 
the  full  light  of  the  moon  fell  upon  the 
spot.  For  a  while  the  party  stood 
together  and  talked  in  whispers.  Then 
two  of  thcni  stood  face  to  face,  and  two 
lines  of  silver  light  crossed  each  other. 
The  ring  of  the  rapiers  cut  the  night  air, 
musically  enough,  but  with  death  in  the 
note.  They  were  both  experienced  fencers, 
had  often  tried  each  other's  skill  in  friendlv 
combat ;  but  to-night  hatred  and  fierce 
revenge  held  the  weapons,  and  there  was 
earnest  meaning  in  the  silver  flashes  that 
started  forward  and  drew  as  quickly  back, 
a  heart  the  goal  of  each,  a  life  in  each 
one's  keeping.  There  was  a  little  cry  of 
triumph  from  Lord  Strelthmain,  a  moment's 
start  of  pain  by  his  antagonist :  a  thin 
dark  line  ran  round  Harland*s  sword-arm, 
and  at  intervals  something  fell,  piercing 
tiny  holes  in  the  snow. 

"  Cannot  honour  rest  here  .'' "  whispered 
Sir  George.  "  This,  I  swear,  touches  near 
to  murder." 

••  I  fear  honour  is  not  yet  satisfied," 
returned  the  officer  in  a  low  tone. 

The  rapiers  rang  again.  A  belated  hare 
scuttleil  through  the  hedge,  frightened  at 
the  unfamiliar  sowud.    Wvi  'X\^^.  t\«X  ^vtXjx^ 
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the  two  men,  who  watched  each  other's 
ej'es  intently,  reading  each  thrust  and 
parry  there. 

Suddenly  a  straight  silver  line  shot 
out,  and  remained  motionless  a  moment. 
There  was  a  sob,  and  Lord  Strelthmain 
staggered  back  and  fell,  his  fingers 
clutching  convulsively  at  the  yielding 
snow. 

Harland  threw  down  his  rapier,  and 
tearing  a  strip  of  linen  from  his  shirt, 
began  to  bind  up  his  arm. 

"I  have  avenged  the  woman  who  was 
to  have  been  my  wife."  he  said,  turning 
to  Sir  George;  "and  I  have  saved  your 
daughter  from  a  scoundrel." 

"  Is  he  dead  .■'    Surely  not  dead  !  " 

They  bent  over  the  fallen  man,  whose 
arms  were  thrown  out  wide,  and  whose 
eyes  stared  fixedly  upwards  as  though 
amazed  to  see  a  star  in  the  night  sky 
overhead.  There  was  a  wound  past  the 
physician's  skill  in  his  breast,  and  a  dark 
stain  in  the  snow  beside  him. 

"  Now,  Sir,  I  am  at  your  service,"  said 
Harland  to  the  officer.  "  Your  troopers 
can  come  to  me,  or  shall  I  go  to  them .' 
I  would  pray  good  treatment  for  my  horse. 
He  stands  tethered  by  the  clump  of  trees 
in  the  meadow  yonder,  and  is  deserving  of 
a  kind  master.  He  took  to  my  work  so 
kindly  that  I  have  sometimes  had  a  fancy 
that  in  his  life,  as  in  mine,  some  great 
trouble  must  have  come  to  put  him  out 
of  love  with  all  the  world,  and  made  him 
turn  his  talents  to  others'  hurt  even  as  I 
have  turned  mine." 

"  I  have  my  duty  to  do;"  said  the  officer  ; 


"but  get  you  quickly  to  your  horse; 
make  him  show  good  speed  to-night,  I 
will  give  you  half  an  hour,  for  so  long 
I  am  your  friend.  In  half  an  hour  I  shall 
start.  You  will  be  my  prisoner  if  I  catch 
you  ;  and  I  swear  to  you  I  shall  do  my 
best." 

"That  is  gallantly  spoken;  but  I  have 
no  longer  a  love  of  life.  The  work  I  had 
to  do  is  accomplished." 

"You  are  too  good  a  man  to  swing  at 
the  cross-roads." 

"  Faith,  another  death  were  preferable, 
certainly." 

"  Then  make  good  speed.  You 
should  have  many  a  hole  and  cranny 
on  Highmoor  which  my  troopers  will 
not  discover." 

"  Many,  I  warrant.  I  will  ride  for  my 
life  once  more,  and  I  thank  you  for  the 
chance.  If  I  win,  forget  you  have  ever 
heard  the  name  of  Harland.  Remember 
only  that  the  King  of  Highmoor  has 
ceased  to  exist.  From  to-night  I  'II  get 
honest  bread  somehow,  or  starve  for  the 
want  of  it." 

"It's  ill  work  killing  a  man,"  said  Sir 
George,  "  and  I  warrant  will  give  iis  much 
trouble  to  explain ;  but  you  have,  it  seems, 
done  my  daughter  a  service,  and  I  thank 
you.      If  you   will   let  me   hear  of  you, 

"  No,  Sir  George,  you  have  paid  your 
debt.     Good -night." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  highwayman 
was  galloping  across  Highmoor  for  the 
last  time,  the  light  snow  thrown  up  from 
his  horse's  hoofs  like  spray. 
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By  GEORGE  A.  WADE. 


IN  Australia  our  cousins  are  now 
thoroughly  enjoying  themselves.  For 
ahnost  the  first  time  in  their  history,  they 
have  been  acclaimed  as  much  the  sharers 
in  the  glories  and  triumphs  of  Britain 
as  is  England  herself.  And  our  future 
King  and  Queen  have  gone  to  visit 
the  Australians,  the  South  Africans,  the 
Canadians,  and  many  other  members  of 
our  great  Empire,  in  order  to  show  them 
all  how  much  we  are  interested  in  them, 
and  to  tell  them  that,  from  henceforth, 
"  Britain "  means  not  only  the  little 
countries  in  these  islands  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  but  also  includes  the 
millions  of  people  beyond  the  seas  who 
are  proud  of  being  under  the  rule  and  sway 
of  King  Edward  VII.,  and  who  rejoice  in 
the  common  heritage  of  all  Englishmen. 

Who  are  the  chief  men  that  share  the 
honour  of  having  founded  this  mighty 
Empire  ?  Who  brought  Australia,  Canada, 
South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  India,  and 
the  other  lands  we  know  so  well,  into  the 
embrace  of  this  great  Sovereignty  ?  Let  us 
look  at  some  of  the  principal  actors  in  this 
wonderful  process,  and  let  us  begin  with 
Australia  itself. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Englishman  who  should  have  the  credit 
of  bringing  the  "  Land  of  the  Kangaroo  " 
into  prominence  as  a  new  possession  of 
England  was  that  intrepid  Yorkshireman 
Ci^>tain  James  Cook.  True,  there  had 
been  many  Europeans  on  the  coasts  of 
Australia  before  him,  and  some  of  the 
entezprising  Dutch  ones  had  christened 
tbe  region  New  Holland.  But  Cook  was 
the  Englishman  who  hauled  up  the  British 
flag  ud  took  possession  of  several  parts  of 


the  Australian  coast  in  the  name  of  his 
master,  the  King  of  England.  Cook  w^as 
the  man  who  first  made  a  regular  survey  of 
the  island-continent  and  called  it  Australia, 
"  the  Southern  Land."  Cook  was  the  man 
who,  on  arriving  back  in  this,  his  native 
country,  pointed  out  to  his  Sovereign  and 
fellow  -  countrymen  what  great  oppor- 
tunities there  were  for  England  in  the 
newly  annexed  land. 

That  voyage,  that  flag-raising  of  1770, 
gave  Australia  to  the  English,  and  the 
brave  sailor  from  the  little  Yorkshire  sea- 
side village  of  Staithes  must  have  the  credit 
of  having  brought  this  present  wonderful 
region  under  the  folds  of  the  Union  Jack. 
Sydney  has  well  recognised  his  claims. 
Her  inhabitants  have  erected  what  is  the 
finest  statue  on  the  Australian  continent 
to  Captain  Cook,  and  have  placed  it  in 
their  finest  park,  as  their  memento  to 
his  worth.  And,  with  Sydney,  Yorkshire 
rejoices.  She  gave  Australia  to  Britain 
through  her  gallant  sailor-son :  that  is 
Yorkshire's  contribution  to  the  Empire 
of  to-day. 

Canada  must  come  next.  Who  founded 
Canada  ?  What  Englishman  can  claim  to 
have  given  that  splendid  Dominion  to  us  ? 
There  is  much  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  the 
Cabots  of  Bristol,  since  they  certainly  first 
of  Europeans  discovered  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador.  But  they  neither  colonised 
the  district  nor  brought  it  properly  within 
the  scope  of  English  rule.  Of  Frenchmen, 
Jacques  Cartier  did  the  colonising  process, 
in  1534,  and  he  planted  the  flag  of  France 
on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Who,  then,  proved  Cartier's  successful 
rival  ?    Well,  although  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
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never  took  the  personally  active  part  in 
Canada  that  he  did  in  Virginia  with  regard 
to  planting  colonies,  yet  it  must,  I  think, 
be  confessed  in  fairness  to  him  that  it  was 
his  actions  that  led  to  English  and  Scotch 
settlers  going  out  to  America  and  settling 
in  Canada,  where  conflicts  soon  began 
between  them  and  the  French. 


famous  battle  of  Quebec  ;  but  Wolfe 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  the  founder 
of  Canada.  That  honour  certainly  be- 
longs to  the  intrepid  Devonshire  man 
who  hailed  from  the  pretty  little  West- 
country  village  of  Hayes ;  who  was 
one  of  Elizabeth's  greatest  friends  and 
courtiers ;  whose  name  has  become  to- 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh  may  thus  fairly  bo 
regarded  as  the  Englishman  who  gave  us 
Canada.  His  e.tpeditions  to  Virginia, 
under  the  au.spicrs  of  the  great  Elizabeth, 
did  not  at  first  pnn-e  so  successful  as 
he  had  aniicip;iti-c! ;  vK  eventually  they 
triumjihod.  .■\nd  frum  that  triumph  came 
the  cotonisin;,'  <if  Canada.  Wolfe,  of 
cours,;  sitppl,-nu-lilril  ihf  work  hy  finally 
disposing    uf   all    French    rivalry   at   the 


day  a  household  word  for  politeness  and 
gallant  bearing,  as  well  as  for  true  British 
pluck  and  braver\'.  Ixidked  at  from  this 
point  of  view,  it  was  Devonshire  that 
addc<l  the  gem  of  North  American 
dominions  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that 
can  look  Kick  with  jiridc  to-day  upon 
what  her  oUl  sons  did  for  England  in 
those  far-off  times.  Three  millions  five 
huniUeii    \\\o\isands    of    square   miles  of 
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land,  with  a  present  population  of  some 
six  millions,  is  no  mean  gift  even  to  a 
great  Empire,  is  it  ? 

What  county  can  lay  credit  to  the 
princely  gift  of  India  to  the  English 
people  ?  Well,  who  holds  the  honour  of 
being  the  founder  of  our  Indian  Empire, 


India  to-day  had  its  genesis  in  dive's 
wonderful  militar)'  genius  and  statesman- 
ship ;  that  is  absolutely  beyond  question. 
His  was  the  genius  that  saw  the  crucial 
moment  for  depriving  Dupleix  and  France 
of  all  the  wide  poHcr  they  had  so  long 
possessed  upon    Indian  soil;  Clive'3  wai 


as  we  understand  the  term  "founder".' 
Most  schoolboys  can  tell  you  that  India 
was  won  on  the  fields  of  Arcot  ami 
Plassey ;  that  it  was  by  tin;  severe  difeals 
there  of  French  and  natives  that  ln<iia 
passed  into  the  possession  of  England; 
that  1757  was  the  year  of  conquest:  that 
one  Robert  Cli\-c  was  the  man  who  "  did 
the  trick."    Whatever  England  owns  in 


the  brilliant  brain  that  conceived  the 
means  of  doing  the  splendid  thiuR  that 
many  had  long  only  imagined. 

By  Robert  Clive's  marvellous  work, 
there  passed  at  one  stroke,  so  to  speak. 
under  ibe  liritish  sway  an  area  of  more 
than  1,500,000  s<]uare  miles;  a  population 
that  to-day  amounts  to  ovw  \V\\fttV».\\'i«t&. 
millions;  v;ca.\x\\  btvoTvi  \V«.  ii^KtM.  'i^- 
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avarice  !  Some  people  have  taken  excep- 
tion to  the  means  and  methods  by  which 
Clive  brought  India  into  line  with 
English  sovereignty.  He  was  even 
made  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  Parlia- 
ment for  his  course  of  action,  a  procedure 
that  eventually  harried  him  to  his  death. 


with  Yorkshire  and  Devon — the  three 
counties-  that  have  given  the  Empire  its 
most  priceless  possessions  of  to-day;  the 
three  counties  that  have  made  the  British 
Empire  a  ninth  wonder ;  that  have  brought 
tens  of  thousands  of  new  soldiers  and 
sailors  to  light  and  sing  "  Rule,  Britannia," 


But  great  men  always  have  had  their 
traducers,  their  little  carping  critics. 
"As  it  was  in  the  beginning,"  etc.,  may 
well  be  repeated  of  this  phase  of  Empire- 
work,  as  of  so  many  other  things.  Yet 
Clive's  name  and  fame  will  be  immortal; 
he  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the  man 
who  gave  India  over  to  Britain  and  British 
rule.  And  he  came  from  Market  Drayton, 
in  Shropshire.     Shropshire  can  join  hands 


or  any  of  our  national  songs;  the  three 
counties  that,  with  their  many  "sailor- 
soldier"  sons,  from  Cook,  Raleigh,  and 
Clive  onwards,  can  repeat  with  truth, 
"We  laid  her  foundations  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea  "  ! 

And  then  there  comes  the  latest  of  our 
great  Empire-builders,  the  ''  Colossus  of 
South  Africa."  A  British  Empire  in  the 
land  of  the  giraffe  and  the  hippopotamus 
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IS  no  longer  a  dream  ;  it  is  a  reality.    And 
it  has  become  such  in  our  own  day  ;  been 
brought  aboul,  to  no  small  extent,  by  the 
skill  and  genius  of  one  man.     Whatever 
niay  have  been  his  faults,  his  failings,  his 
virtues,  or  his  greatness,  one  thing  stands 
out  pre-eminent  in  South  African  history 
so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  and  that 
is  that  the  man  who  has  really  made  South 
Africa  is  Cecil  Rhodes.      It  is  yet  scarcely 
twenty  years  since  this  remarkable  man, 
running        his 
finger     across 
the     map     of 
South     Africa, 
is   reported  to 
have   said   en- 
thusiastically : 
"All  English- 
that  is  what  I 
intend ! "  And, 
more    wonder- 
ful to  state,  he 
has  lived  to  sec 
hisdreamcome 
to  pass. 

Mr.  Rhodes, 
should  he  live 
a  few  years 
longer  —  and 
we  are  glad  to 
say  he  appears 
likely  to  live  a 
long  time  yet— 
will  sec  an 
enormous 
stretch  of  terri- 
toty  painted 
red  on  the 
map  of  Africa, 
two  millions  of  square  miles  that  owes 
its  being  British  entirely  to  him,  directly 
or  indirectly.  Surely  that  is  a  thing  given 
to  few  men  to  see  and  know ;  surely  it  is 
a  conquest  that  might  have  satisfied  an 
Alesander! 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  tell  how  this  has 
been  done — in  fact,  all  through  this  article 
I  have  avoided  dealing  with  that  point, 
except  in  mere  allusions  by  way  of  needful 
explanation.  I  am  simply  concerned  in 
showing  who  are  the  men  that  have  dcmi' 
the  work.     And  Cecil  Rhodes    holds  no 


small  place  among  them;  he  is  a  worthy 
compeer  of  Raleigh  and  Clive  and  Cook. 

South  Africa,  looked  at  from  the  point 
of  view  we  have  taken  before,  is  the 
gift  of  Essex  to  our  great  Empire.  For 
Cecil  Rhodes  comes  from  the  little 
country  town  of  Bishop  Stortford,  in 
the  north-w*st  comer  of  England's  flat 
county.  He  is  a  son  of  the  parsonage, 
as  so  many  famous  men  have  been. 
Essex  may  well  be  proud  of  him,  and 
proud  of  what 
her  illustrious 
son  has  done 
for  our  Sove- 
reigns of  to- 
day. It  is  true 
that  both  Cape 
Colony  and 
Natal  were 
ours  long 
before  Cecil 
Rhodes  was 
born.  But 
those  two  colo- 
nies were  then 
very  small 
compared  with 
what  the  British 
South  African 
Empire  of  the 
next  twenty 
years  will  be. 
And  what  even 
Cape  Colony 
and  Natal 
themselves  are 

measure  due  to 
Cecil  Rhodes. 
Egipt  and  the  Soudan  always  loom  large 
on  the  horizon  of  modern  Britons  when 
they  speak  of  their  wide  Empire  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Though  nominally  we 
only  "supervise"  Egypt,  yet  that  super- 
vision is  well  understood  and  compre- 
hended by  those  who  "  run  and  read  " 
Whatever  power  we  once  seemed  to  hold 
in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  appeared,  during 
the  dark  days  of  i8»+-86,  entirely  to  have 
departed.  Our  vcr>-  existence,  let  alone 
our  influence,  there  seemed  to  bo  on  the 
verge  of  cxv\Yic\.\oiv.     Co^A.,  ^\cwOt\,  -mv* 
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Mahdist,  "when  combined,  appeared  to  have 
been  too  much  for  us. 

Then,  just  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
required,  as  so  often  has  happened  in  our 
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island's  history,  there  came  along  the 
proper  man  to  alter  things,  and  to  show 
what  Britain  could  do.  This  time  he 
hailed  from  Norfolk.  His  ancestral  home 
was  at  the  pretty  seaside  town  of  Cromer, 
and  his  name  was  a  real  good  old  Norfolk 
one — the  well-known  name  of  Baring. 
From  the  time  that  Sir  Evelyn  Baring, 
now  Lord  Cromer,  took  over  the  control 
of  affairs  in  Egypt  things  began  to  look 
up.  His  wonderful  Anancial  and  busi- 
ness genius,  his  great  statesmanship  and 
administrative  ability,  did  for  Egypt  what 
Clive's  military  genius  did  for  India — 
rescued  it  from  the  hands  of  Frenchmen 
and  natives.  The  land  of  the  Pharaohs 
began  to  prosper  in  a  way  that  even  its 
friends  looked  upon  as  almost  miraculous ; 
England's  might  and  ascendancy  had  to 
be  acknowledged,  however  much  certain 
nations  objected  to  this  or  disliked  it; 
Baring  made  the  Egyptian  (with  the  help 
and  guidance  of  Kitchener)  become  as 
good  a  soldier  as  before  he  had  been  a 
bad  one.    The    outcome    of   his    fifteen 


years  of  work  was  the  battles  of  Atbara 
and  Omdurman  ;  the  overthrow  of  the 
Mahdi's  power;  the  total  prosperity  of 
Egypt  in  every  way  ;  the  triumph  of  the 
British  once  more  —  and  that  most 
decisively. 

What  can  repay  the  debt  that  England 
owes  to  this  great  Norfolk  man  .•'  Truly 
we  may  enrol  him  among  the  men  who 
have  founded  the  Empire  ;  for  Egjpt  and 
the  Soudan  are  no  mean  prize,  no  slight 
additions  to  our  mighty  realm. 

The  tour  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Cornwall  and  York  reminds  us  also  of  the 
man  who  founded  oar  present  Malay  rule, 
and  who  is  yet  living  to  see  the  fruits  of 
his  work.  Look  on  the  map  at  that  large 
"strip  of  our  King's  realms  known  as 
Further  India.  Think  of  the  millions 
of  Malaj's,  Burmese,  and  others  there. 
The  man  who  gave  us  that  "  strip  "  sits  in 
Victoria  Street  to-day  as  Agent-General 
for  the  Colony  of  Victoria  in  the  Australian 
Federation.  You  know  him  by  name,  if 
not  by  sight — Sir  Andrew  Clarke.  His 
experiences  of  Malays   and  their  doings 


ANDREW     CLARKE, 
M  Furihlr  India. 


are  equalled  by  no  other  living  European 
among  civilised  nations.  What  he  does 
not  know  about  this  people,  who  used  to 
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be  one  whole  race  of  pirates,  Is  absolutely 
&ot  worth  knowiDg.  He  brought  them  all 
into  peaceable   ways ;    he   showed    them 


India."  This  he  did  for  those  very 
Malays  themselves,  rightly  and  wisely 
judging  that  they  would    fear  more  one 


»lut  this  England  of  ours  could  do  ;  the}- 
Uked  to  be  made  a  part  of  it  I 

Sir  Andrew  Clarke  can  boast  of  doing 

leveral  other  famous  things  in  the  Empire's 

bumess.     It  was  he  who   first  gave  the 

bte    Queen   the    title    of    "Empress  of 
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whom  thfv  know  as  "  Kaisar-i-Hind " 
than  as  "Queen  of  England."  Events 
have  proved  his  wonderful  foresight.  Sir 
Andrew,  too,  did  groac  things  for  Australia. 
Our  cousins  there  have  shown  their 
appreciation  of  him  b_v  the  position  they 
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have  now  given  him  here  in  England. 
His  name  is  a  household  word  in  Tas- 
mania, which  he  ruled  for  years. 

And  what  county  claims  this  maker  of 
the  Empire  ?  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  was 
born  in  Hampshire  in  1814,  and  thus 
that  famous  county,  which  can  boast  of 
Portsmouth  and  Southampton  worthies 
many  and  renowned,  can  also  claim  to 
have  done  its  part  in  extending  our 
Empire  abroad. 

Lastly,  let  us  not  forget  that  great 
Empire-builder  whose  sway  stretched  so 
far  and  wide  some  years  ago,  whose  name 
was  reverenced  by  New  Zealand,  Cape 
t'olony,  and  many  other  distant,  regions. 
If  we  owe  New  Zealand  to  anyone  man, 
it  is  to  him  who  won  over  the  "Maoris 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  Dritish  pro 
spcrity  and  rule  in  the  "  England  of  the 
South'."  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  late  '^ir 
George  (irey.  He  was  a  marvellous  man 
He  had  not  the  military  genius  of  Ch\e 
he  had  not  the  sailor-daring  of  Cook  he 
had  not  the  business  brain  of  a  Baring 
he  had  not  the  wide  dreams  of  a  Rhodes 
But  he  showed  how  a  great  Knghshman 
may  have  another  side — a  splendid  love 
compelling  side.  He  made  Maoris,  Zulus, 
and  Kaffirs  love  him  Just  a.s  much  as  his 
British  friends  did.  He  taught  all  these 
obverse  races    that    English    rule    means 


prosperity,  justice,  and  mutual  help. 
He  made  them  understand  that  "  An 
Englishman's  word  is  his  bond  " ; 
that  ■'  When  Britain  sajs  a  thing,  sin- 
means  it !  " 

His  kind  old  face,  with  its  white  hair^I 
think  I  can  yet  see  it,  as  it  used  to  be  seen 
so  often,  not  many  years  ago,  in  Victoria 
Street.  Sir  George  Grey  had  a  name 
to  conjure  with  !  Maori  'and  Kallir,  so 
far  apart  and  so  different  in  everything, 
wept  when  they  heard  that  their  clear 
friend  was  dead.  More  than  one  noted 
historian  has  called  him  "  Britain's 
greatest  IVo-Consul,"  and  the  title  is  a 
just  one. 

He  was  born  in  Lisbon,  this  great  Pro- 
C  onsul  of  the  English  race  but  his  parents 
bilongLd  to  I  ondon  so  that  the  Metropi  lis 
Lin  lav  Llaini  to  hating  produced  the  one 
man  who  maj  be  regarded  along  with 
Queen  \  ictoria  as  having  seen  the  nst, 
ol  tht  British  }•  mpire  of  to  da%  from  its 
state  of  suspended  animation  m  18^7  -md 
as  havnin'  ictually  ruled  a  great  part  of  it 
ibroad  w  hile  his  ( lueen  and  ^o\  i  rugn 
ruled  It  at  home  Our  late  (iunn  ever 
had  the  highest  regard  and  affcLtion  for 
her  famous  subject  the  greatest  ot  dl  her 
1  TO  Consuls  He  was  to  her  the  embodi- 
ment of  her  (.  oionial  I-  mpire  and  she  was 
to  him  the  onl;  Monarch  he  ever  knew        - 
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By   WARD    MUIR. 


AI.HKRT      MONTRKSOR      WAIN- 
I.KKJH   was   extri-tiiuly  liard-up; 
"with   a    hard-iipiH'ss   acccnluateil    liv    liis 
motlc  of  liviiiff.  and  tlic  fact  lliat  tiie  iik;a 
of    Work     \«ilh     a     capiial     \V)     iirvt-r 
«mfR-<i  his  liL-ail,  although,  iiKiecil,  liicn: 
was  plontv  <if  nxmi 
for  it  there.    Which 
iH'ing    ihi-    c.isi',   it 
Tiiai-  not  set: in  sur- 
prising that  he  last 
abuut     hini     for     a 
means  of  iiirrcasiiif,' 
his  income  without 
an   unilui'  cxiii'ixli- 
turu  of  lahour.    Now 
Wainleigh,    as    it 
hapficncd. 


li^im^M. 


ptT! 

proachahk 


of 


ndtt 


alth 


Were  considcrtrd  the 

yjlc     fssentiaU    of 

surcfss.      riius  till- 

best  schenii'  he 
could  evolve  for  the 
ICaining  of  momy  was  the  ohviously  simiile 
one  of  finding  a  rich  girl  and  persuading; 
her  to  marry  him.  In  this,  it  may  he 
l^marked,  he  was  merely  fnilowing  the 
instincts  of  his  breeding  and  environment. 
Fortune  smiled  upon  his  quest  by  inlro- 
vlucing  him  to  .Miss  Muriel  i'ayne,  the 
slaughter  of  Judge  Payne,  of  Cincinnati, 
besides  being  one  of  a  large  peal  of 
fttelles  of  the  season,  she  was  possessi'd 
wtt  the  necessar)*  millions  of  dollars  and 
equivalent  thousands  of  pounds.     Allien, 


I'.-ly.  d.-<idc<i  tlint 
isfactory  from  the 
irian    point   of  view,   but   he    might 
—with   a    little  practice— get  to  like 
ersonal  charatlcrislics  as  a  permanent 
lanion  through  life.     This  conclusion 
reaehci.    be     com- 
menced   Ihc     cam 
paign,  feeling  unite 
virliions     in      (he 
honesty   of   his 


Miss  Rt 


cms,  have 
:)ers()n  of 
L  penctra- 


Alber 
In    t< 
ad.lr 
oihor 
and  •' 

Moiitri'Kor. 
n  davs  they 
■ssed  .-ach 
as  "Mnrier' 
.Moniv."    The 

deed 

Has      done: 

lliey 

to  Iw 
Th 

vere  engaged 
gleefulWain- 

leigh  saw  himself  free  once  more  trom 
the  painfid  shackles  of  d.hl. 

"  Denis,"  ho  said  to  his  servant.  "  Denis, 
the  luck's  turned.  I'll  have  lots  ol 
mimcy  again  in  a  inonth  or  so.  Ami 
von  mav  be  (piite  sure  I  'II  not  forget 
vou  when  the  time  comes," 

■■  Tliank  yon,  Sir,"  said  Denis,  and  went 
on  brushing  his  master's  clothes.  He  was 
a  man  who  never  wasted  words. 

'■  Ves,"  continued  the  other.  "  I  've 
intended    all  rov  life  not  t<i  ma."v  vAV  V 
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could  find  a  rich  girl.  Good  looks  were 
nothing  to  me.  What  I  wanted  was  cash, 
Denis,  and  cash  I  'm  going  to  get." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  young  gentleman 
was  extremely  frank.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  were  only  two  persons  in  the  world 
with  whom  he  was  frank — himself  and  his 
servant.  This  was  because  these  were 
the  people  he  knew  best.  Denis  had  been 
with  him  for  years,  shared  his  secrets  and 
his  difficulties,  and — kept  his  own  mouth 
shut.  This  invaluable  quality,  together 
with  a  delightful  unscrupulousness,  en- 
deared him  to  his  master  as  nothing  else 
could  have  done.  The  two  lived  together 
in  a  curious  unanimity  which  almost 
amounted  to  friendship.  Wherefore  Denis 
was  a  natural  partaker  in  the  joy  of  the 
successful  fortune-hunt,  as  he  would  also 
share  in  its  spoils. 

Denis,  who  had  felt  the  pinch  of  Wain- 
Icigh's  poverty  almost  if  not  quite  as  much 
as  that  young  gentleman  himself,  smiled 
as  he  went  about  his  work.  He  was  too 
well  trained  a  sen^ant  to  reveal  any  emo- 
tion in  his  master's  presence,  but  as  soon 
as  he  was  alone  he  gave  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings by  a  chuckle  of  pleasure. 

^*/  Hooray  !  "  he  muttered,  "  we  *re  nearly 
out  of  the  wood  now.  No  more  arrears 
/)f  wages ;  no  more  tinkerings  at  'alf 
worn-out  clothes  ;  no  mott  *ash  and  small 
ale  for  dinner.  There's  a  good  time 
coming,  that's  sure.  I  can  trust  Mr. 
Wainleigh  to  do  well  by  me  in  'is  day  of 
fortune.  'E  's  a  clever  lad,  'e  is.  I  suppose 
'e  's  caught  some  ugly  old  maid  and  per- 
suaded *er  *e  *s  in  love.  Well,  well,  serve 
'cr  right,  says  I.  I  can't  stand  ugly 
women  :  they  should  keep  themselves  in 
the  dark,  I  think,  or  go  about  doing  good 
to  the  poor.  That 's  what  they  're  made 
for.  But  the  pretty  ones — there,  they  can 
do  just  what  they  like  with  me.  I  'm 
terrible  weak  with  the  girls — when  they  *ve 
got  a  nice  'eadpiece  to  them."  He  grinned 
to  himself  as  he  pondered  his  conquests  in 
the  past  and  the  possible  ones  for  the 
future.  With  money  in  his  pocket  he 
would  be  able  to  start  on  a  few  new  "  little 
affairs."  He  thought  pleasantly  of  a  charm- 
ing young  French  maid  who  resided  at  a 
house  opposite. 


There  was  a  ring  at  the  bell.  Denis 
went  to  the  window  and  peeped  out.  A 
carriage,  with  two  ladies  in  it,  stood  at  the 
kerb. 

He  hurried  to  the  door  and,  flinging  it 
open,  ran  down  the  steps. 

"  You  are  Mr.  Wainleigh's  man,  Denis, 
are  you  not  ?  "  asked  the  younger  of  the 
two  ladies. 

"Yes,  Ma'am,"  replied  Denis  ob- 
sequiously. He  had  already  noted  the 
fact  that  his  questioner  was  young  and 
pretty.  Her  big  blue  eyes  looked  straight 
into  his  from  under  a  smart  parasol^  and 
his  heart  softened  immediately. 

**  Mr.  Wainleigh  is  not  at  home  ?  " 

"  No,  Ma'am.  He  went  out  a  few 
minutes  ago."  ^ 

'*  I  did  not  expect  to  see  him,  so  I  wrote 
this  note.  Please  deliver  it  as  soon  as  he 
comes  in."  She  handed  him  a  letter. 
Then,  with  a  gracious  smile,  she  gave  the 
word  to  the  coachman  and  drove  off. 

Denis  gazed  after  the  retreating  carriage. 

**  Well,"  he  said,  **  she  *s  really  choice, 
she  is.  If  we  had  a  few  more  visitors  liko 
that  I  'd  enjoy  the  place  a  bit  better." 

He  retreated  into  the  house,  and  slowly 
closed  the  door.  Then  he  placed  the 
letter  on  the  hall  table  and  went  off  to  his 
duties  again. 

Presently  there  was  a  sound  of  a  latch- 
key in  the  lock,  and  Wainleigh  entered 
the  house. 

**  Hullo  ! "  he  cried,  picking  up  the 
note,  "what 's  this  ?  A  letter  from  Muriel  I  ** 
He  tore  it  open  and  scanned  the  contents. 
**  Denis ! "  he  shouted  a  moment  later. 
'*  Denis  !  So  you  've  had  a  visit  from  my 
girl,  have  you  ?  And  how  do  you  like 
her  ?  " 

"Begging  your  pardon.  Sir,"  said  the 
man.  "  Did  I  understand  yon  to  say  that 
the  lady  what  called  'ere  this  afternoon 
was  the  one  you  was  a-goin'  to  many  ?  " 

**  Yes,  certainly.  Why  do  you  look  so 
surprised  ?  " 

**  Well,  Sir,  some'ow  I  'd  gathered,  from 
what  you  told  me,  that  she  was  — er — 
not  young  and — er — not  very  good-look- 
ing, and — er— and " 

**  Ha,  ha !  I  see.  Miss  Payne,  there- 
fore, came  upon  you  as  rather  a  surprise. 
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She  is  certainly  a  j)retty  girl,  and  I  can*t 
say  1  *ni  sorry  ;  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
1  'd  have  taken  her  if  she  *d  been  as  ugly 
as  sin.  The  dollars  are  the  main  item  in 
my  reckoning,  you  know.  This  letter, 
by-the-bye,  is  to  say  that  she  *s  called  out 
of  town  unexpectedly  and  wants  to  see  me 
before  she  goes.  Very  affectionate  of  her, 
I  'm  sure.  1  Ml  just  run  round  there  now 
and  bid  her  a  fond  farewell,  and  promise 
to  write  every  day  for  the  week  she  is  to 
be  away,  and  say  how  dull  the  time  will 
be,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  Denis,  I  *m  rather  glad 
she  \s  going  to  give  me  a  holiday.  1  'm 
getting  tired  of  this  endless  billing  and 
cooing  and  playing  propriety.  When  she 
is  gone,  1  *11  have  a  little  blow-out  to 
celebrate  the  near  approach  of  my  loss  of 
freedom."  He  laughed  lightly  and  hurried 
ofT. 

Denis  shook  his  liead  solemnly.  '*  *K  \s 
a  bad  un,  is  master,"  he  soliloquised. 
*'That  poor  young  thing  doesn't  know 
the  life  before 'er.  'F/11  mako'er  miser- 
able in  six  months,  that  *s  what  *c  Ml  do  ; 
and  in  another  six  .she  Ml  be  into  *er  grave. 
With  that  pretty  face  of  'ers  too!  It 
does  streni  a  shame.  Kh,  1  wish  I  'd  not 
seen  'er,  1  do.  *Kr  eyes  will  never  let  me 
rest  now.  MMiey  Ml  keep  on  looking  re- 
proachfully at  me  because  I  didnM  warn 
'er  of  the  kintl  of  man  she  was  deceived 
into  marrying.  I  Ml  *ave  no  peace  if  I  lend 
myself  to  the  dirty  job.  Now  if  it  \id 
been  an  ugly  old  maid  with  more  money 
than  sense  or  looks,  I  *d  *ave — but  there, 
it's  not."  He  .sighed  at  his  own  con- 
trariness in  being  so  easily  impressed  by 
mere  beauty.  **  It 's  an  old  fool  ye  are. 
Denis,"  he  muttered  as  he  went  back  to 
his  work  ;  **  but  an  old  fool  ye  Ml  be  to  the 
end.  so  I  may  as  well  make  up  my  mind  to 
recognise  the  fact." 

I'hree  days  lati'r  Wainleigh  was  hurry- 
ing out  in  the  evening  to  keej)  an  engage- 
ment with  a  few  choice  spirits  at  a  music- 
liall,  when  he  stopped  suddenly. 

*'  Hy  jove  !  "  he   said,    **  I  *ve  forgotten 

tiii^e    letters.     Well,   it  can't    hr.   hel|)od. 

Denis  nmst  close  them  up  ami  .stamp  them 

/i/j(/  take  them  to  the  j)Ost.      MMie  worst  of 

it  is,  the  fellow  's  sure  to  read  them  before 


he  shuts  the  envelopes.    But,  after  all,  th; 
doesn't  matter  much.     He  knows  most  < 
my  little  secrets  already.      Denis" — in 
louder  voice — **  you  '11  find  two  letters  o 
my  desk.     Post  them  for  me,  will  you  ? 
haven't  time  to  stop  just  at  present." 

**  All  right,  Sir,"  .said  Denis. 

The  door  slammed  behind  the  retreaiir 
form  of  Albert  Montresor. 

'*  Aye,  aye,"  sighed  Denis ;  "  *c  's  'avii 
a  fine  time  again  now  that  the  money 's  i 
sight.  Out  ever)'  night,  and  not  'ome  ti 
all  hours  of  the  morning.  'E  *s  going  Ui 
pace  ;  and  it 's  on  tick,  I  reckon.  I  *m  re; 
sorry  to  think  of  where  the  money's  to  com 
from.     The  girl's  eyes  are  still  at  me.** 

He  mounted  slowly  to  his  mastei^STOoa 
On  the  writing-table  he  found  the  t« 
letters.  Both  were  still  open,  thom 
addressed.  One  was  to  **  Miss  Mpi 
Payne,"  the  other  to  "  Mr.  J[Ofli| 
Henstock." 

"  Oho  !  "  cried  Denis ;  "  a  billet-doo; 
it  ?  1  may  as  well  'ave  a  look,  as  '« 
been  so  kind  as  to  leave  it  convenieit 
for  me." 

And — as  Wainleigh  had  prophericd  I 
calmly  drew  the  epistle  from  its  envelopi 

"  *  barling  Muriel !  "  he  read.  ^Jjfjk 
isnM  it  di.sgusting  of  'im  to  talk  likft  ttl 
when  'e  doesn't  care  a  bit  for  'er,  baft  mi 
for  'er  cash  ?  '  The  time  hangs  hearty < 
my  hands  while  you  are  awaj'— O 
does  it  ?  Well.  I  shouldn't  have  thlMlgl 
so,  from  the  way  *e  *s  been  going  on  sum 
she  left  town — *  But  you  are  always  i 
my  mind :  your  face  haunts  me.'  Not  i 
much  as  it  'aunts  mt\  though.  I  *ve  n* 
got  rid  of  the  sight  of  it  since  that  di 
when  she  came  to  the  door  in  the  caniaj; 
Oh,  the  brute!  Signed  'Your  lovii 
Monty,'  too.  It 's  really  too  bad  of  'in 
I  feel  ashamed,  fair  ashamed,  to  be  par 
to  such  meanness."  And  Denis  rolled  h 
eyes  in  righteous  indignation. 

**  What 's  this,  1  wonder  ?  "  he  went  oi 
picking  up  the  other  missive.  **  A  no 
to  'Knstock,  the  tailor.  !n  reply  to 
dunning  bill,  I  suppose.  Yes  ;  'ere  it  i 
'Ullo,  what's  this?  *  Dear  Henslock.- 
Sorry  to  ket*p  you  waiting  for  your  accoun 
In  about  a  month's  time  I  shall  be  ab 
ic^  \vAy  the.  money,  as  I  am  contracting 
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marriage  with  Miss  Payne,  daughter  of 
the  wealthy  Judge  Payne,  of  Cincinnati. 
Further  comment  (to  a  man  of  your 
penetration)  is  needless  I  Your^  faith- 
fuUy,  Albert  M.  Wainleigh.'  The  black- 
guard!    So  'e'd   give   away  the  whole 


ke  eriat,  fiieking  up  the  nalt,  "  what 's  thi 


dKMT  to  'is  tailor,  would  'c  ?  The  cold- 
blooded wretch  I  But  I  'II  soon  put  a 
stopper  on  'is  little  games.  'E  asked  me 
to  post  these  letters  :  well,  I  '11  do  it,  to 
be  sore.  I  never  disobeys  my  master, 
end  I  '11  not  start  that  game  now.  These 
htten  shall  go  into  the  pillar-box  right 
mfl^.       But    not    quite     as    'e     meant, 


perhaps."  And  the  indignant  Denis,  wi^ 
a  grim  smile,  carefully  placed  the  tailor's 
letter  in  Miss  Payne's  envelope  and  Miss 
Payne's  in  the  tailor's.  Then  he  sallied 
forth  to  catch  the  post,  whistling  a  tune  as 
gaily  as  though  he  had  come  into  a  fortune, 
and  not,  as  was  actually  the  case, 
indefinitely  postponed  the  various 
little  comforts  and  perquisites  upon 
which  he  himself  had  been  so 
anxiously  counting. 

But  the  moral  of  this  tale,  the 
indignant  reader  will  protest,  is 
hard  to  seek.  This  the  author 
is  compelled  to  admit,  especially 
as  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  add  a 
few  words  of  sequel. 

Jliss  Payne  comes  out  best, 
for  she  promptly  broke  off  the 
.  engagement,  returning  ring  and 
tailor's  letter  in  the  same  envelope. 
Simultaneously  a  mildly  amused 
communication  arrived  from  the 
sartorial  artist,  sending  back  the 
missive  intended  for  Miss  Payne. 
Wainlcigh's  language  was  choice, 
but  it  was  himself  that  he  cursed, 
not  Denis,  as  he  cannot  conceive 
^  that  the  latter  would    have   spoilt 

his  own  cUancc  of  prosperity  for 
the  sake  of  a  practical  joke. 
Indeed,  his  opinion  of  Denis  has 
gone  up,  in  that  he  sees  —  or 
thinks  he  sees — that  that  excellent 
seryant  closed  the  two  envelopes 
without  a  previous  inspection  of 
their  contents.  He  does  not  realise 
his  retaiiior's   respect  for  a  pretty 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added 
/  that  a  few  months  later  the  wedding 

was  announced  between  Albert 
Montresor  Wainleigh  and  Ann 
Maria  Johnstone,  spinster.  The 
lady  was  hugely  wealthy,  and  Wain- 
leigh is  generally  considered  to  be  a  lucky 
dog  to  have  caught  her.  She  is  also  old 
and  ugly.  Denis  beamed  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings. "A  clever  lad  is  Mr.  Wain- 
leigh," he  remarked  when,  a  few  days  after 
the  ceremony,  he  received  a  rise  in  his 
salary.     "  Aye,  'e  's  a  clever  lad,  'e  is." 
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By   MARIO    BORSA. 


I  I 


I  •  I 


\kTHL'R  W.  PINKRO  is  as  u-II 
kfiOun  in  Italy  as  Dunii^  "".V.  There 
are  many  piayir- cr-  t*f  uh'-m  the  nan:t-s 
of  Lmon,  Ri>bcn>on.  Gilbert.  Svvlnt-y 
Grun»ly,  an- 1  Henr\- [••ncs  arc  unkn<.4wn.  bu: 
vou  will  fin«.i  none  uht»  is  n.ii  familiar  uith 
the  name  of  the  au:h«  »r  of  **  The  >cconvl 
Mrs.  'ranijueray."  huieeJ,  the  knowlcijre 
Italians  have  of  the  moviem  Kni:l:sh  drama 
is  conrineil  almost  entirely  to  the  works  ^.-f 
this  one  dramatist.  Two  «'r  thrtr  come- 
dies bv  an  auth<»r  whose  name.  I  under- 
.stand,  is  never  heard  in  Kneiaiid  now. 
have  been  prndueed.  but  they  were  >o 
abominably  translated  tiiat  they  luid  ii«» 
chance  of  success.  A  u'reat  many,  oi 
course, Iiave  read "(Jueen Mary," "Harold." 
**  Becket/'  anil  "The  Cup":  but,  unfor- 
tunately, no  one  has  seen  a  Tennysoniai: 
play  nn  the  Italian  staire. 

'  It  mav  be  a  siranu'e  savini:  to  Kni:li>h 
cars,  but  it  is  none  tlu-  less  a  fact,  that 
when  the  Italian  playiroer  s{>eaks  i>f  the 
English  drama,  the  allu>ion  is  either  to 
the  plays  of  Shaksj>ert — represented  by 
artists  of  international  renown,  but  staged, 
I  grieve  to  own,  most  inadequately,  and 
with  a  truly  wretcheil  MiSt'efi'Schu — or  to 
the  work  of  Pinero.  This  is  not  wholly 
the  fault  of  the  Italian,  who  is,  as  a  rule,  a 
student  of  all  foreign  art  and  literature, 
but  the  blame  must  be  borne  in  part  by 
the  Knglish  dramatists,  who  seldom  pub- 
lish their  plavs  till  thev  have  lost  the 
smack  of  novelty,  and  in  part  by  English 
actors,  who,  avoiding  the  example  of  Erench 
and  (lerman  actors,  never  tour  in  Italy. 

I   remember  in  the  winter  of  1896  the 

first  performance  of  **The  Second   Mrs. 

Tancjueray "     at     Manzoni's    Theatre    in 

Milano.      The  house  was  full,  and  before 

i/jf*  raising  of  the    curtain    evenone  was 


reading  with  curiosity  the  play  -  bill. 
•■  Pinero  ?  Who  is  he  ?  A  Spaniard  r 
An  Italian  who  wants  to  pass  for  an 
En^rlishman  .-" — these  were  the  questions 
whisf'ered  ail  over  the  house.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  play  began,  the  interest 
and  rapt  attention  of  the  audience  grew 
::1!  the  close  of  the  third  act,  when  there 
\\  as  a  sp<.mtaneous  outburst  of  enthusiasm. 
to  be  renewed  with  fresh  force  when  the 
curtain  iinallv  fell.  Next  dav  all  the  local 
Press  spoke  with  but  one  voice,  the  voice 
oi  unstinted  praise,  and  the  critics  made 
prompt  inquiries  in  London  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  new  dramatist;  and 
soc>n  his  life,  his  portrait,  and  his  works 
were  known  throughout  all  Italy.  The 
play  ran  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  nights  on 
its  lirst  production,  and  this  is  always,  chrs 
ft  fis,  a  sure  and  certain  sign  of  success. 
Thenceforth  it  has  remained  in  our  reper- 
torio  as  the  t\iT\i//i>  Ji  ha/fag/ia  of  all 
our  leadinir  actresses.  For  manv  vears 
every  j)rima  d<.>nna  would  select  as  her 
benefit-j>lay  •'  I. a  Dame  aux  Camelias," 
**  Nora,"  or  *'  Magda,"  but  now  her  one 
desire  is  to  appear  and  challenge  com- 
parison with  her  rivafs  in  "  The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  the  reasons 
of  such  success,     Thev  are  to  be  found 

m 

not  only  in  the  drama  itself  but  in  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  produced. 

The  Italian  theatre,  after  the  splendid 
work  of  Goldoni,  Al fieri,  Cossa,  and  Nico- 
lini  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centun*. 
seemed  to  fall  into  decay.  Although  it  is 
true  that  we  have  had  good  dramatists 
within  the  last  fifty  years — it  is  enough 
to  mention  Eerrari,  Gallina,  Giacosa, 
d*  AnuvLxviio,  Vei^^,  Vrdi^a,  Bracco,  and 
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Rovetta — their  productions,  excellent  as 
they  were  in  part,  were  not  enough  to  cloy 
the  strange  and  insatiable  tasie  of  the 
Italians,  than  whom  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  there  is  no  people  in  the  world 


havca  theatn 

to  subsidise  , 
invite,  at  its  < 
company  to  i 


;  the  municipalitj'  may  refuse 
school,  but  will  not  fail  to 
wn  risk,  a  first-class  theatrical 
isit  the  town.    This  devotion 


to  thu  drama  has  instilled  into  the  people 


fonder  of  the /in/ro  i///mw.  Every  province 
has  its  own  theatres,  its  own  dramatist.s,  and 
plays  in  its  own  dialect,  and  these  latter  are 
generally  of  far  more  artistic  antl  literary 
importance  than  any  written  in  the  national 
language.  Moreover,  a  small  town  may  not 
have  a  public  library,  but  it  will  certainly 


.■rity  of  judg- 


to  face  tlie 
New  York. 


that  shi;  ffit  more 
rinjf  on  the  stajje  of  a 
than  when  she  had 
if  Berlin,  Moscow,  or 
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It  can  easily  br  understood  tiow  a 
public  thus  trained  to  the  drama  desires 
novelty  and  variety ;  and  to  meet  tlie 
popular  demand,  the  characteristic  plays  of 
evcrv  countrj'  are  produced  in  Italy,  so 
thai  of  all  theatres  the  Italian  is  the  most 


as  well  as  of  the  pretentious  psycho lo^fical 
analysis  of  the  young  Frt-nch  school ; 
and  what  they  longed  for  they  found  at 
last  in  Mr.  Pincro's  masterpiece.  Here 
were  a  breath  of  true  passion,  men. 
women,    ideas,     feelings,    incidents    such 


distinctly  cosmopolitan.  But  in  1K9O, 
when  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray" 
was  produced,  Ilaliat 
something  new.  They  were  tired  of  the 
hazy  symbolism  of  the  Scandinavian,  of  the 
ponderous  preachincss  of  the  Teuton,  anil 
of  tl:e disgusting  trivialities  of  the pochatks. 


\-  meet  in  real  life;  here  was  rather 
bscrver  than  a  thinker  ;  here  was  the 
looking  for  e.xptment  of  that  eternal  humanism  which 
does  not  belong  to  any  particular  age  or 
elime,  and  not  a  mere  interpreter  of 
those  occasional  and  ephemeral  sentiments 
which  now  antl  again  distract  the  world 
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after  the  manner  ol'  passing  <]is 
"The  Second  Mrs.  Taii(|iifray"  w; 
desired  antidote. 

The  merit  of  introducing  thi'  jiiay 
Italian  public  belongs  to  a  young  \ 
himself  a  dramatist  of  nu  mean   [> 
sions,   Signer    Marco    I'raga,   who 
lated   the   drama   in 
English    lady.     He  i 
who,    in    his    time, 
Italian   dc  ^lusset,  ; 
hcrited    from 
his  father  his 


for 


of  Manzoni's  Theatre   kneii-. 


.   tnie, 


bi'fori'hand  who  was  the  autlior  of  the 
play,  hut  their  plaudits  seemed  to  indicate 
that  they  rcgariled  iht  character  of  Paula 
as  LTcatcd  as  much  by  the  sujierb  art  of 
Virginia  Reitcr  as  hy  the  inventive  skill  of 
Mr.  Pinero. 

She.  after  Kleunora  Dusc,  is  the  greateat 

of  our  actresses.  She  is  handsome,  and  of  a 

striking  presence,  with  eyes  and  hair  of  a 

hue  ti)  suggest  tliJit  she  is  amaid  of  Israel , 

but     she     is. 


aChri 


naj-. 

she 

was 

educated 

in  a 

conv 

ent. 

and 

has 

alv 

I'ays. 

retained  a  firm 

Ri-ip 

of 

the 

faith 

ill  H 

■hich 

s  h 

a  5 

hrou 

ghl 

up. 

She : 
1 1  a': 

lias  i 
■whe 
iv. 

icted 
re  ill 
and 

.'^pan 

ish 

and 

Th.-  Pnul: 


less,  neither 
its  intrinsic 
merits  nor 
I'raga'sailniir- 
able  transla- 
tion would  have  sufliecd  to  win  1 
Second  ;\Irs.  Tanqueray"  the  s 
attained  had  it  not  been  for  the  ni;. 
acting  of  Virginia  Keiter.  It  is 
when  "La  Tosca"  was  first  pro 
the  Porte  Saint  Martin,  and  the  cu 
follen,  y\.  Berton  came  furH-ard 
the  customary  announcement  — 
and  Gentlemen,  the    ]ilay  ymi    I 

seen  is  by "    Hut  the  audienc 

let  him  finish,  and  interrupted  u 
of  "  By  Sarah,  by  Sarah  !  "     Tl 


■The      and  "The  Sell 


iilmist 


Kbbsm 
"  hut  in  i; 


eithei 


ease  with  much  success.  "The  (Jay  Lord 
(,)uex"  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Ando-l)i  l.orenxo  Company,  which  is  one 
of  the  best.  Indeed,  in  such  high  repute 
is  Flavio  Antio.  tiie  head  of  the  com- 
pany, hi^ld  that  when  Signora  Dusi-  was 
appearing  al  the  I'aris  Renaissance  in  "La 
Dame  aux  (."amelias,"  she  sent  for  him  to 
jilav  Armand  because  slie  did  not  tru.sl 
anybody  el.se.  With  regard  t<i  Tina  di 
Lorenzo,  who  undertakes  [he  role  of  Sophie 
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FuUgarney,  so  admirably  played  at  the 
Globe  by  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh,  she  is 
the  youngest,  the  prettiest,  and  the  most 
charming  of  Italian  actresses.  Her  sweet 
and  flexible  voice,  her  luminous  and 
caressing  eyes,  and  her  lively  intelligence 
have  won  the  admiration  of  all  Italians, 
and  she  was  hailed  by  them  from  the  first 
as  a  new  star. 

I  could  add  many  anecdotes  of  the 
actors  and  actresses  who  have  contributed, 
and  will  doubtless  continue  to  contribute,  to 
the  success  of  Mr.  Pinero's  plays  in  Italy, 
but  what  I  could 
say  would  lack  the 
element  of  novelty 
for  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the 
comic  Italian  world. 


:  thet 


much 


sameness  about  the 
life  of  actors  in 
Italy. 

They  form  a 
.society  in  society,  a 
class  among  the 
other  classes.  They 
have  their  own 
language,  their  own 
system  of  life,  their  „ 

own  habits,  andeven  T 

their  own  calendar, 
as  their  year  {which  *   ^ 

they  call  I'anm 
(omici)  does  not  run 
from  January  the  ist  tvsk  hi 

to     December    the  n^  iinii^..  So 

31st,  but  from  one  Lent  to  another;  for  at 
that  period  the  companies  are  divided  into 
fresh  combinations.  They  are  born  in 
the  side-scenes,  and  breathe,  while  they 
are  children,  the  dust  of  the  stage. 
It  is  common  in  Italy  for  the  son  of  a 
farmer  to  become  an  advocate  or  a 
physician,  but  the  son  of  an  artist  will 
be  nothing  but  an  artist.  For  this  reason 
the  Italian  actor  boasts  of  a  genealogical 
family  tree  as  ancient  as  that  of  an  English 
aristocrat.  Signora  Duse,  for  instance,  is 
descended  from  a  family  which  has  been 
connected  for  three  centuries  with  the 
theatre.     They    have     no    home,    since 


established  theatres  do  not  exist,  and 
the  companies  are  obliged  to  pass  from 
town  to  town,  and  to  remain  in  each  one 
only  for  a  brief  period  of  representation  ; 
thus  they  are  always  what  are  called  in 
England  travelling  companies,  and  so  they 
are  looked  upon  as  gipsies,  and,  as  a  fact, 
they  have  all  the  gipsy's  superstitious- 
ness.  You  may  be  sure  that  if  an  actress 
break  a  glass  at  dinner,  she  will  act  so 
badl^  in  the  evening  as  to  ensure 
her  being  hissed.  Generally  they  have 
what  Voltaire  calls  h  diabk  au  corps— ihaX. 
is,  they  have  enthusi- 
asm for  the  stage 
which   never  leaves 


ther 


for. 


if 


they  will  to  wealth, 
they  remain  actors. 
There  is  a  tale  of 
a  young  actress, 
now  deceased,  who 
fled  from  her  death- 
bed at  the  hospital 
to  play  Ophelia  for 
the  last  time.  With 
rare  exceptions  they 
are  nol  highly 
cultured,  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  gifted 
with  swift  intuition. 
People  say  that  their 
morality  is  not  of 
the  sternest,  and 
many  of  mv  country- 
'"*^^°'  men-to  their  shame 

,>^„//..™.^.  ^^    it   spoken- 

follow  the  example  of  the  Roman  Senators, 
and  close  their  doors  against  a  young 
actress;  which,  after  all,  is  a  proof  that 
neither  gipsies  nor  actors  have  a  monopoly 
of  superstition.  But  in  the  theatre  they 
are  as  an  idol  in  the  temple,  and  are  wor- 
shipped by  the  faithful ;  their  fame  grows 
and  spreads  quicker  than  the  renown  of  a 
statesman  or  poet,  and  accompanies  them 
to  their  death,  after  which,  alas  I  they  fall 
into  utter  oblivion. 

Their  glory,  indeed,  reminds  one  of  that 
fruit  plucked  by  Chateaubriand  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake — to  find  within  its  golden 
rind  nothing  but  ashes. 


AN    EYE    FOR   AN    EYE. 

By  PHILIP  VERRILL  MIGHELS* 


**  OO  you're  going  up  to  Garnet  Peak 

vj  to  lick  your  brother  ? "  said  the 
owner  of  the  Paradise  Hotel,  speaking  to 
a  great  fellow  who  had  just  arrived. 
•*  Excuse  the  question,  Wally,  but  ain't 
this  the  second  time  you've  come  back 
to  do  the  whipping  of  Ned  ? " 

"Third  time,  Zach,"  corrected  the 
traveller.  **  He  has  licked  me  twice  since 
I  started  to  grow.  He  used  to  lick  me 
regular  every  time  we  fought.  Darn  him  ! 
I  always  said  I  'd  be  coming  back  some 
day  to  lick  him  good  for  all  the  thumpings 
he  has  give  me,  and  I  reckon  I  *m  big 
enough  how  for  to  do  the  racket  up  to 
the  handle.  Him  and  me  is  the  best  of 
pards,  and  he  *s  a  bang-up  feller  ;  but  I 
.said  I  'd  come  and  give  him  the  licking, 
and  I've  got  to  keep  my  word." 

**  Yes,  you  *ve  got  to  keep  your  word," 
assented  Zach,  and  the  others  nodded 
gravely.  Two  or  threi'  citizens  expressed 
a  willingness  to  go  along  and  see  fair 
play,  but  their  offers  were  emphatically 
scorned. 

**  Don't  you  let  me  catch  no  Jumbo 
man  in  Garnet  for  to  see  the  show," 
concluded  Wallv,  **  or  I  '11  throw  him 
down  the  first  old  prospect-hole  I  see." 

"  Well,   Rocklin,"  said  one,   "  if  that 's 

the  way  you  feel,  why,  of  course I 

was  going  to  learn  you  the  giant's  twist 
in  wrestling;  but  I  don't  suppose  your 
brother  Ned  is  much  at  fighting  no- 
how." 

"Ain't  he,  though,"  replied  the  traveller. 
"  You  had  ought  to  have  seen  him  break 
me  in  two  knd  stand  the  best  half  of  me 
on  to  my  head  in  the  gully,  the  last  time 
I  come  to  give  him  the  licking.     But  a 


good  twist — a  man  *s  clean  crazy  if  he 
would  never  take  a  friendly  suggestion. 
How  does  your  twist  go,  Lyman,  any- 
way ?  " 

Lyman  now  required  a  vast  amount 
of  persuasion  before  he  proceeded  to  pull 
his  belt  up  a  hole,  making  ready  for  a 
practical  illustration  of  his  invention.  He 
and  Rocklin  stood  together  in  the  space 
in  front  of  the  building,  enclosed  by  an 
unpainted  fence. 

**  Of  course  we  're  only  foolin',"  Lyman 
carefullv  instructed,  **  because  I  ain't  the 
one  to  hurt  a  friend.  Now,  suppose  we 
bin  wrestling,  and  all  of  a  sudden  you 
grabs  me  here  and  here.  Hold  on — let 
me  fix  you  right !  There,  don't  be  scared  ; 
I  ain't  nowhere  near  to  being  ready. 
Just  leave  your  paws  holding  so.  Now, 
I  'm  like  this — you  see  ?  Of  course  you 
think  I  couldn't  do  nothing,  but  you  see, 
just  as  soon  as  your  arm  commences 
grippin' — why,  I  throw  my  twist  around 
your  neck  —  and  then  you  're  sud- 
denly  " 

**  Haw !  "  snorted  Rocklin,  as  the  other 
commenced  a  constriction  on  his  throat; 
and  dropping  to  his  knee,  he  broke  the 
combination,  clutched  his  instructor  about 
the  body,  whirled  him  about,  and  bowled 
him  head  over  heels  in  the  sand. 

A  variety  of  sounds  arose  from  the 
onlookers.  Clapping  his  hands  to  his 
legs,  head,  and  ribs  in  a  rapid  search 
for  fractures,  Lvman  arose.  **  You  dam 
galoot,"  he  growled.  **  You  don't  know 
nothing  about  being  learned,  you  don't  I 
I  knowed  you'd  go  and  spoil  tiie  whole 
thing  before  a  man  could  even  git 
ready ;  and   I  \\o\\\  Vwwvi  \\<^\\\\\v'^  \si  ^^ 


aw 
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with  learning  you  nothing  about  the 
twist,  nor  nothing !  '*  Taking  his  hat, 
he  started  at  once  to  limp  toward  the 
town. 

**  Hey,  there,  Lyman,"  called  Rocklin ; 
■"say,  on  the  square  I  thought  you  was 
ready.  Hang  it  man,  come  back  and 
have  a  drink." 

**  Better  take  that  giant's  twist  out  of 
the  leg  of  your  pants,"  suggested  Zach. 

**  I  don't  want  no  drink,"  said  Lyman ; 
but  he  ceased  to  limp  away,  and  presently 
joined  the  group  to  slake  his  thirst. 

*'  If  I  had  only  been  ready,"  he  told 
them  thirteen  times,  "youM  seen  some- 
thing worth  the  seeing."  He  evaded 
invitations  to  try  it  again  skilfully. 

*'It's  a  good  twist  all  right,"  said  the 
generous  Rocklin  ;  *'you  tore  my  shirt,  so 
I'll  have  to  go  upstairs  and  sew  her  up 
before  it 's  time  for  lunch." 

**  He's  a  darn  good  boy,"  said  Lyman, 
'vvhen  the  other  was  gone,  "  and  he 's 
tolerable  stout,  but  he  needs  a  heap  of 
practice.  We  ought  to  fix  it  someway  to 
see  that  he  gits  some  practice  before  he 
goes  on  the  stage  this  afternoon  for 
(iarnet." 

To  this  all  agreed.  **  Well,"  suggested 
one,  "  we  might  git  Nulty's  bear." 

*' What's  the  matter  with  Hogan's 
badger,"  said  Zach.  "  He's  good  practice 
all  bv  hisself." 

*'We'll  git  them  both,"  said  Lyman 
eagerly.  **  It  '11  be  a  surprise  for  Wally 
after  lunch.  And  we'll  tell  the  boys  for 
to  be  on  deck." 

The  plan  completed  at  once,  the  trio 
proceeded  to  the  business  portion  of 
Jumbo. 

Rocklin.  delayed  by  Zach,  was  at  length 
duly  invited  to  the  front  of  the  Paradise 
Hotel.  There  were  Irish,  German,  and 
Yankee  miners,  teamsters  and  gamblers, 
Indians,  Italians,  French,  a  negro,  a 
Chinese  cook, and  a  Mexican  cow-puncher, 
all  assembled  and  waiting,  and  all  sur- 
rounding a  hulk  of  a  dog,  a  badger  in  a 
box,  a  lame  coyote,  and  a  crude  cub  of 
a  bear. 

**  Surprise  !  "  bawled  one  of  the  miners, 
and  then  his  utterance  was   drowned  in 


a  torrent  of  shouts  and  roars.  Rocklin 
stared  in  wonder. 

**  What  are  you  all  giving  me  now  }  " 
he  demanded.  **  Can't  a  peace-abiding 
citizen  come  to  Jumbo  Camp  without  all 
the  monkeys  and  diggers  and  duffers  and 
whole  menagerie  turning  loose  like  a  lot 
of  crazy  loons  "^  " 

**  Haw !  "  ejaculated  the  owner  of  the 
bear,  *'he's  scared  of  Pussy.  He  ain't 
hankerin'  after  practice." 

**  Shut  up  !  "  shouted  Zach.  **  Boys, 
this  is  our  old  friend  Wally  Rocklin.  He  's 
needing  practice  for  a  coming  tussle 
with  a  powerful  comtagonist,  and  here  we 
are  offerin'  all  the  fighting  talent  we've 
got  in  the  camp  for  his  practice  onto  this 
afternoon.     Wally,  them  is  it." 

*'Zach,  you're  a  blasted  liar  !  "  shouted 
Wallace.  "  I  ain't  needing  practice  for  a 
minute." 

**  Aw,  he  ain't  going  to  fight  no  cantago- 
nist,"  asserted  a  gambler.  "  He 's  running 
a  bluff." 

'*  You  mind  your  greasy  business,"  said 
the  traveller. 

"  He  dassen't  practice,"  announced  a 
voice. 

*'  He  dassen't  tackle  Pussy,"  said  the 
owner  of  the  bear. 

"  Ncr  the  dog,"  yelled  another. 

'*  Ner  the  badger.  Napoleon  Bonypart." 

By  this  the  crowd  had  jostled  up,  till 
the  foremost  were  only  a  few  yards  away. 
Through  some  inadvertence,  the  box  con- 
taining the  badger  was  stumbled  upon  by 
a  clumsy  lout,  and  its  door  burst  open. 
Out  came  the  senseless  creature  instantly, 
ready  to  fight  with  anything  and  everything 
in  sight. 

A  yell  of  dismay  from  a  teamster, 
who  was  clawed  along  the  leg,  begot  a 
stampede,  in  which  the  men  went  dashing 
one  against  another,  bowling  this  one 
down,  that  one  over  the  pugnacious  dog, 
and  another  within  reach  of  the  bear.  In 
a  second  a  melee  was  on,  and  all  were 
endeavouring  to  flee  from  the  wrath  of  the 
engaging  creatures. 

A  dozen  miners  rushed  in  panic  to  the 
porch,  where  they  swept  against  the  form 
of  Rocklin.      He,   unaware  of  the    real 
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nature  of  the  disturbance,  buffeted  ihcni 
back  with  all  his  weight  anil  strength.  In 
the  struggle  he  founil  himself  mauled 
and  dragged  from  the  stejis  to  the  mass 

Dog,  bear,  and  badger  were  inextricably 
mixed  with  French,  Italians,  (;ermans,and 
Mexican    cowboy.      Snarls,   yells,  curses, 


the  negro,  and  then  raced  howling  ijff 
down  the  road.  He  lifted  the  badi,'-er 
with  a  lioi.st  of  his  boot,  and  saw  it 
hurtle  away  end  over  end,  to  alij;ht 
on  the  prostrate  Chinese  cook.  'I'hen 
he  jumped  on  the  box,  tore  it  apart, 
and  threw  the  pieces  right  and  left 
at    the    vanishing    forms    of     men     and 


,.  .«/,/,  „o  J, 


and  roars  commingled  in  the  iHn. 
Maddened  by  what  he  took  to  be  a  per- 
sonal affront,  Rockhn  laid  about  him  with 
swinging  arms  and  fists. 

A  claw  from  the  rear  drew  his  attention 
to  the  bear.  He  punche<i  the  creature  a 
violent  blow  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
that  doubled  it  up,  and  rolled  it  hcavilv 
away.  He  jerked  the  dog  so  hard  by  the 
leg  that  the  beast  described  a  brief  para- 
bola, clouted  dully  uji  against  the  skull  of 


mals. 


The     lame    coyote     had     dis 


appeared. 

When  he  faced  about  he  was  ([uite  alone 
save  for  the  bear,  which  sat  on  its  haunches 
and  nursed  its  stomach,  while  it  rorked 
clumsily  back  and  forth.  From  the  door, 
corners,  windows,  fence,  and  roof  of  the 
porch  the  scattered  congregation  viewed 
the  solitary  victor. 

"  Vou  dam  galoots,"  ho  panted  ;  "  I  told 
you  all  I  didn't  want  no  practice !  " 
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"  Yep,"  said  the  voice  of  Zach  from 
the  roof,  "  I  can  see  it  wasn't  practice 
you  was  needin*  so  much  as  chloro- 
form, or  something,  to  quiet  down  your 
nerves." 

The  owner  of  the  bear  cautiously 
approached  and  secured  his  beast.  **  Poor 
Pussy,  poor  Pussy  !  "  he  purred.  **  Darn 
your  eyes,  you  Zach,"  he  added  in  a 
savage  mood  ;  **  if  ever  you  come 
around  for  Pussy  again  I  *11  chaw  you 
up  for  her  regular  feed,  so  help  me 
Bob  !  " 

**  Yes,  and  drat  your  bones,"  said  the 
owner  of  the  badger,  who  was  vainly 
scanning  the  hill  for  his  pet.  **  If  you 
don*t  git  down  and  ketch  Napoleon 
Bonypart,  this  Jumbo  Camp  won*t  be  no- 
where near  big  enough  for  you  and  me 
for  a  minit." 

**  I  'd  suggest,  Mr.  Rocklin,"  said  Zach, 
"that  the  stage  for  Garnet  Peak  is  due  for 
to  start  in  fifteen  minutes,  if  you  care  to 
know."  r 

**  Yep,  I  care  to  know,"  'isaid  Wallace, 
dusting  his  trousers.  *'I'll  thank  you 
to  give  me  that  bundle  behind  the  bar. 
You  *re  a  lot  of  flabby  galoots,"  he 
observed  to  the  men  ;  **  and  if  ever  I  'm 
needing  practice,  I'll  go  to  a  camp 
where  the  men  ain't  built  like  centipedes 
for  running."  

II. 

Over  the  sagebrush  ridges  and  down 
through  the  barren  canons  the  stage 
went  winding  monotonously.  The  road 
was  narrow,  the  scenery-  grey  and  dull. 
Rocklin  rode  on  the  box  with  the  driver 
till  he  felt  himself  growing  drowsy.  As 
the  sun  disappeared  he  climbed  down, 
propped  himself  in  a  corner  of  the  coach, 
and  went  to  sleep. 

It  was  five  more  miles  to  Garnet  Peak 
when  they  entered  a  dark  gorge  of  the 
Pinto  range  and  commenced  a  tedious 
ascent  up  the  Morgan  grade.  The  moon 
made  all  the  scene  like  a  sharp  drawing 
in  black  and  grey.  From  the  edge  of  the 
road  a  stone  was  thrust  now  and  again,  to 
go  smashing  and  rumbling  to  the  cavern 
below. 


As  the  horses  plodded  sturdily  around 
the  last  of  the  curves,  before  the  level  of 
the  summit  should  be  won,  a  deep  voice 
broke  the  stillness. 

"  Stop  !     Throw  up  your  hands !  " 

The  command  seemed  to  issue  from 
the  mouth  of  a  tomb  of  shadow.  Two 
parallel  lines  of  light  flashed  from  the 
barrels  of  a  gun.  A  human  form  moved, 
half  in  the  darkness. 

With  a  sudden  jolt  that  heaved  Rocklin 
forward  in  his  seat,  the  coach  ceased  ta 
grind  the  sand. 

"  Now,  then,  toss  down  the  company's 
express,"  ordered  the  voice,  "and  don't 
you  tackle  no  fooling.  Do  you  hear  ?  " 
The  masked  figure  came  nearer,  with  his 
weapon  held  in  readiness  for  use. 

The  treasure-box  came  into  sight  with- 
out delay,  and  then  crashed  down  in  the 
brush.  At  that  instant  a  form  shot  from 
the  coach  and  hurled  itself  recklessly 
against  the  robber  and  his  gun,  dashing 
the  weapon  to  the  rocks,  where  it  struck 
and  exploded  a  barrel.  The  report  rent 
the  air,  and  the  horses,  plunging  in  fright, 
made  a  dash  for  the  summit  and  dis- 
appeared with  the  stage. 

Wrapped  in  a  savage  embrace,  the 
two  men  battled  in  the  throes  of  deadly 
combat.  Clutching  and  heaving,  they 
scuffled  across  the  road,  with  arms  tense 
with  effort,  their  legs  as  rigid  as  pillars 
of  steel. 

•The  robber's  fingers  dug  in  the  shoulder 
of  his  foe,  while  the  wrist  and  arm  worked 
underneath  the  chin.  He  suddenly  gave 
Rocklin's  head  a  backward  jolt  that  nearly 
broke  his  neck.  But  Wallace  screwed 
himself  half-way  around  and  pounded 
the  sinewy  arm  with  his  hammer-like 
fist  and  fastened  his  grip  on  the  neck  so 
near  his  own,  drawing  himself  close  in  to 
save  his  hold. 

At  this  the  robber  fetched  his  head 
abruptly  forward.  His  forehead  collided 
with  the  temple  of  his  foe ;  the  clutch 
was  loosened  ;  they  thumped  together  in 
fury  with  advantages  even.  Down  the  hill 
and  across  the  rocks  they  struggled.  The 
robber  now  attempted  to  break  the  other's 
back  and  to  trip  his  feet.     Failing  in  this, 
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he  uTenched  himself  aside,  and  throwing 
tiis  arms  about  Rocklin's  waist,  tried  with 
nil  his  power  to  hoist  him  up  and  dash 
his  head  against  a  granite  ledge. 

Kocklin  quickly  got  a  powerful  leverage 
across  the  other's  loin.  Thus  they  tugged 
in  giant  efforts.  Pushingthe  robbersharply 
to  the  rear  against  the  hill,  Kocklin  heaved 
him  off  his  feet 
and  crashed 
him     heavily 

A  crunching 
of  ribs  and  a 
prowl  of  rage 
and  pain 
aroused  an 
added  fury  in 
the  robber.    In 


man  in  the  mask  gave  the  other  a  thrust 
that  toppled  him  over  the  plunge.  Down 
he  rolled  on  a  barren  declivity  and 
disappeared  m  an  avalanche  of  earth 
and  rocks. 


When  his 
found  the  sui 


eyes  slowly  opened  Rocktin 
shining  in  his  face.     He  lay 


b  I  i 


I  the  earth 
iking, 
grimly  painted 
with  patches  of 
blood.  With 
a  stiffened  arm 
he  e  n  d  e  a  V- 
ourcd  to  raise 
himself  up.  He 
was  half  buried 
bv  the  sli|)  of 
rock    and 


el. 


He 


dragged  his 
antagonist's 
arm  across  and 
under  the 
latter's  back ; 
and  he  heard 
the  snap  when 
the  bone  was 
cracked  in 
the     shoulder. 

Again  the  bcllo 
I'hc  hand  that  ws 
granite  from  the 
on  Rocklin's  ear. 
By  the  greatest  ef 

from  reeling ;  he  fastened  his  clutch  on 
the  robber's  throat  wiih  a  wavering 
strength.  The  robber  rolled  him  suddenly 
over.  They  were  poised  for  an  instant  on 
a  rocky  ledge,  and  then,  kicking  loose,  the 
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raised  lii-'i  head 
painfullv,  and 
dragged     him- 


lay  the  ground 


broke  the  sleep 
declivity  in  its 
plunge  to  the 
stream  below. 
The  babble  of 


of  rage  bur.-it  forth, 
free  dug  a  piece  of 
nd  and  thumped  it 
riie  latter  trembled. 
he  kept  his  senses 


faintly 


He  staggered 
erect,  and  floundered  down  again.  His 
face  wa.s  gashed,  his  chnhinR  torn,  his 
legs  and  body  were  cut  and  bruised. 

When  at  length  he  was  able  lo  reach  the 
stream  he  sat  on  a  stone  for  an  hour  to  rest. 
It,was  late  afternoon  when  at  last  he  came 
to  the  ranch  of  a  (jerman  in  ihe  canon. 

For  more  than  a  week,  as  a  con- 
valescent, Rocklin  limped  about  in  the 
sunshine  of  Springmeyer's  place. 
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"  I  Ve  got  to  go  to  Garnet  Peak," 
he  announced  every  day  ;  and  at  last, 
with  many  a  clap  on  the  back,  he 
went. 

The  climb  was  steep,  the  afternoon 
sultry.  He  found  himself  willing  to  sit 
on  the  boulders  often  to  gather  his 
strength.  **  I  don't  know  whether  I  can 
lick  him  now  or  not,"  he  muttered  ;  **  but 
I  reckon  he  wouldn't  make  me  fight  it  out 
to-night." 

He  made  his  way  about  the  ridge.  It 
was  now  less  than  a.  mile  to  Garnet  Peak, 
and  the  slope  was  pierced  here  and  there 
by  the  tunnels  of  the  miners.  The  sun 
had  gone  down  when  he  approached  one 
of  the  claims,  and  glanced  about  at  old 
familiar  features.  When  he  came  to  the 
mine  he  stood  on  the  dump,  oddly 
saddened.      The  mine  had  caved. 

Beneath  a  mass  of  hurled-in  rock  a 
barrow  was  crushed.  The  door-timber 
jutted  through  the  debris  like  a  steeple. 
**  Poor  old  Ned,"  he  muttered  ;  "  down  on 
his  luck,  the  same  as  ever."  He  turned 
away,  walking  the  well-beaten  trail  toward 
the  camp. 

He  knocked  presently  on  the  door  of 
a  cai)in.  There  was  no  reply.  Respond- 
ing to  his  pressure,  the  door  swung  open 
on  the  darkness  of  the  room. 

"  Ned,"  he  said.  "  Ned  Rocklin.  .  .  . 
It's  me — brother  Wally."  His  eyes  grew 
accustomed  to  the  shadows.  He  avoided 
the  stool^,  a  table,  and  a  box,  making 
hJM  way  toward  the  bunk.  Suddenly  he 
halted  ;  a  pair  of  feverish  eyes  were 
gazing  from  the  blankets.  '*  Why,  Ned," 
said  he,  **  are  you  sick,  old  man  ?  What's 
the  matter  ?  " 

The  man  in  the  bunk  closed  his  eyes. 
Rocklin  hurried  to  light  a  candle,  and  to 
run  for  wnter.  He  mixed  up  a  drink,  and 
pressed  it  to  the  swollen  lips. 

**  Ned,"  he  murmured  ;  "  don't  you 
know  mo,  Ned  ?  " 

A  feeble  smile  illumined  the  face  on  the 
pillow  ;  the  eyes  came  open  in  a  wistful 
appeal.  Slowly  the  man  drew  his  hand 
from  beneath  the  blankets,  and  gave  a 
tremulous  pressure  to  the  rough,  big  hand 
of  his  brother. 


"Are  you  sick,  old  man?"  Wallace 
repeated  anxiously.     "Is  it  fever,  Ned  ? " 

The    other    shook    his     heac}    slowly. 
"  Smashed,"  he  whispered. 
.  **  Smashed  ? — in  the  tunnel  ? — the  cave 
in  the  tunnel  ?  " 

His  brother  closed  his  eyes  as  before. 

**  Oh,  Ned,  and  you  a-lying  here  alone, 
starving !  Hasn't  anybody  helped  you — 
nobody  come  ?  " 

*'Been — too  much — by — myself,"  Ned 
whispered  painfully. 

**  Yes,  yes.  I  know  you  have — ^you 
always  have  ;  but  what  can  I  do  ?  Where- 
abouts are  you  smashed  ?  " 

**  In — side,"  said  the  sufferer. 

Wallace  groaned.  **  And  to  think  of  me 
coming  all  the  way  from  Silver  Creek  for 
to  give  you  a  licking  !  "  He  failed  to  note 
the  weary  smile  that  flitted  across  his 
brother's  face  as  he  pulled  off  his  coat  to 
go  to  work. 

A  fire  was  soon  blazing  in  the  chimney. 
**  Shall  I  go  for  a  doctor.^  Is  there  any- 
one in  camp  ?  "  Wallace  inquired  eagerly. 
"  Have  you  got  any  liniment  ?  What 
about  a  doctor  ?  " 

"  Don't  want— him — now,"  said  the 
feeble  voice.  "  I  'm  sleepy.  Wall — I — 
haven't  slept — for — more  than — a  week. 
Put — your  hand — on  my — head." 

Wallace  placed  his  hand  as  requested, 
and  hummed  an  old-fashioned  tune.  He 
sat  there  for  an  hour,  listening  to  the 
laboured  breathing. 

**  Darn — hard — luck — for  more — than — 
a — year,"  said  the  voice  of  Ned  again, 
finally.     Wallace  removed  his  hand. 

*'  You  ought  not  try  to  talk,"  said  he  ; 
**  you  haven't  got  the  strength." 

Ned  merely  turned  his  face  a  trifle  to 
the  wall.  **Me  and  —  Lucy — was  — 
married,"  he  slowly  continued,  "three — 
years — ago  this — month." 

"  You  and  Lucy  ?"  Wallace  started  to 
his  feet. 

"  Yes,  Wall.  ...  We  —  loved  —  each 
other  —  a  —  heap.  I  went  —  home — and 
stayed — several — months.  Left  her — there 
on — the  farm.  Garnet — was  too — rough — 
for  a  good — woman.  I  thought — I  *d — 
make  my — pile  before — a  year." 
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Wallace  sat  down.  "  Licked  me  again ! " 
be  mattered. 

"  She — wrote  about — the  boy,"  resumed 
Ned,  in  evident  agony,   "  and — I  sent — 


"  The  lying  thieves  !  "  broite  in  Wallace. 

"And  so — it  —  went.  Lucy  —  begged 
to  —  come.  Boy  —  was  —  drooping  — 
needed — Califor — ny  air." 


lid   lla/Iac, 


"her — all  I — had.  Itut  my— best — claim 
was— jumped,  and — the  company — took 
my — bullion — at  the  mill — for  what — I M 
1x>rrowed.  They — took  a — thousand — for 
■five — hundred — debt,  and   said — I — owed 


"Well,"  said  Wallace,  "is  she  bringing 
him  now?" 

There  was  no  reply.  The  wounded 
man  bad  fallen  asleep.  The  midnight 
passed,  and  Wallace  sat  beside  the  bunk. 
The  lire  was  embers  only,  the  candle  was 

Q  I 
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shortening  down  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 
Ned  awoke,  and  resumed  his  broken  story— 
"  When  —  her  —  letter  —  came,  two  — 
weeks  ago — saying— the — boy  was — going 
to  — die  —  if  he  —  didn't  —  git — away  — 
from — there,"  he  whispered,  "I  reckon — 


I- 


-lost  n 


.     "  Poor  little  Lucy !  "  said  Rocklin. 

"  Amen,"  replied  his  brother.  "  I — 
lost —  my  —  sense.  Shake  —  my —  hand, 
Wally,"  he  murmured.  "You — don't — 
mind — looking — out — after     Lucy    and — 


the- 


vy  ^ 


"Dou't,  Ned,  don't  go  talking  like 
that,"  pleaded  Wallace.  "I'm  going  to 
git  you  well." 

"If — you'll — only — put  your  —  hand — 
on  my — head.  .  .  Thank — you — Wally.  .  .  . 
I  must — have — lost — my — sense.  But — I 
never — touched — the — box.  I — left — it— 
by — the  road,  when — 1 — came — to — my — 


"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Wallace. 

A  feeble  smile  flickered  across  the 
haggard  face.  "You  —  licked — me  — 
Walty,"  Ned  whispered  faintly,  "  licked — 
me  fair — at  the — summit — the  only — time 
I — eve  r — tunie  d — robber." 

"  What,  you  I— oh,  I  didn't  know  it  was 
you!  "  cried  Wallace  suddenly.  ,  "  I 
wouldn't  have  fought  if  I  had  knowed. 
Ned — look  up,  old  man — look  up.  Don't 
you  remember  the  lickings  you  've  given 
me  ?  Ned— can't  you  speak  ?  Don't — 
don't  do  that — I  'II  give  you  a  thousand — 
1  '11  do  anything  if  only  you  '11  git  up  and 
lick  me  again.     Ned " 

"  Licked — me — fair  and — square.  God 
b-1-e-s-s  —  y-o-u,"  said  the  faltering 
whisper,  and  the  faintest  of  smiles  crept 
to  and  remained  upon  the  motionless 
lips. 

The  candle  sputtered,  flared  a  second — 
and  the  light  was  gone  for  ever. 
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By     DARBY     STAFFORD. 


TO  Rpcak  of  a  residence  which  is 
situated  in  an  ouiskirt  of  a  huge 
town  as  a  country  home  may  appear  on 
the  face  of  it  slightly  anomalous — if  not, 
indeed,  "'  writ  sarcastic  " ;  for  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  other   than   .Midlanders,   Birmingham 


the  reader  who  does  not  know  the  district 
will  accept  the  assurance  that  even  the 
northern  side  of  (he  chief  Midlaml  city  is 
less  black  than  it  is  painted  by  Ihe  imagin- 
ation of  non-residents;  and  that  Itirming- 
ham's  southerly  suburbs  are  fair  and 
pleasant  in  the  extreme.     Certainly  those 


:  :'^'*f^^?I§i?^^^^^^ 


and    "the  lila.k  Country  "  stand  for  one 
and  the  same  thinjr. 

Into  the  great  and  important  physical, 
and  other,  distinctions  be hve I 'n  "  the  best- 
govcmed  city  in  Kngland  "  and  the  con- 
course of  lesser  towns  that  lie  to  the  north 
and  west  of  it,  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  initiate  any  person  who  is  not 
himself  "  real  fiirminfham  " ;  but  perhaps 


of    the 


who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  gnin 
le  gardens  anil  grounds 
Colonial  .Secreiarj's  home  near 
Jloseley  will  have  no  difficulty  in  .lis- 
cerning  the  appropriateness  of  the  title 
of  this  anicle. 

From  only  one  point  outside  the  estate 
itself  is  the  house  clvail'j  sw\Vi\c  \  ■a.v.iJi  «;s^\», 
that   vaiixatic  -  (poMYvA   ^^  Ww\%   T»jsS&i 
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covered  Dy  the  builder.    The  thick  shrub-     the  pleasant  and  carefully  kept  grounds 
beries  which  skirt  the  park,  and  the  high     form  such  a  thoroughly  suitable  setting, 
walls     around     the     gardens,    render     it  But   for    the    recent    rapid   growth    of 


necessary  to    obtain    permisi 
over    the    estate    in    order    to    gain    an 
idea  of   its   extent  and    beauty,   and   to 
admire    fully    the    residence    of    which 


walk      King's    Heath — the    only  portion   of  the 

L    an      outside  world  discernible  from  the  lower 

of  Highbury — no  suggestion  of 

a  town  would  be  found. 


ckaubbilain'3  ■ 
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give  an  air  of  remoteness  to  the 
residence  which  is  the  subject  oi 
this  sketch. 

For  easiness  of  access,  con- 
venience of  appointment,  and 
charm  of  immediate  surroundings, 
Highbury  is  almost  an  ideal  dH-ell- 
ing  for  a  public  man.  Here  may 
1)0  ensured  entire  freedom  from 
noisy  ititerruption,  and  here,  too, 
may  he  found  the  true  recreatiOD 
which  lies  in  congenial  occupatioa 
to  one  who  loves  his  gardens,  as 
it  is  well  known  Mr.  Chamberlain 


Whin  the  h. 
built,  nut  so  lonjf  ago, 
itwasan  almost  purely 
country  prospect  that 
the  outlook  took  in. 
Since  thi-ii,  as  already 
intimalfd.thcvifM(m 

our    silk-    hus    SUIIK- 

what  diangrd.  Mr. 
CluunbiTlain  hiuisrlf. 
in  s|ii)rtiv('  mood,  on 
a  public  tl-stivi;  occa- 
sion lately  at  Kings 
Heath,  iiuotod  the 
elder     Mr.    WdKir's 
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will 
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sin>pU.  t 

olJtrr  h 

i-Hiir 

■  .SU/I/CI 

■III  J 

far  rciiiovcd  to 

ana  Ihv. 

<lot's.  The  busiest  statesman 
of  his  day,  with  an  unusual 
burtlen  of  rcsjMnsibility  and 
anxiety  on  his  .shoulilcrs.  the 
lirst  liritish  Colonial  SecreUty 
of  the  tttfntifih  ccnttuy 
assuredly  needs  the  repose  and 
refreshment  to  be  found  in  his 
country  <lwc]ling ;  and  what- 
ever may  l>e  the  colour  of  the 
reader's  politics,  he  will  not 
Ikj^rudge  the  peaceful  home 
surri>undings  of  one  of  the 
most  hard  -  worked  and 
harassed  men  of  modem 
times. 
iti-worlhy  tli.il  many  <.f  the  lead- 
smen of  iau-  have  been  men  of 
sti's.  t(.  ivhum  trees  and  flowers 
ani\  ihc  geiwraV  'itvf.Vuws.v,  vj(  i,\\e  countij 
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have  atforded  grateful  change  and  relief 
from  din  of  tongues  and  strife  of  party. 
Hughenden,  Hawarden,  Hatfield  —  one 
thinks    of   these  and   many  more ;    and 


/ 


to-day  Higiihury  gives  the  like  relief  to  its 
owner  and  constant  improver. 

The  writer  made  no  attempt  to  obtain 
permission  to  viciv  the  interior  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  house,  feeling  that 
the  sacredness  of  domestic  life  mav  well 
protect  even  a  public  man's  habitation 
from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  merely 
curious  ;  but  the  well-known  readiness 
of  the  proprietor  of  Highbury  to  allow 
interested 


V  i  e  w  h  i  s 
grounds  was 
taken  adv.m- 
tafte  of  ivith 
the      feelin.i; 


results  of  a  kindly  permitted  photographic 
survey  are  here  given  to  the  reader. 

Some,  perhaps,  may  think  that  summer 
would  have  been  the  most  appropriate 
season  for 
securing  pic- 
tures. But 
the  estate  is 
so  profuseljr 
wooded  that 
only  when 
the  foliage  is 
off  the  tree* 
is  it  possible 
to  obtain  un- 
broken %-iem 
of  the  botne 
and  groundl. 
Even  io 
winter  the 
house  is  <lifG- 
cult  to  photo- 
graph owing 
to  the  nearness  of  trees.  A  wide-angle  lens 
and  careful  selection  of  view-points  were 
necessary  for  the  securing  of  such  pictures 
as  are  here  given.  The  main  disadvantage 
of  the  season  chosen  ivas  found  to  lie  in 
the  absence  of  the  summer  luxuriance  of 
some  of  the  flower  -  growths — a  disad- 
vantage nhich  was  felt  and  commented 
upon  regretfully  by  the  head  gardener, 
who,   on  the  presentation  of  credentials. 


'*^i:^'"*' 

^m^.--* 


thai 

publi 


t  h. 


concernntf,' 
the  getieral 
surroundings 
of  one  «  hose 
name  is  now 
so  often  on 
t'ls  Jips.  A 
of    the 


few 
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reodered  the  writer  eveiy  aid  in  his  search 
for  suitable  "  bits." 

The  park  is  snug  and  pretty,  and  affords 
pasturage  to  a  particularly  fine  herd  of 
cattle,  understood  to  be  the  special  hobby 
of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain.     Landscape 


the  fact  that  some  twenty-live  gardeners 
are  employed  "  under  the  glass  and  on  the- 
ground,"  as  one  of  them  said,  in  additioik 
to  a  number  of  men  of  more  general 
occupation  about  the  estate.  The  lawns- 
and  shrubberies  are  full  of  delightful 
surprises  —  pretty 
■hollows,  secluded 
-  pools,  picturesque 
groupings  of  .shrubs, 
and  trees,  ivtalth  of 
foliage.  One  may 
wander  in  delight, 
and  wonder  what 
lovely  thing  will  ncKt 
be  seen  —  for  each 
niiing    path 


to 


;ad    to    : 


:  fair 


gardening  has  had  full  exurcise.  and  is 
still  in  progress.  In  conversation  with 
some  of  the  men  engaged  on  the  estate,  it 
became  evident  that  the  owner  is  a  much 
more  active  man  than  is  generally  known, 
and  that  his  supposed  aversion  to  waliiing 
exercise  does  not  prevent  diligent  per- 
ambulation of  his 
own  estate,  at  least. 
As  one  of  the  gard- 
eners put  it:  "The 
master  is  always  going 
about,  looking  after 
things.when  at  home." 
There  is  a  delightful 
little  lake  in  the  park, 
and  the  tamcness  of 
the  wild  ducks  (if  such 
a  contradiction  in 
terms  may  be  used) 
is  evidence  that  the 
waterfowl  lead  an 
almost  entirely  undis- 
turbed existence.  In 
the  distance  was  seen 
a  stork,  solemnly 
balancing  himself  on  one  long  leg,  and 
suspiciously  eyeing  the  man  with  the 
camera. 

The  gardens  themselves  are  extensive  ; 
bow  extensive  may  be  partly  gathered  from 


spot    more    charming 
than  the  last. 
^^^^  All   the    world   has- 

heard  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's famed  orchid-houses  ;  but  it  is  not 
a  group  of  orchid-houses  only  that  the- 
visitor  finds.  ;\Irs.  Chamberlain  is  as  fond 
of  flowers  as  her  illustrious  husband  is  p 
and  the  latter  is  not  a  cuUivator  of  orchids- 
merely.  Orchids  there  are,  it  Is  true — 
orchids  beautiful,    and  some  of  them  so- 


rare  and  valuable  that  a  considerate  person 
hesitates  about  turning  a  lens  in  the 
direction  of  the  precious  blossoms,  though 
the  gardener  hastens  to  assure  the  visitor 
that  there  is  not  much  of  a  show  at  this. 
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lime  of  thu  year.     Carnations  arc  favourite     thousands  of  blooms,  the  plants 
^lowers  at  Highbury,  one  learns.     Indeed,      in  uirc-baskets  from  the  roof.    The 


it  woukt  be  difficult  I 
■arc  not  favourites,  t 
variety  ami  the  cat 
■each  kind.  One  cor 
with    begonias,  will    ■ 


say  ivh.'it  flowers  "  pink  of  perfection,"  and  not  the  vestige 

judge    by    llicir  of  a  [)un  intended. 

bestowed    u[ion  Immediately  oj^ning  out  of  the  tlnw- 

Tvatory,    ^'lowing  ing  -  room    is    the     large    conservatory, 

LT   hnger  in   the  sheltering  tall  palms  and  a  bewilderingfy 


writer's  memi)ry  as  "a  thing  of  beatily"  :  beautiful  cnllfclinn  of  chrysanihcmuiDS 
ewri-  WiwxwH  nf  the  same  shade  and  othiir  linwers.  Out  of  this  blaze  of 
■of  the  mosi  iklUiitc  fiiiik — himdreds  oS     Vighi  and  W\\\wi\.  oAvi>it  <:nv<i f.Vi,v%  tato  a 
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side  are  doors,  leading  into  ' 
each  sacred  to  its  own  particular  flower: 
orchids,  begonias,  cyclamens,  primulas, 
foliage-plants  —  a  house  for  each,  and 
more  than  one  for  some.  Flowers  and 
plants,  bewildering  in  their  variety — what 
particular  "  house  "  is  there  not  ? 

These  are  conservatories  pure  and 
simple  for  the  display  of  flowers  in  bloom. 
The  forcing-houses  and  greenhouses  arc 
elsewhera  ;  and,  to  anyone  conversant  with 
the  niceties  of  high-class  gardening,  are  of 
the  greatest  interest.  But  it  would  require 
a  horticultural  expert  to  write  of  them. 

With  the  foregoing  inadequate  attempt 
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of   the 

a  liiiig  corridor,  fringed  and 
I  nitli  plains  of  many  kin>ls,  nnis 
msiderable  distance.      .Along   its 


ti)  describe  what  so 
much  delighted  the 
writer  during  his  brief 
survey  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary's  couatrjr 
home  he  is  fain  to  be 
content,  in  the  hope 
that  the  pictures,  at 
least,  will  enable  the 
reader  to  share  hb 
appreciation  of  the 
lovely  spot  where  the 
best-known  man  in  the 
Morld  just  now,  and 
the  busiest  statesman 
of  the  day,  finds  retire- 
ment and  rest,  freed 
m  the  attacks  of  opjranents  and  critics, 
I  the  perhaps  even  more  distracting 
iiitions  of  frieiuid  and  followers. 
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TRYING    IT    ON    THE    DOG. 


By   A.  R  TAYLER 


STEPHEN  MASSEY,  my  Australian 
cousin,  is  one  of  those  big  muscular 
men  whom  it  is  nice  to  have  for  a  friend, 
and  in  whose  company  it  is  easy  to  pass 
in  a  crowd,  people  giving  way  before  him 
as  if  he  were  a  Prince.  The  determined 
expression  on  his  face  always  seems  to  me 
like  a  notice,  **  This  man  is  dangerous  to 
quarrellers." 

Stephen  was  sitting  with  me  one  day 
after  lunch  when  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
•'  What  are  you  going  to  show  me  this 
afternoon  ?  " 

At  the  risk  of  incurring  the  giant's 
wrath  I  replied,  "  Before  I  attempt  to 
show  j'ou  at  all,  I  must  ask  you  to  go 
upstairs,  shave,  and  put  on  a  stick-up 
collar.  One  does  these  things  in  England 
when  one  goes  out  on  business  or  even 
pleasure,  you  know." 

Stephen  laughed.  "  In  Australia,"  he 
said,  "we  take  off  our  collars  for  work; 
and  as  for  our  hair — well,  we  just  leave  it 
to  itself." 

"  You  mean  you  leave  it  on  yourself,"  I 
broke  in.  "  You  are  a  horrible  sight  just 
now  with  your  unshaven  chin." 

It  was  perhaps  rash  of  me,  being  a  man 
of  small  stature  and  less  strength,  to  make 
this  rude,  but  none  the  less  true,  state- 
ment as  to  his  contribution  to  the  ugly 
things  of  this  world  ;  but  I  remembered 
he  was  my  cousin,  and  I  trusted  he  would 
remember  it  too,  and  not  seek  to  coerce 
me  into  making  pleasanter,  albeit  untrue, 
remarks.  For  I  had  suffered — ves,  suffered 
deeply,  and  in  silence.  In  common  with 
other  little  men,  I  am  not  devoid  of  con- 
ceit, and  when  I  take  my  walks  abroad  I 
imagine  that  the  majority  of  the  dwellers 
io  this  workaday  world    have    little  else 
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to   do  but  look  at  me ;   therefore  I  am 
scrupulous  as  to  my  personal  appearance. 
Now  my  Antipodean  cousin  had  been  with 
me  for  a  week,  and  being  a  man  of  great 
energy,  he  had  insisted  on  walking  over 
half  London,  though   1    had  vainly  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  take  a  hansom  occa- 
sionally, arguing  that  if  someone  did  not 
patronise  these  vehicles  they  would  soon 
be  things  of  the  past,     l^ut  Stephen  was 
obdurate,    hence    my   sufferings.      I   had 
walked  with   him  from   Piccadilly  Circus 
to    Hammersmith,    from    Hampstead    to 
Waterloo,    from    Charing    Cross    to    the 
Albert   Docks,   and   on   these   excursions 
we   had  met  many  of  my  friends.     Now 
Stephen's  costume  may  have  been  com- 
fortable, even  picturescjue,  but  it  was  not 
what   one  expects  to  meet  in   the  small 
part  of  this  great  city  which   is  occupied 
by    Society.      He   wore    a    large    squash 
hat,  a  turn-down  collar  with  a  red  tie,  a 
loose  velvet  jacket,  rough  baggy  trousers, 
and    heavy    boots ;    while   in   his   hands, 
which   were   never   graced    by  gloves,   he 
carried  a  knobbed  stick.     Naturally,  there- 
fore, when  I  happened  to  be  walking  with 
him,  and  met  any  friends,  they  had  mar- 
velled ;     and     being     gifted     with    quite 
unnecessary  tongues,  they  had  put  their 
thoughts   into   speech.     Some  had  asked 
me   why  I  had   brought   my  gamekeeper 
up  to  town ;  others  suggested  that  I  must 
have  bought  a  mine,  and  this  was  one  of 
the   fixtures   that   I    was    forced    to    take 
over ;  while,  again,  it  was  given  out  that 
I  proposed  to  start  an  exhibition  at  Earl's 
Court,  and  that  Stephen  was  my  leading 
man.     One  and  all  agreed  that  he  wanted 
shaving,  and  some  were  even  kind  enough 
to  give  me  the  addresses  of  their  barbers. 
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**  Shaving  is  a  nuisance,"  remarked 
Stephen  to  me,  as  he  filled  his  pipe  with 
remarkably  potent  tobacco.  **  Can't  think 
why  anyone  ever  suggested  it.  By  the 
way,  did  I  ever  tell  you  the  yarn  of  the 
man  down  Sydney  way,  who  invented  a 
depilatory  sort  of  stuff  that  stopped  your 
hair  growing  ?  " 

•*  No,"  I  replied'. 

**  It  was  a  great  idea,  and  was  intended 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  bother  of  shaving. 
I'll  tell  you  all  about  it." 

Stephen  settled  himself  comfortably  in 
an  armchair,  having  first  thrown  the 
cushion  on  the  floor;  then,  putting  his 
heavily  booted  f(*et  on  my  best  sofa,  he 
began — 

**  About  four  years  ago  a  chap  arrived 
in  Sydney  who  seemed  to  have  nothing 
to  do  ;  I  don't  know  why  he  came,  except, 
I  suppose,  nobody  wanted  him  in  England. 
Lazy,  idle  sort  of  fellow  —  few  ideas ; 
tried  to  play  your  heavy  Piccadilly  swell 
game.  That  sort  of  thing  no  go  over 
there.  Seems  he  was  a  bit  of  a  scientist 
in  his  way,  and  whenever  he  wasn't  play- 
ing billiards  he  was  messing  about  with 
chemicals.  1  met  him  once,  and  found 
him  rather  a  dull  dog,  but  we  had  one 
subject  in  common  —  the  nuisance  of 
shaving.  He  told  mv,  tliat  he  nearly 
always  cut  himself,  and  that  each  morning 
when  he  shaved  he  *  skated  upon  the 
margin  of  Eternity,'  whatever  he  meant 
by  that.  I  remarked  that  I  didn't  care  to 
risk  my  life  so  often  ;  once  in  five  or 
six  days  was  quite  enough  for  me.  He 
looked  horrified  at  this,  but  went  on  to 
say  that  it  was  his  life's  work  to  invent 
something  to  take  the  place  of  shaving. 
Much  as  I  disliked  the  fellow,  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  that  if  he  did  this,  he 
wouldn't  be  quite  useless.  He  was  one 
of  your  very  dark  customers — black  hair, 
blue  jowl,  and  all  that,  so  I  suppose  he 
felt  strongly  on  the  subject.  Wanted 
to  get  some  stuff  to  save  himself  trouble, 
idle  beggar ;  but  I  was  interested  in  what 
he  told  me,  and  I  hoped,  for  purely 
personal  reasons,  that  he  would  succeed. 
After  I  had  left  him,  though,  knowing  he 
was  a  lazy  man,  I  was  afraid  he  would 
S'l've  up  the  notion   and   merely  grow  a 


beard.    Personally,  I  can't  grow  a  com- 
plete one. 

**  Well,  I  didn't  see  him  again  for  some 
months,  and  then  I  met  him  by  chance  in 
the  club.  Imagine  my  joy  when  I  saw  he 
was  still  clean-shaven.  Awfully  excited  he 
was — said  he  *d  discovered  some  liquid,  a 
chemical  concoction,  which  he  thought 
would  remove  hair  painlessly  and  take 
the  place  of  razors.  A  little  rubbed  on  the 
chin  with  a  sponge  would  destroy  the  roots 
of  the  hair  for  ever  without  injury  to  the 
skin.  Constant  application  for  a  week  or 
so  was  all  that  was  necessar}*.  He  was 
quite  cocky  about  the  invention,  saving 
there  would  be  no  need  for  any  more 
morning  shaves  in  bad  lights  and  in  a 
hurry,  no  more  ringing  for  hot  water  which 
was  cold  when  it  arrived,  no  more  cuts,  no 
more  trouble,  no  more  temper — indeed,  he 
declared  with  joy,  he  would  now  be  able  to 
lie  in  bed  for  ten  minutes  longer  each  day. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  his 
lotion,  he  said — he  had  used  it  himself, 
and  he  had  not  shaved  for  a  fortnight.  I 
looked  at  him  ;  the  blue  appearance  which 
he  used  to  have  about  the  chin  had  entirely 
disappeared,  and  he  was  as  clean  and  soft 
as  if  he  had  never  used  a  razor.  Naturally 
I  asked  him  to  give  me  a  bottle  of  his 
liquid  ;  but  he  curtly  refused,  as  he  said  he 
was  patenting  the  discover}',  and  when  it 
came  out  he  would  make  his  fortune. 
Some  people  are  so  selfish,  and  won't  help 
suffering  humanity,  even  when  it  is  in  their 
power ! 

**  There  was  a  man  called  Hutchins  in 
the  club  that  day  — sort  of  fellow  who 
went  about  the  countr}'  collecting  freaks 
and  curiosities,  like  Noah  did,  and  exhibit- 
ing them.  Nasty  collection  of  horrors  he 
had  got ,  I  should  just  like  to  have  had 
a  day  among  them  with  my  gun.  Hutchins 
overheard  our  conversation,  and,  being  a 
pushing  kind  of  chap,  he  made  me  intro- 
duce him  to  Grafton — that  was  the  name 
of  the  inventor  fellow.  I  didn't  know  what 
he  wanted  then,  but  it  came  out  afterwards. 

*'  Seems  Hutchins  scented  business  in 
the  scheme,  and  wanted  to  profit  by  it,  as 
at  that  time  he  was  very  much  in  want  of 
some  new  feature  to  attract  the  public  to 
his  show.    At  any  rate,  the  long  aMd  short 
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Hif  it  vas  that  he  made  an  agreement  with 
Grafton  to  supply  him  with  money  to 
tmng  out  the  stuff,  if  Grafton  undertook 
to  delay  its  public   production    for  three 


"  Now,  in  order  to  get  Grafton  to  agree 
to  his  plan,  Hutchins  promised  to  pay  him 
so  much  for  each  hairless  animal  that  he 
produced,  besides   a  percentage  on  the 


■U  tkt  end  .■/ 


yean.  Hutchins  was  a  far-seeing  man, 
and  generally  knew  what  the  public  desired 
long  before  it  knew  itself.  A  new  sensa- 
tion was  wanted,  and  Hutchins  determined 
to  supply  it  by  producing  hairless  animals, 
snd  exhibiting  them  as  natural  wonders. 
Not  a  bad  notion,  eh  ? 


takings  from  their  exhibition.  Grafton 
agreed  on  one  condition — that  he  alone 
should  make  the  liquid,  and  that  no  one 
else,  not  even  Hutchins,  should  know  the 
secret  of  its  composition, 

"All    prcliminar>-   details    thus     being 
settled,  they  began  the  attempt  to  produce 
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hairless  animals.  First  beast  to  be  experi- 
mented on  was  Hutchins's  fat  spaniel, 
whose  only  mission  in  life  seemed  to  be 
to  frighten  old  ladies  and  trip  up  short- 
sighted elderly  men.  They  shoved  this 
cur  into  a  barrel  of  the  stuff  for  a  few 
seconds  every  day,  and  sure  enough,  at 
the  end  of  a  week  the  wretched  beast  was 
absoliftely  without  a  hair.  It  looked  a 
disgusting,  almost  indecent  sight — sort  of 
pinkyrgrey  coloured  body,  and  so  round 
and  fat — just  like  a  pig. 

"They  were  wild  with  delight.  The 
dog,  \krhich  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  best 
of  hejalth  after  the  loss  of  its  hair,  was 
sent  pff  to  a  farm  in  the  country  to  be 
kept,  'and  was  shut  up  in  a  shed  out  of 
sight.  So  far  the  result  was  eminently 
satisfactory,  and  Hutchins  determined  to 
contihue  the  experiments  without  delay. 

'*  Next  animal  was  a  large  truculent- 
looking  anthropoid  ape — such  a  brute,  and 
yet  so  human.  By  the  way,  I  \e  seen  one 
or  two  men  in  Piccadilly  just  like  it.  They 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  it  into  the 
barrel ;  however,  they  succeeded  at  last, 
and  after  about  a  fortnight  it  was  perfectly 
bald  all  over.  Hutchins  had  the  town 
placarded  with  advertisements — 

**  *The  Hairless  Ape — the  New  Missing 
Link.  All  former  so-called  missing  links 
have  been  merely  hairy  people  ;  this  is  an 
ape  with  a  skin  like  a  man.  The  most 
human  animal  ever  seen. 

**  *  Proof  of  the  Darwinian  theory — 
interestinjg  to  all  anthropologists  —  no 
one  should  miss  it.  The  discovery  of  the 
Century.* 

**  This  imposing  rhodomontade  was 
scattered  broadcast  through  the  town,  a 
proof  of  Hutchins* s  inventive  power,  and 
an  indication  of  the  gullibility  of  the 
multitude. 

**The  bait  was  a  tempting  one,  and  the 
public  rose  blindly ;  nothing  was  talked 
of  but  the  new  hairless  freak,  while  even 
the  barbers  of  the  town  wore  a  depressed 
and  saddened  mien. 

'*  On  the  opening  night  the  hall  was 
packed  from  floor  to  ceiling.  I  went  with 
some  pals  to  see  the  show.  Half  of  it  was 
over  when  Hutchins,  looking  like  an 
electric    advertisement    behind    diamond 


rings  and  studs,  stepped  on  to  the 
stage  and  announced,  with  much  im- 
portance, that  he  would  now  introduce 
to  the  privileged  many  present  the 
greatest  wonder  of  the  age,  the  Hairless 
Ape.  There  was  a  sudden  hush  in  the 
audience,  and  the  silence  was  so  great 
that,  as  my  neighbour  remarked,  one  could 
almost  hear  oneself  pick  up  a  pin  from  the 
floor. 

**  Everyone  waited  in  breathless  excite- 
ment. Nothing  happened  for  a  minute,, 
and  then  there  was  a  loud  crash  behind 
the  stage,  a  noise  as  of  the  feet  of  those 
who  run,  cries  of  *  Stop  hiiti ! '  *  Catch 
him  !  *  *  He  has  got  loose  ! '  followed  by 
stranger  noises.  Suddenly  on  to  the 
stage  there  sprang  what  appeared  to  be 
a  naked  human  being,  looking  cold,  un- 
comfortable, and  fierce.  It  flew  at  the 
smiling,  bowing  Hutchins,  and  sent  him 
sprawling  on  his  back ;  then,  evidently 
desiring  to  produce  harmony  in  an 
assemblage  that  was  getting  flat  and  dis- 
cordant, it  jumped  into  the  orchestra,  and 
turned  its  musical  genius  to  use  among 
the  instruments.  It  tore  open  the  big 
drum  as  if  it  were  searching  for  a  lost 
threepenny  bit ;  then,  seizing  the  cymbals, 
it  produced  appalling  noises,  which  seemed 
to  frighten  it  as  much  as  they  did  the 
hearers. 

*'  Next,  abandoning  the  orchestra,  it 
mixed  with  the  audience,  and  began 
throwing  chairs  about  and  assaulting 
anyone  whom  it  could  reach.  Hats,  coats, 
umbrellas,  and  sticks  were  sent  flying 
through  the  air,  no  one  attempting  to 
recover  their  property.  Never  was  there 
such  a  scene  of  confusion.  The  ladies 
screamed,  looked  inclined  to  faint,  and, 
thinking  better  of  it,  made  a  wild  rush 
for  the  doors.  The  men  remained  for  a 
moment,  hesitating  whether  they  ought 
to  attempt  to  suppress  the  ape  or  provide 
him  with  some  necessary  clothes ;  then, 
with  one  consent,  they  joined  the  ladies 
who  were  struggling  at  the  exits.  Alone 
stood  the  ape,  wildly  waving  chairs,  hats, 
bonnets,  and  other  articles  which  the 
audience  in  their  hurry  had  left  behind ; 
and  at  the  same  time  roaring  and  chatte,r- 
ing  at  the  top  of  its  voice.    People  were 
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hurriedly  leaving  the  buildiag, 
ing  that  it  was  a  horrible  exhibi* 
-iodecent,  degrading,  immoial,  one 
night  to  be  stopped  at  once.  Some 
Even  sure  that  it  was  a  man  who  had 


by  a  fann  hand,  who  evidently  judged  by 
appearances,  was  shot  up  in  a  sty  with 
some  young  pigs.  Subsequently  all  these 
pigs  met  their  doom,  and  had  been  made 
into  alluring  pork  sausages.  Several  of  the 
mad,  and  I  must  confess  that,  if  people  who  ate  these  developed  curious 
not  known  better,  I   should   have      foims  of  blood-poisoning,  while  the  man 

i  with  them.    I  heard  afterwards  that      who  had  charge  of  the  pig-sty  died  under 
eventually  caught,  and  overpowered      strange  circumstances,  his  family  relating 

extreme  difficulty,  but  by  that  time     that  one  of  the  pigs  had,  in  an  unaccount* 

jne  had  left  the  building  in  a  rage.         able  manner,   attacked    and  bitten   him. 

he  next  day  the  police  came  down      No  cause    could    be    assigned   for   this 

closed    the    show,   owing  to 

complaints    of    the    people.  .^ — -'''^*.         ' 

lins's  license  was  withdrawn, 

le  was  forbidden  to  perform 

dney  for  the  future,  owing  to 
was  described  as   '  the   in- 

t  production  and  exhibition 

■airless  ape  like  unto  a  man.' 

leanwhile    the   wily   Grafton 

>ocketed  his  money  and  dis- 

red. 

he  outcry  against    Manager 

tins  increased,  and  in  order 

IT  himself,  he — metaphorically 

ing  only — lost  his  hair  and 

wledged  the  whole  business, 

g  that  the  ape  had  been  made 

ss    by    means    of    Grafton's 

tion.      Under  pressure   from 

uthorities,  he  destroyed   the 

J,  poured  away  the  barrel  of 

,  and  everything  seemed  over. 

rnfortunately,    Hutchins   had 
8  bit  too  'cute,  for,  fearing 

Grafton  might  bilk  him,  he 

Slled   two   bottles  from   the   barrel 

le  depilatory,   so  as  to  have  some 

E  stuff  by  him  in  case  of  accidents. 

!  bottles  he  had  placed  in  his  room, 

ly  way  of  disguising  their  contents, 

labelled    them   'Hair  Wash.'     His 

having  found  them,  had  for  several 

■pplied  the  wash  to  her  own  and  her 

vn's   heads.     Result  was  that  very 

J  they  were  all  quite  bald,  with  no 

w  of  their  hair  ever  growing  again. 

"his  was  a  nasty  one  for  Hutchins, 

was  not  all.    The  hairless  fat  dog, 

I  had  been  kept  in   close  seclusion 

B  &im  in  case  the  ape  failed,  had 

ed  one  night,  and  upon  its  recaptnre     foor  childim  al\  ^a^An&  's^V<c»a.\>«.  \«i»i^ 


a  vild  rush  far  Iht  daori. 


until  someone  remembered  the  missing 
dog;  the  farmer,  on  being  questioned, 
stating  that,  prior  to  its  disappearance,  it 
had  evinced  s>'mptoms  which  he  now 
thought  might  have  been  those  of  hydro- 
phobia. This  brought  more  trouble  for 
Hutchins,  since  the  dog  was  traced  back 
to  him  as  owner,  and  he,  poor  man,  was 
still  hunting  in  vain  for  Grafton. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  above  trouble, 
the  authorities  inflicted  a  heavy  fine  on 
the  wretched  Hutchins,  and  this,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  his  other  losses,  made 
him  bankrupt.  He  was  in  a  bad  state 
now — without   money,    with    a  wife     and 
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couldn't  exhibit),  an  excellent  business 
ruined,  his  reputation  as  a  go-ahead 
manager  gone,  the  secret  of  the  depilatory 
and  the  whereabouts  of  the  inventor 
equally  unknown.  This  was  the  reward 
of  enterprise  t 

"One  thing  remained  for  him — to  find 
Grafton.  To  Hutchins  it  seemed  an 
impossible  task,  since  no  trace  of  the 
missing    man     remained.      Fact    of   the 


Through  the  parii 


matter  was  that  Grafton  had  used  his 
invention  on  himself  as  a  means  of  dis- 
guise. All  his  fine  wavy  black  hair  had 
come  off,  and  in  its  place  he  ivas  wearing 
a  heavy  brown  wig.  In  this  state  he  hung 
about  Sydney  for  some  time. 

"One  night  he  went  into  a  drinking- 
saloon.  Through  the  partition  he  heard  a 
voice  raised  in  anger,  whJcli  he  knew  to 
be  that  of  Hutchins.  He  was  evidently 
telling  some  friends  all  about  his  troubles, 
and  what  he  meant  to  do  to  the  author  of 
them.      The    old    saying   about    listeners 


never  hearing  any  good  of  themselves 
was  in  this  instance  partly  wrong,  foe 
Grafton's  attentive  cars  soon  gleaned 
matters  of  great  personal  importance. 

"  '  Whenever  and  wherever  I  meet  that 
rascally  inventor  I  shall  kill  him,'  said  the 
voice. 

"That  was  enough  for  Grafton.  He 
paid  for  his  drink,  hurriedly  left  the 
saloon,  and  returned  to  his  lodgings. 
Once  there  he  decked  himself  out  in  his 
smartest  clothes,  sauntered  down  to  the 
Harbour,  and  calmly  walked  on  board  a 
steamer  whith  he  noticed  was  flying  the 
Blue  Peter.  He  went  in  to  the  first-class 
saloon,  and  there  sat  till  the  boat  started. 
That  evening  he  did  himself  well,  eating 
and  drinking  as  a  first-class  passenger ; 
and  it  being  a  hot  night,  he  slept  on  deck. 
On  the  morrow  the  steward  politely  asked 
him  for  hi.s  ticket.  Having  none,  he  was 
hauled  before  the  Captain,  who  decreed 
that,  as  the  vessel  didn't  stop  until 
Colombo,  he  should  be  sent '  forward '  to 
work  his  passage.  Much  good  he  must 
have  been. 

•'I  had  all  this  from  a  letter  which 
Grafton  wrote  to  me,  asking  for  a  loan  of 
money.  1  sent  him  some,  and  the  last  I 
hcarii  of  him  was  that  he  was  trying  to- 
make  a  fortune  among  the  coolies  in 
China  by  saving  them  the  trouble  of  their 
daily  shave.  Hutchins  now  keeps  a 
barber's  shop.     It  is  the  irony  of  fate. 

"  Isn't  it  a  pity  that  such  a  brilliant  dis- 
covery as  the  depilatory  should  be  lost 
to  the  world  ?  Germans  will  still  make 
fortunes  out  of  hollow-ground  razors  ;  men 
will  still  have  to  look  blue  and  dirty  about 
the  chin,  and  must  still  remember  to  pack. 
their  strops  and  shaving -soap;  and  all 
this  for  what  reason .'  Why,  merely 
because  Hutchins  was  too  enterprising 
and  grasping,  because  Grafton  was  a  lazy, 
selfish  fool,  and  because  that  ape  didn't 
know  how  to  behave  like  a  civilised  human 

"  Personall)',  I  call  it  a  shame — now  I'll- 
go  and  shave." 


ST.  JAMES'S    PALACE. 

REMINISCENCES     OF    ENGLISH     COURT    LIFE. 

By  WILLIAM  SIDEBOTHAM. 
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THE  remarkable  events  which  are 
focusscd  and  portrayed  in  the 
history  of  many  of  our  royal  palaces 
convey  in  nuce  not  only  the  striking 
changes  which  have  during  the  last  feu- 
centuries  taken  place  in  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  people,  but  give  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  "  solemn  paths  of  fame  "  by  which 
we  trace  the  countless  records  of  our 
country's  greatness.  But  there  is  much 
tragedy  as  well  as  comedy  connected  with 
these  memorials  of  the  past,  affording  a 
true  index  of  the  condition  of  society  to 
which  the  various  stirring  events  relate. 
St.  James's  Palace — one  of  the  most 
famous  of  London's  historic  buildings — 
is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  truth  of 
this  dictum;  for  since  the  site  was  acquired 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  1532  **  our  Court  at 
St.  James's  "  has  not  only  dominated  the 
politics  of  the  world,  but  its  royal  occu- 
pants have  always  exercised  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  social  and  fashionable  life 
of  the  people  of  the  Metropolis. 

Prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest  the 
Hospital  of  St.  James's  was  founded  on 
the  spot  for  the  reception  of  "fourteen 
sisters,  maidens  that  were  leprous,  living 
chastely  and  honestly  in  divine  service." 
Eight  *•  brethren "  were  appointed  to 
minister  to  their  spiritual  necessities,  and 
the  work  was  dedicated  to  St.  James. 
The  people  of  London,  who  even  at  that 
time  were  ever  ready  to  assist  charitable 
Work,  endowed  the  institution  with  lands, 
in  order  to  secure  a  permanent  income  for 
the  inmates.  King  Edward  L  confirmed 
these  gifts,  and  granted  to  the  foundation 


the  privilege  of  holding  an  annual  fair  in 
aid  of  the  funds.  The  hospital  seems  to 
have  continued  in  existence  until  it  was 
acquired  by  Henr)'  VII I. ,  who  gave  Chat- 
tisham  and  other  lands  in  Suffolk  in 
exchange  for  it.  1  le  pensioned  the  Sister- 
hood, and  afterwards  pulled  down  the 
structure.  According  to  Holinshead,  he 
**  purchased  all  the  meadows  about  St. 
James's,  and  there  made  a  faire  mansion 
and  a  parke  for  his  greater  commoditie 
and  pleasure."  It  is  not  definitely  known 
who  was  the  architect  of  the  **  Manor 
House,"  as  it  was  at  first  called,  but  it  is 
generally  considered  to  have  been  erected 
from  designs  by  Holbein.  Successive 
Kings  have  added  to  its  parks  and 
gardens,  while  the  buildings  have  been 
altered  as  occasion  required ;  bui  it  is 
long  since  St.  James's  Park  and  the  Green 
Park  were  royal  enclosures ;  while  the 
demolitions  and  rebuildings  of  later 
Hanoverian  times,  together  with  the  fire 
of  1 809,  have  so  altered  the  appearance  of 
this  old  home  of  the  Court  that  the  great 
gateway  facing  St.  James's  Street  is  nearly 
all  that  can  be  pointed  to  as  unchanged 
since  the  Palace  was  first  erected. 

It  was  while  occupying  this  building 
that  Hemry  VIII.  became  "  drunk  with 
absolute  power";  and,  beginning  by 
divorcing  Queen  Catherine  (who  bravely 
bore  her  wrongs  in  retirement)  and  then 
by  marrying  the  fair  Anne  Bole>Ti  (whom 
he  afterwards  caused  to  be  beheaded),  he 
not  only  blackened  the  royal  escutcheon 
by  some  of  the  foulest  crimes  which  are 
recorded  in  history,  but  set  in  motion  the 
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forces  which  resulted  in  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  and  the  revolution  of  1688. 
The  premature  death  of  Edward  and  the 
isolated  and  gloomy  life  of  Mary  (who,  it 
if  said,  had  a  heart  and  a  faith,  but  finding 
none  who  could  render  affection  for 
affection,  grew  sick  and  cruel,  leaving 
behind  the  name  of  "Bloody  Mary") 
are  only  incidents  in  this  terrible  drama. 
Although  Henry  divorced  Catherine,  he 
for  a  time  remained  popular  with 
Londoners,  and  when  he  married  Anne 
Boleyn  he  introduced  tournaments  and 
other  amusements  in  honour  of  the 
occasion,  besides  having  the  initials  of 
himself  and  his  Queen  entwined  in  a 
love-knot  on  the  carving  of  the  chimney- 
piece  in  the  old  Presence  Chamber.  The 
King  also  introduced  the  use  of  sedan- 
chairs,  and  Gay  in  the  ** Trivia'*  thus 
describes  Pall  Mall  on  a  Lev^e  day — 

Oh,  bear  me  to  the  paths  of  fair  Pall  Mall ! 

Safe  are  thy  pavements,  grateful  is  thy  smell  I 

At  distance  rolls  the  gilded  coach, 

Nor  sturdy  carmen  on  thy  walks  encroach  ; 

No  lets  would  bar  thy  ways   were  chairs  deny'd* 

The  soft  supports  of  laziness  and  pride ; 

Shops  breathe   perfumes,  through   sashes  ribbons 

glow, 
The  mutual  arms  of  ladies  and  the  beau. 

Mary  L  and  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales, 
having  died  in  the  Palace,  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  Charles  L,  who  not  only 
enlarged  the  building,  but  formed  the 
gallery  of  antique  statues,  which  had 
been  collected  for  him  by  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  and  also  fitted  up  the  chapel  on 
the  west  side,  which  has  since  been  known 
as  the  Chapel  Royal.  After  the  birth  of 
Charles  U.,  he  granted  the  use  of  the 
Palace  to  Marie  de'  Medici,  the  mother 
of  his  consort,  Henrietta  Maria,  but  this 
gave  great  offence,  and  eventually  Parlia- 
ment voted  her  ;^i 0,000  to  leave  the 
country.  She  went  to  Cologne,  where 
she  died  three  years  later  in  a  garret.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  follow  Charles  L  through 
his  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the  House  of 
Commons;  suffice  it  to  say  that  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Royalists  he  was  brought  to 
St.  James's,  where  he  bade  farewell  to  his 
children,  and  spent  his  last  night  on 
earth  within   its  walls.     Before   daybreak 


he  aroused  his  attendant,  who  during  the 
night  had  rested  on  a  pallet  by  the  royal  bed, 
saying,  **  He  had  a  great  work  to  do  that 
day."  After  attending  divine  service,  and 
partaking  of  a  glass  of  claret  and  a  small 
portion  of  bread,  he  walked  through  the 
Park  guarded  by  a  regiment  of  foot  and 
partisans  to  Whitehall,  where  he  was 
executed.  The  Duke  of  York  was  taken 
prisoner  when  Fairfax  entered  Oxford  in 
1646,  and  was  conveyed  to  St.  James's 
Palace,  but  eventually  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape.  After  the  Restoration  the  Duke 
returned  to  the  Palace  and  occupied  it 
until  his  coronation  as  James  H.  In  the 
old  bedchamber,  close  to  the  Lev^e  Room, 
the  son  of  James  II.  and  Mary  of  Modena 
was  bom  in  1688,  when  it  was  alleged 
that  the  King  and  Queen  endeavoured 
to  foist  on  the  nation  as  the  future 
Sovereign  a  child  which  had  been 
brought  in  the  place  in  a  warming- 
pan.  The  scandal,  however,  seemed  to 
have  no  basis  in  fact,  for  a  number  of 
persons  were  present  at  the  birth,  but 
the  bed  standing  close  to  the  back  stairs 
favoured  the  idea. 

Passing  to  the  reign  of  the  Georges,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  how  the  power  of 
the  Crown  had  by  this  time  diminished. 
George  I.  could  not  speak  English,  and  it 
is  on  record  that  at  his  first  council  there 
was  only  one  Minister  who  could  speak 
French,  while  German  was  unknown. 
This  does  not  seem  to  have  caused 
the  Ministers  much  inconvenience,  for 
the  King  left  all  State  affairs  in  their 
hands,  and  lived  the  life  of  a  private 
gentleman.  George  II.  was  not  more 
popular  than  his  predecessor :  in  fact, 
these  monarchs,  being  foreigners,  were 
looked  upon  by  the  people  of  London 
as  usurpers,  and  were  treated  accord- 
ingly, but  they  seem  to  have  kept  clear 
of  the  endless  struggles  and  disputes 
between  the  Whigs  and  Tories.  There 
was  at  this  time  practically  no  Court,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  both  these 
Sovereigns  became  taciturn  and  morose. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the 
morals  of  the  Courts  of  Charles  II.  and 
James,  and  it  is  generally  considered  that 
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the  "  Merrie  Monarch"  brought  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Enghsh  Court  to  its  lowest 
pitch ;  but  the  first  two  Georges  seem 
to  have  lived  equally  immoral  lives,  for 
they  kept  English  and  German  mistresses 
just  as  the  Stuarts  had  maintained  French 
ladies.  The  Duchess  of  Kendal  and  Miss 
Brett  both  had  apartments  in  the  Palace 
during  the  reign  of  George  I.  ;  while  his 
successor's  favourite  was  Mrs,  Howarcl. 
afterwards  the  Countess  of  Suffolk.     Mr. 
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"selling  to  the  King,"  as  Walpole 
heard,  "  his  noisy  honour  and  the  pos- 
session of  his  wife  for  a  pension  of  ^1 100 
a  year."  When  Queen  Caroline  was  on 
her  death-bed  she  advised  the  King  to 
marry  again,  but  George,  in  a  fit  of 
sobbing,  replied  :  "  Non,  j'aurai  des 
mattresses,"  To  this  the  Queen  re- 
marked :  "  Ah  !  Mon  Dieu  !  Cela 
n'empSche  pas." 

In  the  reign  of  George  IV.  the  Palace 


P.  Cnnningham.  in  his  "  Han<ibnok  nf 
London,"  gives  an  account  of  a  <]uarrcl 
between  Mi=s  Rroit  and  Princi-ss  Anne. 
The  former  had  ordered  a  door  which  led 
from  her  apartmrnts  to  the  garden  to  be 
broken  down,  I'lil  ihc  Princess  insisted  on 
its  being  bricked  up.  The  (juiirrcl  was  at 
its  height  when  the  King  suddenly  died, 
and  the  Princess  triumphed.  On  another 
occasion  Mrs.  Howard's  husband  appeared 
at  the  Palace,  and  demanded  that  his  wife 
should  he  restored  to  him.  but  after  a  noisy 
pr< >iesiation    he   was     induced    to   desist. 


was  not  used  as  a  royal  r.'sidL-nco,  although 
that  Sovereign  received  ihcrc  Princess 
Caroline,  his  bride.  The  reception 
which  he  gave  her  was  not  c.ilculated 
to  encourage  the  Princess,  and  was  the 
prelude  to  the  miscrv  which  followed. 
"  No  sooner  had  he  approached  her," 
says  the  chronicler,  "  than,  as  if  to  subdue 
the  qualms  of  irn-prcssible  disgust,  he 
desired  the  dignified  Envoy,  with  an  oath, 
to  bring  him  a  glass  of  brandy."  It  is 
added  that  "  ihe  Princess  expressed  sur- 
prise," bu:  to  ordinary  people  this  wuiiW. 
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seem  to  be  a  malapropism,  and  one  wishes 
that  Princess  Caroline  had  displayed  a 
little  more  spirit  in  regard  to  the  lack 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  etiquette. 
William  IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide  lived  at 


colour  having  a  long  crape  streamer. 
The  Headquarters  Staff  of  the  Army, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Lord  Roberts, 
holding  his  Field  -  Marshal's  baton, 
occupied    the  position  behind  the  guard. 


St.  James's  when  in  town,  but  Queen 
Victoria,  from  the  date  of  her  accession, 
used  it  only  for  official  business.  Levies, 
Drawing- Rooms,  and  occasionally  for  State 
balls. 

The  proclamations  of  the  Sovereigns  at 
the  Palace  have  always  been  conducted 
in  Friary  Court,  where  that  of  the  "  High 
and  Mighty  Prince  Albert  Edward  "recently 
took  place.  A  brief  description  of  the 
scene  may  be  interesting,  A  guard  of 
honour  composed  of  a  detachment  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards  was  posted  in  front  of 
the  Palace,  with  the  band  and  the  King's 
colour  in  the  centre,  the  drums  being 
muffled     with    black      covers,     and     the 


The  central  portion  of  the  balcony  was 
filled  with  a  brilliant  group,  including 
the  Mace-bearers  in  gorgeous  liveries, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  Marshal  ; 
the  Deputy  Garter,  the  York  Herald  ;  the 
Somerset  Herald,  the  Windsor  Herald, 
Rouge  Dragon,  Rouge  Croix,  and  Blue 
Mantle,  all  in  State  uniforms.  As  soon 
as  Big  Ben  had  struck  nuie  the  Slate 
Trumpeters  sounded  a  fanfare,  and  when 
its  echoes  had  died  away  the  Deputy 
Garter,  in  a  clear,  impressive  voice,  read 
the  proclamation  from  a  huge  parchment 
scroll,  declaring  that  "'The  High  and 
Mighty  Prince,  Albert  Edward,  is  now,  by 
the  Death  of  our  late  Sovereign  of  Happy 
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Alemory,  become  dur  only  lawful  and 
rightful  Liege  Lord  Edward  the  Seventh, 
by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of  India: 
To  whom  we  do  acknowledge  all  Faith 
and  constant  Obedience,  with  all  hearty 
and  humble  Affection  :  beseeching  God, 
by  whom  Kings  aud  Queens  do  reign,  to 
bless  the  Royal  Prince  Edward  the  Seventh 
with  long  and  happy  years  to  reign  over 
us."  As  soon  as  the  proclamation  had 
been  read  the  Deputy  Garter  in  a  loud 
voice  cried,  "God  Save  the  King!" 
whereupon  the  heralds  blcwanotherfanfare, 
the  band  played  the  National  Anthem,  the 
guard    of    honour    presented    arms,   the 


The  scene  when  Queen  Victoria  was- 
proclaimed  was  a  veiy  affecting  one. 
The  same  ceremonial  was  observed,  but 
her  Majesty  was  present  on  that  occasion 
and  witnessed  the  scene  from  the  open 
window  of  the  Tapestry  Room.  During 
the  ceremony  the  youthful  Sovereign  was 
so  overcome  that  she  burst  into  tears  ;  and, 
says  an  eye-witness,  "  notwithstanding  her 
earnest  endeavours  to  restrain  them,  they 
continued  to  How  in  torrents  down  her  now 
pallid  cheeks  until  she  retired  from  the 
window;  her  Majesty,  nevertheless, curtsied 
manytimesinacknowledgment  of  her  grate- 
ful sense  of  the  devotion  of  her  people." 

The  best  view  of  the  Palace  is  obtained 
from  St.  James's   Street.     Here  can   be 
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colour  was  lowered,  and  ilic  crowd  raised  a  seen  not  only  the  ancient  Gatehouse  and 

mighty  cheer.  This  brought  the  interesting  turrets — the  Gatehouse  leads  to  the  Colour 

ceremony  to  an  end;  but  the  various  officials  Court,   which  derives   its   name  from  the 

afterwards  proceeded  to  the  City  to  read  fact  that  the  colours  of  the  military  guard 

(he  proclamation  at  different  points.  are   placed  there — but  on   the  right  the 
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entraiice  to  the  Ambassadors'  Court,  the 
Gothic  windows  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and, 
further  west,  York  House;  while  on  the 
left  of  the  gateway  are  the  offices  of  the 
household  officials.  Entrance  to  the  State 
apartments  is  obtained  from  the  Mall.  It 
was  here  that  Margaret  Nicholsoa  attempted 
to  assassinate  George  III.  in  1796,  when  he 
had  just  alighted  from  his  carriage  ;  while 
in  the  gardens  it  is  recorded  that  Cromwell, 
who  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  grew 
ambitious  with  his  power,  put  the  follow- 
ing question  to  a  high  official :  **  What  if  a 
man  should  take  upon  him  to  be  King  ?  " 
The  official  deprecated  the  idea,  evidently 
bearing  in  mind  the  fate  of  the  last 
monarch,  and  Cromwell  had  to  rest  con- 
tent with  the  title,  **  Oliver,  by  the  Grace 
of  God,  Lord  Protector."  Despite  his 
ambition,  Cromwell  seems  to  have  been 
troubled  at  the  fate  of  Charles.  When 
the  body  of  the  latter  was  brought  from 
Whitehall  it  lay  exposed  in  the  Palace. 
The  Lord  Protector  entered  the  funereal 
chamber  with  his  face  muffled  and  wearing 
a  big  cloak,  and  as  he  gazed  at  the  body 
it  is  said  that  he  remarked  solemnly  to 
himself,  *'  Dreadful  necessity." 

The  State  apartments  are  entered  by 
way  of  the  Grand  Staircase,  the  top  of 
which  has  been  converted  into  a  sort 
of  armour)^  the  walls  being  elegantly 
and  artistically  decorated  with  weapons, 
including  daggers,  muskets,  swords,  etc. 
In  this  apartment  are  stationed  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  who,  in  addition 
to  being  a  guard  of  honour  on  the  occasion 
of  Drawing- Rooms  and  Levies,  had,  when 
the  Palace  was  a  royal  residence,  to  carry 
up  the  dishes  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
monarch's  table.  Leaving  the  Guard 
Chamber  we  come  to  the  Tapestry  Room 
(the  old  Presence  Chamber),  the  walls  of 
•which  are  hung  with  the  beautiful  tapestry 
made  for  Charles  II.  It  is  in  this  room 
that  the  initials  **H.  A."  (Henry  and  Anne 
Boleyn)  are,  as  already  stated,  carved  on 
the  fireplace  to  represent  a  true-lovers' 
knot.  On  the  top  is  a  crown  ;  and  among 
other  embellishments  are  the  fleur-de-lys 
of  France,  the  portcullis  of  Westminster, 
and  the  rose  of  Lancaster. 


The  next  chamber  is  Queen  Anne's 
Room,  one  of  the  four  great  State  apart- 
ments, all  of  which  are  most  sumptuously 
furnished.  The  suites  in  these  magnificent 
rooms  have  been  made  to  match  one 
another  ;  the  chairs,  sofas,  ottomans,  etc  , 
being  covered  with  crimson  velvet  and 
ornamented  with  gold  lace.  The  window- 
curtains  are  composed  of  tissu-de-verre, 
the  walls  are  embellished  with  rich 
material  of  a  similar  description,  and 
the  floors  are  covered  with  Wilton  carpets, 
on  which  the  royal  arms  are  designed. 
The  apartments,  however,  are  differently 
arranged.  Queen  Anne's  Room  is  lighted 
by  means  of  a  richly  chased  Grecian 
lustre  ;  and  there  are  several  large  mirrors 
reaching  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor. 
It  was  in  this  apartment  that  the  Duke 
of  York  lay  in  State  in  1827.  The  next 
apartment  is  called  the  Ante-Drawing- 
Room,  which  really  forms  the  entrance  to 
the  Presence  Chamber  or  Throne  Room, 
and  in  which  Levees  and  State  Dra wing- 
Rooms  are  held.  At  one  end  of  the  apart- 
ment is  the  magnificent  throne,  under  the 
crimson  velvet  and  gold-fringed  canopy. 
The  adjoining  room  is  the  Queen's  Closet, 
in  which  the  monarch  gives  audiences  to 
Ambassadors,  and  annually  receives  an 
address  from  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  Much  secret  State  busi- 
ness has  been  conducted  in  this  apart- 
ment by  our  Sovereigns  long  before  the 
Cabinet  came  into  existence ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  the  various  intrigues  which  were 
engendered  there  that  **our  Court  at 
St.  James's  "  carried  such  terror  into  many 
stout  hearts. 

In  these  beautiful  rooms  are  many 
pictures  which  have  become  priceless, 
not  only  on  account  of  their  intrinsic 
value,  but  because  of  their  historic 
associations.  During  the  Cromwell  regime 
many  valuable  paintings  and  pictures  were 
either  disfigured  or  destroyed.  It  is 
remarkable  how  the  value  of  pictures 
has  increased  during  the  last  few  hundred 
years.  A  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  her  Parliamentary  robes  was  in  Crom- 
well's time  sold  for  ;^i  ;  a  portrait  of  the 
Queen-Mother  in  mourning  habit  for  £$  ; 
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a  p>ortrait  of  George  Buchanan,  the  dis- 
tinguished litlirateur  and  the  tutor  of 
James  I.,  for  £%  los. ;  King  Charles  as 
a  youth  "  in  small  clothes  "  for  £^  ;  and 
Queen  Henrietta  for  5s.  Among  the  chief 
pictures  in  the  State  apartments  may  be 
mentioned  the  following :  Portraits  of 
Charles  II.,  George  T.,  George  II.,  and 
Queen  Anne  ;  (ieorge  III.,  the  Prince  of 
W'alcs,  the  Duke  of  York,  Count  La  Lippc, 


and  Charles  I.,  after  Vandyke  ;  Charles  II., 
James  II.,  William  and  Mary,  and  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort. 

The  Chapel  Royal  is  an  exceedingly 
plain  building,  the  only  feature  worthy 
of  note  being  the  ornate  ceiling  designed 
by  Holbein.  The  royal  gallery  is  opposite 
the  altar.  There  is  also  a  gallery  along 
each  side.  Many  royal  marriages  have  been 
solemnised    within    its    walls,    including 
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those  of  Prince  Georijr  of  Denmark  and 
Princess  Anne  ;  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales 
and  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Coburg ; 
George  IV,  and  Queen  Caroline;  Queen 
Victoria  and  Prince  .Ml>crt ;  the  Princess 
Royal  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany, 
afterwards  the  Emperor  1-rederick ;  and 
lastly  the  Duke  of  York  and  Princess  .May. 
These  royal  nuptials  were  celebrated  with 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  full 
State  ceremonials.  The  marriage  of  Queen 
Victoria  and   Prince  Albert  is  considered 
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to  have  been  the  most  brilliant  ceremony  Catharine  of  Braganza.  There  was,  in 
wliicb  has  ever  taken  place  there ;  and  an  addition,  a  friary  (from  which  Friary  Court 
idea  of  its  splendour  may  be  gained  by     obtains  its  name) ;   and  the  Queen   first 


the  fact  that  the  flttings  alone  cost  about 

;f,0,000. 

'I'lic  Sunday  services,  ivhiih  are  futlv 
choral,  arc,  during  the  season,  attcndod 
by  the  ftiU  of  the  aristocracy.  Durinj;  the 
last  nventy-five  years  of  his  life  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  a  constant  worshipjier 
there.  An  amusinjf  story  is  told  by  Madame 
d'Arblay  of  Cieorge  III.,  who  used  to 
attend  the  services  when  churchgoing  was 
not  so  fashionable  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  She  says  that  "the  Queen  ami 
family,  dropping  olT  <me  by  one,  used  to 
leave  the  Kin)(,  the  parson,  and  his 
Majesty's  i;([uerryl<)  freeze  it  out  together." 

The  (lennan  Chapel,  which  is  close  to 
J^J.irl  bo  rough  House,  occupies  the  site  of 
thi'    Komaii     Calbolic    Chapel,    built    for 


heard  mass  there  in  September  1661,  when 
Lady  Castlemaine,  though  a  Protestant, 
and  Charles  the  Second's  mistress,  attended 
her  as  a  maid-of- honour.  Pepys  in  his 
"  Diar>- "    thus    ijuaintly     describes     the 

To  the  Vatko:  tho  l-anVf  Day.  The  yueen 
comini:  hy  in  lior  cnach.  gomg  to  her  chapel  at 
St.  James's  (the  lirsl  time  that  il  halh  l)een  nady 
for  her).  I  rrowiled  .ifttr  her.  and  I  got  np  to  the 
room  where  Iter  rlii>el  i->.  anil  there  sliiod  anil  Htw 
the  line  .lUiir.  oraamont!.,  and  llie  rr>-ers  in  their 
hnliiis.  anil  Ihe  priests  come  m  with  Iheir  fine 
crr)s»»>s,  and  many  iither  fine  fhinpi.  I  heard  their 
inu'-ii(uc  loo.  which  mny  lie  i;<mxI.  but  it  did  not 
appear  so  10  me.  neither  a'>  to  their  manner  of 
singini;,  nrir  was  it  t;oiHl  concord  to  my  eats,  vrhat' 
ever  the  mailer  wiis.  The  (Jueen  very  devout  ;  but 
what  plea-*d  me  bc-I  was  to  sec  my  dear  L«dy 
Ca-illeni.iinc.who,  though  a  I'tcilestant, did  wait  upM 
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the  QuecD  to  chapel.  By-and-by,  after  roa&sc  was 
done,  a  frjer  with  his  cowl  did  rise  up  and  pieach 
a  sennon  in  Portugutie,  which  I,  not  understand- 
ing,  did  go  away,  and  lo  the  King's  Chapel,  but 
that  was  done ;  and  so  up  to  the  Queen's  Presence- 
chamber,  where  she  and  the  King  were  expected  to 
dine;  but  she  staying  at  St.  James's,  they  were 
forced  to  remove  the  things  to  the  King's  presence, 
and  there  he  dined  alone. 

In  the  Ambassadors'  Court,  the  chief 
entrance  of  which  is  in  Cleveland  Row, 
are  several  features  of  interest.  The  first 
of  importance  is  York  H<mse,  the  town 
residence  of  the  Duke  anti  IJuchess  of 
Cornwall  anil  York,  This  is  situated  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  court,  and  com- 
pared with  Clarence  iiouse  (formerly  the 
jesidence  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh), 
which    faces    Stafford    House,   is    ratiict 
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rooms  being  most  artistically  embellished. 
When  it  was  assigned  as  the  residence 
of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  whole  of 
the  interior  was  redecorated  and  refur- 
nished ;  but  even  now  it  is  not  considered 
to  be  adetjuate  to  their  requirements,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  heir  to  the  throne 
and  his  consort  will  shortly  have  a  town 
residence  more  befitting  the  dignity  of 
their  position. 

In  the  Ambassadors'  Court,  which  is 
also  known  as  the  West  Quadrangle, 
there  are  further  the  offices  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  This  high  State  official 
not  only  has  the  management  of  the 
I.evccs  and  Drawing  -  Rooms,  but  also 
grants  the  licenses  for  plays  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  etc.      .Several  other 


an  in  significant -looking  building.  The 
interior,  however,  is  mo.st  exquisitely 
decorated  and  furnished,  the  entrance- 
ball  and  the  large  drawing  and  dining 
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members  of  the  Royal  Ilonsehold  have 
apartments  in  the  West  Quadrangle,  and 
from  here  other  entrances  are  obtained 
to  the  Colour  Court   and   to   the   State 
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rooms ;  while  opposite  York  House  is  the 
guard-room,  etc.  The  ex-King  of  Hanover, 
the  Czar,  the  King  of  Prussia,  Marshal 
Bliicher,  and  other  distinguished  person- 
ages, when  visiting  this  country  at  various 
times,  had  suites  of  apartments  in  the 
Ambassadors'  Court.  On  the  site  now- 
occupied  by  Clarence  House  and  Stafford 
House — the  latter,  owned  bv  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
mansions  in  the  Metropolis  —  formerly 
stood  the  stables  and  library  belonging  to 
the  Palace,  but  in  the  reign  of  (leorge  II. 
they  were  taken  down.  The  thoroughfare 
from  the  Palace  to  the  Mall  is  still  known 
as  Stable  Yard. 

St.  James's  Park,  which  at  the  time  the 
Palace  was  built  was  a  marsh)'  waste,  was 
drained  by  Henry  VIH,  This  monarch 
enclosed  the  grounds,  entrance  to  which 
was  obtained  from  the  "  Manor  House." 
The  Park  in  the  rc-igns  of  Charles  I.  and 
Charles  H.  became  a  sort  of  royal  recreation- 
ground  ;  for  here  was  introduced  not  only 
skating,  but  the  French  game  of  PailU 
Alaiilf — similar  to  croquet  at  the  present 
day — while  in  166+,  according  to  IVpys, 
Lords  Castlchaven  and  Arran  ran  down 
and  killed  a  fine  buck  in  the  Park  for  a 
wager  before  the  King,  and  twi 
later  a  wrestling-match  fur  /,'ioo 
place.  Charles  IL  [ilantcd  the  (in 
trees  which  now  line  each  side  of  tin 
and  placed  a  number  of 
Birdcage  Walk,  from  whicl 
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name.  In  addition,  he  made  canals  and 
ponds  for  the  accommodation  of  water- 
fowl. Nell  Gwyn,  from  1670  to  the  time 
of  her  death,  which  occurred  seventeen 
years  later,  occupied  a  house  "  on  the  east 
end  north  side "  of  the  Park,  and  the 
"  Jlerrie  Monarch  "  carried  on  his  liaison 
with  the  famous  flower-girl  of  Old  Drury 
in  the  garden  of  this  house,  which  abutted 
on  to  the  Park.  Mr.  Cunningham  ^ves 
the  following  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Nell  Gwj-n  came  into 
poist-ssion  of  the  property — 

■'  Nelly  at  first  had  only  a  lease  of  the 
house,  which,  as  soon  as  she  discovered, 
she  returned  the  conveyance  to  the  King, 
with  a  remark  characteristic  of  her  wit, 
and  of  the  monarch  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  The  King  enjoyed  the  joke, 
and  perhaps  admitted  its  truth;  so  the 
house  in  I'all  Mall  was  conveyed  /r«  to 
Nell  and  her  representatives  for  ever.  The 
truth  of  the  story  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  house  wTiich  occupies  the  site  of 
the  one  in  which  she  lived,  now  No.  79, 
i.s  the  onlv  freehold  on  the  south,  or  Park, 
side  of  Pall  Mall." 

After  William  IIL  threw  open  the  Park 
to  the  public,  further  improvements  were 
effected,  with  the  result  that  it  is  now  one 
of  the  moM  popular  "  lungs  "  of  the  Metro- 
]>olis,  although  it  still  belongs  to  the 
Crown,  and  is  nominally  attached  U>  the 
famous   historic    building    from    which  it 
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TAKEN    IN    THE   ACT. 


By  ALFRED  HURRY. 


I  HAD  sought  shelter  from  the  rain  in 
the  Salvation  Hall.  The  Reformed 
Burglar  testifying  from  the  platform  had 
singled  me  out  among  the  audience,  and 
called  me  *'  a  man  of  sin."  I  felt  justified 
in  following  him  into  the  Coffee  Palace 
when  the  meeting  dispersed,  without 
further  introduction,  and  demanding  his 
experiences,  and  the  reasons  why  he  left 
off  burgling  and  joined  the  **  Army." 

He  took  a  mighty  bite  of  the  thick 
bread-and-butter  and  a  deep  drink  of 
the   thin  coffee,  and  said — 

**  It  was  along  of  the  deceitfulness  of 
riches,  or  rather,  of  them  as  owns  'em. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Miser  of  Crad- 
well  Heath  ?  " 

"  Never.     Who  was  he  ?  " 

**  He  was  an  old  cove  who  lived  in  a 
little  house  at  Cradwell  Heath  all  by 
hisself,  except  for  a  servant,  when  he 
could  get  one  to  stop  with  him.  He  was 
worth  a  mint  of  money,  and  instead  of 
putting  it  in  the  bank  he  kept  it  in  the  house 
in  a  fireproof  safe,  and  counted  it  over 
ever}'  night  afore  he  went  to  bed,  and 
again  when  he  got  up  in  the  morning. 
Sometimes  he  *d  count  a  quid  or  two  short, 
and  then  he  'd  roar  out  *  Thieves  I  *  and 
*  Murder ! '  and  threaten  to  give  the 
servant  in  charge  if  she  didn't  confess. 
Then  he'd  count  his  money  over  again 
and  find  it  was  all  right,  and  apologise. 

•*  Apologies  is  all  very  well,  but  it  don't 
make  it  up  to  a  person  for  being  called 
'thief  for  nothing.  /  could  never  bear 
being  called  *  thief,'  even  when  I  was  one. 
So  the  girls  generally  used  to  leave  before 
their  month  was  up,  and  the  old  chap  'ud 
be  alone  in  the  house." 


"  But  how  did  you  know  all  this  ? "  I 
inquired. 

"Easy  enough.  I  lived  in  Hoxton 
then,  and  a  cousin  of  mine  who  was  in 
service  got  took  on  at  this  very  place. 
They  told  her  at  the  registry  office  that 
she  wouldn't  stop  there  long,  but  she 
liked  the  idea  of  living  in  the  country, 
and  she  took  it.  But  the  registry  office 
was  right.  She  was  a  sperrity  girl,  and 
the  first  time  the  old  cove  accused  her  of 
stealing  his  money  she  threatened  to  give 
him  what  for,  and  come  away.  She  tells 
us  all  about  the  old  miser,  and  how  he 
was  alone  with  his  money.  I  asked  her 
a  few  questions  about  the  house,  and  she 
told  me  all  I  wanted.  She  didn't  know 
what  I  was  after,  becos  I  used  to  work 
reg'lar  at  my  trade,  and  when  1  made  a 
bit  on  the  other  lay  I  used  to  say  I  'd  won 
it  on  a  'orsc.  Doing  no  work  of  a  day- 
time, and  drinking  whisky -and -sodas, 
and  wearing  flash  clothes — that 's  what 
gives  a  man  away  and  brings  the  police 
on  him. 

**  But  however  careful  you  are,  you're 
bound  to  get  pinched  sooner  or  later,  if 
you  only  go  on  long  enough.  The  thing 
is  to  know  when  to  stop. 

**/was  thinking  of  stopping,  but  when 
I  heard  about  this  old  cove  I  made  up  my 
mind  I  'd  clean  him  out  first,  and  /ken 
stop.  So  next  evening  me  and  a  pal  got 
our  tools,  and  went  down  to  Crad\Tell 
Heath.  The  house  stood  all  by  itself  in 
a  garden  run  over  with  weeds,  with  tall 
railings  all  round,  and  great  iron  gates 
like  the  gates  of  a  cemetery.  It  was  the 
softest  job  we  'd  ever  come  across,  especi- 
ally as  we  knew  we  wouldn't  be  troubled 
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with  the  police.  One  evening  the  police- 
man on  the  beat,  a  new  'un,  had  gone  into 
the  garden  to  see  that  the  doors  and  the 
windows  was  all  shut,  and  instead  of  get- 
ting half  a  dollar  for  his  pains,  the  old 
cove   heard  him   scrunching    among  the 


"It  ■ 


a  very  dark  night,  and  we 
climbed  over  the  railings  and  hid  among 
the  bushes  till  the  copper  passed.  He'd 
got  noiseless  shoes,  but  we  could  see  his 
lantern  flashing  every  now  and  again  as  he 
came    down   the  road.     Then  we   took  a 


bushes,  and  opened  a  window  and  put  a      pane  out  of  the  French  window  leading; 


bullet  through  his  helmet.  \\'e  reckoned 
he  wouldn't  pay  special  attention  to  the 
house  after  this,  only  taking  it  in  with  the 
rest  of  the  beat,  which  was  a  pretty  long 
one.  If  we  waited  till  the  policeman 
passed  we  'd  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  in 
the  house  before  he  come  round  again — 
that  is,  if  he  worked  his  beat  straight- 
forward, instead  of  dodging  about  like 
some  o'  the  knowing  ones  do. 


into  the  drawing-room,  got  through,  and 
was  all  right,  so  far  as  the  police  was  con- 
cerned. We  wasn't  quite  so  sure  about 
the  old  cove.  He  was  a  light  sleeper,  ami 
if  he  heard  the  least  sound  in  the  night 
he  'd  get  up  and  come  downstairs  with  his 
revolver,  and  wouldn't  mind  who  he  shot. 
As  a  rule,  people  don't  like  to  fire  at 
burglars  first  because  they're  afeard  of 
being  had  up  for  manslaughter,  but  this 
old  madman  was  more  afeard  of  being 
robbed  than  being  hanged. 

"  We  went  into  the  hall  and  sat  down 
on  the  stairs,  and  talked  it  over  in  a 
whis|>er.  The  fact  is,  we  both  funked  it. 
The  house  was  dark  and  cold,  and  cveri-- 
thing  was  quiet,  except  for  a  grandfather's 
clock  ticking  somewhere  upstairs,  and  the 
wind  moaning  outside.  The  old  chap 
slept  in  the  same  room  as  the  safe,  so 
before  we  could  start  work  we'd  have  to 
nobble   him.     The    question    was    how. 
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becos  if  by  chance  he  was  awake,  and 
the  stairs  creaked,  we  *d  be  dead  men 
directly  we  opened  the  door. 

**  At  last  we  decided  that  instead  of  us 
going  in  to  him  we  'd  make  him  come  out 
to  us.  I  crept  upstairs  and  hid  myself  in 
a  doorway,  and  Sam  went  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  started  moving  the  furniture 
about  and  making  a  row.  I  could  hear 
the  old  cove  snoring  inside  the  room,  but 
suddenly  the  sound  stopped,  and  I  knew 
that  he  'd  woke  up.  Then  his  bed-room 
door  opened  very  quiet,  and  I  heard  his 
breathing  coming  towards  me  along  the 
corridor,  and  his  feet  shuffling  on  the  bare 
boards.  I  see  something  dark  pass  in 
front  of  me,  going  to  the  staircase,  and  I 
judged  my  distance  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
let  out  with  a  knuckle-duster.  By  good 
luck  I  caught  him  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  he  went  down  wallop.  I  whistled 
over  the  banisters,  and  Sam  came  upstairs, 
and  we  lit  a  lantern.  The  old  miser  was 
lying  all  of  a  heap,  in  his  dressing-gown 
and  slippers.  We  gagged  him  with  a 
pair  of  socks  and  a  handkerchief,  and 
wound  him  up  in  a  sheet,  and  tied  it 
round  with  towels,  so  that  he  was  just  like 
a  mummy.  Then  we  carried  him  into 
one  of  the  rooms  and  locked  him  in.  A 
tremendous  weight  he  was,  t^o,  with  all 
them  things  on  him. 

**  It  were  only  two  o'clock,  so  we  had 
plenty  of  time.  We  went  downstairs  to 
the  pantry,  but  all  we  could  find  to  eat 
was  some  bread  and  cheese.  *  The  low, 
mean  scoundrel  I  *  said  Sam.  *  We  '11  teach 
him  the  laws  of  hospitality  !  '  and  we 
shoved  all  his  dirty  bread  and  cheese  in 
the  sink,  and  turned  the  tap  on  it.  Then 
we  went  upstairs  again  and  had  a  look  to 
see  that  he  was  going  on  all  right.  He  *d 
come  to,  and  his  eyes  was  nearly  bursting 
out  of  his  head  with  rage. 

*  *  Keep  cool,  gaffer,*  I  said  ;  *  we  ain't 
going  to  hurt  you.  '  We're  simply  going 
to  lock  you  up  in  a  room  out  of  harm's  way.' 

**  He  made  a  noise  in  his  throat  as  if 
he  was  trying  to  cough. 

** '  Let  him  get  it  off  his  chest,  or  else 
he  '11  choke,'  says  Sam. 

**  I  held  a  revolver  between  his  eyes, 
and  told  him  that  if  he  tried  to  shout  I  'd 


blow  his  brains  out,  and  then  we  took 
the  stopper  out  of  his  mouth.  He  didn't 
cough  ;  he  laughed,  just  like  a  monkey. 

"  *  He's  off  his  head,'  said  Sam.  '  Put 
it  back,  and  let 's  start.' 

**We  went  into  his  bed-room.  There 
wasn't  no  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  a 
common  dosser  would  have  turned  his 
nose  up  at  the  bed.  In  a  corner  was  the 
safe,  and  opposite  it  was  a  kind  of  up- 
right coffin  with  a  glass  front,  and  a 
skeleton  inside.  It  gave  us  a  bit  of  a 
turn  for  a  moment ;  but  a  dead  man  's 
more  harmless  than  a  live  one  any  day, 
so  we  just  said  *  Wot  cher ! '  to  His  Bones, 
and  got  tp  business. 

*'  The  safe  was  just  a  ordinary  fire- 
proof safe,  and  we  reckoned  we'd  have 
the  door  off  inside  a  couple  of  hours. 
We  fixed  a  blanket  across  the  window,  and 
started.  And  time  enough  too.  I  've 
opened  a  few  *  burglar-proof  'uns '  in 
my  time,  but  this  was  the  worst  I  'd  ever 
worked  on,  and  Sam  said  the  same.  It 
was  a  cold  night,  but  afore  we  'd  half 
done  we  were  sweating  that  hard  we  were 
glad  to  take  off  our  shirts,  and  work  in 
our  buff.  After  we  'd  been  at  it  for  four 
mortal  hours,  and  scarcely  had  strength  to 
lift  the  jemmies  and  the  bars,  we  got  her 
open. 

*^  And  the  hlooniing  safe  7vas  empty  ! 

"  Well,  what  with  the  work,  and  what 
with  the  shock,  we  could  have  cried  like 
children.  It  makes  my  blood  boil  even  to 
think  of  it.  We  sat  staring  at  the  empty 
safe  for  a  time. 

**  *  He  must  have  banked  it,  after  all,' 
said  Sam,  at  length. 

**  *  No,'  I  says,  *he  's  hid  it  somewhere — 
under  a  loose  board  or  among  the  rafters. 
If  he  'd  banked  it,  his  bank-book  would 
be  in  the  safe.' 

**  *  Perhaps  the  quids  is  in  the  safe,  after 
all,  then,'  said  Sam,  brightening  up. 
*  Let 's  see  if  there  's  a  false  bottom.' 

**  It  was  thick  enough  for  this — it  was 
as  strong  as  a  gaol  and  a  ironclad  put 
together.  There  was  a  kind  of  iron  net- 
work inside,  like  a  second  door,  and  Sam 
swung  it  open  to  feel  inside. 

** '  What 's  that  } '  I  said,  nearly  jumping 
out  of  my  skin  with  fright.    A  light  flared 
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up  behind  us  from  where  the  skeleton  was, 
as  if  the  place  were  afire.  We  turned  our 
heads  to  see  what  was  up,  but  the  glare 
was  so  strong  that  we  had  to  close  our 
eyes,  and  when  we  opened  them  again  the 
light  had  gone.  We  stared  at  the  skeleton, 
and  it  stared  back  at  us,  and  I  began  to 
feel  cold  all  down  the  back. 

**  The  next  thing  was  a  most  unhearthly 
whirring  row  outside  on  the  landing.  It 
was  only  the  old  grandfather's  clock 
getting  ready  to  strike ;  but  by  this  time 
we  were  in  such  a  state  that  that  done  for 
us.  We  shoved  on  our  clothes  as  quick 
as  we  could,  and  bolted  downstairs  and 
out  of  the  house.  The  dawn  was  break- 
ing, so  we  had  to  be  careful  how  we  got 
over  the  railings ;  but  no  one  saw  us,  and 
we  started  to  tramp  back  to  Hoxton. 

'*  We  went  to  bed  and  slept  all  the  day, 
and  till  dinner-time  of  the  next.  Then  we 
had  a  bit  of  breakfast,  and  went  out  to  the 
pub.,  and  had  a  look  at  the  Advertiser, 
There  was  a  little  paragraph  about  the 
affair,  but  it  only  said  that  the  house  had 
been  broken  into,  but  that  the  burglars 
hadn't  got  anything,  and  the  police  had  a 
clue,  but  was  *  very  reticent,  and  wouldn't 
give  no  information.' 

*'  'Trust  'em  for  that,*  says  Sam.  *They 
can't  give  what  they  ain't  got.* 

**We'd  left  our  tools,  but  they  ain't 
nothing  to  go  by.  Only  the  maker  would 
know  them,  and  the  police  didn't  know 
'im ;  and  even  if  they'd  got  hold  of  him 
he  couldn't  nark,  because  thev  was  second 
or  third  hand.  Some  coves  think  that 
second-hand  tools  is  unlucky,  and  I  *m 
blowed  if  I  don't  believe  they're  right  now. 

**  Sam  hadn't  hardly  spoke  the  words 
when  the  door  opened,  and  a  'tec.  comes 
in — I  forget  his  name,  but  we  knowed 
him  well  by  sight. 

**  *  Mornin',  boys,*  he  said  ;  *  I  must  ask 
you  to  come  along  of  me.' 

**  *  Oh ! '  says  Sam,  *and  what  for,  if  it 
ain't  a  rude  question  ?  You  ain't  bound 
to  incriminate  yourself,  you  know,'  he  says, 
chaffing. 

** '  That 's  all  right,*  says  the  'tec,  laugh- 
ing. *  It  *s  for  the  job  at  Cradwell  Heath 
the  night  before  last.  There  's  two  of  us 
in  the  front,  and  two  stopping  at  the  back 


way,  so  I  know  you'll  be  sensible  and 
come  quiet.* 

**  He  whistled,  and  a  couple  of  coppers 
in  uniform  comes  in,  and  he  reads  us  the 
warrant. 

**  *  Cradwell  Heath  V  says  Sam.  '  That 's 
somewhere  down  Barking  way,  ain*t  it  } 
Tell  us  all  about  it,  will  yer.^  Was  it 
done  clever  }  * 

**  *  Cleverest  thing  I  ever  heard  of,*  and 
the  three  rozzers  burst  out  laughing 
fit  to  die.  Sam  and  me  looked  at  each 
other.  We  felt  pretty  sure  that  if  we  held 
our  tongues  they  couldn't  prove  nothing 
against  us,  but,  all  the  same,  we  didn't  like 
the  way  them  slops  laughed.  They  seemed 
to  have  something  up  their  sleeves.  We 
went  to  the  station  with  half  Hoxton 
following  us.  The  inspector  booked  the 
charge,  and  then  he  says — 

**  *  Hot  work  openin*  the  safe,  wasn't 
it }  'Ad  to  take  your  shirts  off  to  it, 
didn't  you  }  * 

**  I  looked  at  Sam,  and  Sam  looked  at 
me,  and  then  like  a  fool  I  says — 

**  •  There  must  have  been  somebody  else 
in  the  house,  Sam.' 

**  *  So  you  was  there,  then,*  said  the 
*tec.  *  You  'd  better  shut  your  mouths — 
**  you  ain't  bound  to  incriminate  your- 
selves," you  know.  Think  it  over  in  the 
cells.' 

**  In  the  afternoon,  when  the  rest  of  the 
charges  had  been  finished,  we  was  put 
in  the  dock.  The  'tec.  gave  his  evidence 
about  arresting  us,  and  how  weTl  given 
ourselves  away,  though  he'd  warned  us. 
Then  the  next  witness  was  called  in,  and 
I  'm  blowed  if  it  wasn't  the  sneaking  old 
miser  himself.  Sam  and  me  was  in  a  cold 
sweat,  waiting  to  hear  how  he'd  got  on 
our  track,  and  whether  there  was  any 
proof  against  us.  And,  worse  luck,  there 
was — clear-as-daylight  proof. 

"  First  of  all  the  old  boy  pulls  out  a 
photograph  of  his  bed-room,  showing  the 
safe  and  the  skeleton. 

**  *  You  observe,  your  Worship,'  he  says, 
'  that  the  skeleton's  eye-holes  are  fixed  on 
the  front  of  the  safe.  Now  the  skull 
is  hollowed  out  behind,  and  looking 
through  the  mouth  is  a  camera.  In  each 
eye-kole  is  an  electric  lamp.    Inside  the 
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safe  there  's  a  wire  door,  and  that  is  con- 
nected with  the  photergrafic  apparatus,  so 
that  when  it's  opened,  first  of  all  the 
lights  are  turned  on,  and  by  the  time  the 
subject  has  turned  his  head  to  see  where 


"  He  brings  out  another  photograph, 
and  old  Montagu,  the  beak,  looks  at  it 
and  grins, 

'■  *  Show  it  to  the  prisoners,'  he 
said,   'and  see  what  they  think  of  it.' 


the  light 's  coming  from,  the  shutter  of  the 
camera  is  opened,  and  he's  taken  as  wcli 
as  if  he  were  sitting  a-purpose.  It 's  my 
own  invention,  your  Worship,  and  I  flatter 
myself  it's  as  ingenious  as  it's  unique. 
Behold  the  result  in  the  present  i 


"  You  might  have  knocked  u 
with  a  feather.  There  was  the 
the  safe  burst  open,  and  two  ni 
by  it,  stripped  to  the  ivaist. 
was  to  you,  but  their  heads 
round,    worse    luck,    so    thai 


wn  dead 
.m,  with 
inecling 
ir  backs 
turned 
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looking  at  you— or,  rather,  their  faces  were 
towards  you,  but  their  eyes  was  screwed 
up  as  if  they  was  dazzled. 

"  '  'Tain't  our  pictures,  yer  Worship,' 
says  Sam.  '  'Tain't  a  bit  like  us.  Beg 
pardon,  your  Worship,  but  this  old  gent 
ought  to  be  sent  to  Broadmoor.  He's 
dangerous.  Just  fancy  making  a  photo- 
graph -  shop  of  a  skeleton's  'ead,  and 
ing  he's  taken  the  photographs  of 
t  men  as  wasn't  there ! ' 

"'I  must  admit  the  likenesses  are  not 
so  good  as  I  should  have  liked,"  says  the 
old  cove.  '  You  see,  your  Worship,  the 
light  has  dazzled  them.  But  all  the  same, 
Scotland  Yard  recognised  the  originals 
at  once  :  and  the  voice  of  the  man  that 
has  spoken  is  the  voice  that  threatened 
to  blow  out  my  brains  when  I  was  Ijing 
helpless.' 

"As  it  happened,  the  old  cove  was  lying 
now,  because  it  was  me  that  said  I'd 
blow  his  brains  out.  However,  it's  easy 
enough  to  mistake  a  voice,  so  I  didn't 
say  anything.  I  could  see  old  I\Iontagu 
had  made  up  his  mind. 

"  '  Did  they  take  anything  ? '  he  asks. 

"The  old  cove  gives  off  his  monkey- 
laugh. 

" '  Only  a  hurried  departure,  your 
Worship.  The  day  before  I  had  this 
unexpected  pleasure ' — he  bows  sarcastic 
to  Sam  and  me  sweating  in  the  dock— 
'  the  lock  of  the  safe  got  out  of  order,  and 
1  couldn't  lock  it,  so  1  took  the  money  out 
and  put  it  in  a  belt  round  my  waist,  and 
just  closed  the  safe-door.  They  could 
have  opened  it  by  simply  turning  the 
handle,   instead   of  which  they  seem  to 


have  wasted  half  the  night  in  bursting  it 
open.' 

"  '  From  all  of  which  I  gather  they  did 
not  take  anything .'' '  says  Monty,  frown- 
ing. A  beak  don't  like  anyone  to  be  funny 
in  his  court  except  hisself. 

"'They  did  not,  your  Worship.  On 
the  contrary,  they  very  carefully  wrapped 
me  and  the  money  up  in  a  sheet  and 
locked  us  in  a  room,  to  "  keep  me  out  of 
harm's  way,"  as  one  of  them  was  good 
enough  to  explain.     I  was  truly  grateful  to 

"  At  this  the  people  in  the  court,  and 
the  policemen  that  was  listening  to  the 
cases,  all  burst  out  laughing  At  to  break 
the  windows.  And  'pon  my  sivvy,  though 
Sam  and  me  knew  it  was  all  up,  and  felt 
we  could  have  murdered  the  grinning 
old  miser,  I  'm  blowed  if  we  didn't  join  in. 
But  we  hadn't  nothing  to  laugh  at.  We 
was  committed  straight  away,  and  when 
we  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  we  pleaded 
guilty. 

"'Five  years  each,"  says  the  Judge, 
'  with  hard  labour.  Anil  I  can't  take  into 
consideration  the  hard  labour  they've 
already  put  in  at  the  safe.  I  don't 
countenance  unproductive  toil.' 

**  That  was  the  roughest  bit  of  all.  I 
never  got  over  it,  and  I  did  my  five 
pennorlh  like  a  lamb,  and  when  I  come 
out  I  said  to  the  Salvation  boys  that  was 
waiting  at  the  gate  :  *  Quite  right,  cullies, 
all  is  vanity  ;  give  me  a  red  jersey  and  a 
yachting  cady  like  yourn,  and  I  '11  march 
to  glory  in  the  front  rank.' 

"  That 's  how  I  come  to  join  the  'Army,' 
guv'nor ;  and  good  I  've  found  them." 


STOLEN    MASTERPIECES. 

By   GEORGE    R  CASAMAJOR 


THKRE  is  ever}'  element  for  a  Drur}' 
Lane  melodrama  in   the  romance 
that  fact  ami  fancy  have  woven  around  the 
recently   recovered    **  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire"    portrait,    that     would     rival     the 
adventures    of  the  "  (ireat   Ruby**  itself. 
Act.  I.,  1876  :  An  art-shop  in  Bond  Street. 
Crowd  of  fashionables  gathered  to  view  the 
great  painting  just  acquired  at  Christie's 
for   the    record-breaking   price   of  10,100 
guineas.     Incidental    flirting   and    gossip 
while    the    villain     and     his    accomplice 
L.  L.  C.     plot     the     abduction     of     the 
**  Duchess,"  to  rescue  a  brother  criminal 
from    a    French     gaol.       Closing  -  time. 
Villain    conceals    himself,    and   when   all 
is  dark  cuts  painting  from  frame,   hands 
it  out  of  window  to  his  pal,  and  escapes — 
Heaven  knows   how!     Act   II.,  Scene  i: 
A  vacht  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  robbers 
and    their    plunder    on    board.     Villains 
quarrel  among  themselves.    Mutual  threats 
of    revenge.      Scene    2  :     Constantinople. 
Arch-villain  in  hands  of  brigands.     Held 
for  ransom.     Rescued   by   another  shady 
individual,  whom  he  had  delivered  from  an 
awkward  situation  in  America  years  before. 
It  is  not  true  that  in  real  life  the  honest 
man    in   trouble    feels   a   hand   upon    his 
shoulder,    and   has   the  exact  amount  of 
his  financial   obligation   handed   over    by 
a  stranger  who  has  taken  a  fancy  to  his 
looks,    but    in    the    under-world   and   in 
stage-land  anything  may  happen,  and  the 
motive  for  the  rescue  from  the  barbarous 
Turk   is  perfectly  established.     Act  III.: 
Many  years  elapse.      New    York.      The 
rescuer  of  Act  II.  discovers  in  his  brigand- 
saved  friend  the  abductor  of  the  **  Duchess," 
and    treats     for    its    return.      Plots    and 
counter -plots,  false  scents  and  true  ones. 


ending  in  Act  IV.,  Chicago,  the  present 
dtiy.  with  the  rightful  owner  bearing  off 
his  treasure. 

Perhaps  when  the  true  stor)'  comes  out, 
if  it  ever  leaks  from  the  Sphinx  of  Scot- 
land Yard  or  the  equally  discreet  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  of  New  York,  it  may  fit  any 
of  the  countless  rumours  which  have 
been  put  forward  respecting  the  theft. 
In  the  meantime  there  stands  the  legend 
which  lack  of  fact  has  created,  and  has 
that  in  it  which  the  latter-day  novelist 
and  playwright  will  not  let  escape  him. 

Ami  the  mvstery  does  not  all  centre 
around  the  theft.  Is  it  a  (lainsborough 
or  is  it  not  ?  This  is  a  pertinent  question, 
and  will  furnish  motive  for  a  royal  battle 
of  the  (juill.  And  who  is  the  subject  ? 
When  the  portrait  was  knocked  down 
to  Messrs.  Agnew,  they  advertised  it  for 
exhibition  as  that  of  Georgina,  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  famed  as  society  queen  and 
political  schemer  ;  but  the  burden  of  proof 
now  seems  to  rest  on  its  being  that  of 
Lady  Elizabeth  Foster,  born  He^^•ey,  and 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  was 
Lady  Georgina's  cousin,  and  in  later  years 
her  successor.  Lady  CJeorgina  is  said  to 
have  possessed  a  turned- up  nose,  while 
that  feature  in  the  portrait  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  (jrecian  type.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  convincing  resemblance 
between  this  face  and  that  of  the  indubit- 
able **  I^dy  Betty,"  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
So  where  are  we  } 

The  Lady  P-lizabeth  has  many  claims  to 
distinction  for  her  charm  and  wit  and  grace, 
and  this  controversy  will  serve  to  recall  a 
personariity  scarcely  less  interesting  than 
that  of  her  wonderful  predecessor.  The 
two  women  were  close  friends.    Thev  were 
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together  in  I^usannc  when  Gilibon,  reading 
the  manuscript  of  his  immortal  history  to 
Lady  Betty,  was  so  transported  by  her 
sympathy  and  appreciation  that  he  fell 
on  his  knees 
and  proposed 
marriage  on 
the  spot.  Nor 
was  his  admi- 
ration quelled 
by  the  amazed 
woman's 
(some  ac- 
counts say 
that  her  first 
husband  was 
still  alive) 
refusal,  for 
his  corre- 
spondence 
continued  to 
bi-  fuli  of  her 
praises.  ^  He 
even  hail  the 
temerity  to 
compare  her 
with  the  Lady 


the  level  of  a 
mortal ;  but  a 


with    success,    upon    excavations    in    the 
Forum,    and    brought    out   some    remark- 
able editions  of  Horace  anil  Virgil. 
Crime  is  often  the  result  of  suggestion. 


three  worlds 
if  he  had 
them    in    his 

When  she  had 
married  the 
Duke,  and  was 


lived,  until  her  death  in  18:4,  in  Ritme, 
where  her  brilliant  mind  gave  her  high 
position,  and  made  her  home  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  greatest  Italians  of  the 
day.      She  spent    large  sums   of  money, 


the  plot  of  the  stolen  "  Ducln-ss  of  Devon- 
shin.-"  ti)  a  wurlil-famous  theft  in  Spain 
some  eighteen  months  before,  (if  ali 
its  treasures  Seville  prizes  most  llucillo'* 
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painting  of  the  "Appearance  of  the 
Christ  Child  to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua" 
in  the  baptistery  chapel  of  its  Cathedral. 
With  its  eighteen  feet  of  height  and  ten 
of  width,  it  is  the  largest  of  the  master's 
canvases,    and    has    the   added    value    of 


On  January  i  of  the  following  year  Mr. 
William  Schaus,  a  prominent  art-dealer  of 
New  York,  was  visited  by  a  Spaniard  call- 
ing himself  Fernando  Garcia,  who  told  of 
a  family  heirloom,  a  genuine  Murillo,  that, 
under  pressure  of  adversity,  he  wished  to 


being  painted  in  his  inimitable  "  vaporoso  " 
manner.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  wanted 
to  buy  it  for  as  much  gold  as  would 
cover  its  surface — about  ;f43,ooo.  it  has 
been  reckoned — but  nothing  would  induce 
the  clergy  to  part  with  a  treasure  so  dear 
to  them  and  to  the  people.  There  are 
many  legends  connected  with  it,  and  one 
is  that  birds,  deceived  by  its  cunning  art, 
peck  at  the  lilies  on  the  table.  The  pic- 
ture was  protected  by  curtains  ;  and  when 
on  the  morning  of  November  5,  1H74,  the 
sacristan  u'ent  to  draw  them,  his  heart 
turned  sick  at  the  sight  that  met  his  eyes. 
The  figure  of  St.  Anthony  had  been 
cut  from  the  frame  and  was  gone.  The 
Government  made  great  effort,  at  once 
sending  photographs  and  descriptions  of 
the  missing  fragment  to  its  representatives 
the  world  over ;  but  at  the  height  of  the 
sensation  the  thief,  as  it  afterwards  turned 
out,  coolly  walked  on  board  a  steamer  at 
Cadiz  with  his  plander  on  his  shoulder. 


part  with.  Mr,  Schaus  asked  him  to  send 
the  canvas  for  inspection,  and  there 
arrived  a  very  dilapidated  painting,  about 
7  ft.  high  and  5  ft.  wide,  on  a  brand-new 
stretching- frame  of  undoubted  American 
make.  It  was  the  kneeling  figure  of  a  saint. 
The  paint  on  the  head  had  almost  dis- 
appeared ;  the  nose  was  gone,  and  a 
puncture  at  the  side  of  the  canvas,  evi- 
dently made  by  a  knife,  had  been  clumsily 
repaired.  But  there  was  enough  there 
for  Mr,  Schaus  to  recognise  the  widely 
sought "  St.  Anthony."  Negotiations  for  the 
purchase  of  the  picture  for  $150  were  com- 
pleted, and  Garcia  and  the  painting  turned 
over  to  the  Spanish  Consul.  The  miscreant 
was  taken  to  Havana,  examined,  and  after- 
ward, for  some  reason,  set  at  liberty.  The 
fragment,  brotight  back  to  Spain,  was 
carefully  replaced  and  restored  by  the 
painter  Cubells,  and  October  30,  1875,  was 
obsened  tn  file  by  the  Sevillians  in  honour 
of  the  recovery  of  their  treasure.    Sefior 
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Cubells  got  a  gold  medal,  and  his  wife 
relics  of  several  saints ;  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  affair  was  reivarded  except 
Mr.  Schaus,  who  had  declined  to  accept 
the  Government  reward  of  50,000  pesetas, 
and  whom  the  grateful  nation,  which  had, 
indeed,  intended  to  do  something  for  him, 
quite  forgot  in  their  joy  and  enthusiasm. 

Of  all  the  old  masters,  Murillo  is  the 
one  whose  works  have  had  the  most  adven- 
turous careers.  During:  the  Napoleonic 
invasion  of  Spain,  the  French  Generals, 
probably  actuated  by  the  example  of  their 
chief,  who  despoiled  Italy  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  France,  laid  violent  hands  on  the 
art  treasures  of  the  Peninsula  for  their 
own  benefit.  They  stole  right  and 
left,  and  the  terrorised  and  horrified 
authorities,  whether  secular  or  religious, 
were  powerless  to  resist.  Owing  to  this 
means  of  dissemination,  the  Spanish 
school  is  probably  better  represented  in 
the   public  and  private  galleries  of  most 


The    Duke    of    Alcudia     and    General 

Dessoles  were  among  those  who  enriched 
themselves  during  the  Peninsular  War  at 
the  vast  Spanish  storehouse  of  artistic 
wealth ;  but  their  acts  were  mere  pec- 
cadillos compared  with  thos-  of  Marshal- 
Soult.  It  may  truly  be  said  of  him 
that  he  kept  one  eye  on  beautiful  paint- 
ings and  the  other  on  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  The  Marshal  was  not  only 
t  a  keen  man  of 
len,  in  1813,  the  French 
ipelled  the  restoration  to 
rightful  owners  of  much  of  this  stolen 
property,  he  was  able  to  prove  a  clear 
title  to  his  plunder  and  to  preserve  intact 
his  splendid  spoil,  which  included  fifteea 
Murillos,  twenty  Zurbarans,  seven  Rebeiras, 
and  seven  Alfonso  Canos,  in  his  almost 
royal  residence  at  St.  Amands,  What- 
ever guarantee  of  conveyance  he  may 
have  acquired,  the  paintings  were  virtu- 
ally  obtained    from    terrified     monks    at 


i^Ud  h  Sputt /rsm 


countries  than  any  other.  Many,  of  course,  point   of  sword.      On    his    knocking    at 

have  been  rightfully  purchased  in  the  im-  one     convent  -  gate,     the     Prior,    seeing' 

poverished  land  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  there  resistance    was    hopeless,    drove    a    hard 

are  in  Great  Britain  to-day  nearly  twice  as  bargain   for   the    coveted    picture,    which 

many  authentic  examples  of  Murillo  and  so  enraged   Soult  that  he  seized  two  of 

Velaiqtiez  aa  in  the  whole  of  Spain.  the  monks  and  held  lb«,iw  \- 


2^o 

From  the  Sacristy  of  the 
los  Venerabiles  Sacerdotes,  ii 
Marshal  stole  the  great  ' 
Conception "    of    the    Louvr 
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lospital  de     another    "Immaculate     Conception"    in 

Seville,  the      Muritlo's  best  style.     No  sooner  seemhan 

mmaculate      it  was  his.     This  is  also  now  in  the  Louvre. 

the    best  In  a  Sevillian  convent  hung  a  "  Birth 

of  the  Virgin,"  one  of 

the  most  graceful  and 

beautiful  of  Murillo's 

compositions,  and  dear 

almost  as  life  itself  to 

the  monks.      The  left 

arm  of  the  woman  in 

the    foreground    is 


known  of  all  Murillo's  works.  This  was 
bought  by  the  French  Government  at  the 
sale  of  the  Soult  collection  in  1850  for 
the  enormous  sum  of  586,000  francs.  In 
Ibe  Church  of  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca, 
Seville,    Soalt's  approving  eye   fell  upon 


considered  the  most 
perfect  in  all  pictorial 
art,  and  had  ever 
aroused  jealousy  in  the 
Sevillian  nomen — it  is 
so  shapely,  round,  and 
pink.  Hearing  of  the 
approach  of  Soult  and 
his  appreciation  of  art, 
the  monks  hid  their 
treasure,  knowing  its 
fatt  did   the  doughty 


ioldie 

it.  But  its  I 
was  betrayed,  and  it 
went  with  the  rest  to 
grace  the  Soult  collec- 
tion. The  Marshal  was 


icthin 


of 


antl  he  was  wont  to 
remark  when  showing 
this  picture,'"  I  value 
that  highly,  as  it  saved 
the  lives  of  two  estim- 
able persons."  Few  of 
his  listeners  ever 
learned  that  these  lives 
were  those  of  the  Prior 
himself  and  another 
monk,  held  until  the 
picture  was  given  up. 

Most  remarkable,  of 
all  the  Soult  pictures, 
were  the  fortunes  of  an 
.^Itarpiece  in  a  Seville 
church.  There  was  an 
officer  in  Soult's  army  who  saw  no  reason 
why  he  himself  should  not  come  in  for  some 
of  this  rich  plunder,  and  while  the  painting 
was  awaiting  shipment  to  France,  he  cut 
out  with  his  sword  the  centre  portion,  con- 
taining a  Virgin  and  Child.     This  finally 
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got  to  England,  and  into  Lord  Overstone's 
collection.  The  Marshal  was  disconsolate 
at  the  mutilation  of  the  work,  which  is 
considered  by  Womum  as  being  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  Murillo's  pictures  of  this 
class,  and,  tracing  the  fragment,  he  tried 
to  purchase  it ;  but  Lord  Overstone  would 
not  sell.  Meanwhile  the  stolen  part  had 
been  replaced  by  Le  Jeune,  and  the 
painting  became  known  the  world  over 
as  "  La  Vierge  Coupt^e."  Three  years 
after  the  Soult  sale  Lord  Overstone  was 


which  was  bought  from  ex-KJng  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  to  whom  it  is  safe  to  say  it 
did  not  come  honestly.  In  the  Cook 
collection  is  a  famous  Velasquez  of  an  old 
peasant.  A  British  officer  purchased  this 
in  1818  from  General  Caulaincourt,  who 
appropriated  it  somewhere  in  the  Penin- 
sula. The  great  full-length  Velasquez 
portrait  of  Philip  IV,  now  in  the  National 
Gallery  «as  a  theft  by  General  Dessoles 
from  the  Palace  at  Madrid.  His  daughter 
sold  it  to  Mr.  Woodburn,  from  whom  it 


able  to  buy  "  La  Vierge  Coupee,"  and 
the  painting  was  made  whole  after  the 
two  parts  had  had  a  separate  career  of 
over  forty  years.  On  Lord  Overstone's 
death  the  painting  became  the  property 
of  his  daughter,  Lady  Wantage. 

A  large  part  of  the  thievings  of  Soult 
and  his  companions  have  found  their  way, 
through  purchase,  into  the  private  and 
public  galleries  of  England.  The  Duke 
of  Sutherland  enriched  Stafford  House 
with  Murillo's  "Abraham  and  the  Three 
Angels"  and  "The  Prodigal  Son,"  and 
Velasquez'  "  St,  Francis  Borgia,"  at 
the  Soolt  sale.  Lord  Ashburton  owns 
a  fine  Velasquez  from  the  Palace  at  Madrid, 


went  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  then 
to  the  National  Gallery. 

This  wholesale  spoliation  of  the  greatest 
fruits  of  Spanish  genius  furnishes  some  of 
the  most  tragic  romances  in  the  history 
of  art.  When  Charles  II.  returned  to 
Whitehall  he  found  that,  in  a  less  degree, 
the  picture-gallery  had  suffered  a  similar 
looting,  paintings  having  been  taken  by 
people  of  high  degree;  and  gathered  into 
private  collections.  But  no  monarch  could 
feel  such  a  loss  as  did  the  common  people 
of  Spain.  The  French  robbed  chiefly 
churches  and  convents,  and,  curiously 
enough,  seemed  to  prefer  works  of  the  most 
religious  subjects,  in  which  tV«.  <J^«.\%"^  V.'a&. 
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trained  the  people  to  have  a  profound  awe. 
An  immense  amount  of  legend  and  super- 
stition had  been  gathered  about  the  stolen 
paintings,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  what 


Van  der  WerfTs  "  Judgment  of  Paris,"  and 
a  portrait   bv   Seybold.      The  whole  city 

assisted    in    the   search.      At  the  end   of 
four   days    a    box    was    found    near    the 


it  must  have  cost  these  emotional  people 
to  have  been  thus  deprived  of  them. 

From  time  to  time  public  and  private 
galleries  have  been  robbed,  often  under  the 
most  mysterious  circumstances.  In  1788 
there  disappeared  from  the  Zwinger,  in 
Dresden,  CoJTeirgio's"ReadingMagdaleii," 


gallery  containing  the  Seybold  and  Van 
der  Werff,  and  this  led  to  the  recovery  of 
the  Correggio,  concealed  in  the  attic  of  a 
house  in  the  poor  quarter  of  the  tovn. 
The  paintings  had  been  stolen  simpljr  for 
the  jewels  set  in  their  frame*,  and  were 
intact  in  every  particular. 


THE  SMARTEST  WOMAN  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  ONSLOW  deane: 


"TTTELL,    gcn'lcmcn,     have     'e     all 
V  V       ordered     what    you     wants  ?  *' 
inquired   Mr.   Samuel  Briggs,  mine   host 
of  the  Trevelyan  Arms. 

A  chorus  of  assent  came  from  his  three 
guests  —  Mr.  James  Pile,  the  butler  at 
Trevelyan ;  Mr.  Robert  Fulford,  the  head 
gardener ;  and  Mr.  George  Turner,  styled 
by  courtesy  the  steward,  but  whose  duties 
mainly  consisted  of  rearing  a  few 
pheasants — and  the  number  required  was 
every  year  growing  smaller  and  beautifully 
less — attending  to  the  pigs  and  poultry, 
and  occasionally  driving  his  mistress  in  her 
pony-chaise  on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  one 
or  other  of  the  farms  comprised  in  the 
Trevelyan  estate. 

'•  Well,  then,  gen'lemen,"  began  Mr. 
Briggs  once  more,  **  us  *11  proceed  to  busi- 
ness. Now  the  reason  why  I  *ve  axed  'e 
to  step  down  here  to-night  is  'cause  I  've 
a-got  a  bit  o*  an  idea  as  I  can  put  a  stop 
to  the  Reverend  Caleb  Beck's  love- 
making.  And  I  knows  as  you  *11  all  agree 
wi'  me  that  'twould  be  the  finedest  thing 
as  could  ever  happen  to  Miss  Lavinia — or 
to  Trevelyan  e'ther,  for  matter  o'  that — if 
us  could  only  save  her  from  marr}'ing  such 
a  crafty  old  humbug  as  the  minister." 

**  Ay,  you  *ve  a-knocked  the  right  nail 
on  the  head  this  time,  and  no  mistake," 
Mr.  Turner  agreed,  while  his  friends 
nodded  their  approval  with  great  energy. 

**  So  far  so  good,  then,"  the  land- 
lord, who  was  evidently  flattered  by  the 
unanimous  support  of  his  guests,  con- 
tinued. "And  if,  when  I  *ve  explained  it 
to  'e,  you  agrees  wi'  my  plan,  I  be  going 
to  ax  'e  to  help  me  all  you  can  to  carr'  it 
through  and  prevent  that  sneaking  Beck, 
as  don't  want  Miss  Lavinia  for  hersel'  not 


no  more  than  I  do,  from  stepping  into  the 
shoos  o'  Master  Kustace,  as  is  a  born 
gen'leman,  and  the  living  image  o'  his 
dear  mother,  if  his  surname  is  Latham, 
which,  as  you  knows,  he  '11  change  for  the 
good  old  name  o'  Trevelyan  so  soon  as 
ever  he  comes  into  the  property." 

But  having  proceeded  thus  far,  Mr. 
Briggs  was  so  overcome  by  his  own  elo- 
quence, and  the  loss  of  breath  resulting 
therefrom,  that  he  had  perforce  to  pause 
a  while  and  vigorously  mop  his  forehead 
with  a  very  flaring  and  extensive  red 
pocket-handkerchief. 

*'  I  s'pose  as  you  didn't  any  o*  'e  go  to 
the  chapel  Sunday  morning  ? "  he  went 
on  to  inquire,  when  he  had  at  length 
returned  the  handkerchief  to  his  pocket, 
falling  into  a  more  natural  and  colloquial 
style  of  unfolding  his  scheme. 

'*  No,  we  did  not,"  Mr.  Pile  repHed  with 
scornful  dignity.  **  And  during  all  the 
thirty  -  seven  years  as  I  've  been  in  the 
service  of  the  family  I  've  never  knowed 
anybody  from  Trevelyan  but  Miss  Lavinia 
as  so  much  as  thought  of  going  anywhere 
but  to  church." 

**  Well,  I  warn't  there  mysel'  ne'tner," 
Mr.  Briggs  continued,  '*  but  I  hears  *as 
the  Reverend  Caleb  gi'ed  it  to  the  women- 
folk hot  and  strong.  He  let  'em  ha'  it 
jes*  proper,  so  I  be  told,  about  a-dressing 
o*  theirsel's  up  and  uming  about  arter  the 
chaps,  and  all  like  that.  And  he  took 
occasion  to  warn  *em  again'  a  paper  called 
the  Gay  Uor/d,  as  is  offering  prizes  for 
the  seven  smartest,  jolliest,  most  kissable 
women  in  England  —  that 's  the  exact 
words,"  he  added,  in  explanation  of  his 
use  of  such  adjectives,  "for  I  've  a-got 
the  paper  her«,  and  Ve  a-read  all  about  it 
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for  myseF.  The  fu*st  prize  they  gi'es  is 
a  di'min*  ornament  o'  the  vally  o'  two 
hun'erd  and  fifty  pounds,  and  his  rever'nce 
said  that  any  woman  who  could  'low  hersel' 
to  be  mixed  up  in  such  a  competition 
was  no  better  than  a  common  drab,  and 
deserved  to  be  whipi>ed  at  the  cart-tail. 
Now,"  raising  his  voice  exultantly,  "  I  've 
been  a-thinking  whether  or  no  he  could, 
arter  that  sermon,  ha'  the  brass  to  marry 
the  winner  o'  that  piece  o'  jewelry." 

His  listeners  for  a  time  made  no  reply. 
They  simply  sat  and  stared  at  the  smiling 
Mr.  Briggs  and  at  each  other  in  open- 
mouthed  astonishment.  The  bare  idea 
of  ugly,  sour  -  tempered  Miss  Lavinia 
Trevelyan  blossoming  forth  into  the 
**  smartest,  jolliest,  most  kissable  woman 
in  England  "  was  so  amazing  that  they 
were  quite  incapable  of  immediately 
realising  the  full  scope  of  the  landlord's 
ingenious  scheme.  But  at  length,  after 
the  pause  had  lasted  an  appreciable  time, 
Mr.  Pile  found  his  tongue  and  proceeded 
to  air  his  views  on  the  subject. 

**  Your  plan  sounds  just  hay-one,  Sam," 
he  remarked.  **  But  I  don't  exactly  sec 
where  the  money  is  to  come  from,"  he 
added  rather  dubiously,  "  for  there  is  sure 
to  be  a  lot  of  females  of  all  kinds  a-trying 
to  win  these  'ere  prizes." 

'*  And  if  we  goes  a-playing  up  o'  any 
tricks  on  Miss-  Lavinia  or  the  minister, 
and  her  finds  it  out,  we  shall  all  o'  us 
get  the  sack  for  sure,"  objected  Mr. 
Fulford. 

**  And  if  her 's  fool  enough  to  think 
hersel'  as  her 's  'andsome  and  lovely  and 
all  that,"  the  steward  hastened  to  add, 
**  the  minister  'ud  pretty  quick  talk  her 
round  to  making  these  paper  -  fellers 
stop  her  name  from  appearing  in  the 
competition." 

**  Three  uncommon  sensible  objec- 
tions ! "  replied  the  landlord,  who  seemed 
in  no  way  disconcerted,  **  But  since  the 
idea  struck  me  Sunday  arternoon  jes'  like 
a  flash  o'  lightning,  I  've  hardly  gi'ed 
a  thought  to  aught  else.  And  I  've 
a-reckoned  and  considered  on  the  best  way 
o'  doing  o'  't,  till  I  think  as  I  've  a-worked 
out  a  pretty  middling  plan.  But  p'r'aps 
you'll  jes'  order  a  drop  more  o'  summat 


for  yoursel's  while  I  ha'es  a  look  round 
to  see  who 's  about.  Us  don't  want  every- 
body to  hear  what  we  've  a- got  to  say." 

But  Mr.  Briggs's  tour  of  inspection  did 
not  detain  him  long,  and  his  guests  had 
scarcely,  had  time  to  discover  whether  their 
second  glasses  were  to  their  liking  before 
he  returned  and  resumed  his  seat. 

"  I  think,  James,  as  you  very  properly 
axed  where  was  the  money  to  come 
from,"  he  said,  proceeding  to  reply  to 
his  friends'  objections.  **  Well,  in  every 
paper  there 's  a  little  blank  space  as 
you  've  got  to  cut  out  and  fill  in  wi*  the 
lady's  name,  and  each  o'  these  here 
coupons,  as  they  calls  'em,  counts  one  vote. 
Now,  each  paper  costs  a  penny,  and  I 
reckon  that  to  make  sure  o'  this  fu'st  prize 
us  ought  to  ha'  twenty  thousand  coupons. 
Ay,  twenty  thousand ! "  he  repeated,  as 
his  co-conspirators  gave  a  gasp  of  dismay 
and  astonishment.  "  And  'cording  as  I 
figures  it  out,  the  cost  o'  'em  'd  be  rather 
more  'n  eighty  pound.  But  I  happens  to 
ha'  a  nevvy  in  the  publishing  trade,  and 
by  a  rare  good  bit  o'  luck  he 's  act'ally  in 
the  employ  o'  the  very  firm  as  prints  and 
sells  the  Gay  Worldr 

**  That's  Dick,  ain't  it?"  asked  Mr. 
Pile.  "  1  mind  him  very  well.  And  being 
where  he  is,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  help 
you  a  goodish  bit  over  this  'ere  job." 

**  And  so  he  's  a-going  to,"  the  landlord 
replied,  **  and  more  even  than  I  could  ha' 
hoped.  I  wrote  to  'un  about  it  Monday, 
and  he  says  that  as  'tis  for  me  he  *11 
guarantee  to  get  a  hun'erd  pounds- worth 
o*  papers  for  half  price — he  tells  me  as 
there  's  al'ays  a  sight  on  'em  printed  as  is 
never  sold  for  aught  but  waste  -  paper. 
'Cording  to  his  reckoning,  the  twenty- 
four  thousand  coupons  as  he  can  get  for  us 
for  fifty  pound  '11  be  more  'n  enough  to  win 
the  fu'st  prize.  And  if  us  goes  in  for  it, 
he  *ve  very  kindly  promised  to  fill  *em  all 
in  and  send  'em  on  to  the  proper  party, 
and  make  no  extry  charge  for  't.  And 
really,  gen'lemen,  I  don't  think  as  you  can 
call  a  two  hun'erd  and  fifty  pound  article 
dear  at  fifty." 

His  friends  agreed  that  the  price  was 
certainly  most  moderate,  especially  if  they 
could  thereby  also  make   sure   that  die 
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minister   would   be    effectually   prevented 
from  becoming  the  master  of  Trevelyan. 

"  Now,  I  'II  find  half  the  money  mysel'," 
continued  Mr.  Briggs  magnanimously. 
"  'Tis  worth  that  to  me,  and  a  bit  more, 
too,  to  keep  that  Beck  from  ha'ing  any 
right  to  interfere  wi'  me,  foe  he  ain't  no 
lover  of  publicans  and  sinners.  Farmer 
Hammett  he  '11  gi'e  ten  pound,  and  Joe 
Avery  ha'  promised   five,  though  he  can't 


"  Ay,  that  us  will !  "  they  exclaimed  in 
unison.  "But  us  should  like  jes'  to  hear 
fu'st  how  Mr.Briggs  gets  over  the  objections 
we  made." 

'■  I  think  as  they  be  both  pretty  well 
answered  by  the  rules  o'  the  competition," 
the  landlord  returned.  "  For  the  rules 
says  as  no  inquiry  can  be  made  as  to 
where  the  coupons  comes  from  or  who  sent 
'em,  but  that  any  lady  who  happens  to  get 


•■  i(^//,  gen'kmen,  have  'e  al 

too  well  afford  it.  And  I  thought  that  if 
you  three  gen'lemen  'd  gi'e  t'other  ten 
pound  between  'e,  us  six  anil  my  nevvy 
could  manage  this  here  little  business  all 
private  to  oursel's  like,  and  no  one  else  be 
any  the  wiser." 

"I'll  give  five  pounds,  and  willing," 
replied  the  butler,  who  did  not  intend  to 
be  outdone  by  the  landlord,  "if  after 
we  've  talked  it  over  a  bit  more  we  con- 
mder  as  yom  plan  is  worth  carrying  out. 
And  I  am  sure  as  Mr.  Turner  and 
Mr.  Fnlfbrd  will  ma^e  up  the  other  Hvc." 


votes  can  always  ha'  her  name  withdrawed 
from  the  competition  if  her  ivishes  to  by 
writing  and  axing  the  editor  to  take  it 
out  o'  the  list.  I  don't  think  mysel' 
somehow  as  Miss  Lavinia  'd  object  so 
terrible  much  to  be  called  smart  and 
pretty  and  such-like  ;  but  jes'  Co  make  sure 
o'  't,  my  nevvy 's  a-going  to  write  to  her, 
as  if  from  the  editor,  to  say  as  her've 
a-got  a  lot  o'  votes,  and  to  ax  if  her's 
agreeable  for  her  name  to  be  published  in 
the  paper.  I  don't  reckon  as  her  '11  refuse ; 
but  if  her  do,  why,  I  sl\a.U  \'i'&'  'wi  Vi  %^'<^ 
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'e  back  your  money,  and  nobody  won't  'be 
no  wuss  off  than  they  be  a' ready." 

**  DaFd  if  I  don't  think  as  'tis  a  mortal 
good  idea  o'  yourn,  Mr.  Briggs,"  exclaimed 
the  steward  at  this  point.  "  I  b'lieves 
mysel*  as  Miss  Lavinia'll  be  most  un- 
common pleased  ;  for  her 's  as  conceited  as 
any  peacock,  for  all  her's  so  plain.  And 
arter  that  sermon  o'  his,  'twill  put  the 
minister  in  a  rare  fix,  sure  enough." 

*'And  'twould  put  'un  in  a  rarer  fix 
still,"  suggested  Mr.  Fulford,  *'  if  so  be 
as  your  nevvy  'd  drop  a  bit  o'  a  hint. to  her 
as  the  votes  ha'  come  from  a  gen'leman  as 
met  her  some  time  agone  and  tooked  a 
terrible  fancy  to  her.  That  'd  be'  a  proper 
stout  nail  to  drive  into  minister's  coffin, 
for  her  'd  be  sure  to  think  as  the  gen'leman 
wanted  to  marry  her." 

**  So  'twould,  Robert,  so  'twould,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Briggs  as  he  inflicted  a 
violent  slap  on  his  own  leg.  **  I  never 
thought  on  that  afore,  but  I  '11  take  good 
care  as  Dick  mentions  it  in  his  letter. 
And  he 's  such  an  uncommon  smart  chap, 
is  Dick,  that  I  '11  lay  a  wager  as  he  carr's 
our  little  business  through  for  us  jes' 
capital.'* 

The  longer  his  guests  talked  over 
Mr.  Briggs's  plan,  the  more  brilliant  and 
feasible  did  it  appear.  And  before  the 
meeting  eventually  broke  up,  it  unani- 
mously pledged  itself  loyally  to  support 
mine  host  of  the  Trevelyan  Arms  and  his 
nephew  in  their  worthy  endeavour  to  con- 
found the  knavish  tricks  of  the  Reverend 
Caleb  Beck  with  regard  to  Miss  Laviniaand 
Trevelyan. 

In  due  course  Miss  Lavinia  received  a 
very  flattering  and  courteous  letter  on  the 
subject  of  the  competition,  and  she  rose 
eagerly  to  the  bait.  In  fact,  she  sat  down 
and  wrote  ]\Ir.  Richard  Briggs  a  most 
gushing  letter  by  return  of  post,  and  in  a 
postscript  thereto  she  begged  him  to  assure 
the  gentleman  who  had  so  much  admira- 
tion for  her  of  her  very  kindest  regard  and 
esteem.  And  the  result  of  her  letter  was 
that  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Gay  World, 
which  came  out  three  days  later  and  con- 
tained the  fourth  list  of  the  votes  received 
in  the  competition,  the  third  "  smartest, 
JoUiest,   and  most  kissable  woman"  was 


declared  to  be  Miss  Lavinia  Trevelyan,. 
who  had  polled  3328  votes.  Nobody  was. 
more  delighted  with  this  state  of  aflfairs 
than  Miss  Lavinia  herself,  especially  when 
Messrs.  Pile,  Turner,  and  Fulford  all  took 
occasion  respectfully  to  congratulate  her, 
and  to  add  that  they  had  heard  that  a 
great  number  of  people  in  London  and 
elsewhere  were  inquiring  who  the  new 
beauty,  Miss  Trevelyan,  was.  And  Mr. 
Briggs  also  took  care  that  not  a  single  soul 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trevelyan  should 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  high  place  Miss- 
Lavinia  occupied  in  the  Gay  World  compe- 
tition, or  of  the  views  that  the  Reverend 
Caleb  Beck  had  expressed  thereon. 

The  latter,  when  he  first  heard  that  Miss 
Trevelyan  had  eagerly  joined  in  the  very 
contest  he  had  deprecated,  refused  to- 
believe  that  such  a  thing  could  be  possible. 
But  when  he  had  seen  a  copy  of  the  paper 
for  himself  and  discovered  that  the  rumour 
was  only  too  well  founded,  he  came  ta 
the  conclusion  that  poor  Miss  Lavinia 
must  be  the  butt  of  some  practical  joker. 
And  with  this  idea  he  went  to  Trevelyan 
for  the  purpose  of  condoling  with  her  on. 
the  affront  that  had  been  offered  her. 

**  I  regret  to  hear,  <f.far  Miss  Trevelyan,'^ 
he  said  —  he  had  never  yet  actually 
ventured  on  any  less  formal  mode  of 
addressing  her,  though  he  had  often 
contemplated  it — **  that  your  name  unfor- 
tunately appears  in  a  demoralising  com- 
petition now  going  on  in  a  lewd  paper 
named  the  Gay  World.  I  am  deeply 
grieved  at  the  method  whereby  some 
ignorant  person  or  persons  have  seen  fit 
to  insult  you,  but  they  are,  we  will  hope, 
unaware  of  the  pain  they  are  inflicting. 
I  had  occasion  to  mention  the  periodical 
I  have  spoken  of  in  terms  of  condemnation 
in  the  course  of  a  sermon  I  preached  last 
Sunday  week,  but  had  I  known  that  you 
were  to  have  been  dragged  into  their 
competition,  my  language  would  have  been 
ver>'  much  stronger." 

**  I  hope  not,  Mr.  Beck,  I  *m  sure,'* 
Miss  Trevelyan  replied  with  quite  start- 
ling asperity.  **  I  had  no  idea  you  used 
bad  language  either  in  the  pulpit  or  else- 
where. But  it  isn't  in  the  Idast  likely,  I 
think,  that  the  gentleman  who  is  voting 
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for  me  has  even  so  much  as  heard  of  you, 
so  you  need  not  worry  yourself  about  any- 
thing you  may  have  said  or  left  unsaid  in 
your  sermon.  And  I  must  say  that  I  quite 
fail  to  see  why  it  is  so  unfortunate.'* 

**  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
who  is  the  gentleman  yoii  refer  to,"  the 
Reverend  Caleb  said  pointedly,  with  a  view 
to  extracting  further  information,  "  but  I 
repeat  that  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  he 
should  have  determined  to  honour  you  in 
such  a  very  doubtful  manner.  And  I 
regret,  too,"  he  added  in  a  voice  trembling 
with  emotion,  *'that  for  the  first  time,  I 
think,  for  some  months,  we  are  not  at  that 
perfect  accord  in  every  way  that  I  could 
wish.  1  had  dared  to  hope  for  something 
so  very  different." 

But  Miss  Lavinia's  head  was  full  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  given  proof  positive 
that  he  considered  her  the  most  charming 
woman  in  England  by  the  three  thousand 
odd  votes  he  had  recorded  on  her  behalf 
in  the  competition.  And  this  caused  her 
to  reflect  that  she  had  perhaps  been  a 
little  foolish  in  encouraging  the  minister 
to  come  and  see  her,  and  in  taking  him  so 
much  out  of  his  proper  station  of  life.  And 
just  now  the  method  in  which  he  had 
chosen  to  lecture  her,  with  its  incongruous 
mixture  of  assurance  and  humility,  was 
annoying  in  the  extreme. 

**  You  forget  our  positions,  I  think,  Mr. 
Beck,"  she  replied  cuttingly.  *'  My  mind 
is  quite  made  up  on  the  subject  of  this 
competition,  as,  apparently,  is  yours. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  will  be  best  to 
drop  the  matter  before  we  really  quarrel 
;ibout  it." 

After  such  a  very  plain  hint  even  Mr. 
Beck  felt  that  it  would  not  be  politic  to 
continue  the  discussion — at  any  rate,  for  a 
time.  And  he  presently  took  his  leave, 
and  returned  home  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man.  For  he  had  lately  had  hopes — and, 
truth  to  tell.  Miss  Lavinia's  conduct  had 
given  him  some  grounds  for  them— that 
before  the  lapse  of  many  months  he  might, 
despite  his  humble  origin,  reasonably 
aspire  to  lord  it  over  Trevelyan.  And  the 
shock  that  Mr.  Briggs  had  been  the  means 
of  administering  to  his  self-conceit  was 
severe  in  the  extreme. 


As  the  weeks  went  on  and  the  votes 
recorded  for  Miss  Lavinia  Trevelyan 
steadily  increased,  excitement  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood grew  apace.  Most  people,  like 
Mr.  Beck,  thought  that  the  affair  was  a 
huge  practical  joke,  though  for  the  life  of 
them  they  could  not  think  who  was  spend- 
ing the  money ;  while  a  small  minority— 
mostly  single  ladies  of  an  uncertain  age — 
in  spite  of  Miss  Lavinia' s  thirty -five  years 
and  general  unattractiveness,  built  up  quite 
a  charming  love  romance  on  the  found- 
ation of  the  competition.  But  no  one 
guessed  the  real  secret,  and  the  six  con- 
spirators kept  their  own  counsel  in  the 
most  praiseworthy  fashion. 

The  competition  was  to  extend  over  ten 
weeks,  and  when  the  list  of  votes  received 
up  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  week  was  pub- 
lished it  was  seen  that  Miss  Trevelyan  was 
actually  heading  the  poll,  she  having 
obtained  19,438  votes,  or  nearly  a  thousand 
more  than  her  nearest  rival.  And  it  would 
be  hard  to  tell  whether  she  or  Mr.  Briggs 
was  the  more  pleased  at  such  a  state  of 
affairs.  '' 

But  by  the  end  of  the  ninth  week  a  sad 
change  had  come  o'er  the  scene.  For 
a  certain  Miss  Lettice  Montgomery,  a 
charming  burlesque  boy,  had  suddenly 
jumped  from  a  quite  humble  position  to 
the  head  of  affairs.  And  as  she  had 
received  no  less  than  26,218  votes,  while 
poor  Miss  Lavinia's  total  only  stood  at 
23,512,  it  was  quite  plain  to  Mr.  Briggs 
that,  unless  another  effort  were  made,  the 
diamond  ornament  would  never  come  tc^ 
Trevelyan.  And  a  letter  from  his  nephew 
in  explanation  of  the  sudden  alteration  in 
the  figures  caused  the  landlord  hastily  to- 
summon  a  Cabinet  Council  in  the  bar- 
parlour  of  the  Trevelyan  Arms. 

"  Well,  gen'lemen,"  he  began,  when  his 
friends  were  all  assembled,  employing  his 
usual  formula  of  introduction,  "  I  've 
a-called  'e  together  again  to  ax  your 
advice  on  a  most  important  matter  wi" 
regard  to  this  competition.  This  week^ 
as  I  reckon  you  knows,  Miss  Lavinia's 
pretty  nigh  on  three  thousand  votes 
behind  the  lady  as  is  fu'st  on  the  list,  and 
my  nevvy  says  as  he  ha'n't  got  but  a 
thousand  coupons  left." 
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That  don't  look  Very  well  for  that 
diamond  ornament,  Ssun/'  Mr.  Pile 
remarked,  with  a  mournful  shake  of  the 
head. 

"It  don't  so,"  Mr.  Briggs  replied; 
''  for,  counting  the  five  or  six  hun'erd  votes 
as  ha'  been  sent  up  from  hereabouts,  Miss 
Lavinia's  final  total  can't  be  more  'n,  say, 
twenty-four  thousand  seven  hun'erd  at  the 
most.  And  Dick  says  as  this  here  Miss 
Montgomery  is  an  uncommon  pretty  young 
play  -  actress,  who's  a-backed  up  by  a 
gen'leman  wi'  any  amount  o'  money  as 
wouldn't  take  not  a  bit  o'  notice  in  the 
world  ^'  paying  another  ten  or  twenty 
pound  for  to  get  her  the  fu'st  prize.  And 
he 's  afeared,  too,  as  he  won't  be  able  to 
get  any  more  papers  so  cheap  as  he  have, 
for  the  time 's  so  short  now  that  he  won't 
be  able  to  get  no  more  *  returns,'  as  he 
ca's  'em.  In  fact,  gen'lemen,  he  thinks 
that  unless  we  can  collect  another  thirty 
pound,  us  mi't  so  well  leave  it  alone 
altogether.  But  that  sum  'd  bring  Miss 
Lavinia's  total  up  to  somewhere  about 
thirty-four  thousand,  for  he  can  still  get 
the  papers  at  the  wholesale  price.  And 
he  says  as  that  '11  be  plenty  high  enough 
to  be  the  winning  number,  and  Dick 's  a 
pretty  good  jidge  o'  sich  matters.  Now 
I  admits  as  I've  fair  set  my  'eart  on 
Miss  Lavinia's  winning,  and  I  tell  'e 
what  I  '11  do  :  if  you  '11  find  fifteen  pound 
between  'e,  I  '11  gi'e  the  same  amount 
mysel'." 

His  friends  by  this  time  were  hardly 
less  anxious  for  Miss  Lavinia's  success 
than  the  landlord  himself,  and  the  other 
half  of  the  sum  necessary  to  procure  her 
success  was  quickly  forthcoming.  And  the 
money  having  been  promptly  despatched 
to  Mr.  Richard  Briggs,  the  landlord  and 
his  friends  proceeded  to  await  the  result 
of  the  competition  as  calmly  as  their 
excitement  would  allow.  But  on  the  day 
previous  to  the  publication  of  the  final 
list  Mr.  Briggs  received  a  letter  from  his 
nephew  which  rudely  shattered  all  his 
hopes  and  plans,  and  reduced  him  to  a 
condition  of  blank  despair. 

^Your  remittance  has  just  come  to 
hand/*  it  ran,  "  but  owing  to  some  delay 
it  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.    And 


even  had  it  come  earlier  I  fear  that  I 
should  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  papers  at  the  last 
moment.  There  has  been  an  enormous 
run  on  them — in  fact,  we  despatched  a 
lot  of  no  less  than  twenty-four  thousand 
to  a  stationer  in  your  part  of  the  world  the 
other  day.  I  have  sent  in  the  remaining 
thousand  coupons  I  had,  and  that  will 
be  probably  sufficient  to  secure  the  third, 
if  not  the  second,  prize  for  Miss  Trevelyan. 
And,  after  all,  either  of  these  is  worth 
three  times  the  money  you  will  have 
spent.  I  regret  having  been  unable  to 
carry  out  your  request,  but  you  will  see 
at  once  that  it  was  quite  out  of  my  power 
to  do  so." 

To  say  that  Mr.  Briggs  was  disappointed 
is  quite  inadequate  to  express  the  state  of 
his  feelings.  Indeed,  to  tell  the  honest 
truth,  the  worthy  man,  in  his  vexation, 
actually  retired  to  his  bed-room  and  wept 
bitterly.  For  he  had  quite  made  up  his 
mind  that  Miss  Lavinia  was  to  have  the 
diamond  ornament,  and  that  the  defeat  of 
the  Reverend  Caleb,  whose  suit,  he  was 
aware,  had  not  been  faring  well  of  late, 
would  be  thereby  assured. 

He  consequently  opened  the  copy  of 
the  Gay  World  that  he  had  ordered  to  be 
forwarded  to  him,  when  it  duly  arrived  on 
the  following  morning,  with  a  feeling  of 
mournful  disappointment  instead  of  that 
glow  of  pleasurable  expectation  that  he 
had,  until  yesterday,  been  so  eagerly  look- 
ing forward  to.  And  his  joy  and  delight 
were  all  the  more  keen  when  he  turned  to 
the  competition  page  and  the  first  three 
names  on  the  list  of  prize-winners  caught 
his  eye  in  the  following  order — 

MISS  LAVINIA  TREVELYAN  . .  48,563 
MISS  LETllCE  MONTGOMERY . .  34,216 
MRS.  PHIL  CAFFYNTON  ..   26,784 

Mr.  Briggs,  in  his  amazement,  was 
obliged  to  read  the  names  over  three 
or  four  times  to  make  sure  it  was  not 
all  a  dream.  But  as  he  gradually  reaUsed 
that  Miss  Lavinia  had,  by  some  strange 
intervention  of  fate,  easily  outdistanced 
all  her  rivals,  he  rushed  out  of  the  house 
and  up  the  little  village  street  at  his 
best  speed,  bellowing  forth  the  news  in  a 
stentorian  voice  that  would  have  made  a 
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town-crier  green  with  envy.  And,  better 
still,  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
neighbours,  was  the  appendix  he  added  in 
a  voice  that  even  deaf  old  Susan  Voysey 
was  able  to  hear  distinctly,  to  the  effect 
that  anyone  who  cared  to  come  to  the 
Trevelyan  Arms  was  welcome  to  a  glass 
of  anything  they  fancied,  and  nothing  to 
pay.  The  news  both  of  Miss  Lavinia's 
success  and  of  Mr.   Briggs's  generosity 


Mhs  Trevelyan  refused  almost  indignantly. 

spread  like  wildfire,  and  within  half  an 
hour  the  capacity  of  the  house  was  tested 
to  its  very  fullest  extent.  And  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  landlord  ever  enjoyed 
himself  more  thoroughly  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  than  he  did  in  dispensing 
free  drinks  and  gossip  on  the  day  that 
Miss  Lavinia  Trevelyan  was  adjudged  the 
smartest  woman  in  England. 

Dame  Fortune  still  continued  to  smile 
on  Mr.  Briggs  and  his  great  scheme. 
For  the  Heverend  Caleb,  who,  after  much 


careful  thought,  had  decided  that  it  would 
be  very  foolish  of  him  to  give  np  the 
chance  of  winning  Miss  Lavinia,  and 
Trevelyan,  merely  on  account  of  some 
slight  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
morality  of  a  competition,  called  one  day 
to  congratulate  her  on  her  success.  But 
he  was  not  wise  enough  to  stop  at  mere 
congratularion,  for,  fearing  his  unknown 
rival,  he  floundered  on  into  a  proposal. 
And  his  foolishness  met  with 
its  own  reward.  For  as  it 
happened,  he  had  chosen  just 
the  wrong  psychological  moment 
for  such  a  declaration,  since 
only  a  few  hours  previously  the 
prize  from  the  Gay  World  had 
arrived,  accompanied  by  a  polite 
little  note  of  felicitation  from 
the  editor  on  the  persistent 
way    her    admirers     had    voted 

Of  course  i\Iiss  Trevelyan 
refused  Mr.  Beck's  offer  of 
marriage  almost  indignantly. 
But  had  he  waited  patiently  for 
a  few  months  it  might  have 
been  different,  for  his  was  the 
only  proposal  that  she  ever  had. 
For,  naturally,  tlie  gentleman 
who  had  voted  so  regularly  for 
her  in  the  competition  never 
came  to  woo,  or.  indeed,  did 
any  single  one  of  the  various 
romantic  things  chat  she  pictured 
to  herself.  But  though  she  is 
Miss  Trevelyan  of  Trevelyan 
still,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so, 
she  is  not  nearly  so  ill-favoured 
or  sour-tempered  as  she  used 
to  be.  For,  as  she  often  tells 
it  is  entirely  her  own  fault  that 
she  is  still  a  spinster,  for  she  was 
once  the  smartest  woman  in  England. 
And  even  if  one  is  forty-five  and  still 
unmarried,  this  is  certainly  something  to 
look  back  upon  with  satisfaction.  But 
she  does  not  usually  add  that,  to  make 
sure  of  that  diamond  ornament  and  the 
ktat  attaching  thereto,  she  herself  spent 
during  ths  last  week  of  the  competition 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  in 
purchasing  coupons. 


people. 
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By  SYBIL  C.  MITFORD. 


/*Aitfi*g*tt^At    hr    T,    H\    (ftrtH,    M'lw.  An/. ». 


Al.t.  pilKritniiKCH  to  KitKlaiul's  old 
('iti(*N  should  1)1*  made  l»v  mad.  It 
iH  ill  this  \\ay  otdy  that  \vr  ran  hupr  to 
rtijoy    thoNi*    liiNt     iiiipirssinns    wIik  h    to 

most    ol    UH   llU'ail   NO  tlllK  h.        I'ul    InaillVt* 

at  a  station  NurroinuliMl  hv  naiiuw  sttcctH 
and  u^ly  tnodrrn  hour's  throws  a  «  loud 
ovrr  th(*  nioNt  Nan^iiinr  •spirit,  and  ^ivrs 
a  (hill  ol  diHa|))M)intiii(Mil  th.it  rnnains 
rvrii  wlifMi  thr  trraNlUCH  ot  thr  placr  li.ivc 
satislird  hoyond  rxprt  talnMi. 

To  Willi  hrstiT,  ol  all  plarrs,  mk  h 
jotirnrvN  nniM  1m*  hy  road  troiii  Smith- 
.tinptoii  lor  clioicr.  and  on  a  siiniiv  day. 
riic  twrlvr  inihvs  nl  hill  .Hid  d.ilr  that 
si'paiatc  llu'  two  nlii's  Ic.id  lis  miitlv 
ilinMi^h  tpiKM  (oiinln  ;.( ctirs  siK  h  as 
KnKland  alone  ciii  show  iis;  fit  picjiidt's, 
tht'ri'lorr,  to  the  inspiMtmii  of  liik'JandVH 
otii  I*  riiv.d  ( itv.      r.isi  urll  wiiimIimI  paiks; 

pas!      nir.idnws      \s.itrtrd      l»V      ihr     .Sllvriv 

Iti  hfii.  Iii\iiii.ini  with  !:t.is'<.  v<*llnu-  with 
kin^  <  nps,  iir  hmun  uiili  iMiddiiif.*  misIm^s 
and  thf*  i  iinisnn  llnwci  n\  ihr  smirl  ;  past 
<  Mlrihoiniif  villa^i',  in  whi«li  Miss  Vjuik'* 
wtotr  lii*r  hooks  that  tm  sn  nianv  vrars 
h.ivi*  dt'lif;htrd  hih  rrssivr  ^i*iH*r.itiuiis  ot 
KitN;  up  thr  hiiiK.  Iiin^  hill  to  Shaw- 
hud  !>own  s(i  thr  toad  Iradn  \\%  on,  until 
at  last  wt'  (  at(  h  a  j^litnpsc  id  tin*  lair  city  in 
till'  \allry  iirstliiiK  in  thr  arms  nl  thr  harr 
hut  rvrrd»raulitul  downs.  Thrrr  shr  lirH 
so  prarrltilly.  lonkiiiK  hliir  and  radiant 
in  thr  alti*riioon  siinli>{ht,  in  striking  cnn- 
irasf  to  llip  dark  ami  ^looiny  yrw-tnM*H 
whirh  niakr  our  iiumrdiatr  torrf(roun(l. 
jiiM  iHdow  UA  lif'N  St  OftsN,  wrariuf^  nuch 
an  old-wothj  air  tliat  wr  almost  woiulcr  \( 
wr  arr  awsikr,  iir  it  wr  arr  drcamiuK  irf 


thr  old  davHwhrn  llriitv  ol  hlois.  "half 
soldict,  hall  monk,"  hiiilt  tin*  plan*,  and 
put  it  into  thr  (liaiKr  ol  thr  Knl^litM  ol 
St.  |i)hn.  hr\ond  thr  old  ^rry  l>uildinf{s 
slirlt  lies  thr  |(in^  iiavr  ol  thr  CatluHlral, 
Willi  lis  i|iiaiiit  stiinlrd  town  mo  rh.iractrr- 
istic  ol  thr  pl.it  r,  and  thrtr,  a  llttir  to  otir 
iikIiI.  uses  thr  spin*  1)1  thr  ( 'ollr^r  ( 'haprl, 
lilting  Its  hr.id  ahnvr  thr  l»ow(*r  ol  rim- 
tirrs  ih.it  almost  hides  W'vkrliaiu'H  ^rrat 
M  hool  tioni  oiii  si^ht.  Thrti  thr  lirlN 
rin^  out  III'*  hour,  sirahnx  soltly  acroNN 
thr  vallrv  Imtii  thr  Calhrdral  hrltry  :   and 

thr  (  h.iprl  l.ikrs  up  thr  I. dr.  to  hr  followed 
hy  othrr  (linn  hrs  lound  ahoul  <  hurrhcn, 
many  o|  thrm.  th.it  h.i\r  historirn  an 
old  as  aiixthiii;^  ilsr  in  this  i  itV  ol 
iirvrt  t.idiii);  mniioiirs  .iiitl  most  hrilliant 

rri  oiils. 

It  is  indrrd  so  hrautifiil.  this  first  virw 
wr  h.ivr  ot  \\  III!  hrsli'i  tiom  thr  hi>!li  down- 
l.intt,  lh.it  wi*  .iir  triiipli'd  lo  |rs|  htMr  and 
dtrani  .lu.iy  m.iny  an  hoiit.  i  oiijiiiiiiK  up 
III  out  im.ivtmitions  pi<  inirs  ol  cdd- 
wmld  tiniis  whrii  Wiiu  hrstrr  wan  th«' 
t  riitii*  ol  all  ill. it  was  hrsl  and  wotthirNt 
and  f:tr.itt*s|  in  thr  (oiiniiy  ;  till  at  lant, 
our   minds    .ttrti  hiiu;    hai  k    thtotiKh    ton 

wliolr  (  riitiUK's.  wr    find    oiust*|vrs    in    thr 

il.ivs  of  Kini^  Altird.  whoHi'  millriiarv  will 
hi*  I  rlrhtatrd  this  vr.it.  and  thr  ryr  alinoHt 
uncoiiHi  ioiisly  waiidris  ovn  to  that  littlr 
('orni*r  ol  thr  cttv,  nr.u  hy  thr  (athrdral, 
whrrr  wr  arr  tidd  thrtr  st.itid  thr  ohi 
ruin?*  ol'  WoKrsry  ('usih',  so  intiinatrjy 
c'onnrrtrd  with  inatiy  ol  thr  most  important 
cvrnt!*  in  thr  lilr  ot  lUv*  Vs^v^\^v>?sv^Hs\xc^» 
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very  gates  of  St.  Cross,  through  the  old- 
world  street  of  Kiiigsgate,  past  the  great 
entrance  into  Wykeham's  school,  and 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Cathedral,  until 
at  last  we  are  within  the  grey  walls  that 
surround  Wolvesey,  and  that  have  sur- 
rounded it  for  hundreds  of  years.  There, 
beyond  the  newer  Wolvesey,  the  palace  of 
Charles  the  Second's  Bishop  Morley, 
we  come  upon  the  broken  arches,  the 
mined  walls,  which  are  all  that  are 
left  of  the  glories  that  once  made  the 
royal  castle  and  episcopal  palace  well 
worthy  of  the  capital  city  of  England. 


on  tradition.  And  tradition,  liascinating 
though  it  be,  is  quite  out  of  date  in  this 
young  and  critical  twentieth  century ;  and 
as  we  are  no  longer  allowed  to  believe  in 
the  pretty  legend  of  King  Alfred  and  his 
cakes,  we  must  perforce  banish  from  our 
minds  all  prehistoric  tales  of  his  palace 
in  Winchester. 

Fortunately  for  us,  when  we  come  to 
the  ninth  century,  to  the  days  when 
England's  history  begins  to  grow  worthy 
of  her  later  greatness,  then  we  come  to 
real  historical  facts  concerning  the  old 
castle,  which  was  henceforward  for  many 


But  even  before  the  days  when  England 
became  a  nation  Wolvesey  existed  in  some 
form  or  other,  though  its  very  early  hfe  is 
veiled  in  mysterj-.  Some  trace  its  history 
back  to  Roman  days,  others  to  the  time  of 
Egbert,  finding  the  origin  of  its  name  in 
the  tradition  that  the  curious  tribute  of 
wolves'  heads  exacted  of  the  Welsh  by 
this  West  Sa.\on  King  was  paid  in  this 
castle.  Others,  again,  take  its  story  back 
to  the  seventh  century,  to  the  days  of 
Hedda,  the  first  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  saintly  man  beloved  of  the  Saxons, 
over  whom  he  exercised  so  profound  an 
inSaence  by  his  piety  and  goodness. 
A//  these  stories,  however,   rest  chiefly 


centuries  to  be  alternately  the  centre  of 
light  and  learning,  ihe  scene  of  storms 
and  sieges,  of  pageants  and  ceremonies, 
of,  indeed,  all  the  important  historic 
events  which  naturally  gathered  round 
the  capital  city  of  Wessex  and  of 
England. 

It  was  in  Wolvesey  that  Alfred  spent 
his  early  days,  learning  from  his  Bishop 
and  teacher,  St.  Swithun,  much  that  was 
good  and  wise,  much  that  he  brought 
to  great  account  in  the  days  that  came 
after.  With  a  natural  love  of  learning, 
inherited,  no  doubt,  from  the  monk-king 
his  father,  the  seed  had  but  to  be  sown 
by  these  early  lessons,  and  the  harvest 
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iras  assured.  And  as  Wolvesey  saw  the 
sowing,  so  it  also  looked  upon  the  harvest, 
so  far  as  the  arts  of  peace  were  concerned. 
For  when  Alfred  became  King,  Wolvesey 
was  his  Palace  where  he  re- 
ceived all  who  were  great  in 
learning  and  in  literature, 
until  his  Jourt  became  as 
famous  as  that  of  Charles  the 
(;reat  itself,  and  men  Hocked 
to  it  from  afar,  eager  to  sec 
the  King  who  stood  so  high 
above  the  barbaric  spirit  of 
liis  country  and  times.  The 
"'  Saxon  Chronicle"  tells  us 
(if  a  little  band  of  men  arriving 
from  Ireland  in  891.  "Three 
Scots."  it  says,  "  came  to 
Alfred,  King,  in  a  boat  without 
liars  or  rowers,  from  Ilibcrnia, 
whence  they  stole  away,  be- 
cause they  desired  for  (jod's 
love  to  be  in  foreign  parts,  tlicy  cared  not 
where.  Their  iioat  was  made  of  two  skins 
and  a  half,  and  they  took  with  tlii-m  food  fur 
a  sc'nnight.  And  about  the  .seventh  night 
came  they  to  Cornwall  to  land,  and  thence 
they  went  up  to  Alfred,  King.  And  their 
names  were  Dubslanc.  Maccbethu,  and 
-Maclinnum."      Asscr  was  also  a  visitor  at 


But  Alfred  was  not  only  content  to  hold 
Court  for  all  the  brilliant  and  learned  men 
of  his  time.  He  himself  was  a  worker 
and   a  student  at  Wolvesey,  drawing  up 


RCH   HOUSE. 

his  famous  code  of  laws  which  was  to 
be  the  foundation  of  all  England's 
laws  henceforward,  even  to  this  twentieth 
century.  He  also  here  compiled  the 
the  primitive  Domes- 
;  destroyed  only  when 
was  drawn  up  in 
day.  But,  above 
all  things,  it  was  at  Wolvesey 
that  .Alfred  edited  the  "Saxon 
(."hroniclc,"  writing  great  part 
of  it  with  his  own  hand,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the 
monks  of  Saint  Switlmn  from 


"  I.iber  lie  Winton," 
day  Book,  which  wa; 
the  more  complete  r 
Wdliam  the  Conqiie 


the 


i  by.     The 


the  Court,  where,  indeed,  he  was  laid  up 
with  fever  for  a  year  and  a  week ;  while 
/ohn.  the  priest,  was  also  a  welcome  guest 
within  the  Palace, 


original  manuscript  was  kept 
at  Wolvesey,  fastened  by  a 
chain  to  a  desk,  that  all  who 
would  might  read;  whilecopies 
were  sent  to  the  scriptorium 
at  I'eterborough,  to  the 
monastery  of  .'^aiiit  Augustine 
at  Canterbury,  and  elsewhere. 
Some  sav  that  the  manuscript 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  librar>-  of 

./*.,*air  Corpus  Christi  College.  Cam- 

bridge, is  the  ver}-  manuscript 

in  which  Alfred's  own  writing  is  to  be  seen, 

canning  on  the  narrative  to  the  year  891.*" 
Wolvesey.  too,  was    the    scene   of  tKe 

ghastly  dca.'On  ol  "^raii:^  ^TNaOT«.x%,  -^wti. 
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.  "  being  brought  alive  before  the  King, 
were  hanged  on  the  gallows,"  and  after- 
wards, no  doubt,  left  to  swing  in  chains 
from  the  rough  old  walls  until  nothing 
but  their  skeletons  was  loft  to  remind  the 
people  that  Alfred  was  a  strong  man.  able 
to  punish,  even  though  he  did  give  so 
man)'  of  his  days  to  the  peaceful  arts  of 
literature  and  law. 

These  arc  the  days  of  Wolvesey  that 
make  it  natural,  though  it  be  unwise,  that 
the    local    committee    for  the    JMillenar}- 


tower,"  was  the  plan  on  which  he  built 
the  new  Wolvesey,  using,  no  doubt,  the  old 
castle  as  the  nucleus  for  the  new  one,  and 
weaving  into  it  any  stones,  whether  RomaD 
or  Saxon,  that  happened  (o  lie  at  hand. 
And  when  it  was  all  finished,  "well  tourrid 
and  waterrid  about,"  it  was  only  just  in 
time  to  take  great  part  in  the  civil  war  of 
Stephen's  reign,  when  Henry  the  Bishop 
found  himself  first  on  one  side,  then  on 
the  other— now  receiving  the  Knipress 
Matilda,  and  then  garrisoning  the  place 


Celebration  should  wish  to  purchase  the 
old  ruins  for  a  national  memorial.      But 


ivith     the 


end     of    Ihes 


-the 


times  of  Alfred — the  history  of  the  place 
has  only  begun.  In  the  twelfth  centurj- 
the  castle  became  still  more  a  power 
in  the  cii_v.  for  Henry  of  Hlois  was  then 
Hishoj),  ami  he,  perhaps  foreseeing  the 
storms  ihat  were  near  at  han<l,  not  only 
rebuilt  the  place,  but  made  it  into  a 
veritable  fortress,  fit  to  withstand  any 
attacks  likely  to  be  brought  against  the 
joint  residence  of  King  and  Bishop.  "  A 
house  like  a  palace,   with  a  very  strung 


for  Stephen  and  JIaud,  himself  taking 
great  care  to  keep  out  of  the  city  until 
quieter  times  came  again.  The  next  year, 
however,  he  returned  to  Wolvesey  and 
held  a  great  synod,  in  which  the  fomoas 
"  plough  sanctuary  "  was  enacted,  by  which 
"  everything  connected  with  agriculture  was 
to  be  safe  from  molestation  as  in  the 
sacred  prjcincts  of  a  church."  And  here 
at  Wolvesey,  in  the  next  reign,  Heniy  of 
niois  spent  his  last  days  working  hard  for 
his  Church  and  keeping  ever  a  chcerfbl 
spirit,  although  the  terrible  affliction  oF 
total  blindness  had  come  upon  him. 
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After  his  ileath  one  great  episcopal 
Dame  after  another  meets  us  in  the  story 
of  Wolvcsey,  whilst  King  after  King  visited 
the  place  as  guest  of  the  ruhng  Bishop. 
But  no  longer  was  Winchester  persistently 
the  capital  of  the  country,  nor  Wolvesey 


greater    sums    were    spent  on  food  and 
general  preparations  than  on  the  first. 

So  passing  on  through  the  centuries, 
Wolvesey  saw  the  death  of  the  great 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  of  Waynflete,  of 
Langton,  of  the  pious  Bishop  Fo.t,  who 


the  favourite  royal  scat  of  its  princes ;  the 
castle  at  the  west  cnii  of  the  city  became 
its  great  rival  in  grandeur  and  in  historic 
importance. 

But  for  all  that,  the  glories  of  the  place 
did  not  by  any  means  fade  away.  William 
of  Wykeham  did  much  for  it.  as  he  did  for 
the  city,  repairing  the  old  walls  where 
necessary,  and  i>robably  ornamenting  and 
decorating  it  with  the  beautiful  pavement 
and  sculpture  for  which  it  was  famous 
about  those  times.  Here  also  William 
■of  Wykeham  entertained  his  King  right 
royally,  spending  no  less  than  £$8^  on 
the  feast,  when  1 1  o  guests  sat  down  wuh 
Richard  before  a  table  groaning  with 
dainties,  which  included  trout  from  the 
Itchen,  for  which  a  man  had  been 
employed  to  fish  at  Twyford  for  six  nights 
"at  the  hire  of  is.  6(1."  This  banquet 
was  followed  by  another  on  the  next  night, 
iihen  'he  guests  numbered  367,  and  even 


lived  so  holy  a  life  at  Winchester,  refusing 
to  be  drawn  into  tb.e  gay  life  of  the  Court, 
but  spending  his  life  "  in  care  for  the 
souls  of  men."  and  in  meditation  in  the 
bfautiful  chantry,  which  is  still  one  of 
the  glories  of  Winchester  Cathedral.  And 
then  we  come  to  the  days  of  Gardiner, 
and  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Maiy,  when 
the  city  was  to  see  one  of  the  greatest 
pageants  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  for 
here  Mary  came  to  wed  her  Spanish 
husband,  to  enter  into  that  married  life 
which  was  to  bring  her  nothing  but  misery 
and  misfortune. 

It  was  at  Wolvesey  Castle  that  the 
Queen  stayed  on  this  great  occasion, 
having  arrived  on  July  23,  1554,  on  a  day 
of  "  a  cruel  wind,  and  down-pouring  rain," 
aiid  here  she  was  introduced,  for  the  first 
time,  to  her  affianced  husband.  "  On  the 
13rd  July,"  say  some  memoirs  of  the  time, 
"  the  Prince  of  Spain  came  to  Winchester 
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about  VI.  of  the  clock  at  night,  accom- 
panied with  noblemen  as  well  of  England 
as  of  his  own  country,  with  trumpets 
blowing  and  .bells  ringing,  and  came 
to  the  Cathedral  church,  where  he 
alighted.  And  there  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, Lord  Chancellor,  with  four  bishops 
more  with  the  priests,  singing  men,  and 
children,  received  him  with  procession  in 
rich  copeswith  three  crosses  up  in  the  choir, 
where  was  a  rich  travcrs  richly  hanged 
for  him;  and  there  ,he  kneeled  down 
before  the  Sacrament,  and  then  the  Lord 
Chancellor  began  '  Te  Deum,'  the  organs 
playing  and  the  choir  singing  the  rest. 
This  done,  he  was  brought  out  with  torch- 
light to  his  lodging  through  the  cloister  to 
the  Deanes  House,  all  the  Queen's  guard 
standing  in  their  rich  coals  all  the  way. 
He  was  apparelled  in  a  rich  coat  richly 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  a  hat  much  like 


secret  way,  where  she  received  him  right 
lovingly  and  kissed  him,  and  after  half  an 
hour  they  took  their  leave,  each  kissing 
the  other,  and  so  departed  that  night  to 
his  lodging. 

"  The  24.th  July,  about  iii.  of  the  clock  in 
the  afternoon,  he  came  from  his  lodging,  on 
foot,  the  Lord  Steward,  the  Earl  of  Darbie, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  divers  other  lords 
and  gentlemen,  both  English  and  Spanish, 
going  before  him  to  the  Court,  where  the 
Queen  was  standing  upon  a  scaffold  richly 
hanged,  she  meeting  him  halfway,  receiving 
him  and  kissing  him  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  people.  And  then  she  took  him  by 
the  hand,  she  going  on  his  right  hand 
out  of  the  hall  in  her  great  chamber  ;of 
presence.  And  there,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  lords  and  ladies,  they  stood  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  under  the  cloth  of 
estate  talking  together."     This  chronicle 


the  same,  with  a  feather  in  it.  The  same 
night,  after  he  had  supped,  which  was 
about  X.  of  the  clock,  certain  of  the 
Council  brought  him  to  the  Queen  by  a 


goes  on  to  say  how  he  attended  even- 
song that  night  in  State,  and  that  a 
message  came  to  him  from  the  King  of 
Spain  telling  him  that  he  t\aji  ■Kva.i.tVx-wv 
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King  of  Naples  and  of  Jerusalem.  Then 
came  St.  James's  Day,  and  again  "the  King 
and  Queen  came  from  their  lodgings 
towards  the  church,  all  on  foot,  richly 
apparelled  in  gowns  of  cloth  of  gold  set 
with  rich  stones,  he  with  his  gentlemen 
and  guard,  and  she  with  hers,  each  of  them 
having  a  sword  borne  before  them."  And 
then,  with  all  the  pomp  and  ritual  of  the 
Church,  the  Queen  was  married  with  a 
plain  gold  ring,  as  "  maidens  were  in  the 
olden  time  " ;  and  after  the  marriage-knot 
was  tied,  the  King  and  Queen  stood 
together  under  a  rich  canopy  borne  over 
them  with  six  knights,  and  they  were  pro- 
claimed "  with  their  title  and  style.  Which 
proclamation  ended,  the  trumpets  blue, 
and  other  noyses  playde.  Then  the 
King  and  Queen  came  forth  hand  in 
hand,  with  their  lords,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen  waiting  on  them,  and  two 
swords  borne  afore  them  in  manner 
aforesaid  ;  and  so  went  on  foot  to  the 
Court,  and  there  dined  openly  in  the  hall 
both  together  at  one  table."  We  have 
contemporary  accounts  of  the  great  feast 
held  at  Wolvescy.  at  which  the  "  gentle- 
men pensioners  "  acted  as  servitors,  when 
the  second  course  meat  was  given  unto 
the  bearers,  "  but  not  the  dishes,  for  they 
were  of  gold";  and  Kdward  Undcrhill, 
one  of  these  servitors,  tells  us  tliat  it  was 
"  his  chance  to  carry  a  great  pasty  of  a 
red-deer  in  a  great  charger,  very  delicately 
baked,  which,  for  the  weight  thereof, 
divers  refused,  the  which  paity  I  sent  into 
London  to  my  wife  and  he;  brother,  who 
cheered  therewith  many  of  their  friends." 
Then,  in  the  evening  time,  was  a 
dance,  when  the  Spaniards  "  were  greatly 
out  of  countenance,  especially  at  King 
Philip  dancing  when    they  did  see    my 


Lord  Braye,  Mr,  Carowe,  and  others  so  fer 
exceed  them  " ,  and  now  Edward  Under- 
bill tells  us  he  will  not  attempt  to  give 
a  proper  description  of  the  fine  doings, 
but  "leave  it  unto  the  learned,  as  it 
behoveth  him  to  be  that  shall  write  a  stor>- 
of  so  great  a  triumph." 

That  must  indeed  have  been  a  brilliant 
day  for  Winchester  and  for  Wolvesey — one 
of  the  most  brilliant  in  all  their  history, 
and  one  that  must  have  been  talked  of 
again  and  again  by  the  gossips  of  the  time 
for  many  years  that  came  after,  only, 
indeed,  to  be  forgotten  when  evil  days 
came  upon  the  city,  and  the  castle  was 
obliged  to  surrender  io  Cromwell,  who 
had  set  his  great  mind  on  the  subjection 
of  the  city. 

From  that  sad  day  the  histor)-  of 
Wolvesey  is  continued  in  the  new  palace 
built  by  Morley,  Bishop  of  \\'inchestcr, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,,  after  his 
return  from  Paris  and  the  Hague,  where 
"twice  a  day  he  kept  the  services  of  the 
English  Church  for  the  exiles."  In  the 
next  centuty  Wolvesey  again  came  on 
inglorious  times,  and  was  almost  totally 
neglected,  and  it  was  not  until  a  few  years 
ago  that  it  was  once  more  repaired,  to  be 
used  as  a  Church  House  for  the  diocese. 

And  so  they  still  stand  side  by  side,  the 
new  palace  and  the  old — the  new  one  tell- 
ing us  of  Wren,  Izaak  Walton,  and  Bishop 
Ken,  and  the  old  telling  us  story  after 
story  of  a  long  list  of  names  that  will 
never  die,  headed,  as  is  justly  due,  by  the 
great  name  of  "the  noble  King  of  the 
West  Saxons,  prudent  and  religious,  most 
wise,"  the  defeater  of  the  Danes,  the 
patron  of  learning,  and  the  founder  of 
the  English  Navy — the  good  King  Alfred 
the  Great. 


tCbe  finfllfeb  Jllustratcb  fUaoastne. 


KING  ALFRED'S  GREAT  LEGACY. 

OUR    FLOATING    BULWARK    AND    ITS    HISTORY. 
By  HELEN  C  GORDON, 


II  m^be  Indecid  uid  that  Alfred 
XngkoilwliolHTntuidput  into  oraci 
«af^  of  EDgUid  dependi 


possibly  afford  ;  and  an  advantage  gained 


her  FlHt,  and  tl 


"  A  MONG  the  high  tides  of  our 
X~\,  Kalendars"  we  have  set  the 
Annunei  of  this  year  in  golden  letters— 
the  Millenary  of  the  King  who  has  left  us 
rich  in  remembrances  of  good  works  ;  and 


by  him  over  the 
first  naval  victory 
aged  him  in  a  sch 
a  design  cf  his  c 
swifter  than  the  wi 
The  Peace  of  Wedi 


Swan  age — the 
1  our  annals — encour- 
le  to  build  ships  after 
n,  longer,  higher,  and 
■galleys  of  the  Vikings, 
enabled  him  to  ■ 


carry  out   his    plans  of  safeguarding  his 
kingdom,  but  of  his  immediate  successors 


-vbo,  moat  notable  of  these  memorial  gifts, 
Md  for  us  the  foundation  of  the  Fleet  of 
Eng-land, "  which  hath  ever  been  its  greatest 
•defence  and  ornament :  it  is  its  ancient 
-and  natural  strength." 

Beset  by  swarms  of  piratical  Danish 
-maraaders,  who  in  their  strange  black 
jptrb — lell  birds  of  prey — swooped  down 
upon  our  fertile  shores  and  harried  them, 
■small  wonder  that  Alfred  realised  to  the 
full  that  "this  precious  stone  set  in  a 
xlver  sea"  needed  a  stronger  protection 
lAm  an;  armed  force  on  land  could 
hax4.    Jd^  Vjfoi  , 


only  Ethelred  made  any  attempt  towards 
the  maintenance  of  a  regular  Navy,  by 
enacting  a  law  whereby  each  owner  of 
310  hydes  of  land  should  furnish  one 
vessel  for  the  service  of  the  countrj'.  It 
was  left  to  Norman  William,  ivho  set  sail 
himself  for  conquest,  to  prevent  others 
from  following  his  example,  by  establishing 
the  Cinque  Ports,  and  granting  them 
certain  privileges  on  condition  that  they 
should  be  in  readiness  at  forty  days'  notice 
to  supply  fifty-seven  stout  ships  for  the 
King's  use  in  time  of  peril'and  need. 
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Prom  this  reign  also  dates  the  first 
attempt  to  arroj>a[e  lo  ourselves  ifie 
command  of  (to  begin  with)  the  narrow- 
seas  ;  later  to  Iw  followed  up  by  John's 
bold  declaration  that  all  foreign  ships  that 


evolved  the  "  Union  Jack,"  so  called  from 
the  King's  name,  James  (Jacques),  mean- 
ing Jacques'  Union.  Not  yet,  let  it  be- 
fully  understood,  was  it  the  "Jack"  of 
to-day,  for  two  centuries  later  St.  Patrick. 


failed  to  strike  their  colours  to  the  British 
flag  shouKl  be  deemed  fair  and  lawful 
pri/e.  Thenceforward,  "the  Vantage  of 
Strength  at  Sea.  which  is  one  of  the 
I'tincipall  Dowries  of  this  Kingdome  of 
tJfiMl  Brittaine."  has  boon  most  strenu- 
ously upheld  :  and  when  Philip  of  Spain 
came  over  to  this  counirv  to  wed  Queen 
JIarv,  tho  Spaniards  received  a  somewhat 
warmer  welcome  than  thev  had  antici- 
pated in  gtx)d  round  shot  because  they  had 
failed  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  British  flag.  Nor  was  Lord  William 
Howard  long  in  apprising  them  of  the 
reason  of  this  strange,  unlooked-for  greet- 
ing, and  only  when  they  had  hauled  down 
their  colours  did  the  firing  cease.  In 
those  days  it  was  the  Ensign  of  St.  Georgo 
which  floated  from  the  main -topmast  head 
of  our  vessels.  This,  our  first  national 
flag,  still  survives  in  tho  flag  /.j'-  .■.r.iV/.niv 
of  our  Navy,  tho  White  Ensign,  albeit 
with  tho  addition  of  the  Union  Jack  in 
ihe  ■■  canton."  or  top  corner  near  the  staff. 
With  tho  Union  of  England  and  Scot- 
land there  aros.'  the  necessity  of  inter- 
mingling the  badge  of  our  patron  saint 
w:i!i  ihat  of  St.  Aiulrow,  and  from  the 
re:>peciive  flags  of  the  two  countries  was 


had  to  be  represented  as  well  on  our 
national  banner,  and  a  red  diagonal  cross. 
which  bears  his  name,  but  in  real  it)' 
originated  from  the  arms  of  the  FitzGerald 
family,  was  superimposed  upon  that  of 
St.  Andrew.  This,  however,  was  not  until 
I  So  I.  and  in  the  meantime  an  immense 
though  gradual  change  had  been  effected 
in  our  naval  establishment. 

The  htstorj-  of  the  Mediaeval  Navy  is- 
veri"  much  one  with  that  of  the  merchant 
sen-ice:  for  if  the  Sovereign  lacked  a 
sufficient  number  of  galleys  and  galliasses. 
which  was  by  no  means  unusual,  he  either 
hired  or  impressed  such  of  his  subjects' 
ships  as  seemed  desirable  for  his  require- 
ments. They  were  all  rude  enongh  in 
their  construction,  as  far  removed  as- 
possible  from  our  modem  ideas  of  a 
man-of-war,  being,  for  the  most  pan. 
merely  undecked  boats,  with  a  cabin  only 
in  the  bows,  outrigger  galleries  for  the 
rowers,  and  mainly  propelled  by  means  of 
human  muscle.  I'he  stem  and  prow  were 
almost  invariably  veri-  high,  the  latter 
frequently  caned  at  its  eJnremity  into  the 
shape  of  an  animal's  head.  and.  in  a  war- 
galley,  filled  with  a  spear  for  "  ramming.*' 
The    steetiDg-g«ar  consisted  of  a  large 
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broad  oar  at  the  sliip's  counter,  worked  in 
a  noose  of  rope,  or  else  passed  through  a 
hole  in  a  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the 
side  of  the  vessel.  There  was  a  castle  in 
the  stern,  sometimes  greatly  ornamented, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  and  the  men- 
at-arms  were  crowded  into  the  hold,  with 
their  shields  hanging  over  the  bulwarks. 

It  was  in  such  vessels  as  these  that  in 
12^3  the  English  avenged  the  murder  of  a 
comrade  in  a  French  port  by  a  successful 
naval  engagement  in  the  Channel  ;  and, 
forty  years  later,  gained  the  victory  of  Shijs 
with  z+o  sail  underthe  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  subsequently  blockading  lirest. 

The  mode  of  warfare  was  a^  rude  and 
simple  as  the  ships:  the  crossbowmen, 
archers,  slingers,  and  hurlers  discharged 
their  missiles  when  within  a  convenient 
distance  of  the  enemy.  If  the  boats  came 
alongside  of  each  other  the  combatants 
engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter. 
The  crew,  numbering  not  more  llian  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  all  told,  ap;>arenily 
confined  their  energies  to  the  guidance  of 


with  leathern  helmets  and  jacks,  display- 
ing either  the  colours  and  devices  of  the 
companies  of  archers  and  arbalisters,  or 
the  liver)'  and  cognisances  of  the  King, 
their  leaders,  or,  still  more  frequently,  the 
livery  and  badges  of  the  Cinque  Ports — 
"a  cote  of  white  colyn  with  a  red  crosse 
and  the  armes  of  the  Fortes  underneath," 
The  clothing  of  the  men  who  laboured  at 
the  oars  was  necessarily  of  the  slightest 
description,  and  the  mariners  proper 
under  the  boatswain  wore  long  loose 
body  -  garments  falling  to  the  knees, 
which  permitted  perfect  freedom  of  action, 
and  were  girt  about  the  waist  with  a  knife 
thrust  at  one  side— much  as  the  Butes- 
carles  of  Harold  were  garbed,  only  in 
russct-colourcd  homespun  instead  of  -blue. 
Under  the  early  Tudors  some  kind*  of 
green  and  white  livery  seems  to  have  been 
the  common  wear  for  seamen,  and  we 
read  also  of  "  ivatchett  or  skie-coloured 
cloth."  At  this  period  of  history  our 
Sovereigns  began  to  recognise  the  advisa- 
bility of  maintaining    a   naval    force    in 


the  vessel,  for  in  all  the  illustrations  of 
Mediaeval  conflicts  by  sea  ivhich  have 
come  down  to  us  there  is  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  costume  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors.  The  former  always 
appear  in  full  armour  of  the  period,  often 


times  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war,  and 
Henry  VII.  built  the  Gmi/  N.!fn;  the 
earliest  war-vessel  of  any  appreciable  size, 
which  carried  twenly  -  three  great  guns, 
the  shot  of  some  of  her  cannon  weighing 
as   much   as   30  lb.  —  iieaviet    \.'cva.-OL   ■C^v; 
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cannon-balls  used   three    hundred    j^ars 
iaicr  at  the  battle  of  Trafal^r. 

King  Hal  perfected  his  father's  designs, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  British  Navy 
as  a  distinct  scn'icc  by  establishing  rot'al 
dock)'ards  at    Deptford,    Woolwich,    and 


institulin);  an 
Ailmirnlty  and  Navy  Board,  ns  woll  as 
a  [icrmanctit  /iir.wn/i./ — admirals,  vice- 
;ri}m)m)i,  i-ajM;iiriS,  and  seaniL-n— with  a 
lii-linitc  rate  i>l  jmy  lor  catii  grade. 
Sivcral  large  vi-sscis  were  aho  built  in 
/'«    reign  ;     hut     iin/i»rtuiiatt;lv,     under 


phrase.''- 
of  Spain." 


Edward  VI.  and  Mar}',  this  new-bom 
efficiency  was  not  maintained,  and  it  would 
have  gone  hardly  with  England  when 
threatened  by  the  Invincible  Armada  had 
Elizabeth  not  been  able  to  fdl  back  upon 
the  CO  -  operation  and  support  of  the 
merchant  •  traders,  even  though  their 
largest  vessel  "was  scarce  bigger  than  a 
modem  coasting  collier."  It  was  piracy — 
the  germ  of  all  sea-power — that  saved  us. 
When  the  mighty  Spanish  galleons  were 
being  Atted  up  in  Cadiz  Roads  preparatoiT' 
to  the  conquest  of  our  country,  the  "  bark 
of  the  English  water-dogs  "  was  first  heard 
outside  the  harbour,  and  Drake,  at  the 
head  of  some  twenty-five  to  thirty  sail, 
dashed  in  among  the  enemy,  and  suc- 
use  his  own  characteristic 
singeing  the  beard  of  theKin^ 
\'ice-.\dmiral  Borough,  who 
imand  of  her  Majesty's  vessels, 
declined  to  risk  them  in  this  hazardous 
enterprise,  and  subsequently  again  opi>o- 
sini>  his  coadjutor,  Drake  lost  all  patieace, 
locked  him  up  in  the  cabin  of  one  of  his 
own  ships,  and  packed  him  off  home  with 
scant  ceremony,  to  make  what  moan  he 
pleased  to  a  Queen  who  was  known  to 
have  small  symjiaihy  with_/wi«fri»/f.  The 
sailing  of  the  Spanish  fleet  had  been 
delayed  by  a  whole  twelvemonth,  thanks 
to  this  famous  exploit,  and  Elizabeth  had 
breathing-space  in  which  to  collect  her 
forces.  When  all  was  said,  these  seemed 
scarce  adequate  to  cope  with  such  over- 
whelming odds ;  and  many  there  were, 
happily  unheeded,  who  counselled  the 
Queen  to  put  no  reliance  upon  her  power 
at  sea.  Vet,  despite  gloomy  forebodings, 
and  the  united  prayers  of  Catholic 
Christendom,  for  once  ihe  "big  bat- 
talions" did  not  conquer.  The  galleys 
and  galliasses  of  Spain  were  out-manteuvred 
by  the  tiny  craft  of  Elizabeth's  bold 
privateers,  which  carried  sails  trimmed  fore 
and  aft,  the  tna^^■ellous  invention  of  Mr, 
Fletcher,  of  Rye,  in  the  previous  reign. 

The  art  of  shipbuilding  improved 
wonderfully  at  this  period,  and,  under  the 
early  Stuarts,  studding-sails,  top-gallant 
sails,  sprit-sails,  and  top-sails  were  added 
to  the  courses  ;  the  anchor  was  weighed 
by  X\w  ca\is«it\-,  and  the  cables,  which 
had    on\v  aveia?L>"*  -^^w-x.   ^tswA^j-tS^VA 
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fathoms,  were  considerably  lengthened. 
The  Petts.  father  and  son,  constructed 
the  S.ivfragri  of  Iht  S.as  out  of  Charles 
the  First's  ship-money,  the  levying  of 
v.'hich  aroused  so  much  discontent  in  the 
Commons.  For  the  age  in  which  she  was 
built,  this  vessel  nas  exceptionally  large 
and  magnificent,  having  two  galleries 
ornate  with  curious  carved  work,  painted 
black  and  gold ;  designed,  so  it  was 
popularly  thought,  rather  for  splendour 
than  utility;  though  later,  and  after  under- 
going some  alterations,  she  proved  her- 
-self  a  serviceable  ship  enough,  and  took 
part  in  several  engagements. 


This  happily  continued  ;  yet  at  {>crhaps 
the  most  critical  juncture  of  our  naval 
history  it  seemed  as  if  our  sailors,  "  the 
real  protectors  of  our  countrj,"  were  about 
to  fail  us  in  the  hour  of  our  need.  lo 
April  1797  a  mutiny  of  the  Fleet  broke 
out  at  Spithead,  to  be  subsequently 
followed  by  another,  more  serious,  at  the 
Nore,  when  actually  the  mutineers  had  the 
intention  of  blockading  London,  and  our 
own  vessels  were  <lrawn  across  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  for  that  purpose.  The  mutinous 
crews,  though  they  declined  to  obey  their 
officers,  otherwise  maintained  strict  dis- 
cipline on  board,  and  there  is  not  the  least 


The  younger  IVtl  it  was  also  who  in 
i(j+<i  built  the  first  frigate  ever  manned  by 
Mnglish  sailors,  tthich  he  modelled  from 
a  French  man-of-war  he  had  seen  in 
the  Channel. 

When  James  11.  ascended  the  throne, 
ihc  Navy,  which  had  in-en  allowed  to  go 
to  rack  and  ruin,  was  re-invigorated  by  a 
Sovereign  who  had  occupied  the  position 
of  Lord  High  .\dmiral  for  so  many  years 
previously  that  he  was  fortunately  cogni- 
sant of  existing  abuses.  The  Commission 
appointeil  by  him  to  inquire  into  these 
did  its  work  so  well  and  thoroughly  that 
the  Xavr  "  n:i^  r.ijseil  from  its  lowest  state 
of  impotence  in  i/if  most  advanced  step 
towards  a  lasting   and    solid  prosperily." 


doubt  that  the  sailors'  wrongs  were  many 
and  grievous.  Life  on  a  man-of-war  pre- 
sented but  few  attractions,  and  sutfering,  as 
it  did,  unfavourably  by  contrast  with  the 
merchant  service,  ihe  dilTiculty  of  ^tting 
seamen  for  the  ."^tate  had  developed  what 
was  popularly  known  and  dreaded  as  "  the 
Press."  The  term  was  really  derived  from 
the  shilling  bestowed  on  the  recruit  ai 
"  earnest  "  ()r  "  imprest "  money ;  but  as  a 
detachment  of  a  ship's  company,  under 
an  officer,  was  empowered  to  seize  any 
able-bodied  sailor  .or  "  land- lubber,"  for 
the  matter  of  that)  ivlien  retjuired  for  his 
Majesty's  Service,  the  wi>rd  soon  acquired 
a  diSetcut  and  disagreeable  significance. 
'V\Ae     d\sc\vV™t    w^   ViuaTi   was.   \.«str^5^ 
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offence 
barous 


offende 


;  heel 
might 


starved  to 
death ;  put  into 
the  bilboes  at 
J)  1  c  a  s  u  r  e  ; 
dragged  under 
the  shi  p's 
bo  I  torn  and  up 
again  till  his 
back  was  flayed 
with  the 
barnacles  ;  or 
"  marooned  " — 
that  is,  set  ashore 
or  desert  island 
to  (lie  of  hun: 


barren  rock 
in  mid  -  ocean,  there 
and    thirst.      Swearing 


the  tongue ;  and  ( 
Hogging  with  ihe  '■ 
ment  of    torture,  t 


punished    by    gagging    or    scraping      gre 


"  a  tearful  i 
iliaft  covered  with 
d  (line  thongs  the 


11/  uh/  (■/  ■/w.-S  Mank  Jo,  iSqfe. 
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thickness  of  a  goose-quill,  with  two  knots 
in  each  ;  the  first  blow  being  compared  by 
the  victim  to  a  "  shower  of  molten  lead." 

Once  on  board  Jack  was  never  off 
again  (except  on  duty),  and  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  prisoner  until  the 
■hip    was    paid  off;    and    then,    gravest 
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scandal  of  all,  his  pay  too  often  was  not 
forthcoming.  So  all  things  considered, 
it  is  surprising  that  a  bold  stand  for  better 
treatment  was  not  made  sooner  by  our 
Tars.  This  curious  nickname  was  first 
bestowed  upon  ihi;  gallant  seamen  who 
fought  under  Nelson,  "inspired"  by  the 
genius  of  their  great  commander — not, 
as  has   been     erroneously    suggested,    on 


account  of  their  tarred  clothing,  but  from 
the  tarpaulin  hats  which  surmounted  their 
well-greased  pig-tails.  Their  garb,  as  a 
rule,  consisted  of  blue  jackets  with  brass 
buttons,  and  duck  trousers  of  white  or 
check;  but  as  late  as  the  year  1857  com- 
manders were  able  to  indulge  in  all  kinds- 
of  queer  vagaries  with 
regard  to  the  clothing 
of  their  crews ;  one. 
Captain  Wilmot,  of  the 
Harlequin,  actually 
having  his  men  attired 
in  conformity  with  the 
name  of  his  brig  !  The 
French  were  years 
ahead  of  us  in  the 
adoption  of  a  distinct 
naval  uniform,  and  in 
17+5  several  "English 
sea  -  officers  "  met  at 
Wills  Coffee-house  to 
discuss  the  desirability 
of  following  their  ex- 
ample. The  matter 
was  referred  to  the 
King,  who  happened 
just  then  to  have  been 
vastly  taken  by  a  blue 
habit  faced  with  white 
which  was  worn  in  the 
Park  by  the  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  wife  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty;  and  his 
Majesty  decided  forth- 
with that  blue  and 
white  should  be  the 
colours  for  the  Royal 
Navy.  So  blue  and 
while  it  remains  to  this- 
day  ;  the  pig-tails  ami 
tarpaulin  hats,  how- 
ever, are  no  more. 
But  Jack,  no  matter  what  his  kit,  has  ever 
been  the  same  gallant  fellow  ;  and  having 
again  so  recentlj'  proved  himself  to  be  the 
"Handy  Man"  of  yore,  we  may  safely 
echo  the  words  of  the  British  Admiral 
who,  when  asked  liow  our  enemies  would 
invade  us,  made  answer  :  "  I  do  not  know 
how  they  will  come  ;  for  my  part,  all  I  can. 
say  is,  that  th<j  shall  not  come  by  UHiler" 


A  SKELETON  ON  THE  SLEEPING-CAR. 


By  WARD   MUIR 


I. 

THE  Gare  de  Lyon  was,  as  usual,  a 
Pandemonium.  But,  being  unen- 
cumbered with  luggage  and  under  no 
necessity  to  purchase  a  ticket,  I  quickly 
elbowed  my  way  through  the  thronged 
Salles  d'Attente  and  out  on  to  the 
platform.  The  train  was  already  in,  and 
Pierre,  in  his  trim  brown-and-gold  uniform, 
was  standing  beside  his  car. 

•'Good-evening,  Sir,"  said  he,  touching 
his  cap. 

**  Good-evening,  Pierre.  How  many 
passengers  have  you  on  your  list 
to-night  ?  " 

"Seven,  Sir.  This  is  not  our  busy 
season,  and  I  haven't  had  my  berths  full 
for  the  last  fortnight." 

**  Do  you  think  any  more  will  turn  up  at 
the  last  moment  ?  " 

"  No ;  it 's  not  likely.  One  may  do  so 
by  chance,  but  certainly  the  car  won't  be 
occupied  throughout." 

"  Ah,  that 's  all  right !  I  've  got  a  pass 
here  for  one  of  the  cabins,  provided  it 's 
not  required." 

"  All  right,  Sir ;  this  way,  please,"  and 
the  polite  Pierre,  after  having  scrutinised  my 
credentials,  swung  himself  nimbly  up  the 
steps  and  ushered  me  to  my  compartment 
with  the  air  of  some  mediaeval  ^Marquis 
receiving  a  distinguished  guest  to  spend 
the  night  in  his  castle. 

Nature  intended  me  for  an  artist ;  my 
father  hoped  to  make  a  doctor  of  me,  and 
(neitherofthese  possibilities  becoming  true) 
I  find  myself  at  the  present  day  occupying 
a  very  comfortable  post  in  the  Chemin  de 
Far  Paris,  Lyon,  et  k  la.lM^diterran^e. 

Into  the  chief  offices  of  this  excellent 
companj,  asually  called,  for  brevity's  sake. 


the  **  P.L.M.,"  I  was  ushered,  somewhat 
unexpectedly,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,, 
owing  to  the  sudden  death  of  my  paternal 
relative  and  theconsequentcuttingoff  of  the 
funds  necessary  for  my  education.  Friends 
in  Paris  had  kindlv  bestirred  themselves  for 
me,  their  activity  resulting  in  my  swift 
transfer  from  a  somewhat  lazy  German 
University  life  to  the  decidedly  less 
attractive  one  of  a  clerk's  desk.  However, 
all 's  well  that  ends  well,  and  I  doubt 
much  whether  I  should  have  been  such  a 
success  in  the  Sawbones  line  as  I  now 
find  myself  here.  I  draw  a  comfortable 
salary,  and  every  week  at  least  have  the 
pleasant  variety  of  a  five-hundred-mile 
run  somewhere  by  rail  on  the  compan/s 
business.  They  treat  me  handsomely,  too, 
as  you  see.  IVIy  pass  is  always  for  the  first 
class,  and  I  often  get  a  ///  or  fauteuil  as 
well,  though,  of  course,  only  when  these 
are  not  required  by  a  regular  passenger. 

On  the  evening  of  which  I  write,  some 
trifling  affairs  necessitated  a  journey  to 
Geneva.  Behold  me,  therefore,  at  8  p.m., 
swinging  swiftly  through  the  darkness 
across  France,  an  honorary  patron  of  the 
sleeping  -  car.  It  was  by  no  means  the 
first  time  that  I  had  travelled  bv  this  train,, 
and  Pierre  was  therefore  an  old  friend. 
So  I  lounged  in  the  corridor  while  he 
bustled  to  and  fro  with  pillows  and  sheets, 
getting  the  berths  into  order  for  their 
occupants,  and,  when  his  tasks  were  done, 
we  had  a  little  chat  together  before  I 
turned  in  for  the  night.  Pierre  knows  his 
position  too  well  to  speak  unless  pre- 
viously addressed ;  but  the  judicious  offer 
of  a  cigarette,  together  with  a  share  of  the 
contents  of  my  flask,  soon  thawed  his 
polite  reserve,  and  it  was  not  lon.^  b^foifc 
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he  started  upon  the  curious  tale  which  I 
here  set  down. 

The  conversation,  drifting  through  the 
Dreyfus  case  and  the  prospects  of  the  then 
impending  1900  Exposition,  at  last  turned 
upon  a  strange  murder  which  had  been 
committed  in  the  Sud  Express  a  few  days 
previously.  The  criminal  had  escaped,  but 
was  said  to  be  in  hiding  at  Bordeaux. 

**  Yes,"  said  I ;  **  he  's  either  there  or  at 
Marseilles.  A  seaport  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  place  to  find  him.  By-the-bye,  have 
you  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  happening 
on  a  train  de  luxe  before  ?  " 

**  Never,"  Pierre  replied  ;  **  though 
weVe  had  jewel  robberies  and  suicides 
several  times ;  but  a  thing  once  occurred 
on  my  own  car  which — well,  it  was  odd, 
and  ihat  's  all  that  can  be  said  about  it,  for 
no  one  has  been  able  to  offer  an  explanation 
of  it  yet." 

**  Tell  me  about  it ! "  I  exclaimed  eagerly. 
**  What  kind  of  a  crime  was  it  ?  Or  was  it 
a  tragedy  }  " 

**  There  wasn't  any  crime  at  all  that  I 
could  see,"  said  Pierre  ;  "  and  you  could 
scarcely  call  it  a  tragedy  either ;  indeed, 
the  whole  affair  turned  out  rather  comic 
than  otherwise,  although  1  can  tell  you  it 
gave  me  a  fearful  shock  at  first. 

**  The  incident  occurred  on  the  Nice 
Rapide,  the  iva^on-lit  of  which  was  then 
under  my  charge.  It  was  January  of  last 
year,  and  we  were  in  the  full  swing  of  the 
annual  exodus  for  the  Riviera.  On  the 
night  in  question,  however,  the  beds  were 
not  all  occupied,  as  in  two  cases  the  entire 
cabin  had  been  reserved  for  a  single 
passenger,  a  thing  which,  as  you  know, 
can  only  be  done  by  actually  paying  double 
fare  and  supplement.  Hence,  I  judged 
that  the  travellers  must  be  heavy  swells, 
and  between  the  prospect  of  a  good  pour- 
boin  and  a  considerably  lessened  bed- 
making  job  you  can  imagine  that  I  was 
pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  look  of  things 
that  night. 

**  I  can  distinctly  recall  the  appearance 
of  one  of  these  two  gentlemen,  for  he 
arrived  early  and  spent  the  time  before  the 
train*s  departure  in  tramping  up  and  down 
the  platform  opposite  the  car.  He  was 
medium-sized,  and  had  a  thick  beard  and 


moustache,  these,  with  his  hair,  being  of  a 
decidedly  red  colour.  I  judged  him  to  be 
an  Alsatian,  for  he  spoke  good  French 
notwithstanding  his  foreign  appearance, 
and  bought  several  Parisian  papers  from 
the  book-stall.  Something  might  have 
been  discoverable  from  his  luggage,  but 
this  consisted  only  of  one  large  hand-bag, 
which  was  unlabelled,  and,  obviously, 
from  its  spick-and-span  appearance,  a 
recent  purchase.  However,  it  is  no 
business  of  mine  to  pry  into  other  people's 
affairs,  so,  beyond  showing  him  to  a 
compartment  and  looking  at  his  ticket — 
which  was  for  Toulon — I  took  little  notice 
of  him  or  his  doings.  And  later,  when 
we  had  started,  I  was  too  busy  for 
observation  of  any  kind ;  but  I  can 
remember  that,  before  retiring  for  the 
night,  he  ordered  me  very  particularly  to 
bring  him  a  cup  of  coffee  as  soon  as 
we  reached  Tarascon.  This  I  mentally 
resolved  on  no  account  to  forget. 

**The  other  *  Reserved  *  man  first 
attracted  my  attention  by  the  fact  of  his 
extremely  late  arrival  upon  the  scene.  In 
fact,  he  only  climbed  on  board  at  the  very 
moment  of  starting,  and  by  his  extreme 
breathlessness  it  was  evident  that  he  must 
have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  catching 
the  train  at  all.  He,  too,  to  my  surprise, 
was  burdened  only  with  a  bag,  and  an 
extremely  small  one ;  but  I  judged  it 
was  valuable  from  the  way  he  clutched 
it  when  I  offered  to  take  it  from  his  hands. 
But,  if  so,  he  seemed  to  wish  to  conceal 
the  fact,  for,  a  moment  later,  he  had 
controlled  himself  once  more,  and  passed 
it  to  me  to  carry  to  his  compartment. 
Beyond  this,  I  did  not  see  anything 
specially  remarkable  about  him,  and, 
indeed,  I  need  hardlv  have  mentioned 
these  facts  at  all,  for  he  has  really  nothing 
to  do  with  the  story.  In  saying  this  I 
may  be  wrong,  and  so  perhaps  I  ought  to 
add  that,  when  we  reached  Marseilles — for 
which  station  this  gentleman  was  booked — 
he  found  friends  waiting  to  meet  him 
there,  in  the  shape  of  a  couple  of  detec- 
tives, who  promptly  carried  him  off  to  the 
lock-up.  Upon  what  charge  this  was 
done  I  cannot  say.  I'he  incident  created 
almost  no  impression  upon  me ;  my  mind 
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was  too  occupied  with  trjiiig  to  puzzle  out 
some  explanation  of  what  had  already 
occurred." 

Pierre  paused  in  his  narrative,  which, 
beyond  arousing  a  mild  curiosity  to  know 
what  was  coming,  had  not  interested  me 
much   as  yet.      The    offer    of   a    second 


cigarette  primed  hin 
He  lit  it,  and  then, 
cleverly  gluing  it 
to  his  under-lip, 
after  the  manner 
of  his  kind,  con- 
tinued the  tale. 

■'The    night 
passed  without  in- 
cident.    In  Lyons 
tie  lay  ed 


I  his  task 


again. 


half 


hou 


owing  to  a  small 
breakdown,  but  the 
time  was  almost 
regained  by  putting 
on  extra  speed 
afterwards,  and 
dawn  found  us 
flying  rapidly  down 
the  Lower  Rhone 
Valley  section.  At 
Avignon  we  were 
only  five  minutes 
behind  the  Indi- 
cateur,  and  three  of 
these  were  made 
up  by  cutting  short 
the  twelve  minutes' 
halt  which  is 
scheduled  for  that 
station.  Tarascon, 
as  you  will  prob- 
ably remember,  is 
reached     at 


8.4.0 


We 


Ht  arriitd  tarly,  and  spent  Iht  time  in  tr. 
up  and  J,'-^n  the  plal/orm  apposite  the 


glided    gently    up 

to  its   platform   exactly  as  the  hands  of 

the  clock   pointed  to  that  hour. 

"  A  moment  later  my  coffee  was  ready, 
and,  armed  with  it  and  a  plate  of  fresh 
rolls,  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  my  first 
gentleman's  compartment. 

"  There  was  no  response.  *  Ah ! '  thought 
I,  '  Monsieur  Bonhdtt — for  that  was  the 
name  under  which  his  berth    had   been 


engaged — sleeps  soundly.  He  must  be  a 
habitual  traveller  by  night.  Some  of  my 
other  lodgers  would  envy  him  his  rest,  I 
am  sure.'  It  "s  not  everjbody,  you  know. 
Sir,  that  can  dream  at  ease  on  board  the 
train,  even  in  a  sleeping-car." 

I  assented,  for  Pierre — now  obviously 
reaching  the  exciting  part  of  his  stoiy — 
had  paused,  doubt- 
less  with  the 
deliberate  inten- 
tion of  tickling  my 
interest  by  the 
subterfuge  of  sus- 
pense. He  took  a 
puff  or  two  at  his 
almost  expiring 
cigarette,  and  then, 
elaborately  brush- 
ing some  of  its  ash 
from  his  cuff,  con- 
tinued— 

"There  was,  as 
1  said,  no  response 
to  my  gentle 
tapping.  So  I 
knocked  again, 
somewhat  louder 
thistime, and  again 
produced  no  reply  . 
from  within. 
Having  tried  a 
third  time  without 
effect,  1  ventured  to 
turn  the  handle  of 
the  door.  It  was 
not  fastened,  and 
yielded  easily  to 
my  touch,  so  1 
quietly  opened  it 
and  looked  in. 

"At  first  sight  1 
saw  nothing.  The 
compartment  was- 
in  darkness,  or,  at  any  rate,  seemed  so 
when  compared  with  the  corridor  outside, 
which  was  brilliant  with  sunshine.  '  Good- 
moming.  Monsieur,'  I  began  ;  '  your  coffee 

is '     And   then  suddenly  I  recoiled 

with  a  cry  of  horror. 

"  The  blind  was  drawn  down  over  the 
half-open  window,  but  at  that  moment  a 
breeze  lifted  it  slightly,  admitting  a  single 
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shaft  ef  light,  which  in  a  flash  showed  me 
the  awful  sight  that  had  caused  my 
-exclamation. 

**  Upon  the  edge  of  the  berth  sat 
Monsieur  Bonhote,  fully  dressed  and 
\wearing  a  soft  felt  hat,  just  as  I  had  seen 
ihim  the  night  before.  But,  horrors !  What 
a  change !  The  eyes  that  gazed  at  me 
were  empty  sockets.  The  hands  resting 
lightly  on  his  knees  were  fleshless.  Beneath 
the  brim  of  his  hat  there  was  nothing  but 
a  grinning  skull. 

**  For  an  instant  my  brain  reeled.  The 
shock  was  almost  too  much  for  it.  My 
tray  crashed  to  the  ground,  coffee  and 
rolls  spilling  in  all  directions,  while  I 
staggered  back  against  the  opposite  wall 
of  the  passage.  The  noise  attracted 
attention,  and  several  of  the  passengers, 
some  of  them  but  half  clad,  came  running 
to  my  assistance.  In  reply  to  their  eager 
inquiries  as  to  what  was  the  matter,  I 
could  only  point  to  the  still  open  door  and 
tell  them  to  look  for  themselves. 

**  One  after  another,  infected  by  my 
horror,  they  crept  up  and  peeped  in,  only 
to  start  back  as  I  had  done  at  the  scene 
within.  Soon  the  news  of  my  discovery 
spread  along  the  train,  and,  in  a  few 
mmutes,  not  only  all  the  sleeping-car 
passengers,  but  also  a  crowd  of  other 
travellers  and  railway  officials,  began  to 
fill  the  corridor.  Their  horrified  murmurs 
and  the  inquiries  of  the  throng  outside 
buzzed  in  my  ears  like  the  souad  of  a 
far-off  sea.  I  have  never  fainted  in  my 
life,  but  just  then  I  was  nearer  doing  so 
than  ever  befere  or  since. 

** '  Mon  Dieu  !  *  I  heard  someone  say. 
*  He  must  have  cursed  the  Pope  I  God 
has  sent  down  lightning  from  Heaven  and 
blasted  him  where  he  sat.* 

'*  *  Horrible  ! '  another  muttered.  *  It  *s 
a  miracle,  though.  We  can't  go  on  in  the 
sleeping-car  after  this.' 

**  *  Come  and  look,  Louise  ! '  cried  a 
third.  *  You  '11  never  see  such  a  sight 
again.'  Louise  apparently  came  and 
looked,  for,  a  moment  later,  shriek  after 
shriek  resounded  through  the  corridor, 
and,  judging  by  the  commotion,  I  can 
only  suppose  that  the  lady  in  question  had 
to  he  assisted  out  into  the  open  air.     The 


noise  brought  me  to  my  senses  again,  and 
I  was  able  to  rouse  myself  and  look  round. 

**  *  Who  will  go  in  and  take  It  away  ?  * 
I  said. 

**  No  one  responded,  and  there  was  a 
general  drawing-back  of  the  foremost 
members  of  the  crowd.  The  belief  that 
^lonsieur  Bonhote  had  actually  sustained 
the  punishment  of  Heaven  was  evidently 
general.  Viewed  in  this  light,  his  removal 
from  the  compartment  was  an  uninviting 
job,  and  even  seemed  to  smack  of  sacrilege. 
Somebody  in  the  rear  suggested  that  the 
wagon-lit  should  be  uncoupled  and  side- 
tracked until  a  priest  could  be  brought  to 
settle  the  matter.  Another  calmly  pro- 
posed to  set  fire  to  the  car,  and  thus 
entirely  tlestroy  it  and  its  contents.  Others 
merely  reiterated  the  fact  that  they  would 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
whole  aft'air.  Kven  the  stately  Chef- de-la- 
Gare,  who  had  by  this  time  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  could  do  nothing  but 
shake  his  head  and  miirmur  something 
vague  about  wiring  to  headquarters  for 
instructions.  Time  was  passing  and  if 
the  train  was  to  proceed  at  all,  something 
had  to  be  done  at  once. 

*•  And  tlien,  sutldenly,  the  crowd  parted, 
revealing  a  small  Englishman,  clad  in  a 
light  tweed  suit  and  wearing  the  inevitable 
eye-glass.  Fie  lounged  forward,  and 
asketl,  in  a  tlistinctlv  bored  voice,  what 
the  deuce  all  the  row  was  about  and 
why  we  weren't  getting  on.  ThQ  people 
in  the  corridor  withdrew  from  around 
Monsieur  Bonhote's  door,  and  allowed  him 
to  look  in,  no  iloubt  inwardly  chuckling  at 
the  surprise  that  awaited  him  there. 

*'  The  Englishman  7(uis  surprised,  but  at 
best  only  mildly  so.    *  Deah  me  ! '  he  said  ; 

*  how  very  odd  !  May  I  inquiah  what  is 
the  meaning— ah — of  this,  and  where  the — 
ah — joke  comes  in  ? ' 

'*  A  dozen  voices  at  once  took  upon 
themselves  to  explain  the  situation.  He 
listened  for  a  while  with  a  faint  smile  upon 
his  face,  and  then,  as  the  facts  of  the  case 
began  to  dawn  upon  him,  he  suddenly 
became  very  angry. 

**  *  Do  you  mean  to  say,*  he  cried, 
turning  fiercely  upon  the  station-master, 

*  that  I  'm  to  be  an  hour  or  more  late  for 
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luncheon  at  Cannes  because  of  a  stupid, 
scarecrow  trick  like  this  ? ' 

"The  bewildered  official  could  only 
shnig  his  shoulders.     '  If  Monsieur  will 

take   it  away  himself ,'  he  began   in 

<lepre eating  tones. 

" '  Certainly  I   will,'    the    Englishman 
xeplied  ;  and  so  saying,  calmly 
entered  the  compartment. 

"  There  was  a  cry  of  dismay 
from  the  crowd,  and  a  few 
■  voices  were  raised  in  protest, 
tut  these  had  no  effect.  And, 
encouraged  by  the  little  man's* 
boldness,  I  too  went  in,  but 
not,  it  must  be  confessed, 
-without  some  qualms  of  fear, 

"The  Englishman  first  drew 
tip  the  blind,  letting  in  a  flood 
of  daylight.  He  then  turned 
to  the  horrid  thing  that  sat 
grinning  on  the  edge  of  the 
berth,  and  looked  at  it  sharply. 
'  Most  extraordinary  form 
of  practical  joke  I  ever 
came  across  I '  he  muttered. 
'  Wonderfully  complete,  too ' ; 
and  with  that  he  removed  the 
hat,  and  threw  it  down,  reveal- 
ing the  pate  of  a  hideously 
bald  and  pallid  skull.  '  Good 
specimen,'  he  went  on  ;  '  must 
be  very  neatly  glued  together. 
Clever  dog,  whoever  did  it, 
■though  Heaven  only  knows 
what  he  did  it  for !  Wonder 
how  he  fixed  the  clothes, 
though?  ;He'il  hardly  have 
taien  the  trouble  to  put  an 
■entire  skeleton  inside  them. 
Betides,  it  would  be  too  difli- 
cult  to  fix  up.     I  really  must  t. 

■examine  into  our  picturesque 
friend's  internal  anatomy.' 

"  He  quietly  ran  his  finger  down  the 
buttons  of  the  creature's  jacket,  and  in  a 
moment  it  was  open,  revealing  to  our 
.astonished  gaze  a  strange  wooden  frame- 
TTOrk,  roughly  designed  on  the  lines  of  a 
Itninan  figure.  The  arms  were  formed  of 
thick  iron  wire,  and  to  the  end  of  each 
-were  attached  the  bones  of  a  hand,  so 
anaaged  aa  to  project  just   beyond   the 


sleeves :  another  wire,  passing  up  into 
the  lower  jaw,  formed  the  support  by 
which  the  skull  was  held  in  position 
upon  the  top  of  the  structure.  In  a 
moment  the  whole  thing  was  laid  bare, 
a  palpable  fraud,  and  a  yell  went  up  from 
the  crowd.    The  Englishman  turned  to  me. 


"'Well,'  he  remarked,  'now  that  you 
see  the  kind  of  thing  you  've  got  to  deal " 
with,  perhaps  you  can  finish  clearing  up 
this  mess  without  further  assistance.  And 
I  hope  the  train  will  get  under  way  again 
soon.  This  delayis  really  too  abominable."* 
•  •  •  «         , 

Kerre  stopped  and  began  puffing  stolidly 
at  his  cigarette. 
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**  But,"  I  cried,  **  what  was  the  explana- 
tion of  it  all  ?  Didn't  anything  further 
happen  ?  " 

**  No,"  he  replied  ;  "  there 's  really 
nothing  more  to  be  said  about  the  affair. 
We  got  a  couple  of  police  officers  to 
examine  the  compartment  and  remove 
the  debris  of  the  sham  corpse,  but  they 
could  throw  no  light  on  the  subject.  In 
fact,  it  has  remained  an  unsolved  mystery 
from  that  day  to  this." 

**  But  where  had  ^lonsieur  Bonhote 
vanished  to  ?. " 

**  No  one  knows,"  said  Pierre.  "  He 
has  never  been  heard  of  since,  and 
inquiries  at  Paris  failed  to  elicit  the 
slightest  trace  of  him  or  his  movements 
previous  to  that  day.  He  was  either 
travelling  under  a  false  name  or " 

"  Or  what,  Pierre  ?  " 

Pierre  smiled  vr.^uely.  **  But  I  am 
keeping  Monsieur  from  his  sleep,"  he  said. 

So  I  retired  to  my  bunk,  to  lie  awake 
half  the  night  tr}'ing,  amidst  the  throbbing 
of  the  engine,  to  solve  the  strange  enigma 
of  that  reserved  compartment  on  the  Nice 
Rapide  ;  and  when,  at  length,  I  fell  asleep, 
it  was  only  to  find  tlie  story  repeating 
itself  with  a  thousand  variations  through- 
out my  dreams,  until  a  nightmare  of  skulls 
and  bony  hands  awoke  me  just  as  the  grey 
Swiss  dawn  began  to  struggle  through  the 
smoke- begrimed  windows  of  the  car. 


II. 

My  friend  Otto  Fellner  was  what  is  some- 
times called  a  genius.  A  favourite  with 
everybody  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
he  became,  by  the  chance  of  a  common 
habitation,  more  intimate  with  me  than 
with  most  of  the  other  students  at  that 
seat  of  learning.  He  was  a  medical,  like 
myself,  and  would  doubtless  have  made  a 
na.me  in  the  Schools  by  his  extreme 
brilliancy  of  thought,  had  not  that  been 
marred  by  an  absolute  lack  of  the  power 
of  concentration,  together  with  a  slight 
but  distinct  strain  of  insanity  in  his 
character.  Some  called  him  crack- 
brained  ;  others — those  who  had  seen  him 
in  a  working  mood — said  he  was  clever ; 
all  agreed  on  one  point — namely,  that  he 


was  a  delightful  companion,  and  deserved 
to  succeed  for  this  if  for  no  other  reason. 
And,  indeed,  he  had  much  need  of  doing 
so,  for  he  was  by  no  means  blest  with  a 
superfluity  of  this  world's  goods. 

When,  as  has  been  already  related,  I 
was  suddenly  transferred  to  office-work  at 
Paris,  I  soon  became  out  of  touch  with 
Heidelberg,  and,  with  it,  of  my  fellow- 
lodger.  Until  a  short  time  ago,  I  had 
seen  no  sign  and  heard  no  news  of  Otto 
Fellner. 

Negotiations  for  a  new  Calais-to -Genoa 
service  of  daily  expresses  brought  me  to 
London,  upon  a  recent  day  in  April,  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  some  luggage  registra- 
tion business  with  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Company's  traffic  superintend- 
ent. The  matter  concluded,  I  found 
myself  with  the  afternoon  on  my  hands,  so 
glecided,  the  weather  being  delightful,  to 
see  something  of  the  city's  life  from 
omnibus-tops — a  method  which  experience 
has  taught  me  to  be  an  excellent  one  in 
many  ways.  A  route  selected  entirely  at 
random  took  me  along  that  most  fascinating 
of  thoroughfares,  Piccadilly,  and  we  were 
passing  the  Green  Park — which  was  just 
beginning  to  look  its  name — when  I 
noticed  upon  the  side-walk  below  me  a 
figure  which  seemed  familiar,  although  for 
the  moment  I  was  unable  to  recall  the 
name  of  the  individual  to  whom  it 
belonged.  It  was  that  of  a  rather 
corpulent  young  man,  obviously  a  foreigner, 
but  dressed  in  the  height  of  a  sober  fashion 
a  VAnglaise :  his  head  surmounted  by  an 
immaculate  silk  hat,  a  camellia  in  the 
buttonhole  of  his  frock-coat,  his  neat  grey 
trousers  turned  up  the  exact  three  inches 
which  custom  at  that  time  dictated.  There 
was  a  pleasing  comfortableness  about  this 
person's  whole  appearance,  which  was 
added  to  by  the  self-satisfied  air  with 
which  he  leisurely  strolled  along  the  street, 
and  revolved  a  cigar  between  his  lips  ;  in 
fact,  one  could  see  at  a  glance  that  here 
was  a  man  untroubled  with  cares,  or,  at 
any  rate,  not  permitting  himself  to  be 
troubled  by  any,  did  such  exist. 

Imagine  my  surprise  then,  when,  upon 
a  more  careful  scrutiny  of  this  individual's 
face,  it  suddei.Iy  dawned  upon  me  that  he 
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was  my  old  college  chum,  Fellner.  At 
that  moment,  as  it  happened,  he  glanced 
up  and  saw  me,  whereupon  a  gleam  of 
recognition  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he 
hurled  himself  out  into  the  roadway  and 
on  to  the  step  of  my  omnibus  with  an 
impetuosity  that  indicated  in  an  amusing 
fashion  how  little  his  character  had 
changed  with  his  clothes. 

"My  dear  fellow!"  he  cried,  panting 
up  to  me  and  seizing  my  hand ;  "  this  is 
indeed  a  pleasant  surprise  !  Who  would 
have  dreamed  of  meeting  you  in  this 
awful  London?" 

•*  You,  at  least,  seem  to  find  the  place 
agreeable  enough,"  I  replied,  laughing. 

"  Ah,  well  I  one  can  endure  it  at  a  pinch, 
3rou  know,  especially  on  a  day  like  this. 

But  in  winter 1 "  and  Otto  rolled  his 

eyes  to  Heaven  with  an  expression  of 
horror. 

"  Then,  as  you  hate  the  locality  so  much 
and  yet  don't  leave  it,  I  must  presume 
that  you  hold  some  post  which  necessi- 
tates your  residence  here  ?  " 

'*  No,  not  exactly,"  he  answered,  with  a 
sadden  hesitancy.  **  The  fact  is,  I  'm  what 
people  in  this  country  call  an  '  independent 
gentleman '  now." 

"  So  you  've  come  into  a  fortune,  have 
you?  Well,  that's  a  happy  ending  to 
your  college  troubles.  I  must  offer  you 
my  best  congratulations.  Still,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  more 
mysterious  than  ever  that  you  should 
remain  in  a  city  that  you  dislike  when  all 
the  world  lies  open  to  you." 

•*  It  may  appear  rather  odd,  I  admit," 
he  said ;  *'  but,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  I 
most  ask  you  to  excuse  my  explaining 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  just  at 
present." 

"Certainly!"  I  replied,  although  some- 
what surprised  at  his  manner ;  "  don't  let 
118  refer  to  the  matter  again  if  it  is  distasteful 
to  you.  We  surely  ought  to  have  plenty 
of  other  things  to  talk  about." 

"Yes  indeed!"  he  said.  "I  have  to 
hear  all  about  you,  and  you  must  hear  all 
about  me.  My  first  bit  of  news  will 
astonish  you,  I  think.     I  'm  married ! " 

*'  You  don't  say  so  !  "  I  cried,  wringing 
his  hand.    "  Ym  certainly  seem  to  have 
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dropped  into  all  the  good  things  lately.  I 
envy  your  luck." 

"Yes,"  Fellner  replied,  smiling,  "I'm 
a  Benedick  now.  You  must  come  and 
see  my  wife.  We've  got  a  small  flat  in 
Kensington,  and  are  as  snug  as  possible. 
I'm  getting  quite  English,  I  can  tell 
you — or,  at  least,  Marie  says  that  I  am. 
Still,  if  you  care  to  dine  with  us  to-night, 
I  think  I  can  promise  a  few  features  that 
will  remind  you  of  the  old  days.  We 
haven't  forgotten  how  to  make  a  salad,  or 
what  Strasburg  /ern'ne  looks  like,  and  I 
can  give  you  a  taste  of  something  better 
than  the  awful  drinks  one  gets  here." 

I  accepted  Otto's  invitation  with 
pleasure,  and  a  few  minutes  later  we 
parted,  he  to  keep  an  appointment  at  his 
Club,  and  I  to  continue  my  omnibus  tour 
of  the  capital,  pondering  the  while  upon 
the  extraordinary  change  that  had  come 
over  the  **  outward  and  visible  "  character- 
istics of  my  friend  since  last  we  knew  each 
other  at  Heidelberg. 

**  Money  makes  the  man,"  I  smiled  to 
myself.  **  That  proverb  has  a  good  deal 
of  point  in  it." 

And  this  thought  remained  with  me  all 
the  evening,  as  I  was  eagerly  shown  over 
the  Fellner  inhiagey  introduced  to  his 
charming  little  wife,  entertained  at  a 
tasteful  repast,  and  in  a  thousand  ways 
made  to  see  how  all  this  was  the  outcome 
of  Otto's  mysterious  stroke  of  luck. 

The  talk  at  table  naturally  turned  much 
upon  our  student  days  and  their  doings ; 
and  we  were  just  laughing  over  an  amusing 
story  of  Otto's  about  a  set  of  false  teeth 
that  one  of  our  former  Professors  had  left 
behind  in  a  train,  when  the  curious  tale  of 
the  Nice  Rapide  sleeping-car  occurred  to 
me,  and  I  related  it  in  my  best  style. 

Its  effect  upon  my  host  was  surprising. 
When  I  began,  he  looked  at  me  in  a 
rather  startled  manner,  and  then,  as  I 
continued,  his  face  passed  through  a 
number  of  extraordinary  changes.  At 
first,  he  struck  me  as  being  annoyed  at 
something;  then  gradually  his  expression 
altered  to  one  of  simulated  indifference, 
and  when  I  reached  the  point  where 
Pierre  discovers  the  efiigy,  he  suddenly 
turned    almost   puiple   with    suppressed 
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mirth.*  Madame  Fellner  looked  at  her 
•husband  once  or  twice,  evidently  as 
amazed  at  his  behaviour  as  I  was,  and, 
indeed,  it  was  obvious  that  he  himself  was 
anxious  to  conceal  his  feelings.  What 
could  have  excited  him  so  intensely  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  imagine ;  but,  of  course,  I 
concluded  the  story  without  taking  any 
outward  notice  of  his  conduct. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  lady 
retired,  leaving  Otto  and  myself  to  the 
enjoyment  of  our  cigars.  As  the  door 
closed  behind  her,  he  suddenly  leant  back 
in  his  chair  and  burst  into  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

**  Good  Heavens !  "  I  exclaimed.  **  What 
on  earth " 

*' I  can't  help  it— I  really  can't!"  he 
gasped.  "I've  been  wanting  to  yell  ever 
since  you  began  that  atrocious  wagon-lit 
story.      You  've  no  idea  how   it  affected 


me. 
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"  I  could  see  that  it  influenced  you  in 
some  way,  but " 

**  My  dear  fellow,"  he  cried,  **  /  was  the 
mysterious  Monsieur  Bonhote  !  It  was  I 
who  vanished  from  the  Nice  Rapide  that 
morning  and  gave  your  excellent  friend 
Pierre  such  a  fright.  You  didn't  know 
you  were  describing  a  drama  to  the 
very  man  who  acted  the  principal  part 
in  it." 

"  But  what  on  earth  did  you  do  it  for  }  " 
I  asked. 

**  Ah  !  thereby  hangs  a  tale,  as  you  can 
well  imagine.  I  've  never  told  it  to  a  soul 
before,  and  never  intended  to  do  so. 
Even  my  wife  has  not  heard  it.  I  can't 
resist  relating  the  affair  to  you,  under 
the  circumstances ;  but,  before  beginning, 
you  must  give  me  your  word  of  honour 
to  hold  what  I  tell  you  as  an  absolute 
secret." 

I  gave  the  required  promise  without 
hesitation.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was 
mightily  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  being 
taken  behind  the  scenes  in  the  Nice 
Rapide  mystery.  A  glimpse  into  Monsieur 
Bonhote's  compartment  between  Paris  and 
Tarascon  would  prove  interesting  indeed. 
I  had  often  wondered  what  had  gone  on 
in  the  rear  of  that  closed  door  of  the 
sleeping-car,  and  why  the  passenger  for 


Toulon  irad  chosen  to  vanish  in  such  a 
peculiarly  odd  fashion  and  leaving  so 
strange  a  substitute  behind  him.  The 
only  conclusion  I  had  managed  to  arrive 
at  as  a  result  of  my  cogitations  was  that 
there  was  more  in  the  affair  than  met  the 
eye.  But  it  needed  no  great  thinker  to 
perceive  that. 

Fellner,  who  had  by  this  time  recovered 
his  gravity,  refilled  his  glass  and  began — 

**  I  did  not  remain  at  Heidelberg  for 
very  long  after  your  departure.  Constant 
failure  discouraged  me,  and  I  soon  gave 
up  the  idea  of  trying  to  enter  the  medical 
profession  ;  funds,  too,  began  to  run  very 
low,  so  I  decided,  before  they  should 
vanish  altogether,  to  make  my  way  to 
Paris.  Here,  at  least,  I  might  have  some 
chance  of  earning  my  living,  either  by  the 
brush  or  pen,  in  both  of  which  depart- 
ments of  art  I  fancied  that  I  possessed 
some  small  skill.  In  any  case,  I  conceived 
that  the  life  of  the  French '  metropolis 
would  be  more  to  my  taste  than  the  round 
of  study  in  the  lecture-rooms  of  the 
University. 

*\You  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
I  was  bitterly  disappointed.  The  realisa- 
tion of  my  dream  was  indeed  far  different 
from  what  I  had  anticipated.  Literary 
work  was  hard  to  get,  and  poorly  paid  even 
when  gained  ;  my  drawings  received  but 
scant  attention  from  the  multitudinous 
editors  to  whom  they  were  submitted.  I 
soon  found  myself  a  member  of  the  very 
poorest  community  in  the  Quartier  Latin, 
and,  like  my  house-mates  there,  rarely 
knew  from  day  to  day  where  each  meal 
was  to  be  obtained. 

**  Can  you  wonder  that  I  drifted  into 
dishonourable  methods  of  earning  my 
bread  ?  Ah,  hunger  is  a  hard  taskmaster ! 
One's  morals  cannot  thrive  much  on  an 
empty  stomach.  Yet  I  assure  you  that, 
upon  the  first  occasion  when  I  picked  a 
pocket,  the  food  that  I  bought  with  the 
proceeds  stuck  in  my  throat  with  utter 
shame  of  the  thing.  Since  then  I  fear  that 
I  have  become  more  case-hardened.  My 
conscience  went  out  of  working  order  in 
those  days  of  the  Quartier  Latin.  It  is  not 
the  only  part  of  my  anatomy  that  ha^failed 
to  recover  from  the  privations  there. 
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"  From  purse-stea!ing  I  soc 
to  more  extensive  operatic 
burglaries  upon  a  large  scale  1 
fully  carried  out  under  my  r 


n  passed  on  dozen  different  thieves  at  least  »rere  con- 
is.  Several  stantly  hovering  round  her  upon  the 
ere  success-  chance  of  lieitig  able  to  abstract  even  a 
lanagcmeut,  few  of  the  pricelesii  gems.     People  who 


and  the  thieves  with  ivhom  I  co- 
operated soon  began  lo  regiird 
me  in  the  light  of  a  kind  of 
strategical  director.  I  ll 
aeif  that  some  of  my  schemes 
really  ingenious,  and  the 
fact  that  we  contrived  to  elude 
different 
exploits  will  show  you  that  my 
plans  were  as  good  practically  as 
in  theory.  1  was  positively  begin- 
Q  over  quite  a  comfort- 
able income,  when  chance  threw 
in  my  way  an  opiiortunity  of 
making  a  grand  coup  which  would 
enable  me  to  retire  once  for  all 
into  a  life  of  peace  and  snfi'ly. 

"There  was  slaying  in  I'aris  at 
the  time  an  Americar.  lady  of 
extraordinary  wealth,  upon  whose 
jewels  we  had  for  some  weeks 
cast  many  an  envious  glance. 
They  were  well  known  to  be  mag- 
nificent and  of  fabulous  value- 
indeed,  I    feet    sure    that    half  S 


'J/j>  dear  Jdh-^-  '.  "  be  erUd,  ponliKg  u 
iciziiij-  my  hand. 
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winder  about  with  stuff  of  that  kind  little 
know  to  what  dangers  they  are  exposed 
and  how  closely  all  their  movements  are 
followed  ;  a  box  of  dynamite  would  be  a 
far  safer  travelling-companion  than  the 
average  jewel-case.  Well,  as  I  said  before, 
the  set  of  men  with  whom  1  worked  were 
very  anxious  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
this  inviting  treasure.  They  naturally 
referred  to  me  for  the  arrangement  of 
their  plans,  and,  after  some  careful  observa- 
tion of  the  locality  of  the  room  upon 
which  we  should  have  to  operate,  I  con- 
cocted a  scheme  for  the  carrying-out  of 
the  job.  The  hotel  at  which  the  lady  was 
staying  was  to  be  entered,  soon  after  the 
dinner-hour  on  a  certain  evening,  by  two 
well-dressed  men,  one  of  whom  was  to 
remain  in  the  salle  ck  lecture  while  the 
other  proceeded  upstairs.  Everyone  would 
be  dining  at  the  time,  so  that  the  place 
ought  to  be  almost  completely  deserted, 
and,  in  any  case,  probably  no  notice  wouhl 
be  taken  of  the  thieves'  movements.  The 
bed-room  was  to  be  entered  and  the  jewel- 
case  abstracted  from  drawer  or  safe, 
these  being  forced  open  by  the  aid  of 
instruments  concealed  about  the  operator's 
clothes.  Personally,  I  felt  fairly  con- 
fident that  no  special  difliculty  would  be 
encountered  in  the  finding  of  the  valuables, 
and  in  this  1  was  quite  right,  for,  as  it 
turned  out,  the  lady  had  left  the  whole 
affair  open  on  her  dressing-table.  I  may 
add  that  I  selected  an  evening  upon  which 
I  knew  she  had  no  engagements,  the 
reason  of  this  being  that  I  was  aware — 
from  personal  observation,  by-the-bye — 
that  she  wore  few  ornaments  when  merely 
appearing  as  an  ordinary  guest  in  the 
salle  d-manger ;  obviously,  the  fewer  gems 
there  were  upon  her  person,  the  more  must 
there  be  left  behind  upstairs.  These, 
then,  were  to  be  carried  off  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  transferred,  in  the  reading- 
room,  or — if  that  did  not  happen  to  be 
empty — in  the  corridor  outside,  to  a  small 
hand-bag  with  which  the  second  man  was 
furnished.  He  was  to  leave  the  hotel 
alone  and  at  once,  handing  the  swag  to  a 
third  confederate  in  waiting  for  him  at  a 
short  distance  dov.n  the  street.  This 
person's    orders   were    to   make    his   way 


to  the  Gare  de  Lyon,  whence  he  was*, 
to  travel  to  Marseilles,  a  sleeping-car 
compartment  being  previously  reserved  for 
his  accommodation.  During  the  night,  he 
was  to  remove  all  the  gems  from  their 
settings,  throwing  these  latter  out  of  the 
window,  so  that,  by  the  time  he  reached, 
his  journey's  end,  the  stolen  property 
would  be  for  the  most  part  unrecognisable. 
At  Marseilles  he  was  to  remain  in  hiding 
until  the  remainder  of  the  gang  could  join 
him  and  share  the  spoils. 

"  One  frequently  hears  specious  refer- 
ences  to   the   quality  of  *  honour  among 
thieves.'     In  my  opinion,  no  such  thing 
exists,  unless  the  ordinary  co-operaiion  of 
crime   can    be   said   to    come   under    the 
heading.     And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  I 
myself  am  one  of  the  worst  instances  of 
the  lack  of  truth  in  that  popular  theory, 
for   I   did   not  hesitate,  when  I  saw  the 
chance,  to    take   advantage   of  my   com- 
panions.    At  the  same  time,  it  ought,  in 
justice  to  myself,  to  be  mentioned  that  it. 
was    shortly    before    the     incident     here 
related  that  I   first  saw  my  darling  Marie.. 
To  be  able  to  make  her  mv  wife   I  would 
have  done  almost  anything. 

*'  Here,   then,  was  a  great   temptation. 
The  jewels,  as  a  whole,  would  make  me 
comparatively   rich    for    life  ;    divided  up- 
amongst    the    various    members    of    the 
gang,  their  value  must  of  necessity  be  very 
largely  reduced.     I  therefore  resolved  to- 
appropriate    the    entire   treasure   for    my 
own  private  use,  and,  in  order  to  do  so, 
arranged  with  my  confederates  that  I  was 
not  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  robbery. 
In  fact,  I  wasn't  going  to  be  the  one  to- 
pull  the  hot  chestnuts  from  the  fire,  though 
fully     intending     to     partake     of    them 
afterwards. 

"  My  idea  was  to  travel  in  the  same  car 
as  the  man  with  the  jewels,  and  by  some 
means  to  despoil  him  of  them  during  the 
journey.  It  must  be  evident  that  he 
would  feel  the  raising  of  a  hue  and  cry  too- 
risky  under  the  circumstances,  as  tending 
to  draw  attention  upon  himself,  and  thus  I 
should  be  able  to  escape  without  anyone- 
attempting  to  hinder  me.  Once  clear 
away,  it  was  difficult  to  see  what  possible 
chance  there  was  of  my.  arrest,  and  I  could 
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avoid  sustaining  the  revenge  of  my  com- 
rades by  keeping  out  of  their  way  for  the 
future.  Indeed,  it  was  unlikely  that  they 
would  in  any  way  connect  me  with  the 
theft  at  all,  for  I  intended  to  disguise 
myself  thoroughly  before  starting  on  the 
journey,  so  as  to  be  unrecognisable  either 
by  my  quondam  confederate  or  the  police. 
My  hair,  as  you  know,  is  black,  and  in 
ithose  days  I  was  always  clean-shaven ; 
"hence  few  would  recognise  me  behind  the 
l)ig  red  beard  and  wig  of  the  *  Monsieur 
Bonhdte  *  that  Pierre  saw  tramping  up  and 
•down  the  platform  of  the  Gare  de  Lyon 
that  night. 

**  My  great  problem,  however,  was  how 
to  get  possession  of  the  jewels.  It  was 
essential  that  the  job  be  done  quietly,  and 
•quickly  too,  for  I  purposed  leaving  the 
train  long  before  it  reached  Marseilles. 
If  only  I  could  draw  everybody's  attention 
-elsewhere  for  a  few  minutes,  the  thing 
could  easily  be  managed.  But  how  on 
earth  was  I  to  attract  the  attention  of  an 
entire  sleeping-car  full  of  people  at  one 
•time  ?    That  was  jthe  question. 

"You  know  how  prone  I  am  to  odd 
fancies  and  practical  jokes.  *  Eccen- 
tricity,' it  used  to  be  called  at  College  ; 
*  madness '  would  have  been  much  nearer 
the  mark.  But  in  this  instance  there  was 
some  decided  method  in  my  madness,  and 
the  very  insanity  of  the  plan  was,  to  my 
mind,  its  greatest  assurance  of  success. 
What  first  suggested  the  ghost  idea  to  mc 
was  the  fact  that  I  had  still  in  my 
possession,  as  a  relic  of  the  Heidelberg 
Medical  School,  a  box  containing  a 
•complete  skull  and  some  sets  of  the  hand 
and  wrist  bones.  With  these,  a  few 
lengths  of  stout  iron  wire,  and  some  wood 
from  my  bed-room  chair,  I  rigged  up  the 
'ef^gy  whose  astounding  truth  to  life — or 
rather,  death — exceeded  even  my  wildest 
hopes.  I  made  it  very  light  and  portable, 
of  course,  and  it  could  be  taken  to  pieces 
and  packed  away  comfortably  in  my  large 
hand-bag,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  a 
second  suit  of  clothes  and  a  hat  with 
which  to  &ce  the  world  after  enrobing  the 
ghost  in  my  former  ones.  Armed  with 
this  paraphernalia,  then,  I  installed  myself 
ibr  the  night  in  the  Nice  Rapide. 


"  I  had  watched  the  various  arrivals  at 
the  station  with  some  anxiety,  as  you  may 
imagine,  so  I  was  no  little  pleased  when, 
just  before  the  departure  of  the  train,  I 
beheld  my  man  jump  aboard  the  sleeping- 
car  with  a  small  bag  in  his  hand.  The 
robbery  had  evidently  been  successful ; 
nothing  now  remained  but  for  me  to  be 
equally  so.  And  it  was  with  a  light  heart 
that  I  silently  set  to  work  upon  my  plans 
just  as  we  left  Avignon. 

"The  arrangements  were  complete  three 
minutes  before  we  reached  Tarascon,  which 
place  I  had  fixed  upon  as  the  scene  of  our 
little  drama.  I  opened  the  window  of  the 
compartment  and  put  my  head  out. 

**  The  train  was  slowly  threading  its  way 
across  a  maze  of  points  preparatory  to 
entering  the  station.  No  one  was  in 
sight.  The  early  morning  sun  blazed 
down  upon  a  deserted  wilderness  of  rails ; 
not  even  a  platelayer  relieved  the  solitude 
of  the  scene.  Hence,  there  was,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  no  witness  of  the  remarkable 
gymnastic  feat  by  which  I  crawled  through 
the  window  and  gracefully  swung  myself 
down  on  to  the  permanent-way. 

**The  thing  was  so  easy  that  I  never 
even  fell,  though  I  admit  I  very  nearly 
(lid  so.  However,  there  was  no  time  for 
self-congratulations,  so  I  pulled  myself 
together  and  hurried  after  the  train  as  fast 
as  I  could,  trying  the  while  to  look  as 
though  my  sudden  appearance  on  the 
railway-track  was  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world.  Half  a  minute  brought  me 
to  the  end  of  the  platform,  at  which  the 
long  line  of  cars  whence  I  had  just 
ejected  myself  had  now  come  to  a  stand- 
still. And,  just  as  1  came  abreast  of  the 
luggage-van,  I  heard  Pierre's  yell,  and 
knew  that  the  fun  had  commenced. 

**  I  had  removed  the  red  whiskers  and 
substituted  a  fresh  disguise  from  my 
hand-bag  before  leaving  the  train,  so  I 
mingled  with  the  crowd  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  detection.  Within  the 
car  there  was  a  fearful  to-do,  and  people 
were  hustling  each  other  to  see  what  it 
was  all  about,  so  there  was  nothing 
unnatural  in  my  forcing  my  way  forward 
and  up  the  steps  into  the  corridor  with  the 
rest.     There,  the  first  thin^  1  ^'a^J^  ^-as*  •^'t 
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figure  of  my  victim.  He  had  joined  the 
group  which  surrounded  the  half-crazy 
conductor,  and  was  gazing  in  at  my  ghastly 
erection  as  though  the  very  eyes  would 
fall  out  of  his  head.  I  feel  sure  it  must 
have  been  he  who  suggested  the  cursing- 
the-Pope  theory. 

**  For  an  instant  nay  hopes  fell.  If  he 
had  stowed  the  jewels  about  his  clothes, 
then  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
my  getting  them  in  the  middle  of  this 
crowd.  The  whole  scheme,  in  that  case, 
would  be  a  failure,  and  entirely  owing  to 
its  so  complete  partial  success.  But,  of 
course,  there  was  still  the  chance  of  his 
having  repacked  them  in  his  hand-bag, 
momentarily  abandoning  it  to  inquire  into 
the  Bonhotc  mystery. 

**  I  glanced  round,  and,  as  nobody 
appeared  to  be  taking  any  notice  of  my 
movements,  I  slipped  quickly  into  the 
thiefs  compartment  and  shut  the  door 
behind  mc. 

**  Here  I  intended  to  search  long  and 
thoroughly  before  abandoning  hope ;  but 
no  such  efforts  were  needed.  The 
precious  bag  lay  upon  the  berth,  under  my 
very  nose.  Fate  seemed  to  be  playing 
into  my  hands. 

**  But  a  ludicrous  thing  happened  just 
then  wliich  seemed  to  be  almost  going  to 
checkmate  my  plans,  after  all.  As  has 
just  been  said,  when  I  entered  the  com- 
j)artment,  I  closed  the  door  after  me. 
Well,  imagine  my  chagrin  when  I  found 
that  I  was  unable  to  open  it  again  !  The 
crowd  in  the  corridor  had  become  so 
dense  that  they  were  squeezed  tightly 
against  both  walls,  and  when  I  turned  the 
handle,  my  only  reward  was  a  glimpse, 
through  a  two-inch  slit,  of  a  group  of  red, 
excited  people,  several  of  whom  implored 
me  not  to  press  them  any  tighter  by 
attempting  to  force  my  way  out.  Here 
was  I,  caged  in  the  compartment  of  the 
man  1  had  just  robbed,  (*very  moment  that 
passed  increasing  my  risk  of  discovery. 

*'  Well,  of  course,  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  trv  the  window  ai^^ain.  So  for  the 
secontl  time  within  half  an  hour  did  I 
escape  in  that  extremely  undignified 
manner  from  the  Nice  Rapide.  That  no 
one  noticed  my  exit  was  better  luck  than 


I  deserved,  but  the  fact  remains.  Possibly 
the  few  folk  who  happened  to  be  upon 
the  platform  were  too  excited  over  the 
Bonh6te  ghost  to  be  surprised  at  anything. 

**  A  couple  of  hours  afterwards,  I  was 
speeding  westwards  in  a  train  bound  to 
Nimes,  for  which  town  Tarascon  is  the 
junction,  and  next  day,  still  clasping  my 
precious  bag,  I  stepped  on  board  an 
English  steamer  in  the  Bordeaux  Docks. 
Since  then  I  have  never  set  foot  upon 
French  soil.  Marie  joined  me  in  London, 
where  we  have  lived,  as  the  stor>'-books 
say,  *  happily  ever  after.*  And,  though 
sometimes  inclined  to  grumble  at  being 
thus  exiled  from  home,  I  feel  it  wise  to 
postpone  our  return  thither  for  a  year  or 
two,  at  any  rate. 

**  By-the-bye,  it*s  startling  to  reflect 
what  a  very  narrow  squeak  I  had.  The 
robbed  jewel-robber  was  arrested  the 
moment  he  reached  Marseilles,  so  the 
police  must  have  been  much  closer  upon 
our  heels  than  we  imagined.  Whether  he 
was  convicted  I  do  not  know.  Probably 
not ;  and  if  so,  I  saved  him  by  taking  his 
swag.  Thus,  perhaps  he  blessed  me  in 
the  end." 

«  «  «  « 

Fellner*s  story  had  interested  me  in- 
tensely, but,  at  best,  it  left  a  bad  taste  in 
the  mouth.  The  callous  manner  in  which 
he  spoke  of  his  crime  and  the  ver\'  obvious 
pride  which  he  exhibited  in  its  success 
pained  me  terribly  when  I  thought  of  the 
happy  and  innocent  student  days  which 
we  had  spent  together.  My  friend  had 
indeed  changed  since  I  last  saw  him.  At 
Heidelberg,  with  all  his  eccentricity^  he 
had  been  the  very  soul  of  honour,  and» 
though  constantly  involving  himself  in 
disgrace  through  his  fondness  for  playing 
pranks,  he  never  emerged  with  the 
slightest  real  stain  upon  his  character. 
And  now,  to  think  that  this  dear  old 
companion  should  have  sunk  to  the  level 
of  a  common  thief! 

Perhaps  the  saddest  feature  of  the  case 
was  his  little  wife's  ignorance  of  her 
husband's  true  character.  As  I  walked 
back  to  my  hotel  that  night,  the  strangeness 
of  the  whole  affair  came  to  me  again  and 
again.      It  seemed  inexplicable  that  she; 
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could  be  really  blind  to  the  nature  of  the 
man  to  whom  she  was  wedded.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  no  one,  after  a  single  glance  at 
her  face,  could  dream  for  a  moment  that 
she  was  in  any  way  a  partner  of  his 
evil-doing.  The  two  seemed  terribly 
ill -matched,  yet  it  was  evident  that 
they  were  as  loving  a  pair  as  one  could 
find  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.     Otto  appeared  to  be  happy  too, 


for  her  to  be  shown  up-  A  moment  later, 
a  woman,  attired  in  the  very  deepest 
mourning,  was  ushered  into  the  room. 

At  first  sight,  I  was  entirely  at  a  loss  as 
to  my  visitor's  identity,  but  the  instant  that 
she  threw  back  her  veil  1  recognised  the 
pale  features  of  Marie  F«llner. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  seeing  that  I  knew 
her,  "it  is  I." 

She    spoke   in   a    low    voice,    but    was 


7if  ins/an/  ihe  Ihreai  bach  her  v/il  I  rtcogatitd  Ihe  paU  fealurt.1  (•/  Marie  Fellner. 


and  Marie,  if  less  exuberant  in  spirits,  was 
at  least  cheerful  and  bright.  Altogether, 
the  thing  was  most  mysterious. 

But,  as  it  happened,  this  apparently 
impossible  situation  had  an  explanation, 
after  all,  and  one  of  which  1  had  never 
even  dreamt. 

Some  two  years  after  my  visit  to  I.ondon, 
1  was  sitting  one  evening  in  my  lodgings, 
when  the  servant  announced  that  a  lady 
«iahfd  to  see  me.  The  hour  was  an 
miisual  one  for  callers,  but,  being  dis- 
engaged at  the  time,  I  gave  instructions 


evidently  quite  composed.  I  silently 
motioned  her  to  a  chair. 

"  My  dress  will  show  you,"  she  went  on, 
"  that  I  am  now  a  widow.  Otto  was 
buried  a  fortnight  ago  to-day." 

1  murmured  a  few  words  of  sj-mpathy, 
but  she  hastily  cut  me  short. 

"  No  !  "  she  cried  ;  "  I  am  not  here  to 
receive  your  condolences,  genuine  though 
I  know  them  to  be.  I  have  come  to  Paris 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  vindicating  my 
husband's  character.  It  is  terrible  to  mc 
to  think  what  kind  of  man  K«  vo>^sX  v^v=^ 
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in  your  eyes  ;  and,  now  that  he  is  gone,  1 
cannot  rest  until  you  know  the  truth.  Otto 
died  of  acute  mental  disease." 

I  started  back  in  amazement. 

"  Yes,"  Madame  P'ellner  continued  ; 
"therein  lies  the  secret  of  his  conduct. 
Madness  was  in  his  veins,  and,  from  what 
the  doctors  told  me  after  his  death,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that 
he  had  been  insane  for  years.  The 
fearful  privations  which  he  endured  when 
trying  for  literary  work  in  the  Quartier 
[-atin  must  have  completely  unhinged  his 
mind,  already  characterised  by  decided 
eccentricity.  The  daring  of  his  crimes — 
the  story  of  which  I  learnt  later  from  his 
own  lips — was  the  daring  of  a  lunatic  ; 
their  success  was  due  to  that  strange 
genius  which  so  often  exhibits  itself  in 
brains  aiflicted  like  his.  And  the  audacity 
with  which  he  carried  out  his  last  ioup 
could  not  possibly  be  assigned  to  any 
cause  but  the  same  misdirected  cunning— 
a  cunning  which,  as  you  know,  led  him  to 
select  a  most  bizarre  mode  of  attracting 
attention  from  his  own  movements  at  the 
critical  moment." 

It  needed  little  reflection  to  convince 
me  of  the  truth  of  what  I  had  heard.  A 
thousand  half- forgot  ten  incidents  arose  in 
my  mind  to  confirm  Madame  Fcllner's 
statement.      Her  husband's  manner   had 


struck  me  as  decidedly  odd  when  I  was  in 
London  ;  indeed,  the  change  which  1  ha<l 
observed  in  his  moral  character  was 
shocking  in  the  extreme.  Now  all  this 
was  clear.     The  man  had  been  mad. 

"  It  has  long  been  my  desire,"  Marie 
went  on,  "to  return  the  stolen  money  to 
its  rightful  owner.  These  last  few  days 
have  been  spent  in  trying  to  discover  the 
whereabouts  of  the  American  lady  from 
whom  the  jewels  were  originally  taken, 
and  I  now  learn  that  she  died  some 
months  ago,  leaving  her  entire  fortune  to 
a  charitable  institution  in  the  United 
States.  What  remains  of  Otto's  money 
has  therefore  been  transferred  thither, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  still  do  good  work  in 
the  world." 

"  But,  Madame  Fellner  1 "  I  cried  in 
surprise,  "  what  is  to  become  of  you  ? 
From  the  information  which  your  hus- 
band gave  me,  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
supposing  that  your  own  private  income  is 
quite  insufficient  to  provide  even  the  barest 
necessities  of  life  ?  " 

"That  is  quite  true,"  she  replied. 
"  Kut,  in  future,  I  shall  be  lost  to  the 
world  and  its  needs.  To-morrow  I  retire 
into  a  nunnery.  There  I  hope  to  end  my 
days  ministering  to  the  welfare  of  others 
and  praying  for  the  soul  of  my  darling 
Otto." 


THE  SUN  AS  A  PROPHET. 

NOW      TO      FORETELL      FAMIXES      JX     JXDIA. 
By  A.  WALLIS   MYERS. 


THE  Sim  may  be  only  "a  pr 
the  host  of  Heaven,"  but  s 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  con 
its  material    supremacj-  has   alwa' 


Physics  ObscTvatorj-  at  Sooth  Kensington, 
Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S.,  aided  by  his 
son,  Dr.  \V,  J.  S.  J.ocltyer,  has  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  famines  in  India,  droughts 


recognised,  and  the  Persians  have  made 
it  the  foundation  of  religious  systems. 
Before  the  twentieth  century  is  out  of  its 
cradle,  promise  is  given  of  an  entirely  new 
function  being  allotted  to  the  sun — that  of 
a  famine  prophet. 

As  the  result  of  exhaustive  researches 
and  investigations  carried  on  at  the  Solar 


in  Australia  or  Egyjil,  and  other 
logical  calnmilies  may  be  accurately  fore- 
casted by  means  of  a  jieriodical  examina- 
tion of  the  spectra  of  sunspots — in  other 
words,  by  photographing  the  sun  every 
day.  And  Sir  Norman  is  confident  that 
not  only  may  the  time,  but  the  area  and 
extent,  of  famine  and  drought  be  predictad. 
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thus  rendering  it  possible  to  save  millions 
of  pounds  and  hundretls  of  lives. 

The  Indian  authorities  have  already 
been  apprised  of  the  Lockyer  "  findings," 
and  arc  taking  keen  interest  in  subsequ<:nt 
developments.     Though  it  is  thirty  jears 


Meldn 


and    Sit 


how  interested  in  a  "  special " 
subject  one  may  become  wiien 
the  elucidator  of  the  mystery 
is  naturally  a  clear-headed, 
practical  expositor ;  and  Sir 
Norman  Lockyer,  in  giving 
me  as  simply  as  he  could  an 
account  of  his  investigations, 
was   all   that  and    something 

"What  led  us  to  make 
these  investigations  .'' "  said 
Sir  Norman,  repeating  my 
question.  "  Chiefly  through 
the  coincidence,  during  the 
last  few  years,  of  an  abnormal 
state  of  the  sun  with  abnormal 
lack  of  rain  in  India,  accom- 
panied by  the  worst  famine 
experienced  during  the  cen- 
tury. This  fact  suggested 
to  us  the  desirability  of 
thoroughly  reconsidering  the  question  of 
sunspots  and  rainfall,  especially  as  we  had 
some  new  facts  at  our  disposal.  These 
have  been  revealed  by  a  study,  now 
extending  over  twenty  years,  of  the 
'  widened  '  lines  in  sunspots  available  to  us 
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self  called  a 


ossibility  of  a 
I  between  sunspots 
and  rainfall,  and  in  sptte  of 
the  cogent  evidence  advanced 
since  1872  by  Meldrum  and 
Hutchins,  it  is  only  quite 
lately  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment have  given  the  matter 
serious  consideration  with  a 
view  lo  its  practical  utility, 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  found 
myself  at  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Observatory  amid  a 
variety  of  solar  telescopes, 
spectroscopes,  charts,  and 
blue-books — not  very  inviting 
companions,  perhaps,  to  one 
like  myself,  who  was  merely 
there  to  gain  information  for 
this  article,  and  whose  eye 
\vas  untrained  in  the  technical 
phases  of  the  sun's  physical 
surface.    Yet  it  was  surprising 
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by  photographs  of  the  sun,  which  suggested 
the  vieiv  that  two  effects  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  sunspot  cycle  instead  of  one." 

Here  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  photo- 
graphs of  the  sun's 
disc  or  photosphere- 
all  the  available  sur- 
fece,  that  is  to  say — 
are  taken  daily,  sonii.- 
at  Dehra  DCn,  India, 
others  at  Mauritius 
and  Greenwich.  A 
camera,  naturally  of 
abnormal  size  and  of 
the  finest  manufac- 
ture, is  mounted  on 
an  equatorial  stand, 
so  that  the  camera  can 
be  pointed  to  the  sun 
at  any  moment;  the 
photographs  arc 
taken,  then  measured 
under  a  micrometer. 
spots  on  the  sun  is  thus  determined,  and 
a  record  of  the  "spotted  area"  is 
obtained  for  every  day.  Negatives  of 
these  photographs,  which,  by  combining 
the  three  stations,  depict  the  sun's 
surface  on  363  days  out  of  the  365.  are 
sent  to  South  Kensington. 


The  Illustration  showing  some  remark- 
ably clear  spots  on  the  sun  was  reproduced 
from  one  of  the  Indian  negatives.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the 
spots  are  particularly 
large,  which  means 
that  they  were  photo- 
graphed at  the  f)eriod 
of  sunspot  r 

considerable 


abo 


the 


of  the 


temperature     of     the 

Having  obtained 
his  chronological 
"spotted  area."  the 
astronomer  can  pro- 
ceed to  make  out  a 
map  or  chart  showing 
the  spots  measured  in 
lines,  which  give  him 
the  sunspot  curve,  a.t 
shown  in  our  Illustration.  Hut  a  study 
of  the  spectrum  of  a  sunspot  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  spot  itself  has  lines 
changing  according  to  the  periodical 
fluctuations  in  the  sun's  temperature. 
These  so-called  "widened  line"  obser- 
vations are  made  with  the  eye  Hith  the  help- 
of  an    invaluable    instrument  —  originally 
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■devised    by    Sir    Norman     I.ockycr 
laiissen  in   1868,  and  since  improvi 
Zoliner— knownasilicgralinpspcctros 
Tlii-i  insirumeiit  consists  iit  a  irain 
of  prisms,  a  collimator — wliich  is 
sinii'Iv    a    tclosciiix--    wiihimt    tlit- 


aihi  j;  bi 
namely 


anil  come  to  a  most  remarkable 
lonclusion. 

I  produce  Sir  Norman's  own 
uurds  :  "  \\'e  had,  of  course, 
ascertained  that  the  majority  of 
these  spot-lines,  which  could  be 
traced  to  some  terrestrial  origin, 
belong  to  iron,  while  the  lines  of 
other  elements  arc  represented  in 
a  less  degree.  There  are  a  great 
many  lines  in  the  spots  as  yet 
unknown  in  chemical  category, 
but  it  is  quite  likely  that  these 
■  utikno«n  '  lines  arc  constituted 
like  the  others,  only  they  are  at  a 
mnch  higher  temperature.  In  our 
)ries  we  have  means  of  differenti- 
■tween  these  stages  of  temperature— 
the  temperature  of  the  flame,  the 
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its  spectrum  is  dark  relativi'iy  tu 
the  sun's  surface,  as  shown  by 
the  solar  sjieclra  and  ntlier  lines 
(in  each  .side. 

Sir  Norman  explains  mat  it  was 
because  of  the  abnormal  behaviour 
of  these  "widened  lines"  in  the 
spectra  of  sunspots  since  1 89+  haviny  been 
so  strikingly  .simultaneous  with  irregular- 
ities in  the  rainfall  of  India  that  he 
was  led  td  put  "  two  and  two  together," 


<'lcctric  arc,  and  ihr  electric  spark  of  the 
liighe.si  ti'iision.  At  the  lowest  temper- 
ature, that  of  the  llaine,  we  get  a  certain 
set   of  lines  ;  «  new   .set    is  seen   as   the 
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trrmperaiurc  of  the  electric  arc  is  reached. 
At  the  temperature  of  the  high-tension 
Kpark  we  again  have  many  new  lines — 
called  '  enhanced  '  lines  —  added,  while 
many  of  the  arc-lines  wane  in  intensity." 

Sir  Norman  next  proceeded  to  explain 
what  connection  these  three  curves — the 
Npot-arca  curve,  the  iron-lines  curve  as 
obtained  from  the  spots  themselves,  and 
the  "  unknown  "  lines  curve  —  had  with 
the  rainfall  record  extending   over   many 


Mauritius  rainfall  are  related  to  the  sudden 
remarkable  changes  in  the  behaviour  of 
the  sunspot  'widened  '  lines." 

Nor  is  this  all.  Sir  Norman  assured  me 
that,  from  an  investigation  of  the  Nile 
River  curve  between  the  years  1849  and 
■  878,  all  the  lowest  Niles  have  occurred 
between  the  same  intervals  as  those 
governing  Indian  famines.  Also,  there 
enlists  a  general  agreement  between  the 
intervals    and    the    rainfalls  of  Scotland 


years  in  India  and  Mauritius,  and  obtained 
from  Government  blue-books. 

"  Precisely  this,"  he  said.  "India  has 
two  '  pulses.'  or  periods  of  rainfall — one 
near  the  maximum  and  the  other  near  the 
minimum  of  the  sunspot  period  —  and  it 
has  been  found  from  a  study  of  the  Famine 
Commission  reports  that  all  the  famines 
therein  recorded,  without  exception,  which 
have  devastated  India  during  the  last  half- 
century  have  occurred  in  the  inter**als 
between  these  two  '  pulses.'  It  has  been 
found,  too,  that  the  dates  at  the  beginning 
of  these   two   pulses  in   the    Indian   and 


(Buchan),    Cordoba   (Davis),    and   at   the 
South  African  Cape. 

I  asked  Sir  Norman  whether  the  Indian 
rain  experts  admitted  the  extraordinary 
"  coincidences  " — if  we  may  at  present 
call  the  "findings"  by  no  more  definite 
name — and  he  replied  that  he  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  the  results  to  the 
Meteorological  Reporter  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  Director-General  of 
Indian  Observatories,  Mr.  John  Elliott, 
F.R.I.,  and  he  had  stated  that  they  accord 
closely  with  all  the  known  facts  of  the  large 
abnormal    features    of   the    temperature. 
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pressure,  and  rainfall  in  India  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  and  hence  that  the 
indications  already  arrived  at  will  be  of 
great  service  in  forecasting  future  droughts 
in  India. 

Though  Sir  Nonnan  and  Dr.  Lockyer 
have  already  obtained  much  valuable  data 
which  will  pennit  of  dates  being  pre- 
dicted, they  are  still  actively  engaged  in 
penetrating  further,  and  obtaining  ad- 
ditional evidence  and  results,  in  order  that 
the  area  and  extent  of  droughts  may  be 
accurately  and  safely  decided  upon  before 
they  occur.  This  scientific  co«^  will,  the 
director  of  the  Solar  Physics  Observatory 
declares,  be  achieved  by  a  closer  study, 
aided  by  a  consideration  of  the  new 
&Ctors  of  the  flame  "  prominences,"  or 
eruptions  on  the  sun,  which  are  oftsn 
connected  with  spots.  Photographs  will 
be   taken   daily  by  the  new    Hale   and 


Deslandres  method,  which  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  spectroscope  before 
described,  and  by  which  it  is  possible  to 
define  the  "  prominence  "  area,  as  well  as 
the  spot  area,  on  the  sun's  surface  at 
any  one  moment.  This  area  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer  believes  to  be  of  even  greater 
importance  for  the  promised  prophecies 
than  the  spot  area. 

The  "prominences,"  which  rise  from 
the  chromosphere  as  so  much  vapour  and 
are  now  daily  visible  through  the  spectro- 
scope, are  subject  to  violent  changes  even 
in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  ;  as  clouds 
of  hydrogen,  they  are  seen  to  form  and 
disperse  in  and  close  above  the  promi- 
nence region,  exactly  as  clouds  in  our  air. 
This  fact  would  seem  to  show  that  solar 
experts  on  earth  arc  still  quite  unable  to 
gauge  the  limits  of  matter  ejected  from  or 
retained  by  the  sun. 


THE  INCOMPLETE  ANGLER. 


By  HERBERT  W.  TOMPKINS. 


I  WAS  still  of  tcndLT  vfiars  when  I  took 
to  heart  the  advice  of  honest  Master 
Izaalc  Walton  :  I  studied  to  be  quiet  and 
went  a-angling.  My  perse\crance  was 
from  the  first  exemplary  ;  but  it  profited 
me  little.  I  remembur — who  does  not  ? — 
the  day  I  caught  my  first  fish,  and  went 
home  w-iih  a  three-ounce  dace  in  my 
pocket  and   "  mv  head  among  the  stars." 


I  have  since  angled  in  many  streams,  and 
the  mission  folk  having  caught  me  early, 
I  have  even  been  known  as  a  fisher  of 
men  ;  but  no  success  ever  pleased  me  so 
much  as  the  drawing  of  my  first  dace  over 
the  gentle  ripples  of  the  Ver.  I  fear 
one  circumstance — proof  in  itself  of  ihc 
depravity  of  the  human  heart — added 
zest  to  my  triumph.  Another  angler,  my 
senior  by  many  years,  had  toiled  all  the 
morning  and  had  caught  nothing. 

'Tis  nearly  thirty  jears  ago  ;  but  I  see 


that  stream,  'diili  in  sp,cu!um.  as  I  write. 
^\'c  brothers  knew  its  every  bond  and 
shallou'  as  we  shall  know  no  other  stream 
in  this  vale  of  tears.  We  found  our  way 
thither  on  many  a  pretext,  and  sometimes 
on  no  |irete.\t  at  all.  We  usually  followed 
the  Horatian  example,  taking  the  .shortest 
cut  to  the  stream ;  thus  hastening  into  the 
midst  of  things.  Dropping  from  our  high 
garden  wall  into  the  ijieadow, 
we  ran  past  the  old  graveyard 
near  the  Rule  and  Compass, 
under  the  archway  of  the 
Grammar  School,  and  over  the 
bridge  at  the  .silk-mill.  There 
we  invariably  paused,  peering 
into  tha  water  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  lest  a  big  trout 
might  be  lurking  among  the 
long  water-weed.  But  the 
procedure  recognised  by  thi? 
domestic  authorities  as  more 
befitting  the  family  dignitv — 
being,  indeed,  more  "sober, 
steadfest,  and  demure" — was 
that  we  should  pass  the  golden 
hours  of  the  morning  in 
getting  ready  :  sorting  gentles, 
or  scouring  lobs  or  brand- 
making  paste ;  and  set  forth, 
under  charge  of  a  maidser\'ant,  early 
in  the  afternoon.  On  such  occasions 
we  were  marched  down  the  Red  bourn 
Road  in  an  orderly  manner,  somewhat 
derogatory  to  our  sense  of  importance  ; 
but,  the  town  well  left  behind,  we  were 
permitted  to  deploy,  and  made  the  most 
of  our  opportunities.  Our  happiness  was 
perfect,  though  we  caught  little  save 
minnows  and  millers'  thumbs.  The 
banks  of  the  Ver  were   "  the  Hesperides 


lings, 
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iif  all  our  [)oyisIi  dreams."  W'c  had  small 
Latin  and  less  Greek,  nor,  as  yet,  were  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  poets,  but  I  fancy 


we  recked.  nf>t  of  our  deficiencies.  We 
had  an  ear  for  the  music  of  the  stream, 
t^DQf^h  we  knew  not  how  the  poets  had 
yearned  to  give  it  adequate  utterance. 
We  had  read  scantily  about  the  birds  that 
sang  from  the  overhanging  willows,  but 
were  on  speaking  terms  with  them  all. 

I  fished  alone  the  day  I  caught  my  dace, 
for  the  less  fortunate  angler  whom  I 
mentioned  was  no  acquaintance  of  mine. 
The  previous  afternoon  I  had  seen  a  man 
from  London  catch  several  fish  at  a 
spot  where  the  river  broadens  before 
flowing  under  the  bridge  by  the 
silk-mill,  .\mbiiion  got  hold 
of  me  as  I  watched  him  lan<l 


little 


capti 


I 


mid  come  to  that  place  i 
e   morrow  and  do  likewis 


I    went 
l.-oked   t< 


to 


Aork ;     I 
;  for 


the  calling  of  a  fisherman, 
fashioned  a  rod  of  wondrous 
pliancy  out  of  a  filbert -switch, 
and.  in  a  reckless  moment. 
squandered  three -halfpence  at 
Dame  Colman's  in  the  pur- 
chase of  ten  yards  of  china- 
twist  and  a  fish-hook.  Never 
l>efore  had  1  gone  forth  so 
lavishly  furnished.  I  fished 
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all  round  that  ipot  with  unwearying  in- 
dustry until  I  durst  stay  no  longer,  and 
landed  my  three-ounce  dace  one  minute 
before  starting  homewards  in 
trepidation — nearly  two  hours 
late.  A  man  diligent  in  his 
business  is  said  to  stand  before 
kings  ;  but  what  of  a  boy  .-' 

Dajs  passed,  year  followed 
year,  and  "  other  fields  were 
won,"  We  moved  farther  from 
town  and  tasted  the  larger  air 
off  the  Great  North  Roaii  near 
Hilchin.  Whileom  the  noble 
art  of  angling  was  neglected  ; 
the  tempter  had  suggested  a 
more  exciting,  albeit  a  less 
edifying  sport.  P'or  some 
weeks — under  your  leadership, 
U  son  of  the  village  doctor, 
home  from  Marlborough  for 
the  Long  Vacation — W'e  were 
abroad  early  in  fair  weather  or  foul,  and, 
armed  with  catapults  of  ingenious  design 
and  clay  bullets  of  home  manufacture,  lay 
in  wait  for  the  wily  water-vole.  He  is 
no  easy,  cowardly  victim.  He  dies  game, 
"  unrespitcd,  unpitied,  unreprieved."  The 
chasing  of  him  affords  excellent  diversion 
t<i  such  as  love  sport  better  ihan  learning 
aiid  would  rather  run  a  rat  to  earth  than 
master  the  intricacies  of  the  aorisl.  Hut 
the  older  love  was  only  dormant  for  one 
seas(m.  When  we  learned  that  jack 
lurked  among  the  fringe  of  flags  around 
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the  islet  in  Stagenhoe  Lake,  we  hastened 
thither  and  disturbed  their  peace.  We 
caught  a  feiv  frisky  youngsters  under  two 
pounds,  and  called  them  "pike "at  tea- 
time  to  the  fair.  When  last  I  fished 
in  those  waters  a  brother  ran  a  jack-hook 
into  his  finger  to  the  bone.  We  hastened 
into  the  village  crestfallen,  and  the  doctor 
chid  our  clumsiness  but  removed  the  hook. 
Such  are  the  amenities  of  youth. 

I  was  never  an  orthodox  angler.  Eschew- 
ing the  admonitions  of  veterans,  I  adopted 


incomplete  aflgler,  until  I  go  hence  and 
am  no  more  seen.  Once,  however,  when 
old  enough  to  act  more  wisely,  I  lost  a 
superb  fish  by  my  folly.  It  was  the  largest 
trout  I  have  ever  hooked. 

It  was  the  summer  of  1886.  I  put  up 
my  tackle  overnight,  and  took  the  first 
train  in  the  momingto  Radlet.     ^ly  friend 

■  L ,  an  angler  after  my  own  heart,  met 

me  at  the  station,  and  as  we  sauntered 
towards  the  village  of  Park  Street  he  was 
full  of  the  sport  he  had  recently  enjoyed. 


ingenious  methods  of  my  own.  I  struck 
perch  and  bream  at  the  first  nibble,  but 
hesitated  over  a  roach  until  he  had  stolen 
my  paste  and  gone  on  his  way  in  triumph. 
I  went  a-fishing  for  jack  with  ill-woven 
lines  of  attenuated  appearance,  and  strove 
to  impale  gudgeons  of  tender  age  upon  a 
hook  designed  f.ir  a  two-pound  bream. 
Yet  was  I  not  without  excuse  for  such 
piscatorial  vagaries,  for  I  had  often  found 
the  canons  of  the  angler's  art  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observ- 
ance. I  have,  indeed,  seldom  caught  fish 
save  in  some  heterodox  fashion  of  my  owh, 
.so    am    likely    to    remain    a    sinner,    an 


We  had  breakfast  in  the  cottage  where 
he  was  lodging,  less  than  two  miles 
from  the  ruins  of  Sopwell  Nunnery,  of  which 
was  once  prioress  Dame  Juliana  Bemers, 
the  first  writer  in  England  who  described 
the  art  of  "  fysshynge  with  an  angle."  It 
was  a  morning  of  exquisite  freshness,  so 
we  discussed  our  meal  near  the  open 
window,  with  the  stream  not  fif^  paces 
to  the  east,  and,  as  became  the  occasion, 
our  talk  was  of  fish.  An  hour  later  we 
were  at  the  water-side.  My  companion 
knew  a  deep  hole  near  the  Nether  Wild 
where  lay,  as  he  believed,  some  goodly 
perch,    and    had    brought   some    choice 
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brandlings  with  which  to  lure  tlif^iu 
destruction.  He  caught  scvfii  iviihiii 
hour,    probably   tho    wtiolc    lirnthcrhix 


o  for  111'  got  no  fiirtlicr  \>iu-  al  thai  spot. 
II  'i'liis  was  an  c.xccllciil  commiTitary  on 
I,      \\':tlinn's  rrmnrk  thai  ihf  percli  is  like-  the 


JACK  LUKKKD 
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wicked — not  afraid,  although  his  fellows 

perish    in    his   sight.     Whilst    L n-as 

landing  his  pcrcii  I  nas creeping  cautiously 


had  c 


dung  the  hank,  looking  for  troul.  IVi-- 
sently  I  cami-  to  whcrr  tlic  stream  decju'ns 
iiiiisidt'rabl)-,  and  on  rr.ii.liing  a  licnd 
ivlitTt;   it    sweeps   abruptly   northwanis.   1 


the  waiiT.  A  large  trtmt  lay  immeiji 
uiuU-r  my  face,  his  nosi-  towards 
op)iustle  bank,  liis  lail  swaying  gr; 
in  the  swirl.  I  backed  sleallhily.  an, 
a  bright-red  worm  upon  my 
liofik,  taking  off  the  cork  float 
thai  1  had  )iiit  on  for  perch. 
I  dropjied  my  bait  gently  in 
the  stream,  imd  letting  it  sink 
to  the  hottom.  drew  it  up- 
wards again  slowly.  Never 
was  ruse  more  successful.  The 
lisli  was  firmly  hooked  and 
plunging  down  the  stream 
licfore  1  reahsed  my  good 
fortune.  Ittii  my  methods  of 
plaving  a  troui  were  uiiiipir. 
and  were  ic  cost  mi-  di-ar. 
alllioiigh,    as    ibe    water    was 


;e!« 


his  side  I  saw  he  couid  scarcely  weigh 
less  than  four  pounds.  Jiul  the  gocfs 
ilained  his  escape.  He  had  more 
strength  left  than  I  supposed, 
and  as  I  was  winding-  him 
towards  me  he  shook  himself 
an^l  was  away,  sure  enough, 
with  my  hocJ;  in  his  mouth. 
The  gut  had  broken  at  (he 
shank.  I  drew  scant  con- 
solation from  the  assurance, 
imparted  to  me  at  the  inn 
that  evening,  that  the  trout 
who  had  gone  off  with  my 
hook  was  probably  larger  than 
any  taken  in  tliat  stream  for 
many  seasons. 

The  hierarchs  of  angling — 
the  Pottingers,  Maxwells,  and 
Langs — will  tell  you,  almost 
to  a  man,  that  fly-fishing  is  the 
one  art  worthy  the  attention  of 
a  master-craftsman.  "Tastes  differ,"  as 
Macaulay  said  in  regard  to  the  madrigals  of 
Warren  Hastings.  Moreover,  I  am  not  a 
master-craftsman.  Pour  moi,  1  confess  to 
a  partiality  for  bottom -fishing.  I  like  ti> 
fish  for  bream  with  a  good  gut-line  jiassed 
through  a  what  d'ye  call  it  ? — a  bullet  with 
a  whole  through  it.  'Tis  the  only  kind 
of  angling  that  brings  me  good  sport.     I 


ed    . 


ish. 


Iiungler  >hoHUl  hav,.  l.rou.nbl 

that  irotil  to  land.     I  followed 

my    lish    op    and    doun    for   sume   time, 

taking    in    line    gradually.      As   he    came 

to    the    surface    and    turned    over    upon 


I  bream  from  a  punt, 
;<..  +  book.  I  like  to 
tl,it    upon  the    water. 
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■and,  as  it  moves  slowly  away,  never  fail 
to  wonder  if,  peradventure,  I  shall  feel, 
like  the  fisher  in  Theocritus,  a  mighty 
tug.  Alas  !  1  have  never  done  so  ;  *■  such, 
it  would  seem,  was  not  reserved  for  me." 
In  a  dual  sense  I  "  weigh  in"  on  a  modest 
scale.  In  the  "pond  of  the  Welsh  Harp 
at  Heudon,"  as  Mr.  Lang  calls  it,  I  once 
■caught  thirty  bream,  averaging  three  to 
the  pound,  in  less  than  two  hours,  havings 
ground  -  baited  over -night.  Books  on 
angling  tell  you  that  bream  often  weigh 
upwards  of  seven  pounds  each,  but  such 
fine  fellows  come  not  to  my  hook. 

A  few  years  back  the  angler's  fever 
possessed  me  strongly.  I  rose  at  two  in 
the  morning  and  walked  across  the  fields 
from  Cricklewood  to  the  stretch  of  water 
at  the  back  of  "  Revill's."  Ah !  those 
<juiet  hours  before  the  dawn,  when  ihe 
world  is  asleep  and  you  keep  sentinel  over 
it  in  company  w  ith  the  paling  stars  !  You 
sit  upon  your  camp-stool  siieinly,  with 
nothing  to  disturb  your  cogitations,  save 
when  you  get  a  bite,  or  when  a  great 
splash  out  yonder  tells  that  the  larger  pike 
are  on  the  prowl.  The  scarce  audible 
"pleep,  pleep,"  caused  by  the  small  fry 
as  they  throw  themselves  across  the  ripples 


serves  to  punctuate  your  thoughts,  and 
the  matins  uf  the  first  lark  may  remind 
you  that  in  this  world  you  arc  never  wholly 
alone.     Big  lish  are  taken  in  that  "  pond  " 

at  the  Welsh    Harp.      My    Iriend    L 

caught  a  carp  in  those  waters  well  over 
nine  pounds,  and  I  have  helped  strangers 
to  land  a  perch  of  three  pounds  and  a 
pike  of  nineteen.  One  Sunday  I  picked 
up  at  the  foot  of  the  Kingsbury  fails  a 
roach  of  about  twenty  ounces  ;  it  had  been 
washed  over  the  "  head,"  and  lay  stunned 
on  the  stones  beneath.  Doubtless  such 
sport  is  exceptional,  but  tins  need  deter 
from  trying  1 


get  < 


;eller 


:   lui 


his  labours  are  vaui.  After  all,  he  is  un- 
likely to  angle  fur  a  meal,  and  if  he 
gets  no  bites,  he  need  not,  like  John 
Newton  after  his  fever  on  the  Plantanes, 
sleep  away  liis  hutiger  and  wake  to 
try  again.  ."Mfireover,  others  near  by  will 
probably  be  more  successful,  and  that,  if 
he  be  of  truly  Christian  spirit,  should 
console  him.  '"  If  one  cannot  catch  fish 
oneself,  surely  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
see  other  people  catch  them."  So,  at 
least,  wrote  "the  complete  bungler,"  and 
he  ou^hl  (o  know. 


OUR   MEDITERRANEAN   STRONGHOLD. 

SOMETHING    ABOUT    MALTA    AND    THE    MALTESE. 
By  CHARLES  HORNER. 


IF  you  have  a  dreamy,  contemplative 
nature,  if  you  are  inclined  to  reverie, 
go  to  Maita.  In  the  whole  of  this  great 
British  Empire  of  ours  there  is  probably 
no  s])ot  so  crowdeil  with  history,  no  acre 
of  mother  earth  which  has  nitncssed  so 
many  bloodv  battles  and  so  nianv  ghastiv 


and  glorious  bay,  where,  in  the  dawn  of  a 
spring  day  in  the  year  61,  St.  Paul  was- 
cast  ashore  after  a  terrible  night  of  mental 
and  physical  suffering.  Close  by  is  a 
ohajicl  built  upon  the  spot  where  the 
barbarians  lighted  a  fire,  and  where  the 
viper   fastened  on  to  the   hand    of    the 


massacres.  On  those  ramparts  where 
the  modern  British  "Tommy  "  stands  on 
scntry-go,  Turk  and  Christian  have  many 
a  time  gripped  one  another  in  a  lifc-and- 
death  struggle.  Less  than  four  hundred 
years  ago  the  inhuman  Turk  ripped  out  the 
heart.s  of  three  hundred  dead  and  «<mndfd 
Knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  in  revenge 
for  the  stubborn  resistance  they  had  made. 
Or.  if  the  noise  and  bustle  of  Valctta  arc 
not  cimdueive  to  reflection,  there  is  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  island  a  secluded 


Apostle.  And  typical  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  modern  treads  upon  the  heels 
of  the  ancient  in  this  place,  we  see  out 
there  beyond  the  bay  a  number  of  terrible 
engines  of  war  which  St.  Paul,  at  least, 
never  dreamt — a  flotilla  of  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  ! 

.Many  a  tourist,  after  spending  two  or 
three  days  at  Malta,  has  been  struck  with 
•he  very  large  number  of  nuns— as  he 
supposes — to  be  seen  on  the  island.  And 
a    glance    at    our    photograpl      might. 
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perhaps  give  the  reader  the  impression 
that  the  young  lady  there  shown  was  a 
nun,  or  at  least  amembcrof  some  religious 


twelve  inches  about  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  outside  seams.  In  the  seam  of  one  of 
the  other  sections  a  thin  piece  of  whale- 
bone is  inserted  and  bent  over  the  head, 
thus  leaving  the  face  and  hair  free.  The 
left  arm  is  hidden  by  one  side  of  the  dress, 
and  the  right  arm  keeps  the  other  side 
doivn.  Just  over  one  thousand  years  ago, 
the  Arabs  made  themselves  masters  of 
Malta,  and  it  is  thought  by  some  autho- 
rities that  the  onnella  is  a  relic  of  the 
Oriental  veil.  Unfortunately,  as  I  have 
said,  this  picturesque  costume  is  dying 
out,  and  the  comparatively  hideous  bonnet 
is  taking  iis  place. 

The    Duchess   of  Cornwall    and  York, 


communiiv.  I'liis  pii-t»ri'S(|m'  rtress  -is, 
honevcr.  nu-rolv  the  outdoor  costunu-  <>l 
the  native  :\laiu-so  ladies.  l.iko  manv 
oth.-r  relics  of  the  past,  ihis  ancient  and 
pIcaMnj;  cosimne  is  gradually  disaj.pcar- 
inir.  Now  I  kui.u-  that  the  lady  read.-rs 
of  this  Magazine  are  [Kiticnilv.  or  periiaps 
imii^nionity.  wailing  for  a  doscripiion  of 
this  dn-ss.  Yd,  being  bill  a  nu-re  man, 
and  apivdiingly  ignontnt  of  the  language 
of  dressmakers.  I  stand  in  the  (K.sition  ol 
the  Ivy  on  the  river-bank  r.\uiy  to  make 
the  first  phnige  of  the  season. 

The  lower"  half  of  the  dress  consists  ot 
a  black  silk  [H-ttii.\>;n  fasteiie.l  umnd  a 
body  of  seme  I'lhor  kiml  I't"  silk  tir  prim 
material.  '  This  is  called  iho  "  half 
onnella."  The  upj-ier  p;m,  which  so 
effectively  sets  off  th^  fascinating  fact' 
of  this  daughter  of  Kve.  is  called  the 
"  onnella,"  It  is  niade  of  the  sann 
material  as  the  half  onnella— black  silk — 
a-'J  is  drawn  up  into  gathers  for  alH>ut 
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It  often  takes  aa  Englisbinaii 
a  kiag  tiine  lo  get  osed  to 
goat-milk,  bat  wfaeo  be  does 
K>  tbnc  is  the  O3(tioil-uk>n 
dot  ooe  is  gettiDg  pore  milk, 
and  not  alleged  milk,  as  i~ 
loooheD  the  casein  England 
Not  CMtent  «ith  milki-ij- 
ihtr  E'ciE,  the  native^,  on  i;..- 


f  ,fikt 

neighbouring  island  of  Gozo 
(•specially,  milk  the  sheep, 
and  from  this  make  a  vctt  tasty 
kind  ol"  cheese.  Oxen  are 
<*nly  used  for  ploughing,  as 
the  photograph  shows.  True, 
a  small  number  brought  over 
from  :he  Barbaij-  Slates  in 
Afnca  are  oRcn  to  be  seen 
recuperating  from  the  sea 
vo>-age  and  fallening  for  the 
butcher's  knife.  But  the 
quality  of  the  beef  is  very 
iiifi-rior,  and  requires  a  good 
jei  of  teeth  to  negotiate  it. 

"Oranges,  td.  a  dozen  ; 
lemons.  ;J.  a  dozen."  In 
Kn,i;!^n.!  such  a  notice  would 
iTj'.Lsi-  a  run  un  the  fruiterer's 
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shop.  In  Malta  it  is  a  fair  price,  with  leaves 
and  stalks  included.  Being  so  near  the 
coast  of  Africa,  these  tropical  fruits  are 


stock  -  in  -  trade  to  your  doorstep.  If 
you  are  in  want  of  vegetables,  well ;  if 
not,  you  will  need  all  the  patience  of  Job- 
to      induce- 


varied  with  brussels  sprouts  and  cabbage, 
during  February  and  March,  the  JIaltesL' 
are  enjoying  green  peas  and  young 
potatoes.  One  of  our  snap-shots  takun 
recently  in  Valetta,  the  chief  town, 
shows  a  greengrocer  on  his  roumls. 
Like  the   milkman,  he  brings  his  eiirirc 


however,  which  rarely  fails  to  induce  liim 
to  take  up  his  baskets  and  walk;  but  being 
in  doubl  whether  this  word  would  come 
under  the  definition  of  bad  language,  we 
refrain  from  printing  it. 

The    curse    of    Malta     is    the    sirocco. 
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This  is  not  a  wild  beast,  but  a  disagreeable, 

oppressively  hot  wind  that  sweeps  the 
island  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  lime.  It 
begins  its  course  in  the  deserts  of  Northern 
Africa,  and  after  blowing'  over  hundreds 
of  miles  of  hot,  sandy  plain,  it  crosses 
the  narrow  strait  to  try  the  temper  and 
health  of  the  Maltese,  or  rather  the  British 
residents,  for  the  natives  are  but  little 
affected  by  it.  It  often  proves  fatal  to 
the  consumptive.  It  also  inconveniences 
workmen,  for  paint  will  not  dry,  glue 
will  not  stick,  and  metal-work  becomes 
tarnished. 

As  in  all  other  Catholic  countries,  pro- 
ctissions  and  festivals  play  a  large  part  in 
the  life  of  the  common  people.  Before 
plunging  into  the  flesh-mortifications  of 
I.ent,  the  natives  go  in  for  three  days 
of  unalloyed  enjoyment  ;  anJ  feasting, 
dancing,  singing,  masquerading,  and  con- 
fetti-throwing are  the  order  of  the  day. 
Though  the  authorities  have  not  always 
looked  with  favour  on  these  festivals,  they 
are  unable  lo  stop  them.  The  Maltese 
have  but  few  holidays,  and  those  thai  they 
have    they   are    dcicrniined    shall    not    be 


taken  from  them.    An  attempt  was  oi 
made  by  a  former  Governor — Sir  I^tii 
Stuart — to  suppress  this  carnival,  but  I 
people    rose    in    rebellion,     and    be  < 
recalled.     On  these  occasions  the  conn 
people  flock  into  Valetta,  and  the  stro 
are  packed.     It  is  said   that    once  on 
time  the  women  exacted  a  promise  fn 
their  newly  wedded  husbands  to  take  tb< 
to  at  least  one  of  the  principal  feasts,  a 
there  is  a  verse  extant  which  : 
illustrates  this.     Here  it  is — 
Fl'iscritta  raalrimonUli 
Yaghnilu  il  pattiyel  coyugali. 
Li  yiehoda  til  fesli  principali. 
Yonsobha  Cuk  it  hail, 
Yislitreela  ibriek  cubbait, 
Li  icun  tal  caDoebusa 
Ghax  minnu  tig^josla  is-sinyuTa  g 
The  following  is  a  rough  translatioo 
Now  ID  the  matrimonial  pact, 
The  husband  and  I  he  wife  contract 
That,  when  hiyh  festivals  come  rounda 
The  man  sball  be  in  duly  bound 
To  take  his  wife  to  view  the  show 
I'erched  on  a  wall,  or  high  or  low; 
And  buy  her  hempseetl  cake  to  eat, 
Fur  that 's  the  bride's  especial  treat. 
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SOMEWHERE  near  the  Scottish  coast, 
though  the  precise  spot  is  of  small 
importance,  the  curious  traveller  may 
chance  upon  the  very  bumside  where 
the  junior  Izaak  first  drew  the  cold  blood 
of  a  goodly  yellow  trout.  The  place,  like 
many  another  scene  of  struggle  and 
victon',  is  not  remarkable  to  the 
uninstructed  eye  ;  but  to  young  Izaak 
it  has  been  ever  memorable  since  the 
quiet  summer  evening  long  ago,  that  saw 
his  earliest  conquest  with  rod  and  line. 

Somewhere  on  the  Scottish  coast,  then, 
through  a  region  redeemed  from  austerity 
only  by  pleasant  patches  of  pine  and  birk 
wood,  and  by  glimpses  of  sea  and  distant 
hills,  runs  a  clear,  brown  bum.  Over  moss 
and  moorland  it  pours,  then  through  an 
open  firwood,  which  it  quits  to  go  brawling 
down  for  a  good  two  miles  between  bare 
fields  that  slope  sharply  towards  the 
water's  edge,  till  it  foregathers  with  the 
saw-mill,  the  smithy,  and  the  little  white 
cottages  with  the  inexplicable  Gothic 
windows.  Then  it  knows  to  seek  the 
bridge,  and  so,  leaving  the  high-road 
behind  it,  rushes  towards  the  cliffs,  where, 
within  a  water  -  worn  amphitheatre,  it 
spreads  into  a  fair- sized  pool.  There  for 
a  little  space  the  waters  eddy  and  loiter 
playfully,  but  at  length  they  dive  roaring 
through  a  rocky  funnel  to  the  beach  far 
below.  Once  there,  the  burn's  tumultuous 
life  is  ended.  It  has  no  spirit  left  to  shape 
a  further  course,  and  so,  with  small  to-do, 
loses  itself  among  the  smooth  white 
pebbles  and  trickles  softly  seawards. 

The  July  sun  was  westering :  deep  in 
the  pine-wood  the  cushat  crooned,  when 
Izaak  set  forth  with  his  little  rod  and 
basket  to  tr)*  once  more  the  waters  that 


had  never  surrendered  so  much  as  a 
minnow  to  rejoice  his  patient  soul.  He 
was  not  deeply  skilled  in  the  gentle  art, 
and  many  long  days  of  disappointment 
were  threatening  him  with  heart-sickness. 
But  to-night  he  was  to  tempt  fortune  and 
the  fish  with  a  fresh  lure.  In  vain  had  he 
played  the  glorious  fly ;  to-night  at  some 
sacrifice  to  boyish  pride  he  would  stooj> 
to  conquer  with  the  plebeian  worm.  If  he 
could  not  be  an  artist,  since  the  pursuit  of 
art  meant  only  empty  creels,  he  would 
even  be  a  craftsman  and  go  empty  away  no 
longer.  So,  before  seeking  the  waters^ 
Izaak  had  diligently  delved  in  Mother 
Earth,  and  had  won  from  her  certain  fat 
and  succulent  worms,  that  now  wriggled 
in  a  new  Gordian  knot  inside  an  ancient 
mustard  -  tin  —  the  condemned  cell  of 
wretches  doomed  to  impalement.  Young 
Izaak  had  small  pity  for  his  captives.  He 
was  resolved  to  prevail,  and  if  some  poor 
grovelling  creatures  of  earth  could  aid 
him,  it  was  not  his  to  leave  any  stone 
unturned  to  secure  these  humble  helpers. 
They  might  perish :  he  would  be  victorious. 
Already  the  canister,  as  it  jingled  inside 
the  creel,  was  playing  triumphal  marches 
to  Izaak's  delighted  ear.  A  fig  for  flies  when 
worms  were  surer  bait !  A  fig  for  spitted 
worms  when  a  mortal's  glory  was  at  stake  ! 
Down  past  the  wood-side  went  Izaak  in 
the  soft  summer  evening,  caring  little  for 
the  sough  of  the  light  airs  among  the 
pines  and  the  gentle  stirring  of  the  wind 
along  the  grass.  Boys  are  but  faintly 
alive  to  Nature  at  Izaak's  age,  and  such 
sounds  were  to  him  mere  foolishness  com- 
pared with  the  merrj'  rattle  of  his  bait- 
tin,  that  spoke  of  sport  and  probable  fat 
trout.     He  reached  the  stream.     Deep  in 
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lhc  dingle  there  was  an  unkindly  warning 
of  nightfell,  for  the  level  sun  could  not 
-strike  so  low  as  the  burnside,  although 
ihe  higher  grounds  were  still  ruddy.  It 
Y.'as  lonely,  too,  down  there,  and  weird 
lales  of  weasels  told  by  the  country  boys 
made  Izaak's  valour  ooz(?  awav.  But 
the  sportsman  within  him  speedily  re- 
vived and  urged  him  to  the  business  in 
hand. 

On  the  further  side  of  the  burn  a  patch 
^)f  sward  looked  tempting  for  a  halting- 
})lace.  Close  by  was  easy  means  of  cross- 
ing— a  length  of  lichened  paling  thrown 
.across  the  water  to  keep  the  cattle  of  two 
marching  farms  within  home  bounds.  At 
both  ends  of  the  paling  grew  thick-set 
brier  -  bushes  all  flecked  with  fragrant 
blossoms  which  shed  a  snowy  petal 
shower  as  Izaak  scramliknl  past,  paying 
toll  by  a  scratch  or  so.  TIk*  fence  had 
an  upper  and  a  lower  bar  about  a  fo;jt 
•apart.  Sitleways  along  the  hnver  of  the 
two  went  Izaak,  bracing  his  knees  stoutly 
against  the  upper  one,  over  which  he 
leaned  carefully  to  preserve  his  l)alance. 
In  his  right  hantl  he  held  his  rod  well 
clear  of  obstriictit)ns.  The  |)<)siti(»n 
was  cramped  ami  awkward,  the  cliance  of 
a  ducking  in  case  of  a  slip  by  no  means 
remote;  but  the  angler's  national  caution 
stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  although 
the  lower  bar  creaked  ominously,  Izaak 
got  safely  over  to  the  desired  patch  of 
velvet  turf.  Sixvdilv  then  th<'  line  was 
baited  and  the  first  cast  essayed. 

'rh<»  gathering  gloaming  brought  with 
it  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  loneliness. 
Farmhouses,  though  close  at  hand,  were 
not  actually  in  sight.  Bit  by  bit  Izaak*s 
gaiety  declined,  and  he  resorted  to  the 
schoolbov*s  sovereiurn  remedv  for  undefined 
terror.  For  answer  to  his  forced  whistle 
a  cow  lowed  sullimlv  some  distance  ofl". 
Izaak  longed  for  a  companion.  Kven 
lamie  Dvkes,  whom  fastidious  town-bred 
yoimg  Izaak  detested  for  his  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  mysteries  t)f  the  pocket- 
handkerchief,  would  have  been  welcome 
at  such  a  time.  Very  often  during  countr}* 
rambles  Izaak  had  striven  to  teach  Jamie 
a  more  excellent  way,  but  after  ever}' 
reproof  James,  only  the  more  incorrigibly, 


showed  himself  the  natural  man*  Yd 
even  he,  with  all  his  imperfections,  would 
have  been  a  bulwark  against  the  eerie 
thoughts  that  now  beset  the  angler. 

On  a  low  heathery  hill  not  far  avar 
stood  two  giant  boulders,  grimly  outlined 
against  the  sunset.  Country  tradition  had 
it  that  in  some  battle  long  ago  a  warnor 
was  beheaded  in  mid  career  close  besidf 
the  eastmost  rock,  but  the  headless  corse 
continued  to  run,  and  dropped  only  when 
the  other  rock  was  reached.  Izaak  knew 
the  story  well.  In  the  dim  gloaming  it 
was  a  legend  brimful  of  terrors.  "  What," 
thought  he,  **  if  the  spectre  shoold 
reappear  to  me ! "  He  glanced  arooni 
fearfully,  and  the  demon  cow  ]o«ci 
again. 

That  was  enough  for  Izaak.      The 
was   eerie   enough   in   its   loneliness 
dreadful   menu)ries  :    it    was     unl 
wluMi  the  c[uiet  was  broken  by  that 
and  startling  bellow.     He  must 

For  the  last  few  minutes  his  fisUpf^ 
tackle  had  been  lying  (m  the  bank.  NlNr 
he  ran  forward  to  pick  it  up.  Good-lft 
'o  sport  to-night :  to-morrow,  at  a  las 
witching  hour,  or  with  a  comrade,  he 
would  try  his  luck  again.  Izaak  laitBd 
the  rod  and  began  to  draw  in  his  liae^ 
wiiich  lay  slacklv  in  the  stream. 
farther  end  hatl  drifted  towards  an 
hanging  clump  of  wild  roses. 
pulled  ;  the  line  grew  taut.  ••  It  *$ 
caught  in  the  bush,"  he  grumbled;  "IH 
i;..se  my  good  hook."  He  gave  a  cautiods 
tug.  Hut  surely  never  line  tangled  in 
rose-bush  made  such  to-do  as  this  !  For 
as  Izaak  pulled,  there  began  a  terrible 
splashing  and  floundering,  the  rod  bent 
and  (juivered,  and  the  angler,  half  delirious 
with  joy,  gave  (me  final  heave  and  landed 
at  his  feet  a  great  wriggling,  yellow  trout, 
which,  while  the  contemplative  young  man 
dreamed  of  ghosts  and  suchlike  ethereal 
themes,  had  made  a  solid,  matter-of-fact 
nu'al  on  the  dreamer's  bait,  and  also,  alas! 
on  the  dreamer's  hook. 

The  hook  was  very  far  down.  Long  did 
Izaak,  thrifty  soul,  wrestle  to  recovcT  it, 
despite  his  hatred  of  the  blood  that  stained 
his  hand,  and  an  undefmed  fear  of  the 
gaping  mouth  of  his  victim.    But  at  length. 
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with  a  victor's  prodigality,  he  cut  the  gut 
clear  of  his  line  and  threw  the  now 
departed  trout  into  his  creel- 
Straightway  Izaak  bethought  him  of 
home,  for  as  the  twilight  closed  round  him 
his  fancies  grew  wilder.  Suddenly  he 
realised  that  he  was  not  alone  ;  the  tail  of 
his  eye  caught  something  white  that  moved 
close  at  hand,  and  he  glanced  fearfully 
ahout  him,  more  than  half  expecting  to 
behold  some  headless  warrior  or  suchlike 
terror.     But  there  was  still  light  enough  to 
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"Oh,  no,"  the  angler  returned  hastily, 
opening  his  basket.  "See,  Elsie,  I've 
caught   a    great    monstrous    brute    of    a 

"  I  ken  that.  I  've  been  here  this  while. 
I  saw  ye  tak'  him  oot.  an'  ye  war  jist  richt 
leart  at  him.  You  toon  boys  is  bairns, 
whiles." 

"We  are  not!"  Izaak  snapped,  clap- 
ping down  the  lid  of  the  basket. 

"Oh,  weel.  maybe  ye  can  play  at  the 
bat  belter   nor  mv  and  my  brithers,   but 


rcasstire  him  that  this  was  no  speclre  which 
sat  demurely  perchud  on  a  stile  n  yard  or 
two  away,  unless  spectres  wore  torn 
pinafores,  and  went  abroad  with  bare 
brown  legs  and  arms.  In  the  ghost's  lap 
lay  a  big  sun-bonnot,  filled  with  blae- 
berries, which  were  swiftly  vanishing  in 
most  unghostly  fashion  by  the  way  which 
Mae-lierries  ought  to  go. 

"Hullo.  F-liie.  is  that  you  .= "  Izaak 
rricd,  with  a  line  superiority. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  little  maiden,  eyeing 
him  steadily  ;  "  did  ve  think  it  was  a 
bogle  ?  " 
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we'll  learn.  Ve  sec.  we  never  played  at 
Humsidf  or  you  bruiht  <iOt  your  crickets." 

"Wickets,  stupid!"  corrected  Izaak 
severely.  "  And  you  shouldn't  say  '  play 
at  the  bat,'  KIsie  ;  say  '  cricket.'  " 

"Cricket,"  the  small  damsel  repeated 
conscientiously,  "  Hae.  are  ye  for  a 
berry  ?  "     She  held  out  her  sun-bonnet. 

"Oh,  thanks,  that's  jolly,"  returned 
Izaak,  helping  himself  lavishly.  "  IJrt, 
Elsie,  don't  say  '  hae  ' !     It 's  rude." 

"  What  wye  is  't  rude  ?  " 

"Oh,  because  —  well,  you  sec,  your 
father  wouldn't  like  you  to  say  '  hae.* " 
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"  Father  !  "  li^sie  echoed.  **  Father 
hasna  time  to  fash  himser  aboot  us  bairns. 
He  *s  awa  a'  day  in  the  gig,  drivin*,  looking 
at  unweel  fowk  's  tongues.  I  'm  sure  if 
there  was  on'y  ill  in  *hae,*  Janet  would 
skelp  me  for 't.  She  aye  skelps  us  for  bad 
words.  Ance  I  cam  ower  something  I 
heard  Jamie  Dykes  say,  and  my  certie ! 
Janet  gied  me  my  licks.  But  there  *s  nae 
ill  in  *  hae,'  for  Janet  says  't  hersel*." 

"  I  don't  know,"  objected  Izaak.  **  I 
heard  mother  say  it  was  a  shame  the  way 
Uncle  Alec  lets  you  run  wild.  She  won- 
dered what  he  meant  by  leaving  you  to  an  old 
housekeeper.  Your  accent  *s  quite  ruined, 
mother  said,  and  it 's  all  Janet's  fault." 

Elsie's  brow  contracted.  "  I  dinna  ken 
what  an  accent  is,"  she  answered  hotly, 
**  but  I  *m  sure  Janet  didna  hurt  it.  Janet 
never  hurt  onything  except  us  bairns,  when 
she  gies  us  oor  licks.  I'm  not  friends, 
Izaak.     You  're  a  nasty  thing !  " 

**  I  am  not,"  said  Izaak. 

"Ye  are  so"  replied  the  irate  little 
maid,  cunningly  adding  a  letter  to  her 
•*  so,"  that  it  might  rhyme  contemptuously 
with  Izaak's  **  not."  "  And,"  she  added 
maliciously,  **  d'ye  ken  what  our  Janet 
said  about  you  ?  She  said  ye  war  tied  til 
your  mother's  apron-string,  an'  ower  fine 
for  onything  but  a  glass  case." 

**  Rot !  "  said  Izaak,  colouring.  "  How 
dare  she  ?  Do  you  know,  Elsie,  I  'm 
captain  of  the  Preparatory  House  eleven 
at  school,  and  I  made  twenty-three  not 
out  just  before  the  holidays  in  the  match 
against  Blundell's  juniors  ?  Blundell's  are 
howling  cads ! " 

"I  dinna  care  what  ye 're  captain  o'. 
What 's  keds  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,  a  cad  is — you  know,  a 
common  sort  of  chap.  Not  a  gentleman, 
you  know." 

**  Keds  '11  be  no  feart  to  touch  the  fish 
they  tak',  I  *m  thinkin',"  returned  Elsie, 
slowly  rubbing  one  bare  brown  foot  against 
the  other. 

"  Oh,  aren't  they  !  That's  all  you  girls 
know  ! " 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence.  Then 
a  subdued  little  voig^e  came  from  the  fence. 

"  Izaak ! " 

''  Well  ?  " 


**  What  *s  a  governess  ?  " 

**  An  old  woman  that  teaches  girls." 

"  What  does  she  teach  ?  " 

"  Oh,  lessons.  French  and  stuff,  and 
how  to  sit  up  straight  on  a  chair  all  day^ 
and  be  generally  a  prig." 

**  Does  a  prig  mean  a  lady  ?  " 

**  My  eye  !  Whatever  put  that  into  your 
head  ?  " 

"  Yestreen  I  heard  Auntie  Alice  say  to 
father  that  I  must  get  a  governess  to  make 
a  lady  of  me,  for  I  was  just  a  wee  savage — 
a  fair  disgrace  for  the  doctor's  daughter." 

"  Yes,  mother  often  says  that,"  Izaak 
remarked  carelessly.  Boy-like,  he  did  not 
see  that  Elsie's  eyes  had  grown  very  large 
and  full,  and  that  her  firm  little  mouth 
had  a  struggle  to  hold  its  own. 

**  What  like's  a  governess?"  she  queried 
shyly. 

**  Old  and  ugly,  with  goggles  and  a 
cane.  She  '11  teach  you  to  go  about  bare* 
footed." 

Elsie  pondered  the  news. 
.  "  Weel,"  she  said  deliberately,  "if  «he 
comes  here  I  pity  her,  that 's  a'.      I  say, 
Izaak,"  she  added  wistfully,  "  is  there  nae 
other  wye  I  could  be  made  a  lady  ?  " 

*'  Don't  know.  Suppose  not.  Don't 
bother.  Come  back  and  pull  this  joint 
of  my  fishing-rod.     It's  stuck." 

Elsie  slid  down  from  her  perch  and 
made  to  obey.  But  the  fence  was  amorons* 
and  refused  to  let  her  go. 

"  Ye  maun  come  here  first,  Izaak,"  she 
cried  ;  "  I  'm  catched  !  " 

Izaak  went  disdainfully  to  the  rescue^ 
"See,"  he  sneered  loftily,  "what  comeft 
of  being  a  girl  and  having  to  wear  silljr 
dresses." 

"They're  no  just  very  handy  whiles.*^ 
F^lsie  assented  with  conviction,  as  she  tip- 
toed to  let  Izaak  unhitch  her  taut  draperies^. 
"Ance  I  was  gaun  awa'  for  brambles,  and 
I  askit  Janet  to  let  me  put  on  an  aul*  pair 
o'  Aelick's  breeks  ;  but  she  gied  me  a 
ragin'  and  said  I  was  an  unscriptural  little 
hizzy.     What's  unscrip)tural,  Izaak?" 

"Oh,  shut  up !  Some  woman's  rot,  I 
suppose.  By  George,  Elsie,  isn't  it  getting 
jolly  dark.?" 

"  Ay,"  said  Elsie,  looking  with  under- 
standing eyes  at  the  clouds,  which  hung" 
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like  lurid  curtains  about  the  couch  where 
the  sun  had  sunk  and  were  lowering 
in  ominous  bluish  -  blackness  overhead. 
**  1  wouldna  wonder  to  see  rain  afore 
nicht,  thunder  mebbe." 

*'  We  *d  better  get  home  before  it  *s 
quite  dark,  I  think,"  Izaak  suggested  with 
an  attempt  at  nonchalance. 

•*  Maybe  aye,"  Elsie  answered  reflect- 
ively. *'  The  rain  micht  blaud  your  braw 
claes.  I  've  naething  on  that  would  spoil. 
Av,  I  tellt  vc " 

As  Elsie  spoke,  a  sinuous  fiery  whip- 
lash leaped  from  the  overhanging  cloud, 
and  seemed  to  glance  off  the  earth  with  a 
rending,  crackling  report.  For  a  fraction 
of  a  second  the  landscape  quivered  in  a 
glory  of  violet  light,  which  left  the  evening 
darker  by  contrast  to  the  children's 
dazzled  eyes.  Before  their  sight  could 
accustom  itself  again  to  the  ever-deepen- 
ing dusk,  another  bolt  fell,  so  near  that 
flash  and  peal  were  simultaneous.  Then 
the  battle  of  the  elements  waxed  general. 

Izaak  had  never  been  abroad  in  such  a 
storm.  Had  he  been  alone,  he  would 
have  thrown  rod  and  basket  from  him, 
and  started  on  a  headlong  race  for  homo  ; 
but  Elsie's  coolness  restrained  him.  He 
stood  erect  and  motionless.  The  flashes 
showed  him  a  little  pale,  but  firm  of  lip, 
determined  not  to  yield  to  the  temptation 
that  bade  him  screen  his  eves  from  the 
awful  lights  that  played  between  earth  and 
sky.  He  stole  a  glance  at  Elsie,  who  was 
leaning  against  the  fence,  watching  the 
lightning  with  wide,  delighted  eyes.  For 
her.  no  mood  of  her  Mother  Nature  was 
terrifying.  The  little  Valkyr  was  happy 
in  the  storm.  As  it  grew  fiercer,  she 
climbed  a  huge  bouJder  that  lay  near  the 
burnside,  where  she  stood  with  one  arm 
outstretched  pointing  the  path  of  the 
flashes,  and  shrieking  in  wild  glee. 

**  Look,  Izaak,  look  I "  she  shrilled 
through  the  din  of  the  thunder.  **  Wasna 
that  bonnie  ;  like  a  golden  wheep  }  And 
see,  that's  blue  now!  Oh,  wi*  that  last 
ane  I  saw  as  far  as  Dalloch  Kirk.  And 
d've  ken,  Izaac,  what  1  saw  forbve  .'*  The 
auld     whitr   c(>(/s    slrucken  :    she 's    Ivin* 

m 

deid  in  the   j>ark.      Come   here  and  look. 
Ve  'II  bje  her  wi'  the  next  blink." 


It  encouraged  Izaak  to  learn  the  doom 
of  his  ancient  enemy  the  cow,  whose 
inopportune  lowing  had  earlier  in  the 
evening  so  accentuated  the  eeriness  of  his 
thoughts.  Pleased  that  that  score  was 
settled,  he  went  hardily  towards  Elsie's 
boulder,  during  a  moment's  lull.  Elsie 
bent  towards  him  in  the  uncertain  light, 
but  ere  she  could  take  his  hand  another 
flash  made  her  leap  and  laugh  again. 

Izaak  paused  before  her  in  wonder.  He 
had  forgotten  his  dislike  of  the  tempest. 

**  I  say,  Elsie,"  he  cried,  as  the  peal 
rumbled  away  into  silence,  "you're  like 
Briinnhilda  ! '' 

**  Who  's  that  }  " 

**Agirl — a  woman — in  an  old  German 
story  the  mater  once  told  me.     I  say '^ 

"  Ay,  that  ane  was  ^^y  bricht.  JMy  eyes 
is  glinty  yet.  I  dinna  ken  about  Broon 
Hilda,  but  if  she  liket  a  storm,  I  like 
her." 

**  She  and  her  sisters  rode  upon  the 
storm,"  said  Izaak  oracularly. 

**  Did  they,  though  !  I  would  like  that 
Ye  micht  tell 's  the  stor}*,  Izaak.  Sec, 
there 's  the  rain  noo.  Come  here  and  I  '11 
lat  ye  see  a  little  hidie-hole  naebody  keDS 
o*  but  me.  We  '11  be  fine  and  snod  there 
or  this  wears  bv." 

Elsie  jumped  off"  her  perch  and  led 
Izaak  along  the  bank  a  little  way  to  a 
clump  of  rose-bushes  that  almost  filled 
a  tiny  hollow.  Pushing  back  the 
drenched  foliage,  she  ushered  Izaak  into 
a  diminutive  cavern,  low-roofed,  and  with 
a  clinging  earthy  smell.  Izaak  tripped 
over  something  that  was  lying  on  the 
floor.  **  What's  that.^"  he  cried  sus- 
piciously 

**  ^ly  auld  spade,"  replied  Elsie,  ••  that 
I  howkit  oot  this  cave  wi*.  W'hen  I  found 
this  placie  it  was  ower  wee  to  baud  me,  so 
I  broucht  the  spade  frae  the  garden 
and  wrocht  awa'  or  I  made  it  richt.  I 
come  here  onv  time  I  get  baud  o*  a  storv- 
book.  But  that 's  no  very  often,"  and  the 
little  witch  sighed.  **  Now  sit  down, 
Izaak — there 's  dry  ferns  in  the  comer 
there — and  tell  me  about  that  lassie, 
Hilda  Hroon." 

So  while  the  tempest  crashed  and 
gleamed  and   rumbled   without,  the    two 
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sat  in  their  retreat,  unheeding ;  for  Izaak 
was  no  bad  hand  at  a  story,  and  Elsie 
proved  a  greedy  listener.  All  at  once, 
however,  she  interrupted  her  companion 
with  a  little  startled  shriek. 

**  Water !  "  she  cried,  drawing  her 
foot  up  sharply.  **  Listen ;  the  bum  *s 
risen." 

The  storm  had  abated  somewhat,  but 
the  rain  was  descending  in  torrents.  Sure 
enough,  about  the  mouth  of  the  cave  went 
a  soft  lapping  sound,  and  already,  as 
Elsie's  dripping  foot  declared,  part  of  the 
floor  was  flooded. 

**  We  *11  need  awa',  Izaak,"  she  said  with 
decision.  **  Better  be  droukit  than  droont. 
Leave  your  fishin*-wand.  It  '11  mebbe  be 
in  the  road."  » 

Together  they  went  plashing  to  the 
outside,  and  scrambled  through  the  rose- 
tangled  hollow,  which  was  now  almost 
knee-deep  in  water.  The  lightning  had 
become  less  frequent,  and  only  a  grey 
remnant  of  daylight  still  lingering  in  the 
west  saved  the  children's  blundering  foot- 
steps from  utter  uncertainty. 

•*  We  *11  better  get  across  the  burn  as 
quick's  we  can,"  Elsie  proposed  practically, 
as  she  waded  towards  the  paling  along 
which  Izaak  had  clambered  before  he 
began  his  fishing.  Izaak  scrambled  up 
first,  and  then,  giving  Elsie  a  hand,  pulled 
her  up  after  him.  They  moved  across  in 
the  sidelong  fashion  adopted  by  Izaak  at 
his  coming,  but  midway  they  came  to  a 
dead  halt.  Izaak  was  surprised  to  miss 
the  briers  that  had  impeded  his  former 
passage.  Within  the  last  fern-  minutes  the 
night  had  drawn  closer  doAvn.  The  little 
light  that  had  been  when  they  left  the 
ca\'e  was  now  almost  swallowed  up  in 
stormy  gloom.  Izaak  feared  to  advance, 
for  the  paling  swayed  ominously  over  the 
swirling  stream.  He  suspected  danger, 
but  could  not  see  clearly  what  change  the 
storm  had  wrought. 

Thev  waited  for  the  next  flash,  while 
the  frail  bridge  swayed  still  more  threaten- 
ingly, and  the  water  kept  creeping  op  and 
up.  The  flash  came.  It  showed  the 
paling  cut  sheer  in  two,  and  between 
the  children  ^d  the  further  shore  a 
wide  pool  of  unknown   depth;  (or  the 


lightning  that  had  cleft  the  fence  had 
torn  away  the  bank  for  several  yards, 
leaving  a  gulf  in  which  surged  a  troubled 
little  sea. 

*'  Must  go  back,  Elsie  I  "  Izaak  cried  to 
the  accompaniment  of  growling  thunder. 

But  as  they  began  to  wriggle  away  from 
the  broken  end  of  their  bridge,  the  wood- 
work dipped  more  and  more  towards  the 
water.  The  force  of  the  current  must  in  a 
moment  bear  it  down  altogether. 

Elsie  felt  that  they  were  going. 

"Ye  can  swim?"  she  questioned, 
with  subdued  earnestness. 

**  Of  course." 

**  Well,  if  we  keep  on  gaun  back  we  '11 
shake  down  the  palin'  afore  we  win  ower, 
and  sync  we'll  be  catchcd  in  the  loose 
sticks  and  mebbe  droont;  for  down  the 
burn  a  wee  bittie  there 's  Tom's  Pot  that 
naebody  kens  the  deepness  o'.  We'll 
best  to  jump  aff  the  broken  end,  clear 
o'  the  sticks,  and  sync  try  tae  swim 
ower  or  wade,  if  we  can.     Come  on." 

The  lightning  had  increased  again, 
and  darkness  could  hardly  maintain  its 
sovereignty  for  a  moment.  During  a  pro- 
longed dance  of  dazzling  flame  the  children 
slid  from  the  broken  end  of  timber  into 
the  water.  Finding  no  bottom,  they  struck 
out  for  the  little  gulf  the  lightning  had 
torn  in  the  further  bank ;  for  they  sought 
to  avoid  the  fierce  current  that  was  running 
in  mid-stream. 

A  stroke  or  two  placed  Elsie  in  cakner 
water.  Finding  foothold,  she  began  to 
wade  ashore,  when  a  cry  from  Izaak  made 
her  stop  and  peer  anxiously  around.  The 
next  gleam  showed  her  that  her  com- 
panion, cauglit  by  an  eddy,  was  waging 
unequal  conflict  with  the  forces  of  the 
stream.  Another  moment  and  he  would 
have  been  swept  towards  the  black  depths 
of  Tom's  Pot ;  but  Fllsie,  plunging  back, 
pulled  him  to  the  shallows. 

Panting,  they  scrambled  fonvard,  and 
fought  their  way  up  the  steep  bank  until 
fairly  out  of  the  water's  grip.  "  Is — the — 
troot  —  tint  ?  "  the  small  sportswoman 
queried  unsteadily.  Izaak  explored  the 
creel.  The  trout  had  not  returned  to  its 
native  element.  Then  Elsie  slid  down  at 
Izaak's  side,  still  and  speechless. 
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The  boy  called  her  in  vain.  He  chafed 
her  hands,  and  pleaded  with  her  to  open 
her  eyes.  He  even  kissed  her,  and  hated 
himself  the  next  moment  for  doing  it. 
What  if  any  of  the  fellows— but  still- 
well — it  was  no  time  to  think  about  that. 
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but  a  little  woman  in  whom  a  healthy 
regard  for  porridge  had  wrought  effec- 
tually to  the  upbuilding  of  the  earthly 
tabernacle. 

Heedless  of  the  tempest,  which  was  now 
passing  away  to  the  eastward  over  the  sea. 


7S*  doctor  gathered  his  Utile  girl  very  close. 


He  must  get  Elsie  home,  or  she  might 
die.  Perhajis  she  was  dead  already.  It 
was  awful  to  take  her  home  dead.  Would 
Uncle  Alec  give  him  an  awful  licking  for 
it ,' — at  any  rate,  home  it  must  be. 

He  lifted  the  dripping  little  bundle  and 
iient  forward  over  the  soaked  and  slippery 
ground,  staggering  rather  than  walking; 
for  Elsie,  though  as  light-footed  as 
A   wood   nymph,   was  yet   no   wind-puff, 


Izaak  stumbled  on  towards  BumsJde,  stop- 
ping at  short  intervals  to  lean  his  burden 
on  his  knee  while  he  snatched  a  brief 
breathing  space.  During  one  of  these 
halts  Elsie  revived. 

"Izaak,"  she  murmured,  "what's  ado? 
Oh,  ay  ;  I  mind.  I  say,  Izaak,  when  we 
get  home,  dinna  tell  aboot  my  cave." 

"All  right,"  saidi  Izaak,  "no  fear.. 
HhHo " 
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Elsie's  head  had  drooped  upon  his 
shoulder  again,  but  this  time  it  was  merely 
sleep  that  had  overcome  her.  Izaak  lis- 
tened to  her  deep  regular  breathing  for  a 
Uttle. 

"Thought  she  was  dead  again,"  he 
gasped,  as  he  lifted  her,  and  once  more 
trudged  forward.  His  wind  was  going, 
but  he  staggered  on  stoutly. 

All  at  once  three  roving  stars  gleamed 
far  ahead,  and  Izaak  fancied  he  heard  a 
faint  hail. 

Pausing  to  summon  his  remaining 
breath,  he  gave  out  his  best  **  Haloo ! " 

Elsie  stirred  in  her  sleep  as  he  called, 
but  she  did  not  awake. 

The  storm  was  almost  over,  and  the 
night,  save  for  the  three  wandering  stars, 
was  pitchy  dark.  The  lights  came  rapidly 
nearer,  and  at  last  Izaak  could  make  out 
familiar  voices. 

**  Here  we  are.  Uncle  Alec,**  he  said 
quaveringly,  for  his  teeth  had  begun  to 
chatter. 

"Who's  we?"  came  the  answer,  and 
one  of  the  lanterns  was  raised  high  aloft. 

"  Me  and  Elsie." 

"  Thank  God  !  But  what  on  earth  have 
you  been  up  to,  ye  young  nickum  ?  " 

"  Fishing." 

"  And  caught  your  death  of  cold  likely," 
the  doctor  replied,  as  he  came  up  with  two 
men-servants  and  made  haste  to  relieve 
Izaak  of  his  burden. 

"Sleeping,"  the  doctor  said  quietly, 
after  an  anxious  look  at  Elsie  by  the 
lantern -light.  "But  we  must  be  off. 
Come,  Izaak,  Robert  will  carry  you." 

"  I  can  walk,"  Izaak  returned  disdain- 
fully. 

"  Walk  then,"  the  doctor  answered,  with 
a  smothered  laugh. 

The  party  moved  off,  Izaak  doing  his 
best  to  tell  his  story  and  to  keep  pace  with 


the  others.  His  tongue  proved  fitter  than 
his  legs  ;  but  he  refused  to  give  in.  His 
boots,  too,  squished  and  sucked  heavily, 
making  walking  a  sad  burden. 

At  last  the  doctor  suggested  a  com- 
promise. 

"Is  your  back  broad  enough  for  the 
captain  of  a  cricket  team,  Robert  ? "  he 
asked  his  henchman. 

"  Ou,  ay,"  quoth  Robert,  "  I  think  we 
could  manage ;  we  're  nae  juist  sae  frail 
as  a*  that.  Sir,  though  we  have  served 
yersel*  and  your  father  afore  ye  this  thirty 
year." 

"  Up  you  get  then,  Izaak,  and  tell  me 
the  rest." 

As  the  story  neared  an  end,  the  doctor 
gathered  his  little  girl  very  close  beneath 
his  plaid. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  warmth  of  the 
kitchen  at  Bumside  and  the  hum  of  many 
voices  awoke  Elsie.  As  her  father  seated 
himself  and  began  to  unwind  tke  plaid, 
she  looked  round  a  little  dazed,  and 
saw  Izaak  'whispering  eagerly  to  his 
mother. 

"  Izaak  *s  tellin*  ye  aboot  the  great  big 
troot ;  he  *s  a  man  fairly  noo,"  Elsie 
murmured  drowsily.  "  But,  Auntie  Alice," 
she  added  half  wistfully,  half  roguishly, 
glancing  down  at  the  torn  and  dripping 
garments  her  aunt  was  making  haste  to 
unfasten,  "  I  doot  ye  '11  never  make  me 
a  lady !  " 

What  his  mother  answered  Izaak  never 
knew,  for  Janet  was  hustling  everybody 
out  of  the  kitchen.  Amid  the  confusion, 
the  doctor,  at  a  word  from  his  sister, 
seized  his  nephew  by  the  ear  and  bore 
him  off. 

"  If  we  *re  sharp  and  you  take  your 
toddy  like  a  man,"  he  remarked,  "that 
trout  may  be  the  only  thing  you  *ve  caught, 
after  all.** 
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Of 

"JOHN   HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN. 

By   J.   CRAWSHAW. 


OUR  most   successful   novflists  have  reiioivned  golf-links,  which  attract  golfen 

geiiernlly  [inxhRVil  their  hcst  work  fromcvcrypartofGreatBrilain.  Mrs.Craik'i 

ivhcn   living  on  thi'  spot  iiiluibitoil  hy  llio  descriptions  of  the  sccnerj-  of  this  pan  of 

rlmractcrs   they    wen-    cn-itiug.    so    that,  llic  county  of  Cjloucestcr  are  u-onderfally 

however  fictitious  thr  persons  tlu'iiiseivi^s  vivid  and  faithful.   John  Halifax  described 

might  be,  the  scenery,  at  any  rite,  should  the    cottage   to    Phincas     Fletcher    wheo 


lie   iriie   l<i    natiirr  ;iiid  real,  and  llie   nnvel  they  were   on   iheir  w;iy  to  it  for  the  latter 

lull    *<(   local    «-.)loiir.      When    M^^-    Craik  li>   reen|i.-r(ile  afl.-r  hi>   illness.      "  Such  « 

was   wrilinj;    liir   tanii.iis   "  \«\nt    I  lalilax,  nice,   nice  oiliage."  said  John,  "on  the 

(;i-nilcma[i,"  sh.'   made  her'hoiiir  at  K..m-  sh.pe  of  Knderiey  Klat.     A  cottafte — Row 

fotlage,   Anilierley,    ..n    ^liinliinhaniimin  folta.ije  —  fur    it's    all     in    a     hush     ol 

|.me-Mer>liirr,  l.itn-m.s  Mr  its  chisicr  nise.s  u|>  to  the  vetv  roof."    "When 

earlv  Hritons.nl  the  l<..man.s.  is     Knderlev  .>  ■■    asked     I'him-as.        "Did 

er  date,  of  the  Danesi    and  you  never  hear  of  Knderiey  Flat  .=  "  n-plied 

tlicse    modern    dav^    |.)r    its  John,  "the  hif;hesi  talJeluiid  in  Knjjland? 
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Such  a  fresh,  free,  breezy  sjint— how  the  "  Where    is   Eiuierley  r"     U  is  a  village. 

wind  sweeps  over  it !     I  can  feel  it  in  my  the    pruper    nnme   of  which   —   sliglitly 

face  still."      Readers  of  "John  Halifax"  changed    by  the    novelist — is    Anibcrley, 

may  have    asked,  with  Phineas    Fletcher,  situated      on      the      souihern     slope     of 
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Minchinhampton  Common,  an  extensive 
tableland  700  feet  above  the  sea,  forming 
the  southern  and  western  end  of  the 
Cotswold  range,  and  the  eastern  head  of 
the  Severn  Valley.  The  Cotswold  Hills 
here  jut  out  into  the  Severn  Valley  in 
some  half-dozen  huge  spurs,  with  a 
number  of  smaller  and  most  picturesque 
valleys  and  gorges  between  the  spurs. 
The  tableland  terminates  on  the  western 
end  above  the  town  of  Stroud,  and  the 
high  moorland,  "  a  broad,  green  sweep — 


century  ago,  or  as  they  were  fifty 
years  before  that,  when  John  Halifax 
and  Phineas  Fletcher  drove  over  from 
Tewkesbury,  the  "'Norton  Bury"  of  the 
novel,  where  Abel  Fletcher  had  his  tan- 
yard.  To-day,  as  a  hundred,  years  ago, 
travellers  from  Tewkesbury  to  Amberiey, 
twenty  miles  across  country,  if  they  take 
the  route  followed  by  John  Halifax  and 
Phineas,  must  pass  the  quaint  hostelry 
called  The  Bear,  where  Bruin  still  swings 
aloft,  brown  and  fierce,  on  an  old-fashioned 


nothing  but  sky  a 
and  sky  " — extends  on  the  eastern  side  as 
far  as  Cirencester,  more  than  twelve  miles 
distant.  The  common  for  three  or  four 
miles  on  the  northern  side  has  a  sleep, 
almost  precipitous  descent  into  the 
"Golden  Valley,"  with  the  town  of 
Stroud  at  the  opening  and  Chalford  at 
the  head  ;  and  on  the  southern  side,  with 
equal  abruptness  it  descends  into  a  valley 
where  lie  the  town  of  Nailsworth,  at  the 
head,  and  Woodchester  and  other  hamlets. 
Rose  Cottage  and  Amberiey  village  are 
to-day  unaltered  from  what  they  were 
when    Mrs.  Craik    resided    there    half  a 


sign,  as  he  and  his  progenitors  had  prob- 
ably swung  for  two  centuries  or  more. 
On  cbmbing  a  little  higher  still  aod 
looking  to  the  west,  some  nine  miles 
distant  is  the  estuary  of  the  Severn, 
"glittering  like  a  great  diamond  that 
some  young  Titaness  has  flung  out  of  her 
necklace  down  among  the  hills."  There 
is  something  so  gloriously  free  in  thii 
high-level  common,  "as  flat,"  said  John 
Halifax,  "  as  if  my  Titaness  had  found  a. 
little  Mont  Blanc,  and  amused  herself 
with  patting  it  down  like  a  dough-cake." 
A  little  way  down  the  southern  slope 
stands  Rose  Cottage.     It  was  well  named. 
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in  my  life,"  said  Phineas 
1    a    bush    of     blooms, 
clustt-n*  —  those 


over  thi'  porch  ut  one  front  <lonr,  and  a 
woiiilliiiic  at  the  other;  the  cottage  had  two 
entrances,  each  distinct.  Hut  the  general 
impression  it  gave,  both  as  to  sight  ami 
scent,  was  of  roses,  nothing  but  roses." 
Such  is  Rose  Cottage  on  a  summer's  day, 
Amiterley  village  is  as  charmingly  J'ic- 
luresiiue  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 


century  as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of 
the  nineteenth,  'i'here  arc  a  dozen  or  two 
of  cottages,  "at  each  door  of  which  half 
a  dozen 
v.hite  heads 
and  a  dozen 
round  little 
eyes"  greet 
the  visitor. 
Looking 
south,  Nun- 
nellv    Hill, 


bounds    the 


:m,l  in  the 
valley  below 
rejiose  WoodtbestcT,  Nailsworth.and  small 
hamlvls.  "a  dear,  smiling  English  vallev, 
holding  many  a  little  ni'St  of  an  English 
home  "...  iieo|>k-d  by  "  descendants 
from  an  "Id  enli.tiy  i>f  Flemish  ctoth- 
wcavers:  ihev  ki-e|i  to  the  trade.  Dow-n 
in  the  valley  —  if  <nir  could  sec 
through   the    beeehivnud  —  is    thi-    grand 


1        .^.  .....  . 
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supportoftheneighbourliooti,  a  large  cloth- 
mill."  "  Such  a  fine  cloth-mill,"  said  John 
Halifax  ;  "  I  have  been  all  over  it.  If  the 
oivncr  would  put  aside  his  old  Flemish 
stolidity  !  I  do  believe  he  and  his  ancestors 
have  gone  on  in  the  same  way,  and  with 


Woodchester,  a  village  of  remaifcabl 
historical  interest,  lies  at  tho  foot  of  ti> 
slope  from  Ambefley.  There  is  a  beauii 
ful  Dominican  priory  there,  and  a  nuaner) 
but  its  chief  claim  to  fame  is  its  extensiii 
Roman  remains,     hiany  years  ago  tber 


aliiio.'ft  tho  saiiu'  ninrhiinTv,  cv.t  simi; 
(,)ucfii  Klizabfth's  tiniv."  in  lairr  yi-ar>, 
when  prosjierilv  bad  rc«ardi-d  John 
Ilalifa-x's  early  industry.  In-  b.c;inu-  the 
lAvu.T  of  this  cloth-Miill,  ari.l  wli.-n  l.nrd 
l.iixmori-,  •■  till'  villain  "  oii\,<-  Imuk,  cut  oil" 
Inlin's  waii-r-sujiiilv,  lir  introduced  stcam- 
i".Hor.  and  tlu-  uld  -  1  K-rnisli  siolidiu" 
lKidi..n.ak.-H-uvtnrniod.-rninipr<.vu-iiicnis. 
iMidi-rK-v  Mill,  an-  Mill  in  i-\iMfna-. 
I>ul  lli.-v  an-  knuHii  as  l,.,n,i:lnrd  :\lills, 
ai  uldcli  IJK'  linu  i.f  .Misyrs.  Willimn 
I'laync  and  Oi.  Ii;uv  r.T  nianv  wi 
on  a  nourishing  Imsinrss  asd-.th  nianii- 
factiir.TS.  l(,-,T!iHo,.d,  "  ilir  ( ir.^ai  I  l.-nsc 
ai  Knd.-rW.  jnsi  .m  ilir  ^lu].,-  ,.f  ih,-  hill 
brlow  Kost-  Cottage."  hIi.t.^  JnJm  llidila.\ 
ivi-ni  to  ri-sidt'  afli-r  the  lahnnr-.  ..t  Ihi'tHv- 
(ivi-  years  had  won  lor  him  ilir  ]"i-.itiiin  h.- 
drsircd,  is  l.on^,rf..rds.  il.r  lu-aimiui  r.-si- 
d.-n<v  :.f  Mr.  A.  T.  I'lnui.-.  \\w  |.r,>M-ni 
head  of  till-  firm  carrvini;  uu  l>lJ^Lnl'^^  ai 
l..mgford  Mills. 


vius  discovered  in  the  old  churchjmd  < 

tL'ssi'lat(.-d    pavement    twenty-five   feeC  ■ 

dianiLter,  ivhich,  according  to    Lysc»%  M 

"  lor    it.s    si/i'  and  richness  of  omSMM 

superior    to    any   found    in    Britain,  «• 

('([Uiillid    by  few  in  any  pro\-incc    of  A 

Rwniaii  Kmpire."     It  is  somewhat  mnrt 

able    chat    our    author,     while     faithbfi 

d(']>ietin^'  so  m:niy  '.)f  the  salient  featne 

of  the  surroundin.i:  ^eem-ry,  should  Iwv 

otnitled  all  referenci-  to  Rodborough  Fail 

which  crowns  the  western  end  of  Mincfan 

il      hain])ton  Common.    The  original  fort  «a 

-      built  in  J  71.1,  nearly  a  century  before  Sir 

e      Craik  wrote"  John  )Iahfax,"aml  its  tower 

II      in-r    jH>siiii)ii    makes    il    the    most     con 

icuous    object    in    the    whole     counti 

le    \n-\\     IroTu     the     fort     presents     ; 

ignilicenl  ijanorama  which  is    probabh 

paralleled    in    luiKlaml,       Nestling    a 

Iriut    is    the     liuny    town     of    Stroud 

lose  ndlls  have  clolheil  tlu-  Rn-ai   anni 

w  serving  King  and  country  in   Soutt 
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Africa.  In  front  stretches  the  noble 
valley  of  the  Severn.  Beyond  the  estuary 
of  the  Severn  the  smoke  arising  from  the 
Forest  of  Dean  is  clearly  visible  ;  and 
beyond  that  again  the  Welsh  mountains 
and  the  lofty  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  near 
Abergavenny  may  be  distinctly  seen  on 
the  western  horizon  in  the  light  of  a  clear 
summer  day,  or  when  clothed  with  snow 
and  ice  in  winter.  To  the  right  can  be 
seen  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  on  the  left  the 
Wiltshire  Downs — a  noble  view  truly. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  follow  the 
life-story  of  an  author,  and  see  how 
the  creations  of  his  brain  had  their 
origin  and  being.  Before  Mrs.  Craik  had 
even  thought  of  "  John  Halifax "  her 
health  broke  down.  This  induced  her  to 
take  up  residence  at  Rose  Collage,  where 
she  could  reap  the  benefit  of  the  healthful 
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neighbourhood.  She  used  to  stay  at  I-ong- 
fords,  and  was  always  deeply  interested  in 
the  surroundings  of  that  beautiful  place,  the 
mills,  and  all  that  related  to  the  Playne 
family.  Indeed,  it  is  generally  understood 
that  Mr.  William  Playne,  the  grandfather 
of  the  present  proprietor  of  Longfords, 
was  the  original  of  "John  Halifax." 
As  an  example  of  how  faithfully  the 
portrait  had  been  drawn  to  nature,  John 
Halifax's  manner  of  stopping  a  run 
upon  a  bank  by  paying  in  ^10,000 
to  his  own  account,  and  thus  restoring 
confidence,  was  a  leaf  out  of  the  experi- 
ence of  old  Mr.  Playne.  A  panic  had 
set  in  as  to  the  soundness  of  a  local 
bank,  and  Mr.  Playne  drove  from  London 
with  bags  of  gold,  which  he  paid  into 
the  bank,  and  thereby  averted  a  danger. 
Summer  visitors  to  Aniberit-y  are  invariably 


.ind  invigorating  breezes  which  jirc 
on  the  high  tableland  of  the  foi 
famed  for  its  life-giving  ozone. 
"John  Halifax"  had  been  given 
world,  the  author  admitted  tlia 
oi  tne  incidents  narrated  in  th 
had  been  gleaned    by    her   while 


shown  Rose  Cottage,  as  the  place  where 
lids,  "John  Halifax  "  was  begun  and  completed. 
The  Illustrations  are  from  jiliotographs 
by  Mr.  J.  Klliolt,  Russell  Street.  Stroud, 
.jUr.  Smith,  Lansdown,  Stroud,  and  from 
photograplis  used  by  permission  of  the 
family  at  Lon;^fords. 


A    NEW    CHAPTER  ■ 

THE   LIFE  OF   EDMUND   KEAN 

By  W.  J.  LAWRENCE. 


ALL  students  of  the  chequered  career 
of  the  greatest  tragedian  of  modern 
times  must  have  remarked  the  provoking 
silence  of  his  various  biographers  regard- 
ing his  whercabouta  in  the  years  180+  and 
1805.  Quite  too  long  has  this  chasm 
been  looked  upon  as  fittingly  eloquent  of 
the  heart-breaking  drudgery  of  Kean's 
wearisome  probation.  To  my  mind — and 
1  hope  to  show  grounds  for  the  faith  that 
is  in  me — it  speaks  much  more  eloquently 
of  a  woeful  lack  of  research  on  the  part 
of  biographers.  Barry  Cornwall,  the  first 
writer  of  a  full  "Life"  of  the  tragedian, 
ranks  al  the  head  and  front  of  the  offend- 
ing. Had  the  work  been  attacked  in  a 
proper  spirit  and  not  in  that  flippant,  irre- 
sponsible manner  indicated  in  the  preface, 
there  would  have  been  no  "lost  years" 
of  Kdmund  Kean  to  lament  when  Barry 
Cornwall's  book  saw  the  light  in  1835. 
Seeking  only  for  the  picturesque  and  the 
anecdotic,  and  leaving  the  true  to  take  care 
of  itself,  this  writer  was  apparently  in  such 
hasie  to  append  "finis"  to  his  labours 
that  when  two  versions  of  the  one  story 
came  to  hand,  he  made  no  attempt  to  dis- 
criminate, but  related  both,  and  left  the 
bewildered  reader  to  his  own  devices. 
Later  on  I  shall  have  occasion  to  cite  an 
example  of  this  characteristic  carelessness. 
Moreover,  while  one  may  concede  that 
considerable  light  has  been  throu-n  upon 
many  obscure  points  in  Kean's  life  in  the 
subsequent  and  better- ordered  biographies 
of  Mr.  F.  W.  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
Molloy,  still  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  in 
regard  to  the  lost  years  they  have  only 
made  confusion  worse  confounded. 

34S 


Through  the  existence  of  cert; 
anecdotes  concerning  Mrs.  Si 
F.dmund  Kean,  it  was  perfectly  ^ 
to  all  three  writers  that  the  triq 
spent  a  portion  of  his  novill 
inhospitable  climes  of  Ulster,  as 
of  the  Belfast  stock  companj 
guessing  at  the  dale  of  the  si 
and  all  went  helplessly  astray. 
to  speak  of  the  year  1 806  or  1 8< 
little  research  would  have  si 
Mrs.  Siddon-s's  final  visit  to  ] 
paid  in  the  year  1 805 — preciselj 
of  Kean's  residence  there  as 
member  of  Michael  Atkii 
company- 
Some  more  or  less  diligent  i 
the  trend  of  early  Ulster  theal 
secuted  during  the  last  few  yea 
main  idea  of  ultimately  writir 
the  annals  of  the  old  Belfast  ( 
enables  me  to  account  for  sevt 
of  the  irritating  gap  in  Edmi 
career,  and,  ijicidentally,  to  t 
silly  tales  of  his  iraditic 
biographers. 

Obviously  tlie  first  question  tl 
itself  is,  What  in  the  worid 
to  do  in  that  galley  ?  How  i 
in  1805  to  visit  Belfast,  then 
out-of-the-way  "little  town,  pre 
indication  of  its  future  commei 
ness  ?  Thanks  to  the  opportun 
of  the  rare  and  curious  playbill 
duced  in  facsimik-  by  courtesy  C 
Mr.  J.  H.  Leigh,  even  that  rid 
read.  This  bill  is  in  itself  a  ■ 
the  life  of  Edmund  Kean.  It  pi 
that  in  the  middle  of  Februai 
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embryonic  tragedian  was  playing  on  a 
temporary  stage  constructed  in  a  billiard- 
room  in  an  obscure  London  suburb.  There 
he  was  found  by  Ihe  Belfast  manager,  who 


fl&c  Mountaineers, 

■^.        -:  loot  Md  Mikiitft  : 


engaged  him,  in  company  with  l^Iiss 
Macauley,  from  the  Haymarket,  and  several 
others,  for  his  ensuing  season.  We  have, 
in  part,  corroboration  of  this  in  a  paragraph 
in  the  ffi//,is/  A'avslvll^r  of  :\Iarch  iz 
following,  setting  forth  that  "Yesterday, 
I\Ir.  Atkins,  of  our  theatre,  arrived  here 
from  London  with  several  performers  from 
the  cajiitnl,  with  which  (!)  .he  proposes  to 
open  the  theatre  in  a  few  days." 

Although  he  had  already  gained  con- 
siderable stage  experience,  Kean  was  as 
yet  only  eighteen,  and  utterly  despised  and 
unfriended.  He  was  within  nine  years  of 
his  elevation  to  the  iragic  throne,  but  it 
was  a  long  ladder,  and  hard  to  chmb.  In 
what  particular  capacity  he  was  engaged 
by  Atkins  of  Belfast  cannot  readily  be 
determined,  but  that  it  was  not  as  leading 
man  or  to  play  principal  juveniles,  as  his 
biographers  would  have  us  believe,  ample 
evidence  will  be  adduced  to  show.  Un- 
fortunately,'no  great  attention  was  paid 


to  theatrical  matters  in  the  provincial 
Press  in  those  days  ;  and  very  little  trace 
of  Kean's  name  in  advertisement,  critique, 
or  playbill  is  to  be  found.  Much,  how- 
ever, as  I  find  myself  tempted,  for  this 
reason,  to  emulate  the  bad  example  of 
Kean's  biographers  and  indulge  in  the 
pleasures  of  conjecture,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  confine  myself  to  the  discussion  of  such 
facts  as  can  be  proved  to  the  hilt. 

Limiting  his  performances,  in  accord 
with  local  custom,  to  three  nights  per 
week,  the  Belfast  manager  began  his 
season  on  Wednesday,  March  27,  1805, 
with  "  Lovers'  Vows "  and  "  Rosina." 
Nothing  of  moment  occurred  until  May, 
when  little  Miss  Mudie,  a  child  of  six, 
essayed  to  cap  the  feats  of  Master  Betty, 
whose  first  appearance  iiad  been  made  on 
the  very  same  boards  in  1803,  and  who 
had  since  experienced  the  sweets  of 
success  in  making  a  triumphal  tour  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Parenthetically, 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  little  girl  was  not 
fated  to  eclipse  the  glories  of  the  Young 
Roscius,  as  her  career  came  to  an  abrupt 
termination  at  Covent  Garden  in  the 
following  November,  when  she  was  hissed 
peremptorily  from  the  stage. 

After  appearing  in  Belfast  with  great 
success  as  Young  Norval  in  Home's 
tragedy,  and  as  Fribble  in  Garrick's  farce 
of  "  Miss  in  her  Teens,"  "  The  Female 
Phenomenon "  (as  the  Mudie  child  was 
grandiloquently  st)'led)  was  announced  to 
take  a  benefit  on  May  31,  when  the  chief 
attraction  held  out  was  her  appearance  in 
Mrs,  Jordan's  great  part  of  Miss  Peggy  lu 
a  specially  arranged  version  of  "The 
Country  Girl."  As  to  the  principal 
happenings  of  that  eventful  evening,  they 
are  best  related  in  the  words  of  the 
Belfast  Niwsktkr  of  June  7:  "  At  an 
early  hour  the  theatre  was  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  genteel  people,  and  when  the 
doors  were  opened,  the  house  was  imme- 
diately filled  in  every  corner.  At  the 
rising  of  the  curtain,  one  of  the  performers 
came  upon  the  stage  and  acquainted  the 
audience  that,  owing  to  the  indisposition 
of  Mr.  Keane  {sic\  who  was  to  have  played 
the  part  of  Belville,  the  comedy  could 
not   be   performed ;  "bat  that,  with  their 
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pemtissioxi,  the  tragedy  of '  Douglas '  would 
be  Bubstittited.  The  audience  felt  dis- 
appointed ;  it  occasioned  great  munnui- 
ings,  and  some  altercations  ensued,  which, 
however,  was  (I)  allayed  by  the  judicious 
and  soothing  interference  of  Mr.  May,  the 
Sovereign,  who  was  in  one  of  the  boxes." 

As  Kean's  name,  for  some  occult 
reason,  was  invariably  spelt  with  a  ter- 
minal "  e  "  throughout  his  Belfast  engage- 
ment, some  doubt  may  possibly  be  enter- 
tained as  to  whether  the  actor  in  question 
was  the  real  Simon  Pure.  But  surely  this 
precipitate  action — for  the  plea  of  indis- 
positioo  was  clearly  a  subterfuge — should 
dissipate  all  such  fears  I  It  was  so  com- 
pletely characteristic  of  the  man  as  to 
reveal  the  inmost  fibra  of  his  being.  In 
after  years,  indisposition  with  Keau 
meant  caprice  coupled  with  brandy, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  at  this 
time  his  flagrant  drinking  habits  had 
been  materially  developed.  One  thing 
we  know  for  certain — and  Mr.  Fitzgerald 


West  Betty,  when  the  quondam  "  Young 
Roscius"  had  arrived  at  early  manhood. 
From  these  premises  one  may  safely  draw 
the  conclusion  that  Kean,  after  rehearsing 
the  part  of  Belville  (the  leading  male  rflle 
in  the  play),  conceived  a  «uddeu  disgust 
for  his  position,  and  assumed  a  weakness, 
if  he  had  it  not.  Doubtless  the  character 
had  been  assigned  to  him,  not  because  it 
was  his  by  prescription,  but  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  his  short  stature  fitted  him  to 
play  opposite  parts  to  the  precocious  chit. 
Had  this  been  his  regular  line  of  business 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  a  night  or  two  later 
we  should  find  him  assuming  the  minor 
character  of  David  in  *'  The  Rivals."  And 
yet  this  is  precisely  the  part  opposite 
which  we  find  his  name  in  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  Belfast  Commercial  Chronicle, 
setting  forth  the  attractions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Sisters  Adams  on  June  3.  Meagre 
as  are  the  details  of  the  period,  other 
evidence  is  not  lacking  to  show  the 
insignificance  of    Kean's   position  in  the 


Molli^  very  properly  lays  emphasis  on  the  Belfast  stock  company.     In  the  spring  of 

feet:  Kean  had  a  whole-souled  repugnance  1818  Miss  Macauley,  a  clever  but  eccentric 

lot  all  in&nt  phenomena,  and  went  so  far  woman  who  was  leading  lady  under  Atkins 

u  to  refnae  to  act  with  William  Henry  in   1805,  was  engaged  by  the  committee 
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at  Drury  Lane  to  support  the  then  all- 
powerful  Kean  in  principal  characters,  but 
the  tragedian  refused  to  act  with  her  on 
the  plea  that  she  was  incapable  of  the 
business  she  had  undertakeri  to  perform. 
In  the  heat  of  the  controversy  that  ensued 
we  find  Miss  IMacauley  writing :  "  Upon 
what  authority  Mr.  Kean  could  make  this 
assertion  was  strange,  as  ive  had  never, 
by  any  accident,  met  since  we  had  attained 
our  twentieth  year  ;  previous  to  that  age 
I  had  led  the  business  of  the  Belfast 
Theatre,   and    had    been    honoured    with 


the  public  encomiums  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
when  Mr.  Kean  was  scarcely  permilled  to 
deliver  a  messagt."  Eventually  she  suc- 
ceeded in  attaining  her  ambition,  and 
played  at  Drun.-  Lane  with  the  great  little 
man.  But  under  the  circumstances  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  a  permanent 
engagement  would  follow. 

Only  two  bills  of  the  Belfast  season  of 
1805  are  known  to  be  extant.  These  are 
in  the  I.avcns  Ewart  collection,  and  are 
now  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  owner. 
The  first  deals  with  the  joint  benefit  of 
Mr.  Waldron  and  Mrs.  Brown  on  June  18, 
when  Kean  figured  as  Henry  Moreland  in 
"  The  Heir  at'Law,"  and  in  the  vocal  r6le 
of  Dermot  in  "  The  I'oor  Soldier."    The 


second  shows  that  on  Aug.  z,  the  open- 
ing night  of  handsome  Jack  Bannister's, 
visit,  Kean  supported  the  star  as  Sir  Philip- 
Modelovc,  an  elderly  beau,  in  "A  Bold 
Stroke  for  a  Wife." 

Early  in  August  Atkins's  undermanned 
little  company  was  recruited  by  the  oppor- 
tune arrival  of  Chalmers  from  Bath  and 
Mansell  from  Dublin.  The  former  was- 
seen  to  advantage  as  Captain  Absolute, 
and  the  latter  as  Charles  Radcliff  in  "  The 
Jew."  It  is  important  for  us  to  note  the 
engagement  of  these  two  sound  actors,  as- 
their  services  were  undoubtedly  secured  to- 
give  prominent  and  satisfactorj'  support 
to  Mrs.  Siddons  during  her  farewell  visit 
to  the  North  later  in  the  same  month. 
As  a  good  deal  concerning  Kean  has- 
been  written  around  these  final  appear- 
ances in  Belfast  of  the  great  actress,  it 
will  serve  a  useful  jiurpose  to  give  a 
sum  mar  v  of  her  performances  at  that 
particular  period — 
MonJay,      Aug.  I'j   ..   Belvideta  in  "  Venice  Pre- 


Wednesday,   .. 
Thursday.        ,. 


Friday, 


served." 

..    Millwood       in 
Bam  well." 

. .  Lady  Macbeth. 

. .   Zara    in    "  The    Mourning 
Bride." 

..  (Her  benefit.)  Mts.  Hall^ 
in  "  The  Stranger." 
The  local  rule  of  acting  only  on  alternate- 
nights  was  here  broken  in  upon  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  illustrious  visitor. 
It  is  matter  for  serious  regret  that,  with 
the  solitary  exception  of  Miss  Macauley, 
the  Belfast  NeivsktUr,  in  its  notices  of 
these  memorable  leave-takings,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  players  in  support.  Hence, 
as  no  other  record  of  the  visit  has  survived, 
one  finds  it  impossible  to  determine  how 
the  five  tragedies  were  cast.  Nothing 
could  well  be  more  vexatious,  as  the  miss- 
ing details  would  have  enabled  us  to  test 
to  the  uttermost  the  doubtful  anecdotes 
so  confidently  related  of  the  meeting  of 
Edmund  Kean  and  Mrs.  Siddons.  Strictly 
speaking,  although  the  point  has  been  so 
frequently  maintained,  the  famous  pair  did 
not  act  together  for  the  first  time  on  the 
boards  of  the  old  Belfast  Theatre.  Kean, 
or  rather  "  Master  Carey,"  as  he  was  then 
called,  had  played  Prince  Arthur  to  the 
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Constance  of  Mrs,  Siddons,  and  the  King: 
John  of  Kemble,  at  Drury  Lane,  in  or  about 
the  month  of  May  i3oi.  But  such  is  the 
tmveracity  of  theatrical  anecdote  that  the 
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Library,  and  you  shall  fail  to  find  the 
genesis  of  this  story.  Proliably  the  first 
thing   that     wilL..;iitfike    the    systematic 

searcher  is  the  en^re  absence  of  any 
allusion  to  Kean's  sojourn  in  Belfast  in 
Phippen's  "  Authentic  Memoirs "  of  the 
tragedian,  published  in  1814-  Seemingly, 
it  was  left  to  Barry  Cornwall  to  give,  a 
score  of  years  later,  the  first  account  of 
this  mythical  passage-at-arms.  But  even 
then  the  tradition  was  dual  in  form,  and 
the  biographer,  finding  himself  unable  to 
discriminate,  took  the  easiest  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  by  relating  both  versions.  Every- 
body who  knows  anything  about  Kean's 
especial  weaknesses  will  be  amused  to  find 
Barry  Cornwall  giving  one  of  the  stories  on 
the  tragedian's  mere  ipse  dixit.  He,  of  all 
people,  should  have  perceived  that,  when  in 
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conscientious  historian  might  wel 
for  a  stringent  Bill  for  its  suppression.  In 
the  bad  old  days,  when  the  player  was  the 
mere  shuttlecock  of  public  caprice,  and 
the  writing  of  his  life  a  pleasant  irrespon- 
sibility, stories  relating  to  his  career  were 
eagerly  sought  for  by  way  of  agreeable 
padding,  and  little  scruple  was  entertained 
as  to  their  accuracy.  By  way  of  example, 
let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  that  highly 
colouredrtable  of  the  encounter  of  Edmund 
Kean  and  Mrs.  Siddons  at  Belfast,  so 
deftly  embroidered  upon  by  a  long  line  of 
narrators.  Does  the  slenderest  substratum 
of  truth  underlie  this  pleasing  fiction  in  any 
of  its  varied  forms  ?  Ransack  all  the  avail- 
able  resources  of  the  theatrical  historian, 
shun  delights  and  live  laborious  days 
amid  the  treasures  of  the  British  Museum 
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bis  cups  and  waxing  retrospective,  Kean 
was  a  veritable  Munchausen  ! 

According  to  Barry  Cornwall's  "Life," 
Kean,  after  joining  the  ShecTTit^^  (iQxK^-a.-o.'j 
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•)n  Easter  Monday  1804  (as  Master  Carey), 
subsequently  visited  Ireland.  **  He  was 
acting  at  Belfast  when  Mrs.  Siddons,  who 
was  engaged  for  a  few  nights  as  a  *star,* 
arrived  there. 

"There  are  two  versions  of  this  story. 
One  is  derived  from  Kean,  and  the  other 
rests  on  very  respectable  authority.  We 
shall  venture  to  give  them  both,  therefore, 
as  they  are  short. 

"  The  first  is  this :  Mrs.  Siddons  was 
to  open  her  engagement  in  Zara,  Kean 
playing  Osmyn.  As  usual,  instead  of 
learning. his  part,  he  employed  the  interim 
between  her  arrivn.1  and  the  play  in  drink- 
ing with  some  friends,  with  such  success 
that  when  he  came  upon  the  stage  the 
whole  of  his  part  had  vanished  from  his 
memory.  He  could  not  recollect  mor« 
than  two  or  three  lines,  and  was  therefore 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  inventing  as  he 
went  on — it  may  be  readily  supposed  with 
what  effect.  His  performance  was  a  tissue 
of  nonsense — sentences  without  meaning ; 
tawdry  phrases  ;  drunken  absurdities  of  all 
sorts.  His  auditors,  luckily,  were  not 
critical ;  but  the  *  star  *  of  the  evening 
looked  lowering  upon  him  and  expressed 
her  unmitigated  disgust.  The  next  play  to 
be  performed  was  *  Douglas,*  and  in  this 
Kean  played  Young  Nofval  to  Mrs. 
Siddons's  Lady  Randolph.  Whether  he 
was  ashamed  of  the  past,  or  was  ambitious 
of  showing  the  great  tragic  actress  that 
*  he  too  was  an  actor,'  we  cannot  say ;  but 
he  played  the  part  with  infinite  pathos  and 
spirit.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  surprised  into 
admiration.  After  the  play  (this  is  Kean's 
own  account)  she  came  to  him,  and,  pat- 
ting him  on  the  head,  said,  *You  have 
played  very  well.  Sir,  very  well.  It's  a 
j)ity — hut  there  *s  too  little  of  you  to  do  any- 
thing,^ The  reader  will  smile  over  this 
prophecy  and  its  refutation. 

**  The  next  story  runs  as  follows  :  Mrs. 
Siddons  was  to  appear  in  one  of  her  great 
characters,  but  when  the  time  came  for 
rehearsing  the  play  she  was  so  unwell, 
or  fatigued  with  travelling,  that  it  was 
requested,  as  a  favour,  that  the  company 
would  meet  at  her  lodgings  to  go  through 
the  ceremony  of  rehearsal.  This  was 
acceded  to,  and  the  performers  accordingly 


recited  their  several  portions  of  dialogue 
before  her  in  that  style  which,  as  the 
critics  say,  *  calls  for  no  particular 
remark.'  There  was  one  exception,  how- 
ever, to  this  easy  mode  of  delivery,  and 
that  was  in  the  person  of  the  little  m^ 
who  was  to  play  one  of  the  secondary  cha- 
racters. He  did  not,  it  seems,  think  it 
sufficient  to  mar  the  poetry  of  Shakspere 
after  the  fashion  of  our  modern  professors 
of  elocution.  He  was  ambitious  of  illus- 
trating  the  text.  And  accordingly,  although 
he  had  not  a  great  deal  to  do,  he  endea- 
voured to  do  his  best.  While  the  other 
players  went  through  their  parts  the; great 
actress  looked  on  and  listened,  nowi  and 
then  correcting  their  .emphasis  or  accent, 
or  suggesting  some  alteration  ;  but  when 
the  little  man  spoke,  she  gazed  at  him 
very  steadfastly,  and  on  his  ceasing  said  in 
her  grave  and  weighty  manner,  *  Very 
well.  Sir — very  well.  I  have  never  heard 
that  part  given  in  the  same  way  before.' 
The  *  little  man  '  was  Kean." 

Another  version  of  the  first  anecdote  is 
told  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald  Molloy's  "  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Edmund  Kean,"  wherehi 
the  tragedian  is  said,  after  his  engagement 
at  the  Haymarket  in  1806  (!),  to  have 
"  travelled  into  Scotland,  and  from  there 
passed  over  to  Belfast,  where  Atkins 
engaged  him  to  play  leading  parts. 
Arriving  there,  he  was  told  that  two  nights 
later  Mrs.  Siddons  would  give  a  few 
performances  at  the  theatre,  beginning 
with  *  'f  he  Mourning  Bride,'  in  which  he 
was  cast  for  Osmyn,  a  part  with  which  he 
was  wholly  unfamiliar.  He  immediately 
assured  Atkins  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  attempt  the  character,  but  the 
manager  answered  he  had  engaged  him- 
self to  play  principal  parts,  and  must 
fulfil  his  contract.  The  young  actor  con- 
fessed his  memory  was  slow  to  grasp  or 
retain,  and  that  it  would  be  an  act  of 
injustice  to  himself,  and  likewise  to  Mrs. 
Siddons,  to  force  this  representation  upon 
him  ;  but  Atkins  would  hear  of  no  refusal. 

"Accordingly  he  prepared  to  face  the 
situation.  He  had  previously  accepted  an 
invitation  from  a  friend  on  board  a  sloop- 
of-war,  lying  in  Carrickfergus  Bay,  to  dine 
with  him  on  Sunday.   On  Friday  evening  he 
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betook  bimtelf  to  this  friend,  that  he  might 
study  in  greater  peace  and  seclusion,  and 
tetumed  on  Monday,  believing  his  efforts 
had  been  successful.  A  densely  packed 
audience  awaited  the  great  actress,  who 
was  received  with  enthusiasm.  Then 
silence  fell  upon  the  house.  Kean  began 
bia  part,  spoke  the  first  few  lines, 
hesitated,  and  paused  ;  the  impressive 
bearing  of  Mrs.  Siddons;  the  breathless 
attention  of  the  crowd,  made  him  forget 
bis  lines.  Approaching  the  wings,  he 
sought  to  catch  the 
prompter's  words, 
but  in  striving  to 
repeat  them  spoke 
nonsense  and  ended 
in  &iliire.  Nothing 
but  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Siddons  sup- 
pressed the  gradu- 
ally increasing 
anger  of  the  assem- 
bUge,  and  to 
^pease  its  fury  he 
dune  forward  and 
explained  the  cir- 
cumstances. 
•Venice  Preserved' 
was  the  next  play  in 
which  Mrs.  Siddons 
was  to  appear,  a 
rehearsal  for  which 
was  called  next 
morning.  Before  it 
began  she  asked 
who  was  to  repre- 
sent Jaffier  P  Kean's 
name  was  mentioned.  '  What ! '  said  she 
indignantly;  '  surely  not  that  horrid  little 
man  who  destroyed  the  tragedy  last  night  I ' 
The  manager  assured  her  he  was  perfect 
in  his  part,  and  would  play  it  extremely 
well.  His  judgment  proved  correct ;  for 
not  only  did  Kean  please  the  audience, 
but  likewise  the  Queen  of  Tragedy,  who 
complimented  him  on  his  performance 
and  foretold  his  success." 

Hr.  Fitzgerald  MoUoy  has  a  charming 
grace  of  style  and  a  gift  of  narrative,  but 
he  sboold  have  exercised  more  care  in 
selecting  his  materials.  How,  it  might 
well  be  asked,  could  Kean  have  played 


under  Addns  in  1606,  when  the  said 
Atkins  ceased  to  be  manager  of  the  Belfast 
Theatre  with  the  close  of  1 805  P  A  shade 
less  culpable,  if  equally  offensive,  are  the 
sins  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Hawkins,  whose  "  Life" 
was  written  so  far  back  as  the  year  1 869, 
when  scientific  accuracy  in  minor  detail 
had  not  come  to  be  looked  upwn  as  a  ' 
sine  qua  non  in  this  department  of  letters. 
In  assigning  "  The  Mourning  Bride  "  and 
"Venice  Preserved"  story  to  1807,  Mr. 
Hawkins  treats  of  Kean  rather  in  the 
light  of  an  accepted 
tragedian  than  as 
the  unknown  and 
unrespected  mem- 
ber of  a  third-rate 
stock  company.  Nor 
is  this  all.  We  are 
told  quite  circum-. 
stantially  that 
Kean's  success 
during  the  Siddons 
visit  induced  the 
manager  to  prolong 
h  i  s  engagement ; 
that  he  achieved  a 
moderate  hit  in  the 
character  of  Lord 
Townlcy,  and 
appeared  with 
acceptance  as  Tan- 
cred  in  "  Tancred 
and  Sigismunda  " — 
all  of  which  is 
purely  imaginative. 

HALLEK  ij.„g^  3^   ij  i5    „ 

play  ijie  part  of 
iconoclast,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
worshippers  of  false  gods  should  be 
undeceived.  Of  the  fabled  encounter 
between  Kean  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  It 
remains  to  be  said  that  so  far  from  the 
existence  of  a  tittle  of  evidence  in  support  of 
any  of  the  various  narratives,  all  unimpeach- 
able records  point  to  their  untenability. 
Briefly,  then,  let  it  be  remembered — 

(i)  That  Kean,  who  is  reputed  by  the 
anecdote  -  mongers  to  have  arrived  in 
Belfast  only  a  day  or  two  before  Mrs. 
Siddons,  had  been  for  some  months 
previously  a  regular  member  of  Atkins's 
stock  company. 
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(2)  That,  judging  by  what  we  know  of 
the  kind  of  parts  he  played  during  the 
season,  it  was  unlikely  that  Kean  would 
have  been  thrust  suddenly  into  the  lead, 
more  particularly  when  tried  men  like 
Chalmers  ^nd  Mansell  were  both  members 
of  the  company. 

(3)  That  Mrs.  Siddori^  did.  not  open  in 
"The  Mourning  Bride,"  nor  choose  for 
her.  second  appearance  the  tragedy  of 
"Venice  Preserved." 

(4)  That  **  Douglas "  had  no  place  in 
the  bill  during  Mrs.  Siddons*s  engagement. 

The  Belfast  season  ended  on  Sept.  24, 
1805,  when  Mansell  for  his  benefit  played 
Jaffier  in  "  Venice  Preserved,"  to  the  Pierre 
of  Chalmers  and  the  Belvidera  of  Miss 
Macauley.  There  is  some  reason  for 
believing  that  the  house  closed  abruptly 
owing  to  Atkins's  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, as  (although  he  was  not  leaving 
the  town)  his  goods  and  chattels  were 
sold  by  auction  at  his  residence  a  few 
days  later.  This  occurrence  affords  a 
measure  of  corroboration  to  a  phase  of 
the  interesting  story  related  by  an  anony- 
mous correspondent  of  the  little  Dublin 
sheet,  the  Original  Theatrical  Observer  of 
July  17,  1822,  and  written  at  a  time  when 
Kean  was  starring  in  the  Irish  capital. 
"In  August  1 81 7,"  we  are  told — but  the 
exact  date  of  Kean*s  return  was  July  26 — 
"in  August  181 7  he  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Belfast  Theatre  in  his  professional 
avocation,  and,  having  been  closely 
pressed  for  time  between  his  engage- 
ments, he  did  not  reach  the  theatre  door 
until  the  house  was  already  full  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  the  manager  and  audience 
had  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
anxious  impatience,  mixed  with  no  small 
degree  of  fear  lest  they  should  be  dis- 
appointed. He  had  dressed  for  the  cha- 
racter on  the  road,  and  in  a  few  moments 
after,  stepping  from  his  carriage,  was  on 
the  stage,  just  time  enough  to  commence 
the  first  speech  of  Richard.  The 
rapture  and  applause  of  the  audience  was 
proportioned  to  their  fears,  and  Mr.  Kean 
seemed  pleased  with  his  reception.  On 
quitting  the  scene  of  his  triumph,  he  was 
warmly  greeted  by  such  actors  as  were  of 
his  acquaintance;  but  looking  round,  he 


saw  a  shabby  -  looking  carpenter,  the 
property-man,  and  some  others  of  the 
Helot  portion  of  the  theatre,  who  looked 
pleased  and  shy,  but  as  if  fearful  of  pre- 
suming to  intrude.  Mr.  Kean,  who  imme- 
diately recognised  them  as  old  acquaint- 
Hhces,  stepped  forward  with  the  most 
unaffected  suavity  of  manner  and  shook 
hands  with  each,  and  with  a  warmth  of 
heart  to  be  equalled  only  by  his  memory, 
called  each  by  his  name,  asked  after  the 
various  members  of  his  family,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  actors,  he  said :  *  It  is  fifteen 
years  {})  since  I  was  here  on  fifteen 
shillings  per  week,  delivering  messages  and 
occasionally  changing  characters  with  my 
friend  Johnston.  I  find  the  theatre  wholly 
changed,  as  much  for  the  better  in  circum- 
stances as  myself.  Then  I  got  a  good 
part  only  by  the  illness  or  caprice  of 
someone  else;  play  it  as  I  would,  I  was 
barely  tolerated  by  almost  empty  benches. 
Now  I  have  a  salary  of  fifty  odd  pounds 
per  night,  and  a  crowded  house  on  the 
watch  to  applaud  me  at  every  turn.  Do 
you  remember,'  said  he  to  one  of  his 
humble  acquaintances,  *  that  time  when 
Atkins  closed  suddenly  and  left  us  all  in 
such  distress,  when  we  went  down  to 
Carrickfergus }  The  assizes  had  com- 
menced, and  we  could  hire  no  room. 
But  the  good-natured  soul  of  a  gaoler, 
pitying  our  forlorn  case,  contrived  to  get 
us  the  Court  House,  after  the  Court  was 
over,  and,  as  there  was  a  great  number  of 
convicts,  he  gave  them  leave  to  attend  our 
entertainment.  Oh !  never  shall  I  forget 
the  rapture  of  the  poor  wretches  at  the 
unlooked-for  liberty,  and  the  whimsical, 
yet  appalling,  effect  of  their  applause, 
mingled  as  it  was  with  the  rattling  of  their 
manacles  and  fetters.  That  night  we 
divided  seven  pounds  1 '  Mr.  Kean  did 
not  leave  the  theatre  without  bestowing 
ample  proofs  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 
For  many  of  his  former  humble  friends  he 
bought  great-coats  and  cloaks  to  prepare 
them  for  the  journeys  they  were  about  to 
make.  Their  familtes  were  new  clad,  and 
handsome  gifts  in  money  rendered  many 
a  poor  fellow  comparatively  comfortable 
during  a  period  when  the  typhus  fever 
had  destroyed  their  benefits." 
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Despite  the  iact^that  this  interesting 
little  sketch  has  been  ignored  by  the 
whole  of  Kean's  biographers,  it  is  deserv- 
ing of  infinitely  more  credence  than  the 
Bcl&stiana  they  have  seen  fit  to  preserve. 
It  bears  evidence  in  certain  minute 
touches  of  having  been  related  by  a 
participant  in  the  scene ;  even  the  few 
trivial  inaccuracies  apparent,  so  far  from 
marring  the  broad  truth  of  the  narrative, 
are  precisely  such  as  would  be  committed 
by  an  eye-witness,  drawing  on  his  memory 
after  a  lapse  of  five  years.  Montague 
Talbot,  the  famous  Young  Alirabel  of 
his  day,  was  manager  at  Belfast  in  July 
1817,  when  Kean  opened  there  in 
"  Richard  III."  ;  he  was  also  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Dublin  company  when 
Kean  appeared  at  the  New  Theatre  Royal 
in  the  Irish  capital,  at  the  time  the  above 
communication  was  written.  It  seems 
not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  sketch 
was  directly  inspired  by  Talbot  himself. 
Remark  the  allusion  to  the  grave  epidemic 
that  swept  over  Ulster  in  the  summer  and 
of   1S17,  and  by  which  Talbot, 


as  theatrical  manager,  had  been  a-sarions 
pecuniary  sufferer.     Whatever  the  source 
of  information,  Kean  seems  in  the  main  ;, 
to  have  been  pretty  correctly  -  r^iorted.  ' 
Nothing  could   tally  more   satisfactorily 
with  the  facts  already  advanced  in  theee  | 
pages  than  the  reminiscences  he  is  reputed 
to  have  indulged  in. 

With  the  close  of  the  memorable  Atkins 
rigime  in  September  1805,  Kean  ceased 
for  good  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  Belfast 
stock  company.  Mr.,  F.  W.  Hawkins  is 
pleased  to  think  that  the  actor's  sojourn 
on  the  North-Eastem  seaboard  marks  an 
epoch  in  his  steady  advancement  to  the 
dazzling  position  he  ultimately  obtained. 
With  that  opinion  one  can  hardly  agree. 
Kean  made  no  impression  on  the  play- 
goers of  Belfast,  and  left  the  town  as 
willingly  as  he  was  unregretted.  But  one 
passing  allusion  to  his  presence  occurs  in 
the  Press  notices  throughout ;  and  it  can- 
not even  be  shown  tiiat  he  took  a  benefit. 
Whither  he  strayed  is  a  problem  for  future 
inquirers,  but  March  r8o6  saw  him  playing 
lowcomedy  in  Moss's  company  at  Dumfries. 
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THE  ormolu  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
ticked  monotonously.  The  little 
regular  sound  began  to  run  as  a  tune  in 
her  brain — she  even  found  that  her  fingers 
mechanically  drummed  the  same  air  upon 
her  knee.  It  was  some  inane  tune  of  the 
hour — something  that  every  barrel-organ 
played,  every  street- boy  whistled,  and  its 
rhythm  fitted  in  excellently  with  the  ticking 
of  the  clock,  and  both  jangled  in  her  brain 
with  irritating  persistence. 

Every  detail  of  the  room  had  stamped 
itself  upon  her  mind  during  these  minutes 
she  had  sat  there  —  minutes  was  it,  or 
hours  ?  since  the  great  doctor  had  said  to 
her,  in  a  voice  that  struck  her  as  strangely 
gentle — 

**  Will  you  kindly  wait  in  the  waiting- 
room,  Mrs.  Ainslie,  whilst  Dr.  Bryant  and 
I  talk  over  matters  ?  '* 

It  might  be  minutes  since  she  came  in 
here,  she  thought  idly — or,  again,  it  might 
be  hours.  In  any  case,  she  had  sat  there 
so  long  that  every  detail  of  the  room  would 
be  fixed  in  her  recollection  until  her  dying 
day.  And  that  day,  at  any  rate,  was  a  very, 
very  long  way  off!  She  glanced  almost 
involuntarily  at  the  narrow  glass  set  into 
the  sideboard,  and  seeing  the  reflection  of 
her  own  face — such  a  fair  young  face — she 
smiled  faintly. 

She  had  attracted  many  curious  and 
admiring  glances  from  the  other  men  and 
women  who  waited  in  the  big,  gloomy 
room.  One  little,  shabbily  dressed  woman 
who  sat  in  the  comer  watched  her  almost 
enviously.  The  shabby  woman's  observant 
eyes  noted  the  other's  fair  loveliness,  her 
exquisite  dress,  the  atmosphere  of  ease 
and  luxury  and  comfort  that  surrounded 
her,    the    atmosphere    of   one   who    has 


always  been  cared  for  and  sheltered,  upon 
whom  no  rough  winds  have  ever  blo^n, 
and  the  shabby  woman  wondered  what 
had  brought  this  pretty,  beautifully  dressed 
little  person  into  the  doctor's  waiting- 
room.  The  thought  flashed  through  her 
mind  that  it  was  probably  some  fancied 
ailment  for  which  she  had  come  !  It  was 
impossible  to  associate  the  idea  of  sickness 
or  pain  with  that  lovely  face,  those  smart 
garments. 

The  clock  ticked  on. 

The  inane  tune  that  had  set  itself  to  the 
ticking  clanged  on  as  well  in  the  brain  of 
the  little  lady  by  the  table.  She  looked 
round  the  room  again.  She  wondered 
faintly  why  the  walls  were  papered  with 
such  heavy  red  paper,  and  why  the  person 
who  selected  the  curtains  had  chosen  that 
particularly  dull  shade  of  crimson.  It 
would  have  been  more  cheerful  for  the 
waiting  victims  if  the  room  had  been  less 
uncompromisingly  dreary.  The  pictures 
hanging  upon  the  red  paper  were  good 
in  themselves,  but  something  about  their 
big,  heavy  frames  oppressed  her.  A 
sudden  longing  seized  her  for  her  own 
bright,  pretty  boudoir,  which  was  all  light 
and  colour. 

How  much  longer,  she  wondered,  did 
these  doctors  intend  to  keep  her  in  this 
dreary  room  while  they  discussed  her 
case  ? 

Her  case ! 

It  was  so  funny  to  think  that  they  could 
talk  about  her  case !  Why,  she  had  always 
been  the  incarnation  of  health  ;  everybody 
had  always  said  she  was  so  strong  and 
well.  It  was  too  ridiculous  that  she  should 
be  sitting  in  a  doctor's  waiting-room — and 
she  herself  would    naturally  never  have 
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dreamed  of  consnltiag  the  great  surgeon 
at  aU  if  her  own  doctor'd.  face  had  not 
^grown  so  absurd^  gmve  when  she  had 
goiie,,to  him  yesterday  about  that  little 
lump  which  8|iuK)yed  her.  Personally,  she 
thought  he  h|id  made  rather  an  unnecessary 
fuss.  In  fact,  she  had  told  Dr.  Pryant  as. 
much  to  his  face^-had,  indeed^  asked  him . 
why  he  could  not  simply  cut  the  thing  away 
then  and  there,  and  have  done  with  it. 

.  "  I  don't  in  the  least  mind  the  jtiny  scar 
that  a  little  thing  like  that  will  leave/*  she 
had  .said  tp  him,  and  her  own  laughing 
words  recurred  to  her  now,  as  her  eyes 
wandered  once  more  to  the  clock.> 

Twenty  minutes  1 

How  could  it  possibly  take  thxise  two 
doctors  hoenty  minutes  to  discuss  her 
simple  case  ?  Why,  she  had  considered  it 
80  simple  a  matter  that  she  had  not  even 
told  her  husband  about  it — nor  that  she  was 
to  come  and  see  Sir  James  this  morning ! 

Jack  was  always  in  such  an  agony  if  her 
little  finger  ached  that  she  had  refrained 
£rom  mentioning  the  lump  to  him  at  all, 
and  he  knew  nothing  of  her  visit  to  Dr. 
Bryant  yesterday,  much  less  about  the 
consultation  to  -  day.  Why,  her  dear, 
loving,  fussy  old  Jack,  the  dearest  husband 
in  the  world,  would  think  she  was  going 
to  die,  at  the  very  least,  if  he  knew  that 
she  was  sitting  in  Sir  James  Cochrane's 
room^ — waiting  for  the  verdict ! 

"  Waiting  for  the  verdict !  " 

Something  in  the  words  framed  by  her 
<rwn  mind  sent  a  quick  little  shiver  through 
her  for  which  she  could  not  account ;  and 
m  vision  rose  before  her  of  a  prisoner  wait- 
ing at  the  bar,  and  wondering — wondering, 
perhaps,  whether  the  judge  would  presently 
pttt  on  the  black  cap  or  no.  Ah,  well, 
it  must  be. terrible  to  be  in  such  a  position. 
She  was  only  waiting — waiting — for  what  ? 

A  sadden  recollection  crossed  her  mind 
of  the  .great  doctor's  quiet,  restrained 
voice,  that  had  held  in  it  something  which 
she  had,  at  the  moment,  not  quite  under- 
stood. It  flashed  upon  her  now,  all  at 
once,  that  it  was  pity. 

But  why  pity  ? 

Her  heart  gave  a  frightened  leap. 

mie  jacked  op  an  illustrated  paper  from 
Iho  tMm  before  her^  Md  began  hurriedly 


turning  the  pages,  seeingabsolutely  nothing. . 
"  And  his  face  looked  so  kind,  and — so— ^so 
sorry."  Her  thoughts  ran  on,  till  her  heart 
quickened  its  beat  again.  '*  It's  nonsense 
to  be  nervous,"  she  told  herself;  "sitting 
herp,  in  this  silent  room,  full  of  all  these 
waiting  people,  makes  me  feel  nervous 
about— about  nothing.  I  shall  read  a 
story. in  the ^Sirqnd,  and  forget-: ^" 

She  resolutely  took  up  the  n^aga^ine, 
and  read  a  page  slowly  and  carefully,  then 
read  it  over  again  with  equal  care;  but 
she  found  herself  spelling  each  word  in. 
turn,  and  the  sense  of  the  phrases  did  not 
penetrate  into  her  brain. 

Nobody  can  take  in  the  meaning  of  a. 
story,  she  thought,  when  people  whisper ; 
and  her  glance  fell  upon  a  stout  wido\v 
who  sat  opposite,  whispering  volubly .  in 
the  ear  of  a  girl  beside  her. 

The  little  lady  watched  the  widow's 
head  bob  up  and  down,  as  her  words, 
became  more  and  more  emphatic.  She 
noticed  how  dusty  the  crape  was  upon  her 
veil;  **  and  that  *s  the  worst  of  crape,"  she 
said  to  herself,  **  the  least  thing  makes  it 
look  shabby.  I  always  tell  Jack  I  won't 
wear  crape  when  I  *m  a  widow !  " 

A  smile  flickered  over  her  face,  and  the 
shabby  woman  in  the  corner,  watching 
her,  thought  enviously  how  happy  she. 
must  be  to  smile  like  that  at  nothing. 

The  little  lady's  eyes  turned  again  to  the 
clock. 

Half  an  hour  now ! 

Half  an  hour  for  two  clever  doctors  to 
discuss  one  tiny  lump,  which  looked  like 
almost  nothing.  How  she  and  Jack  would 
laugh  presently  over  the  slowness  of  these 
medical  men  I  But  if  they  kept  her  much 
longer  she  would  be  late  for  lunch,  and 
then  Jack  would  be  in  a  flurry  and  wonder 
what  had  become  of  her. 

Oh,  why  were  they  not  quicker  ?  Time 
dragged  woefully.  There  was  something 
aggravating  about  that  tiresome  clock  on 
the  mantelpiece  with  its  persistent  voice ; 
and  the  pair  of  candlesticks  exactly  alike^ 
that  flanked  it,  and  the  two  vases  that  were 
such  a  precise  match,  annoyed  her.  A  wild 
desire  seized  her  to  set  them  all  crooked  I 

Then  she  was  tired  of  looking  at  that 
hideous  silver  erection  on  the  sideboard,. 
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She  was  certain  it  must^be^  testimonial  1 
A&d  what  an  ugly  one  to  be  saddled  with  * 
for  the  rest  of  one's  natural  life  I  She 
remembered  with  what  dismay  she  and 
Jack  had  received  some  ghastly  old  family 
plate  from  a  rich  uncle,  and  how  thank- 
fully they  had  relegated  it  to  a  little-used 
room,  Jack  saying  laughingly  that  it  would 
come  in  as  a  heirloom  for  their  grand- 
children ! 

A  vision  of  herself  as  a  white-haired  old 
lady  ^ade  her  smile  again.  She  always 
intended  to  grow  old  gracefully — when  the 
time  for  growing  old  came !  But  it  was  a 
very,  very  long  way  off,  and  she  and  Jack 
had  only  been  married  six  short  months — 
they  had  years  and  years  of  sunny  life  in 
front  of  them  before  they 

The  door  opened. 

**  Mrs.  AinsUe,"  said  the  trim  parlour- 
maid ;  and  the  little  lady  rose  and  followed 
her. 

And  all  at  once  her  heart  gave  that 
frightened  leap  again  ;  but  she  was  smiling 
when  she  entered  the  great  doctor's  room. 

Both  doctors  were  standing,  and  a  queer 
feeling  came  over  her  as  she  saw  their 
faces  that  they  watched  her  pitifully — as 
if — as  if  she  were  that  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
and  one  of  them  was  just  going  to  put  on 
the  black  cap. 

It  was  a  whimsical  idea.  Her  glance  fell 
almost  involuntarily  upon  Sir  James's  grey 
head,  and  she  smiled  again. 

Dr.  Brjant  leant  against  the  chimney- 
piece. 

It  struck  her  that  he  kept  his  eyes  averted ; 
she  wondered  vaguely  why  he  did  so. 
Possibly  he  had  made  some  little  mistake 
in  diagnosis,  and  was  rather  vexed  about  it. 

**  Will  you  sit  down,  Mrs.  Ainslie  ?  "  Sir 
James's  voice  broke  in  upon  her  thoughts. 

She  sat  down  in  the  big  armchair,  where 
she  had  sat  just  now — all  those  minutes — or 
was  it  hours  ago  ? — when  she  had  first  come 
into  the  room  to-day  with  Dr.  Brj'ant. 

Sir  James  seated  himself  at  the  table 
facing  her. 

This  room  was  brighter  than  the  other, 
where  she  had  waited  so  long.  The  sun 
came  into  it,  and  little  patches  of  light 
danced  upon  the  carpet,  and  upon  the  table 
that  was  strewn  with  letters,  and  upon  the 
great  man's  kind,  quiet  face. 
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Outside  the  wi      iw  there 
a  tree.    It  was  April,  and  tlie 
beginning   to    grow   green,    and  i 
gently  to  and  fro  in  the  soft  wpda^ 

Looking  at  the  tree  in  the  «■>!%*< 
little  lady  sitting  there  felt  a 
spring  in  her  own  heart — apring 
and  gladness. 

Her  eyes  left  the  dancing 
side  and  came  back  to  the 
two  silent  men.    She 
were  both  strangely  quiet.  * 

''Well,"  she  said  in  a  gayttda-v 
"  what  is  the  verdict  ?  Yon 
words  died  on  her  lips.  She  cooM 
said  why,  only  something  in  Sir  Jimort 
gave  her  a  curious  sense  of  suffocaliDi 

"  Mrs.  Ainslie/'  he  said  gently,  ao'g 
that  a  sudden  longing  to  ciy  a— fiflftii 
"  I  am  afraid  we  have  not  very  good 
to  give  you."    He  paused,  and  the  aa 
longing  to  cry  left  her. 

Some  instinct  inherited  from  her  ao 
ancestors  made  her  draw  herself  im  n 
chair  and  look  the  old  man  aqaare 
the  face. 

It  was  he,  not  she,  who  winced  a  I 
as  she  said  quietly — 

**  Is  it  a  very  serious  operation,  ti 
Don't  mind  telling  me — I  am  not  afra 

She  was  dimly  conscious  that 
Bryant  turned  quickly  away  from  whet 
stood,  and  moved  towards  the  win 
and  that  the  silence  following  her  H 
seemed  weighty  with  meaning. 

**  No,"   Sir  James  said   slowly,   "  1 
sure  you  are  not  afraid  of — of — an  i 
ation.     But — there  is  no   operation 
we  can  do " 

Again  she  was  conscious  of  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  silent 
by  the  window,  and  she  watched  wi 
curious  sort  of  fascination  how  the  pai 
of  the  dancing  leaves  outside  was  rei>e 
in  dancing  sunbeams  upon  the  ca 
within. 

••  No  operation?"  she  asked  ;  **  but- 
Then  her  eyes  went  back  to  Sir  Jam 
face. 

His  own  were  bent  down.  He  seei 
to  be  examining  with  minutest  care 
ivory  paper  -  knife  in  his  hand.  , 
observed  that  a  small  stag  was  car 
upon  one  end  of  the  paper-knife.       i 
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.  Aiiislie"   said  the  Iritr.  fatluur-i 


wondered  idly  whether  he  had  bought  it 
in  Switzerland — or  where. 

"  But,"  she  continued,  after  that  queer 
little  pause,  "  then  it  is  not  serious  at  all, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

Sir  James  lifted  his  head  quickly  and 
their  eyes  met. 


So  profound  a  pity  lay  in  them  that  she 
drew  back  a  trifle ;  her  own  eyes  never 
iallered,  only  the  hand  that  held  her  hand- 
kerchief clutched  it  so  tightly  that  it  was 
almost  pain. 

"  I  have  never  had  a  harder  thing  to  do 
than  this,  Mrs.  Ainslie,"  Sir  James  said. 
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"  You  must  prepare  for  a  great  shock — a 
very  great  shock.  We  cannot  operate, 
because— an  operation  would  be  useless — 
but— the  growth  is  so  serious  a  one — 
that " 

"It  will  kill  me,  do  you  mean?"  she 
said,  and  the  colour  flashed  over  her  face  ; 
but  she  sat  perfectly  still,  her  eyes  never 
leaving  his. 

■'  Yi's,"  he  answered,  so  genlly  that 
she  almost  smiled  at  him,  "that  is  what 
I  mean.", 

"  And— how  many  years  will  it  take?" 
she  asked — and  she  noticed  how  still  her 
own  voice  was  —  how  ht'r  heart,  that  had 
bounded  wildly  a  second  lielorc,  was  now 
beating  ijuietly  ;  "  or — will  it  perhaps  be — 
a  shorttT  time  ?" 

She  could  almost  have  sworn  that  the 
grey  eyes  watching  her  grew  dim.  She 
realised  that  the  Hjiure  !))■  the  window 
seemed  to  be  rigid  in  its  stillness. 

"  It  will  be  a  shorli-r  lirno  than  that." 
The  great  doctor's  voice  tn'mhled  n  little. 

She  was  so  very  [irellj— so  very  young 
and  pretty  and  fair- and  so  l»i-autifully 
(Iressi'd.  It  was  absurd  to  think  of  h<-'r 
clothes  at  such  a  moment- but  it  would 
have  been  easier  to  tell  her  if  she  had 
worn  a  shabby  gown  !  It  Hashed  into  his 
mind  that  it  was  like  killing  .1  butiiTlly 
that  was  dancing  in  iIk-  sunlight,  and 
yet 

"A  shorter  time?"  she  interrupted  Ins 
thoughts. 

He  leant  forward  and  laid  his  hand  u]>on 
her  arm. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  knoH'  yt)u  will  face 
it  bravely."  His  voice  broke  again.  "I 
do  nut  think — it — will  be  more  than — a 
week — and  we  can  do  nothing." 

The  silence  in  the  room  was  like  some- 
thin.a:  tangible,  made  more  emphatic  by 
the  cliir|iing  of  the  sparrows  in  the  tree 
without,  and  the  distant  rutnblc  of  busy 
London   beyond. 

It  was  the  little  biiy  herself  who  broke 
the  silence. 

"  That  was  a  bard  thing  for  you  to  tell 
me,"  she  said  gently ;  then  she  glanced 
down  at  her  own  clenched  hands.  "Do 
you  know,"  she  went  on,  and  a  queer 
little  smile  Hilled  across  her  face,  "  I  .have 
torn  my  handkerchief  into  ribbons — whilst 


I  sat  here.  But — but  it  won't  matter  Dov- 
wtll  it  ? — if  it  is  only  to  be  a  wifek.' 

There  was  no  answer  from  either  at' 
listeners.  Words  were  impossitile  to  ll 
Only  a  great  admiration  dawned  i 
James's  eyes  as  he  looked  i 


resolute  onCs  that  faiad  hiir 
'Thank  you  very  ^ch 


for  bnakl 

to  me  so,  BO  gently,'*  she  said  ta 
same  smooth,  even  tone  that  iteyer  tni 
or  changed.  "  It  is — a  very  grcal  ■■ 
A — a — week — you  say  r  " 

The  great  man  bowed  6tt  •« 
Obviously  he  could  not  trust  him 
speak.  I 

"  HowstrangeT'she  said.    '*  S«rf 
there  is  a  big  ball — and  I— 
tnean   I  tvus  going- my  dress  will  1 
home — and  I How  strange  I" 

Dr.  Bryant  turned  abruptly  fin 
window.  She  saw  that  his  eyM  M 
of  tears. 

"  It  is  so  hard  quite  to  reallMy' 
went  on,  "  that  things  will  go  oa  ji 
same  —  and  I  —  not  he  here — — 
paused,  glancing  out  at  the  gne 
and  the  sunlight. 

"  Hut  —  I   ought  not  to  take  oi 
time  " — she  rose,  and  turned  court 
Sir  James— "you  have  Other  people  to 
and    I    hope — I    hope  you  will  not  lai 
an  other  verdict  to  give — like — mine        ' 

For  the  first  time  her  voice  shook 
little,  but  her  eyes  were  still   steady. 

"Will  you  have  a  cab  called  for  ■ 
Dr.  Hr^-ant  ?  I  should  like  to  go  stiat(fei- 

She  walked  from  the  great  man's  roo 
with  bead  erect  and  unfaltering^  step 
anil  watching  her,  he  said  softly  to  hunid 
"  It  is  the  women  who  go  up  to  ti 
cannon's  mouth  without  turning  a  hai 
What  a  plucky  soul !  My  God,  what 
plucky  soul ! " 

Looking  from  the  window  of  tt 
waiting-room,  the  shabby  woman  saw  tl 
little  lady  shake  hands  smilingly  with  hi 
doctor  and  drive  away.  And  the  shabt 
woman  said  to  herself,  "  How  young  an 
happy  she  is,  with  all  her  life  before  her- 
and  such  a  happy  life  !  " 

But  the  shabby  woman  never  knew  whs 
the  verdict  had  been  which  the  tittle  lad 
had  waited  for  so  long  I 
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CURIOSITIES    OF    CURRENCY. 

By  WILFRED  MARK  WEBa 


OUR  everyday  purchases  are  always 
made  with  coins  or  their  paper 
representatives ;  hence  there  is  a  tendency 
for  us  to  look  upon  ail  other  payments  as 
barter    pure    and 


iimple. 


There 


many  different 
media  of  ex- 
change which 
have  been  and  still 
are  established  or 
even  legally 
authorised  in 
various    parts    of 


the 


nhabii 


iiHKK  tk.a  fKOM  Russu.  world.  Transac- 
■Jhi,  i.„r.,„».-ffi.iuisi„mf.  tioiis,  therefore. 
in  which  these  play  a  part  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  anything  but  ordinary 
buying  and  selling,  though  oftentimes 
strange  and  unlooked-for  commodities  take 
the  place  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

We  may  even  gi>  so  far  as  Colonial 
Temple  has  done,  and  define  as  actual 
money  those  currencies  which  are  no 
longer  of  any  use  apart  from  what  their 
constituents  will  buy.  Many  interesting 
cases  of  this  will  be  mentioned  on  the 
following  pages.  We  will,  however,  first 
consider  some  eatables,  which  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  attain  U  the  dignity  of  money.  In 
the  N'icobar  Islands,  yon  are  paid  so  many 
cocoa-nuts  for  what  you  sell,  and  you 
likewise  hand  over  a  certain  number  of 
them  for  what  you  buy.  For  instance,  a 
packet  of  matches  is  worth  twenty-four 
cocoa-nuts,  and  half  this  number  will  buy 
a  dozen   needles. 

Similarly,  until  recently,  bitter  almonds 
passed  current  in   India,  as  did  cloves  in 


the  Moluccas  during  the  sixteenth  centtny. 
Tea  in  the  form  of  briclcs  is  a  moie 
familiar  currency,  and  is  made  use  of  ii 
China  and  Russia,  where  it  may  beat  u 
official  mark  that,  in  spite  of  its  still  being 
available  for  making  a  decoction,  makes  il, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  money.  Disa; 
which  it  is  permissible  to  breat  vhea 
small  payments  are  to  be  made  with  tea, 
are  also  known  in  China  ;  and  balls  of  t&e 
same  material  have  been  made  use  of  ID 
the  Shan  States. 

Sugar  may  very  aptly  be  considered  at 
the  present  juncture.  It  was  legal  tender 
in  Barbadocs  until  the  cighteenUi  centnif. 
and  the  old  ledgers  of  the  Leeward  Island* 
would  prove  odd  reading  to  an  accountaat 
of  to-day,  for  they  ^^'ere  all.  kept  in  tenat 
of  sugar. 

In    the    days   of    Marco     Polo    eiglMr 

moulds    of    salt,    each    weighing    half  \ 

pouod,    had 

the 

value  1 

sixth  4^  m 
ounce  of  goU 
in  Tibet,  add 
at  the  momcM 
salt  is  still 
the  currencj 
in  the  hiUs 
round  India.  ■ 
The  same 
thing  holds 
good  on  the 
shores  of 
Ijike  Tanganyika,  where  twenty  pounds  of 
salt  will  purchase,  to  give  a  single  example, 
say,  two  yards  of  calico. 

Colonel  Temple  has  found  a  remarkable 
case  alluded  to  in  a  recent  Russian  Report 
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treating:  of  the  inhabitants  of  Darwaz,  in 
Bokhara.  They,  It  iqqiears,  practicall}' 
live  upon  the  produce  of  the  roulbenr, 
and  the  fruits  of  this  tree,  made  up  into 
cakes  of  a  reco^ised  size,  actually  form 
th«ir  medium  of  exchange. 

In  the  case  of  the  rice  used  in 
Upper  Bunna  we  have  another  and  nearer 
approach  to  money,  as  it  has  been  defined, 
and  this  because  only  the  broken  grains 
unfit  for  food  or  planting  are  allowed  to 
pass  current.  Such  a  commodity  well 
fulfils  the  conditions  required  of  any 
mateiial  that  constitutes  a  currency — to 
wit,  that  it  must  be  obtainable  from  time 
to  time,  but  not  in  very  large  quantities. 

Of  more  primitive  nature  was  the  dried 
fiih  which  circulated  among  the  Malays, 
and  the  surplus  cod  similarly  treated  with 
the  same  object  by  the  people  of  Iceland 
and  Newfoundland. 

Live  stock  must  have  been  found  a  con- 
TUiieDt  currency  from  the  time  when  man 


Empiv  H( 

/■  VPttr  Sitrma  MtUt  and  j-t:s  hair  Img  itfi 
cttrmi  mtdia  of  rxctange. 

learned  to  domesticate  animals  for  purposes 
of  fi»d.  Chickens  are  useful  when  you 
wish  to  acquire  anything  in  the  Maldine 
Islands;  pigs  may  represent  wealth  in 
Tibet ;  oxen  pass  current  in  Central 
Asia,  among  other  places,  and  buffaloes 


An  amusing  tale  is  told  of  a  concert- 
singer  in  some  out-of-the-way  spot  who 


was  paid  her  fee  in  various  creatures,  all 
alive  and  kicking. 

Among  the  K bonds,  once  only  too 
notorious  by  reason  of  their  human 
sacrifices,  the  unit  used  when  the  value 
of  property  is  in  question  is,  most 
suggestively,  a  h'jman  life.  The  exact. 
worth  of  this,  however,  has  upon  occasion 
to  be  freshly  estimated 
in  live  stock  and  other 
useful  materials  or 
merchandise. 

Early  settlers  in  the 
Bermudas  and  in  Mary- 
Ian  dconstitutedtobacco, 
with  a  value  of  three 
shillings  a  pound 
the  latter  case,  as  their 
legal  currency.  "Young 
and  uncornipt  girls," 
which  an  old  report 
relates  were  imported 
into  Virginia  to  the 
number  of  150  about 
1 620,  were  paid  for  in 
tobacco  by  the  settlers 
who  took  them  to  wife. 

At    first    100    pounds    of       iHiTATiosMAnHur*. 

tobacco,  or  £15,  were  jtm  kmr  ^piactd 
considered  sufficient,  '*<  «<•/■/  ieois  in 
but  afterwards  the  price  "'   ^"'''' 

rose  to  150  pounds,  and  an  interesting 
picture  is  drawn  of  the  young  Virginians 
hurrying  with  their  best  tobacco  to  the 


1 


! 
I 
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shore  when  a  ship  arrived,  and  takjn^ 
back  with  them  instead  a  beautiful  and 
virtuous  young  wife. 

According  to  contemporary  Chinese 
writers,  glass  bottles  and  jars  were  the 
currency  among  some  States  of  Upper 
Burma  so  long  as  a  thousand  years  ago. 
The  tasjfe  for  such  articles  still  surviver 
and  the  fact  that  their  size,  shape,  and 
colour  are  often  constant  is  much  appre- 
ciated. Of  recent  years  the  elegant  pint 
bottles  always  identified  with  hock  have 
for  some  -reason  been  those  most  highly 
prized. 

Frying-pans  of  hammered  brass  and 
■omewhat  conventionalised,  but  still 
"  portable,"  as  a  stage-manager  would 
say,  are  the  wherewithal  to  make  your 
purchases  should  you  be  a  diveller  in  the 
Manipur  Hills. 

Riches  among  the  Karens  are  estimated 

by  the  number  of  metal  cylinders  in  the 

possession  of  the  in- 

_      ^^^^         dividual    or    village. 

M     ^^^^k        So    great   indeed    is 

J^  ^^^^B        the  passion  for  these 

^■^^^^        objects  that  children 

^^^^H     ■  and     relatives     have 

^^^^w      I  many     times      been 

given  for  them. 
jromthe''w-!i"'*  \-  ^'^'*"    plaques    re- 

present large  sums 
of  money  in  Central  Africa,  and  marriage 
portions,  to  give  an  instance,  are  custom- 
arily paid  in  them.  On  the  north-west 
coast  of  North  America  large  ornamented 
discs  of  copper  were  once  worth  as  many 
as  five  hundred  beaver-skins.  Professor 
Ridgewaj'  at  first  looked  upon  them  as 
being  gongs,  but  he  has  since  discovered 
that  they  obtained  their  value  when 
originally  used  as  shields.  War-shields 
have  also  been  put  to  similar  peaceful 
purposes  in  Guadalcanar. 

Weapons  and  implements  which  now 
suggest  themselves  have  a  special  interest, 
for  among  those  used  as  currency,  and 
subsequently  conventionalised  in  form,  we 
get  some  excellent  examples  of  money 
which  is  made  of  metal,  but  which  docs 
not  consist  of  coins. 

With  the  cannibals  of  the  Loyalty 
Islands,  a  jadeitc  axe-bladc,  representing 


much  labour  in  its  manufacture,  would 
buy  a  fat  man  for  dinner.  In  New 
Guinea  metal  axes  have  superseded  the 
valuable  stone  ones  of  native  origin,  but 
the  latter  still  serve 
there  as  the  medium  for 
buying  one's  wives. 
Real    iron    hatchets  are 


♦ 


currency  among  the 
Nassau  Islanders ;  imita- 
tion ones  the  money  of 
West  Africa ;  while  in 
Kordofan  forty  of  the 
latter  will  be  found 
equal  in  purchasing 
A  bpsusJBtADE  power  to  one  piastre. 

''"™  Real    hoes    appear  to 

be  current  on  the  White 
Nile ;  on  the  Zambesi  they  are  made 
of  magnetic  Iron,  while  imitation  ones 
have  come  to  be  adopted  on  the 
Congo,  Spade-blades  of  native  work,  or 
manufactured  in  England  for  the  pur- 
poses of  circulation,  may  be  found  doing 
duty  in  Central  Africa,  Conventionalised 
knives  of  iron  are  the  money  of  the 
Kachins  ;  arrow-heads  form  the  "  change  " 
of  the  Torres  Islanders ;  while  spear-heads, 
five  feet  long,  and  no  longer  usabte  as 
offensive  weapons,  clinch  the  bargains 
made  on  the  Upper  Congo. 

The  degeneration  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  evolution  of  many  of  the  weapons 


Ttmfi-,  trcurt 

'ie  girl  peaaiiug  Hem. 


above  alluded  to  into  mere  money  is  not 
so  great  as  that  to  be  traced  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  Chinese  "  cash."  The  old  mon^ 
of  the  Celestial  Empire  consisted  of 
various  conventioualised   )bjcct8,  such  as 
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knives  with  a  aqnare  hole-  in  the  handle ; 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  latter  bearing 
Ihe  peiforation  is  all  that  now  survives  in 
what  is  ostensibly  a  coin. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  metallic 
Smrency  as  opposed  to  a  coinage,  it  might 
^  mentioned  that  in  some  parts  of 
^England  nails  once  formed  a  local 
^ediui^i  of  exchange.  The  Shans  of 
Metcopg  also  do  not  trade  away 
usable  tools  like  their  neighbours,  but 
circulate  special  lozenge -shaped  ingots  of 
iron. 

We  now  come  to  a  series  of  peculiar 

bits  of  property  that  do  duty  as  money  in 

various    places    which   may   be   taken    at 

random.     In  the  Pelew  Isles  large  stones 

with  holes  through  them  are  used  ;  these 

aie  made  in  the  Carolines,  and  go  by  the 

name  of  "  millstone  money." 

How   such  things    came    to 

be    adop>ted    is    at    present 

not  at  all  clear,  for  they  are 

of  no  other  use  that  can  be 

determined.  Once  you  could 

have  paid  your  way  in  British 

Honduras    with    mahogany. 

Thevalue  of  skins  in  North 

America    has    already    been 

mentioned,  and    the  leather 

money  which  is  said  to  have 

persisted  in  Russia  until  the 

time  of  Peter  tlje  Great  arose 

out    of    a    skin    currency. 

Frederick    II.,    the    son    of 

Barbarossa,  is  also  credited 

with    the     introduction      of 

Bi«Mn        leather  money. 

Smu-Hud  Bark  clotb  was  current  in 

Cotre^noHu      ^'J'  ^^^^^  ^^^  name  of  lappa ; 

iwTATiDH,        bees'-wax  in  cakes  could  be 

^™  spent  'n  Borneo  :  cotton  was 

AnucA.         legal    tender     among     the 

early  cclonists  of  Barbadoes, 

and  it  is  still  accepted  between  Arakan 

and    Burma;    while    mat    money  is  the 

production   of   the    New    Hebrides.      A 

stnoge  case  must  be  cited  from  Siam, 

1  gambling  -  tokens  some- 

■  have  permanently  acquired  in 

I  value    originally  temporarily 

I  in  pleasure. 

t  that  up  to  the  present. 


the  objects  discussed  are,  or- have  at  one 
time  been,  useful.  On  the  other  hand, 
articles  of  personal  adornment,  so  dear  to 


civilised  and  savage  man  alike,  have  also 
played  a  considerable  part  in  the  consti- 
tution of  currency. 

Feather  money  may  be  instanced,  and 
the  hair  taken  from  the  ears  of  flying 
foxes  in  New  Caledonia,  The  lower  jaws 
of  the  same  animal  used  to  "  raise  the 
wind "  in  Fiji ;  and  the  various  teeth 
found  u^ful  in  South  Pacific  isles  were 
probably  used  as  ornaments  in  the  first 
place.  Speaking  of  teeth,  among  the 
Bannock  Indians  the  canine  or  eye  teeth 
of  the  wapiti  deer  have 
the  current  value  of  twenty 
cents  apiece. 

Shells  are  universally 
used  as  ornaments  or 
money,  or  both.  Many 
are  circulated  quite  unpre-  xh*  lve-tbbih 
pared  in  any  way;  con-  odHEELx.tsm 
siderable  labour  may,  how-  ^^^  °^"  ^^ 
ever,  be  spent  upon  them,  nobth  A3ie«[c*i 
which  reaches  a  maximum  uh"w,  ^'a™ 
■in  the  case  of  beads  cut 
out  of  large  shells,  as  is  "  wampum." 
Strings  of  these  were  legalised  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1618,  and  they  are  still  made 
by  machinery  to  supply  native  races  in 
other  and  remoter  districts. 


^ 
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This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of 
how  glass  beads  came  to  play  such  a  part 
as  they  have  done  in  commerce,  particu- 
larly of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  Here 
may  still  be  found  original  Aggry  beads, 
simi^r  to  those  <of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
6F  the  Seventeenth  and  Nineteenth  Dynas- 
ties. These  beads  were  the  currency  of 
Arab  traders  wKo  had__  intercourse  with 
Egypt,  and  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards 
who  followed  imitated  the  beads,  which  are 
to  this  day  manufactured  in  Venice-  The 
natives  are  very  particular  as  to  the  details 
of  the  beads,  and  Colonel  Temple  mentions 
examples  which  have  been  cut  in  two  in 
order  that  it  might  be  seen  whether  the 
pattern  shown  on  the  ends  went  all  the 
way  through  the  beads. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that 
blue  popo  beads  of  similar  history  to  that 
of  the  Aggries  are  worth  more  than  their 
weight  in  gold  {over  £^  the  ounce)  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  that  the 
Venetian  bead-makers  are  quite  unable  to 
imitate  "'these  apparently  simple  bits  of 
blue  glass"  suffi- 
ciently well  as 
to  induce  the 
natives  to  accept 
them.  Itwill  not, 
rhaps 


obv 


thai 


kinds 


modern  beads 
made  to  pass  as 
currency  are 
actually  of  con- 
siderable value 
because  of  the 
high  cost  of  their 
production. 

Armlets  of 
shell  from  the 
Solomon  Isles 
may  merely  be 
made  for  ex- 
port ;    those   of 

plaited  fibre  in  Borneo  are  a  recognised 
curreccy.  The  "ring-money"  of  Bonny 
River  and  elsewhere  is  additionally 
interesting,  owing  to  its  being  a  survival 
of  the  old  Roman  and  European  bracelet, 


"  Wahpu 


or  armilla,  having  been  introduced  into 
Africa  by  the  Spaniards. 

Some  noteworthy  money  has  been  made 
of  silver.  Of 
this  the 
stamped  wire 
/annJ  of  Persia 
spread  to  the 
West  Coast  of 
India  at  least 
four  hundred 
years  ago;  and 
from  them  the 
"silver    fish-      ^^  ™-H»..-.c«-.    ■ 

hooks"  of  ji;s~i,'i"c",".'.';.i"n; 

Ceylon  are  de-  o'**"  -^  j'/w  •■  /arr-u ■■  /«■ 
ri.ed.  The  "-'•^iXV'Ki:'""' 
tamarind-seed, 

used  in  a  Burmese  game,  has  been  imitated 
in  the  precious  white  metal  and  become 
current,  while  small  bars  of  silver  are  bent 
double  and  stamped  for  circulation  in  Siam. 
Bank-notes  we  are  familiar  with  as  the 
highest  development  of  money ;  and, 
although  of  but  comparatively  recent 
introduction  into 
this  country, 
paper  money  was 
circulated  and  " 
its  advantages 
understood  in 
China  from 
A.D.  800-1400. 
Temporary 
currencies  of  the 
kind  have  been 
adopted  in  the 
Andamans,  ths 
Cocos  -  Keeling 
Islands,  and.  as 
no  one  needs  to 
be  reminded,  in 
the  justly  cele- 
brated siege  of 
Mafeking. 
^Acierc'lsLAMH ""'  '^''^    majority 

of  the  specimens 
from  which  the  photographs  illustrating 
this  article  were  taken*are  in  the  Pitt  Rivers 
Museum  at  Oxford,  and  thanks  are  due  to 
Mr.  Henry  Balfour  for  kind  permission  to 
use  the  pictures  here. 
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THE    empires    built    up    by    inlropiil  population,  anil  the  apathy  of  ihc  Home 

Englishmen  in  Canada    and   Aus-  (Jovernment,     Even   now    few    people   in 

tralia  are,   in  the  near  future,  to  have  a  England  realise  that  a  continuous  territory 

rival    in   Africa.     That    it   will  ever   eon-  in  Africa  nearly    as   large   as   Europe    is 

tribute     as     much     moral    and    material  British,  and  ibat  much  of  it  is  salubrious. 


slTcngth  to  the  Empire  as  thi 
is  doubtful ;  that  it  will   be 
either  is  almost  certain.     Its 
the. field  is  due  to  the  peculi; 
ation  of  tha  continent,  i 
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other  Iwo  The  Cape  Colony.  Natal,  Bechu  an  aland, 

icher  than  and  Rhodesia  wc  identify  as  English,  but, 

lateness  in  not  being  an  imaginative  people,  we  are 

r  configur-  slow  to  recognise  in  Zambesi  and  Nyasa- 

teeming  black  land    similar    possibilities.      Hence    the 
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healthiest,  most  fertile,  and  best-watered 
region  of  Africa  is  not  so  much  a  field  for 
settlement  as  a  domain  of  the  trader. 

No  other  province  of  the  Empire  has 
been  built  up  with  such  a  small  expendi- 
ture of  motley  and  life.  Its  historj-  began 
with  the  discoveries  of  Livingstone,  whose 
mighty  work  was  done  almost  single- 
handed.  His  journeys  along  the  hitherto 
unknown  waterways  enclosing  the  heart 
of  the  continent    suggested  to  European 


missionary  society;  the  first  commercial 
company  formed  to  develop  the  trade  of 
the  region  was  the  African  hakes  Corpor- 
ation, whose  headquarters  are  in  Glasgow. 
Out  of  these  small  beginnings  a  flourish- 
ing colon)'  has  been  matured. 

Its  great  difficulty  was  transport ;  and 
surely  never  before  has  a  British  settle- 
ment had  to  face  it  in  such  an  aggravated 
form  !  To  understand  it,  one  must  realise 
that,    to   all    intents    and    purposes,    the 


Plutal>TKS.JLOb.. 


THK  moi:th  <: 


statesmen  a  new  avenue  for  national 
expansion.  The  result  was  the  partition 
of  Africa  by  diplomacy,  a  ]irocess  which 
has  benefited  every  I'oiver  but  I'"ngland. 
Fortunately,  her  colonies  rest  on  tin- 
strong  right  arms  of  her  adventurous 
children  ;  and  liritish  Cenlral  Africa  is 
no  exception.  The  naliiiiialily  of  l.iviii;;- 
stone  perhaps  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
its  pioneers  were  -Scuts:  the  first  colfee- 
bush  in  Kyasalanil  was  jilanied  liy  Mr. 
Duncan,  of  Edinburgh ;  the  first  steam- 
boat on  the  lake  belonged  to  a  Sctntish 


coastline  of  t'entral  .Africa  is  the  waterway 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi 
to  the  north  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 
From  the  Indian  Ocean  it  is  distant  froirt 
four  hundred  to  eight  hundred  miles,  and 
the  coast  territory  belongs  to  Portugal. 
At  first  she  claimed  the  whole  of  the 
hinterland. and  initii-iXRg  paralysed  British 
tnide  by  her  fiscal  res'rictious  at  Kilimdn, 
oti  the  Kwa-Kwa.  forty  miles  north  of  the 
delta.  Nor  was  this  the  worst.  Produce 
and  European  goo<ls  were  carried  from 
the  Custom  House  in  lighters  or  dug-outs^ 
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to  a  iioiiit  on 

the  ri; 

er  which  \ 

al.lf  .ul-.i.-s 

(.     He 

e  cargoes 

(.-liargi-ii,  ami 

left  on 

a  san.ly  . 

OVCT  wliicli 

>-as  a  verit-      opened  for  Central  Africa.     The  presence 
were  dts-      of  two  Hritish  gnn-boais  on  the  river  was 

.lepression,      a  sisnificant    hint    t<)     Portugal    that    it 
was    intcr- 


Witli  the  .iiscoverj-  hy  'SU.  Rankin  ..f  a  a.lniirabl.- 
cliannel  in  tlie  bar  of  the  Chimle.  one  nl  l.ii,t;arii  in 
the  five  mouths  of  the  Zambesi,  a  new  ltu       Lakes   l.'or] 


ci-    of    the   African 
mjiiccl    ihe    \\-<m<' 
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Government  to  declare  the  territory  a 
British  Protectorate,  so  that  England 
controlled  the  waterway  formed  by  the 
Zambesi,  the  Shir^,  and  Lake  Nyasa, 
The  administrative  system  of  Nyasa  is 
a  triumph  of  empire-building,  inasmuch 
as  it  attained  the  maximum  of  result  with 
the  minimum  of  expenditure.  The  credit 
for  it  is  due  to  the  ability  of  Sir  Harry 
Johnston,   the  generosity  of  Mr.  Rhodes 


north,  the  whole  of  the  region  on  the 
north-east  and  west  was  given  to  Ger- 
many. There  is  thus  a  wedge  of  foreign 
territory  between  the  Soudan  and  British 
Central  Africa,  which  divides  the  British 
Empire  in  Africa  into  two  parts.  It  is 
a  source  of  weakness  which  is  only  just 
beginning  to  make  itself  felt.  Not  only 
does  it  render  the  Cape  to  Cairo  an  Anglo- 
■  German    undertaking,   but    the    waterway 


THE   VICTOR  I 


(who  added  ;^io,ooo  a  year  to  the  revenue 
until  the  colony  was  self-supporting),  and 
the  thriftiness  of  the  settlers.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  link  that  would  give  us 
unbroken  cheap  transport  from  Cairo  to 
Chinde.  a  distance  of  over  four  thousand 
miles,  is  not  ours.  This  is  Tanganyika, 
the  discovery  of  which  the  world  owes  to 
a  British  explorer.  At  the  ver>-  moment 
Mr.  Alfred  Sharpe,  having  signed  treaties 
with  all  the  chiefs  living  on  the  east 
coast,   hoisted   the'  Union    Jack   at   the 


from  Cairo  to  Chmde  also.  That  we  own 
the  south-west  shore  of  Tanganyika  is  due 
to  the  foresight  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  made 
it  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Chartered  Company's  territories. 

The  Zambesi  alone  drains  an  area  of 
not  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  square 
miles.  Lake  Nyasa  is  the  natural  high- 
way of  a  country  as  large  as  the  United 
Kingdom.  Unlike  our  West  African 
Empire,  this  vast  region  is  salubrious 
everywhere    except    on   the  coast.     It  is 
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nallv  a  scries  of  terraces,  whose  elevation  the  natives.  The  delta  of  the  Zarabni ! 
siiures  them  a  <.limate  as  suitable  to  so  well  watered,  and  the  sediment  broorfc 
l'lurij|icans  as   th'r   climate   of  Rhodesia,      down  bv  its  many  mouths  so   rich,  that : 


Til.'  f.rtililv  -if  ihr  ^..il  i-  I 
rii!.ii(s[,o>Ml.iliiirsas;ii:rn/ini 
denionsiraie.i  by  the  li.uks  anil  li.-r.ls  ,.f      An>l 


■ihinjr.      In  short,  4 
rmany.  and 
[ircidiice,  in  unlimited 
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quantities,  all  the  varied  products  of  tropical 
and  temperate  climes.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  Congo  State  and 


the  western  part  of  (iemian  I'.asl  Afric'' 
have  no  outlet  to  the  sea  exci'pt  liy  wav 
of  the  lakes.  Shire  and  Zambesi.  Heme 
there  is  a  transit  ^rad^^  whirh  is 
yearly  growing  more  profitable.  More- 
over, British  Central  Afrira  is  tlu-  home 
of  a  native  population  millions  sir.ing. 
That  British 


the  world  except  the  British  Empire. 
Now  that  English  capitalists  have  deigned 
to  cast  iheir  eye  on  the  undeveloped 
regions  of  His  Majesty's  do- 
minions, it  is  to  be  hoped  we 
shall  hear  le.ss  about  creating 
new  markets  and  more  about 
making  the  most  of  the  old. 
li  will  be  more  profitable, 
wilh  li«er  risks,  than  invest- 
ini-nis  in  foreign  countries. 

At  the  prt-sent  moment  the 
most  pressing  need  of  Ilritish 
Ci-niral  .Afrita  is  cheap  trans- 
port. When  the  great  water- 
ivay  from  the  Indian  Ocean  lo 
llu'  interior  was  freed  from 
luxation.  aiKl  given  a  new 
port  ai  nnn<lv.  the  Protec- 
torate advanced  rapidly,  so 
rapidly  indeed  that  it  has 
outstrijiped  its  trade  facibties. 
For,  like  the  St.  I.awrence 
h    !>eiu'trates    to    the  heart  <if 


Britisli      Xorlh     Aiiieri. 

'1.    the    Zambesi, 

Shire,    and    Nyasa    rou 

<■    is    not    perfect 

willniui    the    assistance 

of  the  engineer. 

In  the  l).miinioi].m!llio 

s  have  been  spent 

on    a    svsiem    •>(  canals 

uhich    makes   a 

navigablr    highway   froi 

ihe  Atlantic   lo 

capi 


1  1 


should  be 
shy  of  a  iiohl 
so  promising 
speaks  ba<f1y 
for  British 
enterprise. 
The  truth  is, 
until  lately 
British 
colonies 
were  n  n- 
popular. 
Frantic 
eflbrts  were 
made  to 
capturu  new 
markets,  and 
money  found 
for  every 
project  in 
every  part  of 
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,  a  ilislanto  <.f  ..v,t  tw- 
in C'L-ntral  Afriia.  cir 
il  t!i;il  the  cimiU'iUiiK 
Iways.  From  tin'  tnmi 
si  to  tlic  iiDrilicni  t-iiil  • 
is  thirteen  Ijiimlr.'.l  mi 
■,    th.' 


.•mnstam.-(.'s 
links  sh:ill 
:!i    ..f    the 


Tanf,Mnv 
hitmlr..'.i 


whei 


most    im- 

p  o  r  tan: 

tributan-   a 

the  Zambes, 

is    navigahir 

to  itsaooRc^ 

w  h  icb  i* 

Lake  Nym. 

This    fisc 

bodjafwmi 

i s   t  hre* 

hundred  ■! 

Rftj  Bikt 

long.  AtAk 

end   of'ft 

t  h  e  re  al 

a  n  o  thaE 

break  tM  4P 

line  of  <>■#' 

" ""  °' "' "'"'  municalii^'' 

for    betaoM 

it     a  n  A 

there   is  a    ponage    of  t«» 

1    ten    miles,  beyond   which 

eih'ht  hundred    miles  long. 

else  ill  our  African  Empiie 

are  imperative  ;  but  here  we  have 

if  communication   extending   for 


:r:=  r 

|...r..     «hi,-h  I 


I'lands  ;il 
itii'  jiinrtitiii 
III  th.-  Sliir.- 
:im]tl>i-Kii,>. 


M  a  t  ..  I.  . 


yUEEN  VICTORIA  '■  AT  aAToPK. 
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Ihirlci-ii  Iiimilnvl  milis  u(  wtiidi  only  two 
liiiiiilri'd  mill  sixi)-  il'-iiiiiml  laiul  airriage, 
Tlic*  \wn  liik.'s  Mill  ll..;il  iiiiy  slu])  that  was 
rviT  hiiill,  till-  rise  aiul  fall'  ol  tlif  tulc  is 
Jilmosi  iirijiir,vi,til,ir,  anil  tlu-R-  is  t-xc-l- 
Ifi.i    .nal    .loM'    to  It),,  slier.',  as  wvll  as 


Kliil 


<.{    I 


It  is  Ihu 


Al  [.ri-sciU,  laiiil  traiis[.cirl  is  can 

iiraily  all  ili.'  .■ali...  (lu-y  use  in  tli 
Fir.|iiriii  fiiravaiis  l.-av.-  Ka^c.Il,^';^  > 
ai  III.-  ii..rili  I'liil  ol  l.:ikr  Nva 
AI..T.-..rn,    al    llir    muiiI.    vud    of     l.aki 


lor 


■I'ai 


a.lr 


n,ls. 


I  I,;ikrsCi.v[>.irali(in,  Ici  i!ii-  cost 


fif  which  the  late  Mr.  Stevenson 
rontributed  jt+ooo  —  is  high, 
hi-allhy,  and  free  from  ilie 
tsetse  fly,  bullock- wagons  mighi 
he  employed  to  the  same  end — 
at  any  rate,  until  such  time  as 
the  railway  is  built.  The  siily- 
mile  portage  past  the  Murchi.son 
Rapids  is  also  worked  by  native 
.:arriers.  Some  ten  or  fiflcen 
(L-ars  ago  the  African  Lakej 
Corporation,  whose  achieve- 
ments   in    Central    Africa    can 


hardly  be  over-estimated, 
made  a  good  road  through 
till'  Shire  Mtghlanils  from 
Katunga,  below  the 
lataracts,  to  Matope.  bc- 
yimd  ihem  ;  and  over  this 
roail  huiKlrcds  of  loads  art' 
carried  every  week. 
Ihillock-cans  also  tiadc 
I'ciwien  these  two  stations 
and  Hlaniyrf.  the  com- 
nurcial  Ciipital  of  the  Pro- 
tect orate.  At  Chinde. 
I'ttini;  to  the  ^hallov>T..-:$ 
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of  the  stream,  goods  are  transhipped  from 
ocean  steamers  and  placed  on  bargt-s, 
wiiich  are   towed  up  the  river  by  light 


wheelers, 
specially 
built  for  the 
purpose.  The 
barges  arc 
not  towed 
astern,  but 
lashed  alon"- 


at  least  half  the  year  Katunga,  which 
miy  thirty  miles  from  Blantyre.  From 
s  c<;ntre  goo<ls  are  distributed  within  a 


fifteen  hun- 
<lrecl  miles, 
partly    by 


m  c  a  )i  s  of 
native 
carriers. 

It  will  thus 
be  readily 
seen  that 
Central 


up  as    many 


barges,    two 

on  each  side,  yHu  stkrn-whkfi.kr  ■■ 

carrying 

eighty  or  ninety  tons  of  cargo,  and    not 

drawing  more  than  t  ft.  d  in.  to  z  ft.  9  in. 

at  the  deepest  part.     Ail  the  year  round 

these  stcamer.<;  can  reach  Cliiromo,  and 


A  f  r 


„,!„  •■  ^,^  -iKni  connecting 

Chiromo, 
ityrc,  and   Malopo.     Mr.   Sharpe,  the 
successor    of    Sir    Harry   Johnston, 
its    out  in    a    n-ccnt    report   that    the 
otcdorati-  has  now  almost  reached  the 


UAMDAlji  ESTATE, 
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limit  of  production  and  export"  unless  an 
iron  road  is  laid  past  the  Murchison  Falls. 
As  early  as  1895  the  necessity  was  recog- 
nised, and  two  different  surveys  were  made 


;r  to   di; 
]!ut  thi 

turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeals  of  tlie 
colonists,  which  is  disheartening  when  they 
remember  what  they  have  done.  There 
are  only  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  white 
settlers  in  the  whole  of  Nyasaland.  They 
pay  their  way,  and  they  have  built  up  a 
staple  industry  in  coffee 
which  commands  the  high- 
est price  in  the  world's 
markets.  In  iSgSthc  total 
quantity  exported  was 
35otons;  iBgo,  1 1 10  tons; 
and  this  year  a  further 
increase  is  anticipated. 
Equally  gratifying  are  the 
trade  returns.  The  value 
of  the  imports  in  iSgo 
was  more  than  double  that 
of  the  previous  year,  and 
it  did  not  include  the 
transit  trade  with  Northern 
Rhodesia,  German  East 
Africa,  and  the  Congo 
State.  Apparently,  thrifty 
administration  and  pro- 
gress in  the  teeth  of  ex 
culties  arc  not  passports  to  the  favour  of 
the  Home  Government.  Had  the  Pro- 
tectorate   been    the    scene   of    long    and 


costly  campaigns  it  would  have  beea 
given  its  little  railway  long  ago.  As- 
it  is,  Lord  Cranborne  has  declined  to- 
commit  the  Government  to  assisting  the 
scheme  by  a  three  per  cent. 
guarantee.  A  few  years  ago 
the  cost  would  have  been 
;^7  0,000  or  ^80,000 ;  now, 
owing  to  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  materials,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  about  £1 30,000. 

That  the  line  will  be  built 
is  certain,  and  that  it  will  be 
a  success   equally   so.       How 
.  ',^-:  could  it  be  otherwise,  indeed, 

■TWE,'        when  it  is  bound   to   supply 
^  the      missing     link      in      the 

magnificent  route  to  the 
heart  of  the  African  Conti- 
Here  is  a  chance  for 
British  capital,  which  has  built 
up  the  railway  system  of 
the  United  States,  to  aid  in  developing 
1  Jiritish  colony  at 
a  profit.  The  present  system  of  trans- 
port has  completely  broken  down. 
There  is  a  hopeless  block  on  the  river 
Shir6.  Last  November,  at  Chiromo  and 
Katunga,  a  hundred  thousand  loads  of 
goods  were  awaiting  transport  to  Blantyne, 


:eptional    diffi- 


and  by  April  the  number  had  increased 
rather  than  diminished,  owing  to  the  rainy 
season-  Not  only  is  this  state  of  things- 
bad    for    trade  ;    it    hampers    the   coffee 
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intlustry.  ^lorc  thar.  a  year  ago  the  whole 
of  the  available  labour  supjily  of  the  I*ro- 
tcctorate,  instead  of  working  with  their 
ivdiuU  tm  the  plantations,  was  engaged  in 
IraiiHporting  loads  on  their  heads  ;  hence 
it  is  viiry  certain  that,  as  usual.  Englishmen 
will  do  for  themselves  what  in  other 
countries  is  left  to  the  (Jovcmment. 

Tint  ini[)ortance  of  the  waterway  may  be 
itstimated  from  the  fact  that  already  it 
floatH    ships -of- war.      Nyasaland  is   thus 


system,"  and  was  conveyed  from  Katanga 
to  Fort  Johnston,  a  distance  of  150  miles, 
entirely  by  native  porters.  It  is  armed 
with  quick-firing  and  machine  guns,  and  is 
manned  by  four  officers  and  a  native  crew, 
and  is  the  finest  boat  on  an  African 
lake. 

The  Zambesi  beyond  the  Shiri  is 
navigable  only  in  a  limited  sense.  Its 
course  is  broken  by  cataracts,  which  are 
due  to  the  terrace-!ikc  formation  of  the 


:>r  tho   few  inl;ii 
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1 1  lountrii's 


;   of  ihc 
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y  four  ships  all 
told,  liul  llu'v  havr  111.  connfctioii  with  the 
East  .-Xfriian  Squadron.  I'hey  are  the 
priipiTty  of  Ny:is;duiid.  One  light  draught 
iHiat  is  miiinliiiiu'd  on  tin-  Lppor  Shire: 
llirri-  targft  vi'ssels  are  maim:iini-d  i>n  the 
lakf,  1  iiviOqiiarit-rs  art-  al  Fort  Johnsum, 
which  is  silitaU-il  wIkt,>  llie  Shire  onu-rg.s 
iVoin  Nyasii,  The  Luesi  addition  lo  tht- 
tU'i't  is  tin-  (hf-HMinr.  a  twin  -  screw 
sloanicriif  about  a  lhous;nui-horse  powt-r. 
It  was  Iniilt  at  tmenwich  on  the  "  plale 


interior  of  the  continent.  Of  these  the 
most  famous  are  the  glorious  rainbow- 
marked  \'ictoria  Falls,  which  are  more 
beautiful  than  Niagara  and  twice  as  high, 
with  an  etjuai  volume  of  water — at  any  rate. 
in  the  rainy  season.  Another  magnificent 
obstacle  to  navigation  in  the  Zambesi  is. 
the  Kariba  Ciorge.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  rivef  will  play  an  important  part 
in  the  growlh  of  Northern  Rhotlosia  when 
it  becomes  one  of  the  granaries  and 
grazing- grounds  of  the  Kntpire.  When  the 
British  capitalist  ceases  to  folio n- phantom 
goKl-mines,  and    gives  up  his  mind    to 
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healthier  developments,  great  things  may 
be  hoped  of  Central  Africa.  Or  is  it  true, 
as  a  shrewd  Canadian  has  recently  pointed 


by  the  best  American  brands,  cotton, 
tea  and  sugar,  rice,  grain,  copra,  oil, 
seeds,  and  ever>'  known  tropical  fruit,  it 
is  obvious  that 
opportunities  for 
safe  investment 
will   be.  prncticalty 


dU 


the 


reason  uliy  (lie  vast 
(]uanlitii;s  of  calico 
used  in  Central 
Africa  comi\  not 
from  ^lancliirster, 
hut  from  Honiliay. 
Tli.-y    ini^ht    also 

s  of  the  great 
(jf     llie 


waterv 


fu 


,  which  is. 


out,  that  the  British  capitali 
to  speculate  with  his  nioui'v 
American,  he  no  longer  c 
industries.  Sliould  this 
indeed,  the  leadership  of  1 
world  is  likely  soon 
to   be  a    thing 


liestined  to  tap 
the  trade  of  Africa 
from  the  Zambesi 
>r  not  only  is  there  a  line  of 
riiuniiig  in  a  north-westerly 
idan.    which     imly 


ihi- 


to 


makr 


con- 


thc    past. 


It 


however,  only  part 
of  the  truth.  That 
such  a  tendency 
has  been  marked 
for  some  years  is 
■.mdeniable,  hut  it 
is  finding  a  cor- 
rective in  the 
fierce  competition 
of  (Germany  and 
the  United  States. 
When  British 
Central  Africa  can 
produce  the  finest 

"coffee  in  the 
market,    unlimited 

.quantities  of  rub- 
ber, tobacco  of  a 
quality  un  su  rpassc  d 
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east  and  west  of  it.  Between  Albert 
Njanza  and  British  East  Africa  is  Victoria 
Nyanza.  West  of  the  south  end  of 
Tanganj'ika  is  Lake  Mucro.  West  of 
Nyasa  is  Lake  Bangwcolo.  When 
engineering  skill  has  supplied  tho  links, 
the  Zambesi  -  Shire  -  Nyasa  -  Tanganyika- 
Albert  Nj'aiiza  waterway  will  be, as  it  were,  a 
navigable  river  witb  navigable  branches.  If 
British  interests  in  this  magnificent  system 


There  is  nothing  in  ivory  that  p 
motes  slavery,  nor  is  slavery  i 
creation  of  the  Arab.  He  merely  til 
advantage  of  an  existing  institob 
in  obedience  to  the  law  of  supply  i; 
demand.  Europe  takes  all  the  ivory  il 
Africa  can  give  her,  and  unless  it  is  tni 
ported  to  the  coast  by  slaves,  it  ■ 
never  reach  the  markets  of  the  »w 
at    all.      Hence     the      JeveJopmeni  • 


are  prnpcrly  jmsliwi,  ibe  wboli-  of  thi' 
trade  that  now  cenlres  at  Ujiji,  and  is 
triim  there  borne  overland,  will  tind  lis 
way  to  Chinde. 

The  slave  trade  of  ("rniral  Africa  is  a 
line  subject  for  thL'  i-lo(]uence  of  free- 
lii)ni  Ikitons  with  niort:  sentimentality 
than  common -.sense.  They  waiit  it  done 
awity  with  by  force  of  arms,  to  render  the 
lJo^s^■ssi(>n  of  ivory  carried  by  slaves  illegal, 
to  rout  out  the  Arab  dealer.  Tlley  forget 
that  he  is  driven  to  f.irceil  labour  because 
he    has    no    other    )ncans    of    transport. 


Ceniral  .Afriea's  water  system  i:i  cz 
riage  is  destined  to  do  more  for  ti 
destriLciion  of  the  slav<:  trade  than  K 
other  factor  of  civilisation.  U  is  alrA 
at  an  end  in  the  I'rotcctoratt-,  1k;i:jb 
legitimate  trade  has  taken  its  place;  a 
the  same  will  be  true  of  the  regions  « 
and  west  of  Tanganyika  the  moiw 
cheap  carriage,  capital,  and  son 
business  principles  utiitn  in  developi 
them.  As  a  civilising  ageiicv  in  Mrc 
the  great  waterway  of  the  future  tab 
first  place. 


tCbe  iSnglteb  JUusttateb  ^agasine* 
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CARCASSONNE, 

THE    FORTRESS     CITY    OF    THE    PYRENEES. 

By    A.    HUGH    FISHER. 

With  Drawings  by  the  Author. 


\  we  leave  behind  us  the  railway  and 
the  modem  town,  and  walk  across 
Id  stone  bridge,  the  **  Pont  Vieux," 
ts  round-headed  arches  which  have 
1^  the  river  Aude  for  seven  hundred 
the  ancient  city  of  Carcassonne 
in  front  of  us,  a  circlet  of  towers 
alls  following  the  curves  of  the  hill 
which  they  are  built.  To  our  right 
in  see  the  Pyrenees  in  the  distance, 
snowclad  peaks  shining  in  the  morn- 
iQlight. 

Ii8  B.C.  was  founded  the  Roman 
jr  .of  Narbo  Martins,  on  the  site  of 
npsent  town  of  Narbonne.  It  became 
Oe  a  place  of  great  importance,  and 
the  border  of  the  Pyrenees  posts 
•oon  established  to  protect  the  passes 
Spain  and  to  command  the  riverways. 
icusonne  was  one  of  these  fortified 
,  and  in  70  b.c.  Avas  added  to  the 
er  of  important  cities,  though  little 
wrn  of  this  period  of  its  history.  It 
seized  by  the  Franks  in  350,  and 
y  after  recaptured  by  the  Romans. 
6  Thtodoric,  King  of  the  Visigoths, 
[^aicassonne,  and  retained  possession 
Vf  the  terms  he  made  with  Rome  in 

on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  fortifi- 
is  the  Visigoths  noAv  raised  the 
or  walls  of  the  city.  On  the  plan 
I  oval  slightly  depressed  upon  the 
m  side,  these  walls  were  furnished 
tiervals  with  towers,  round  Avithout 
quared  off  on  the  side  of  the  town, 
oined  together  by  tall  curtain-walls. 
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These  towers  were  built  with  squared 
stones,  divided  at  intervals  by  layers  of 
flat  red  bricks. 

In  508  Clovis  laid  siege  to  Carcassonne, 
but  failed  to  take  it.  In  587  Gontran, 
King  of  the  Burgundians,  sent  an  army, 
which  also  failed  to  seize  the  town  ;  but 
the  next  year  Carcassonne  opened  its 
gates  to  one  of  Gontran's  followers,  a 
Duke  of  Toulouse.  Soon  afterwards  it 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths, 
until  the  ]Moors  overran  the  land  and 
turned  them  out. 

Abderrahman's  ^loslem  horsemen  rode 
at  their  will  from  Narbonne  to  Bordeaux 
and  devastated  the  country,  till  Charles 
Martel  gave  the  decisive  and  final  check 
to  Arab  conquest  in  Western  Europe  in 
732.  At  the  battle  of  Tours  he  rescued 
Christendom  from  Islam,  and  re-estab- 
lished the  old  superiority  of  the  Indo- 
European  family.  It  was  probably  some 
time  yet  before  the  Moors  were  driven 
from  Carcassonne,  and  the  story  goes  that 
it  was  finally  surrendered  to  Charlemagne 
by  an  old  Saracen  woman  after  a  siege  of 
several  years. 

Just  outside  one  of  the  chief  gates 
of  the  city — the  Narbonne  gateway — 
stands  the  colossal  bust  shown  in  our 
Illustration.  Time  and  weather  have 
wellnigh  obliterated  all  details,  and  on 
dull  days  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out  the 
features  at  all.  When  the  sun  shines, 
however,  the  huge  block  of  grey  stone 
seems  to  take  form  and  shape,  and  across 
the  broad  face,  though  the  mouth  has  long 
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sinc<*  been  worn  away,  spreads  an  unmis- 
takable sniilc. 

Dame  Carcas's  slon-  is  well  told  by 
Pr'>s[n;r  Mt-riniiie,  and  this  is  the  legend 
iif  ihe  old  Saracen  lady  who  outwitted  an 
armv.  Charlemagne  had  been  besieging 
Cari-assonne  for  some  years.  His  valiant 
kni^'lits  had  vainly  tried  to  plant  their 
banners  on  its  wallK.  Vet  all  the  time  the 
entire  garrison  consisted  of  one  old  Saracen 
woman  called  Carcas.  She,  however,  ran 
fntni  one  tower  to  another  with  such  cx- 
trem<;  agilit}'.  letting  fly  an  arrow  from  one 
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besiegers'  scheme,  She  threw  int 
moat  a  pig  gorged  with  com,  ai 
French,  concluding  that  the  ganuc 
abundance  of  provibiuns,  decided  tc 
the  siege.  They  would,  indeed, 
actually  abandoned  the  toivn  if  one 
towers  had  not  inclined  before  C 
magne,  saluting  him  as  if  to  do  h< 
to  the  Emperor  of  the  West.  And 
tell  you,  the  bust  of  Dame  Carcas  is 
to  this  day,  with  a  bland  smile  for  al 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  her  story. 

Narbonne  and  Carcassonne  n-ere  i 
to  the  Duchy  ofToulouse  from  781  b 
and  in  845  the  whole  of  I.anguedc 
divided  between  the  sons  of  Loi 
Debonnaire,  Carcassonne  falling  to 
d'Aiiuitaine.  Between  the  time  ■ 
occupation  by  the  Visi>fulhs  and  th 
of  the  eleventh  century  there  a: 
ctTtain  traceajjf  buiMin(r,  either  abo 
city  or  the  ranijiarts.  At  the  close  < 
ei'vetiili  centur>',  however,  and  licgi 
of  the  twelfth,  important  works 
carried  out — notably,  the  building  ( 
nave  of  St,  Nazaire,  the  wonik-rful  fo 

Tbc  casile  was  probably  built 
1130,  and  the  ramparts  of  the  Visi 
ri'|iairid  at  the  same  time.  Certain 
ca-illi-  toners,  by  tlioir  construction 
the  capitals  of  the  little  marble  co. 
which  serve  for  mullions  in  the  d 
windows,  bel.mg  to  the  first  half  ( 
tnelllb  century.  Siwn  after  this  can 
disastrous  period  of  the  heresy  o 
'■  Albigeois,"  the  powerful  sect  ' 
attacked  the  Church.  In  the  sou 
nriv  doctrines  were  widely  emb 
by  thf  upiRT.  the  middle,  and  the 
classes  of  the  people,  and  made 
profjress  that  in  1108  Pope  Innncen 
decidiril  til  make  a  new  crusade, 
gathered  t<igether  at  Lyon  a  large 
under  Simon  de  Montfort.  The  fir« 
to  111-  attacked  was  Keziers,  and  a 
inhabiiaiUs  refused  to  surrender. 
cilv  was  burnt  and  every  <ine  of 
slaughtered.  Marching  from  this  chi 
iiiassacri-  to  Carcassonne,  the  cms 
iri>-d  to  take  it  by  treachery.  \\\ 
accustomed  to  look  upon  Simon  de  3 
fort    as    in    simie    sort   a   hero,    but 
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behaviour  on  this  occasion  was  hardly 
creditable.  Enticing  the  Vicomte  Ray- 
mond-Roger out  to  discuss  terms  of  an 
honourable  capitulation,  he  seized  that 
gentleman  and  got  the  garrison  of  the 
city  to  surrender  at  discretion  in 
the  hope  of  ransoming  their 
leader.  The  people  were  exiled 
and  Raymond-  Roger  thrown  into 
a  dungeon  under  one  of  the 
towers,  where  he  died  in 
November  1 209.  His  rival  now 
caused  himself  to  be  declared 
Lord  of  B^ziers,  of  Carcassonne, 
and  of  De  Rasez. 

Now  the  Vicomte  Raymond- 
Roger  had  left  a  son,  Raymond 
de  Trincavei;  who  had  been 
placed  as  a  two-year-old  babe  in 
the  hands  of  the  Count  de  Foi.x  ; 
and  when  he  grew  up,  in  1140, 
he  got  together  an  army,  and 
made  a  determined  effort  to  reconquer 
his  lands.  Many  towns  and  castles 
revolted  in  his  favour,  and  the  suburbs 
which  had  grown  up  outside  the  nails 
of  Carcassonne  opened  their  doors 
to  him.  The  city  itself,  however,  was 
well  provisioned,  and  held  out  against 
him  till  the  arrival  of  help  from  Louis  IX. 
The  Seneschal,  Guiilaume  des  Ormes,  who 
held  the  town  for  the  King,  sent  a  detailed 
account  of  this  siege  to  Blanche,  the 
Queen-Mother,  and  this  document  fully 
explains  the  arrangements  for  attack  and 
defence.  The  ramparts  had  neither  the 
extent  nor  the  strength  which  were  shortly 
to  be  given  them  by  Louis  IX.  and  Philippe 
le  Hardi.  According  to  this  account  of 
the  siege,  Raymond  de  Trincavei  took 
the  faubourg  which  was  "Ante  portam 
Tolosae,"  which  is  no  other  than  the 
present  Porte  de  I'Aude.  The  besiegers 
had  come  from  the  south  (from  Limoux), 
and  the  " Vieux  Pont"  was  already  standing, 
though  it  was  improved  under  St.  Louis 
and  Philippe  le  Hardi. 

Now  Raymond  knew  that  the  knights 
coming  to  help  the  city  could  only  cross 
the  river  by  this  bridge  ;  so  he  held  it,  and 
tried  to  cut  all  communication  between 
the  city  and  the  left  bank.  Before  leaving 
the  faubourg  to  the  besiegers,  the  defenders 


of  the  town  had  managed  to  cany  within 
the  walls  a  huge  quantity  of  wood,  which 
was  a  great  help  to  them. 

The  Vicomte  now  made  a  simultaneous 
attack  upon  all  the  gates  of  the  city — i.e.. 


P.'\|.' 


at  four  different  points — and  protected  his 
camp,  which  was  in  rather  a  bad  position 
between  the  river  and  the  town,  with  such 
a  large  number  of  crossbowmen  that  no 
one  could  leave  the  city  without  being 
wounded.  Soon  he  brought  up  a 
"  mangonel  "  (a  machine  for  hurling 
stones)  before  the  gate  of  the  castle. 
The  besieged,  on  their  side,  within  the 
walls  of  the  barbacan,  raised  another 
sort  of  stone -throwing  machine  called  a 
"  pierri^re  turque,"  which  broke  up  the 
mangonel. 

Next  the  besiegers  began  undermining 
the  Narbonne  Gateway,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  city,  starting  the  passage  of  the 
mine  from  within  the  houses  of  tha 
faubourg,  which  almost  touched  the  walls 
on  this  side.  The  mines  were  propped 
and  shored  up  with  wood,  and  when  fired, 
a  good  piece  of  the  defences  of  the 
barbacan  came  crashing  down.  But  the 
besieged  had  also  been  mining  to  stop  the 
progress  of  their  burrowing  enemies,  and 
at  the  same  time  fearlessly  exposed  them- 
selves to  danger  while  repairing  the  stand- 
ing half  of  the  barbacan.  At  the  two 
chief  points  of  attack,  the  men  of  the 
Vicomte  burrowed  away  with  a  frenzied 
activity,  and  one  mine  was  no  sooner  fired 
than  other  passages  were  begun. 
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Besides  all  this,  while  the  besiegers 
were  hammering  at  the  castle  barbacan 
on  the  one  side,  and  destroying  the 
Narbonne    Gateway   on    the    other,    they 


the  Gate  of  Rodez,  on  the  other  side  of 

the  city. 

TTiere    were   now   serious   breaches    in 

different  parts  of  the  walls,  and  Trincavel, 
fearing  every  moment  to  see 
a  relief  party  coming  from 
the  north,  decided  to  make  a 
genera!  assault.  His  men 
were  repulsed  '.vith  heavy  loss, 
and  four  days  later,  hearing 
of  the  near  approach  of  the 
relieving  army,  he  raised  the 
siege,  spitefully  burning  the 
churches  of  the  faubourg 
while  his  men  marched  aw  ay. 
had  H-ithstooil 
Raymond    de 


the    Vicomte    Rayn 
Trincavel      for      to- 


days 


.-alls 


had 


broke  through  the  Hces  and  opened  a 
furious  assault  upon  part  of  the  walls 
jultinif  out  between  the  bishop's  house 
and  the  church.  Whole  companies  of 
Trincavel's  men  came  hurrying  up.  The 
mines  reached  the  foundation  of  the  wall 
of  the  Visigoths,  and  when  the  wood  in 
thfir  passages  was  fired,  the  stifling  din  of 
the  assault  made  more  terrible  by  a  heavy 
rmnbliug  in  the  sky.  as  if  the  old  war- 
gods  were  growling  their  enjoyment  of  the 
fray,  about  sixty  feet  of  the  ramparts  came 
thundering  to  the  ground,  carrying  with  it 
besiegers  and  besieged.  Then  leapt  the 
men  of  Trincavel  into  the  breach ;  but 
their  foes,  retreating  a  little  space,  pro- 
tected themselves  so  deftly  with  palisadei 
and  •' bretilches"  (small  wooden  hutches 
ready  for  the  purpose)  that  the  advance 
was  checked.  At  the  same  time,  mines 
and  countennincs  were  pushed  hard  before 


suffered  much  damage,  and 
on  Louis  IX. 's  arrival  that 
monarch  realised  the  immense 
importance  of  its  position, 
and  determined  to  make  of 
it  an  impregnable  fortress. 
He  began  at  once  important 
building  operations.  He 
razed  to  the  ground  the 
remains  of  the  faubourgs, 
1  cleared    the    space    between 

the  citv  and  the  bridge,  and 
at  once  erected  the  whole 
outer  wall  that  we  see  to-day,  in  order  to 
protect  himself  from  all  sides,  and  to 
allow  of  improving  the  interior  defences 
at  leisure. 

was  henceforth  definitely 
i  to  the  crown,  like  the  rest  of  the 
o  which  the  Montforts  had  laid 
ifter  the  Albigensian  War.  The 
of  the  faubourgs  led  to  the 
building  of  the  lower  town  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  which  is  now  of  con- 
siderable size,  with  nearly  30,000  inhabit- 
ants, surrounded  by  shady  boulevards.  It 
was  built  upon  a  regular  plan,  with  streets 
crossed  at  right  angles,  a  "  place  "  in  the 
middle,  and  t«'o  churches. 

Louis  IX.  built  the  huge  circular  defence 
to-day  called  the  "  Barbacan,"  in  place 
of  the  one  which  h^d  commanded  the 
destroyed  faubourg,  and  joined  this  bar- 
bacan   to    the     castle    by    well-armnged 
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t'atnpans.  His  work  was  continued  by 
Philippe  le  Hardi  at  the  time  of  the  war 
with  the  King  of  Aragon,  when  he  used 
Carcassonne  as  the  centre  of  his  operations. 
In  place  of  the  former  N'arbonne  Gateway 
he  built  the  present  entrance  of  that  name, 
with  the  Tour  du  Tr^sau,  as  well  as  six 
towers  cm  the  west-south-west,  and  the 
intervening  curtain  -  walls  to  command 
more  surely  the  valley  of  the  Aude.  This 
left  a  large  sptace  between  the  new  walls 
and  the  western  facade  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Nazaire.  This  fa9ade  is 
just  a-thick  wall,  without  any  opening  in 
the  lower  part.  It  dominated  the  ^'isigoth 
rampart  and  increased  its  strength  at  this 
important  point,  but  after  the  construction 
of  Philippe  le  Hardi's  new  towers  its 
battlements  were  useless.  Since  then  no 
further  defences  have  been  undertaken,  and 
even  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  made 
the  whole  of  Languedoc  submit  to  him  in 
1355,  contented  himself  with  burning  a 
large  part  of  the  lower  town  across  the 
river,  and  left  Carcassonne  without  ventur- 
ing to  besiege  it. 

During  all  the  troublous  times  of  the 
Middle  Ages — the  ravages  of  wandering 
troops  of  soldiers  and  freebooters,  the 
religious  wars  which  deluged  with  blood 
the  whole  district,  the  revolt  of  ^lont- 
morency,  and  the  con- 
spiracy of  Cinq- Mars- 
its  walls  were  never 
again  attacked ;  it  was 
considered  impreg- 
nable. 

The  chief  gate, 
called  the  Narbonne 
Gateway,  opens  from 
the  eastern  side.  It 
is  the  only  one  avail- 
able for  wagons  or 
carts,  and  is  defended 
by  a  moat  and  a  bar- 
bacan  furnished  with 
loopholes  and  a  cren- 
elated battlement  with 
flagged  "chemin  de  ronde."  The  entrance 
ii  slanting,  in  such  a  way  as  to  hide  the 
gate  of  the  main  entrance.  In  front, 
riding  on  the  bridge,  which  was  once  com- 
posed of  two  movable  wooden  platforms, 


is  a  chAtelet,  which  can  be  shut  ofi 
altogether  from  the  barbacan. 

From  the  outer  side  the  two  great 
towers,  between  which  the  door  opens,  are 
reinforced  by  bees,  a  kind  of  spur,  meant 
to  keep  assailants  out  where  they  could  be 
seen,  to  cause  the  merry  battering-ram  to 
swer\-e  aside,  or  to  present  a  greater 
thickness  of  masonry  to  possible  mines. 

The  entrance  ivas  first  closed  by  a 
chain.  The  attachments  are  still  in  their 
places.  This  was  intended  to  stop  advan- 
cing horses,  A  machicolation  protects  the 
first  portcullis  and  the  first  barred  wooden. 
gate ;  in  the  arch  is  a  second  machicolation, 
and  then  a  third  before  the  second  port- 
cullis. No  easy  matter  to  get  over  all  these 
obstacles,  but  in  war-time  the  entrance  was 
defended  with  stiil  greater  thoroughness. 

Above  the  arch  of  the  gateway,  on  each 
side  of  the  niche  occupied  by  the  statue 
of  the  Virgin,  are  three  grooves,  and  above 
the  niche  are  three  deep  square  holes 
made  to  hold  pieces  of  wood,  which 
together  made  a  strong  projection.  To 
this  was  attached  a  sort  of  shed,  at  the 
same  time  protecting  the  niche  and  any 
guards  stationed  there.  .\  little  way  above 
the  position  of  this  wooden  shed  can  still 
be  seen,  upon  the  sides  of  the  two  towers, 
four  holes  made  nt  the    same    level.     In 


broad    stone- 
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them  were  fixed  the  stays  for  the  floor  o( 
the  second  machicolation.  A  fifth  hole  a 
little  above  the  last  served  to  receive  a 
movable  piece  of  timber  meant  to  stave 
off  from  the  besieged  missiles  thrown  up 
from  below. 
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There  was  no  communication  between 
the  towers  and  these  outer  machicolations, 
except  by  an  opening  made  at  tlie  second 
storey,  and  by  ladders,  so  that  they  could 
(|uite  easily  be  entirely  shut  off.  These 
wooden  affairs 
were  protected 
mantlets 
reed  with 
long  slits.  An 
assailant,  to  be 
able  to  reach  the 
first  portiullis 
then,  had  to  face 

d  missiles 
thrown  from 
these  machico- 
lations. This 
was  not  all,  for 
in  war-time  the 


lops  ofthe  toners 
were  furnished  with  slill  more  projecting 
wooden  erections,  called  "hoiirds."  The 
holes  made  to  take  the  joists  su])porling 
them  are  all  intact,  and  so  arranged  that 
from  within  one  could,  in  a  ver}'  short 
time,  put  up  such  wooden  frames,  of  which 
the  temporary  covering  was  continuous 
with  the  fixed  roof  of  the  lower. 

It  can  easily  be  understood  that  from 
the  battlements  and  loojihules  alone  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  numerous  and  hardy 
assailants,  protected  by  armour  and  also 
by  "chats"  (a  kind  of  cart  covered  with 
skins  on  wooden  frames),  from  uniler- 
mining  the  bases  of  the  towers. 

1 11  spite  of  the  strong  slope  with  which  the 
h>ophoies  were  cut,  it  is  impossible  to  see  to 
the  foot  of  the  towers  or  curtain -walls,  and 
CMCpt  by  thrusting  the  body  half  outside, 
one  could  not  take  aim  from  the  embrasures 
at  an  object  jilaeed  immediately  below  at 
till-  foot  of  the  scarp.  It  was  necessary, 
ibi-n.  to  throw  out  these  extra  defences, 
covered  and  strong  enough  to  iUlow  a 
number  of  defenders  to  rain  scones  or 
oth.-r  missiles  up<m  the  attacking  jiariv 
just  underneath.  .\i  imlinary  tmies  thesis 
wiodrn  projecllons  were  not  |>ut  oui,  and 
in  ihe  upper  tlours  of  the  lowers  Ihe 
emiirasures  were    furnislu-d   witii   shutters 


in  two  iron  hooks.  In  the  tower  catlc 
the  Tower  of  the  Visigoths  arc  stOD 
brackets,  which  I  suppose  to  have  serro 
the  same  purpose.  These  shutters  allows 
those  within  to  look  down  without  bctnj 
seen,  and  were  also  a  protection  agaim 
wind  and  rain,  and  at  Carcassonne  dieie  i 
always  a  wind. 

When  the  "  hourds  "  were  put  up,  thei 
shutters  were  easily  removable,  and  the 
the  opening  served  as  a  way  in  and  n 
from  the  chemin  de  ronde  or  the  ioM 
of  the  towers. 

I  confess  that  1  have  my  doubts'as  k 
the  wisdom  of  the  extent  to  which  th 
restoration  of  Carcassonne  is  being  earned 
and  a  strange  dread  haunts  me  that  tb 
people  who  .must  needs  kill  a  live  bull  in  i 
recent  perfonnancc  of  "  Carmen  "  in  ih 
amphitheatre  at  Nimes,  will  not  be  saiii 
fied  with  tlieir  restoration  at  Carcassonn 
till  tiny  have  a  military' spectacle  of  th 
storming  of  the  barbacan  on  Sundays  um 
rOte-days,  and  the  dear  old  towers  sittia) 
there  like  a  group  of  decayed  ;Tods  hi 
forced  by  the  exigent  intellectual  ism  o 
ibis  later  age  to  act  as  mummers  for  it 
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fur  shed  w  th  a  ell  n  add  on  to  e  en  h  nt;  els 
nc  e  san  lo  make  t  pnss  ble  to  hu  il  en  IT 
from  the  adjacent  defences  n  cas  het.e  shoul  1 
ba  c  be  n  aken  bj  the  encn  \n  un  1  (,t  und 
passage  from  some  of  the  c  to  s  1  d  to  the 
mtenor  of  the  c  t 

I  he    ({uardan    of  the       ri  T  -i  ons     Mon    e 
Cal  a  ni,ht  n  ern  1  tl     fellou       ho    s  a 

rea  1         th  h  s  ke  s  to  take  the      s  or  along 

chem  n  de  rondes         th  h  s  dog  Ta  I  ou 

\\  th  n  he  alls  th  s  old  c  t  s  crowded  m  h 
narr  no  s  cobl  led  tortu  us  st  c  Is  of  o  Id 
shaped  r  d  1 1  d  ho  ses  jostl  ng  togeth  The  e 
are  man  (juajiit  1  ttle  b  ti  of  garden  too  w  th  n 
the  alls  bra  e  nhen  I  saw  them  m  the  flush  ng 
rad  ance  of  peach  bio  snm 

The  asiie  s  a  great  square  bu  Id  ng  Ranked 
b>  round  to  CTS  f  ll  c  twelfth  centur  on  the 
h  ghest  ground  of  the  c  t)  and  reached  t  a 
narr  »  crooked  street  f  on  the  Na  bonne  Galcwa\ 
It  s  protect  d  on  the  c  H  s  Je  b  a  fine  sera 
crcula  Larbacan  an  1  on  three  s  Ics  by  a  moat 
n  h  Jt.  the  Jouitl  looks  out  o  i.  1  c  st  pa  arp 
fac  ng  the  r   er      W  ih  n  s  a  spacious  coun>ard 
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surrounded  with  modern  buildings  which 
have  baen  erected  against  the  towers  and 
the  curtain-walls,  and  the  whole  castle  is 
now  used  as  a  barrack. 

From  here  an  alley  leads  to  the  chief 
glory  of  Carcassonne — the  Church  of 
St.  Nazaire.  It  is  half  Romanesque  and 
half  Gothic.  The  nave,  as  we  now  see 
it,  was  probably  finished  by  the  year  i  loo. 
The  side  aisles  are  built  with  round  arches, 
but  the  difficulty  of  vaulting  the  nave  itself 
forced  on  the  architects  the  introduction 
of  the  pointed  arch.  As  the  western  end 
was  simple  fortress-wall,  and  as  no  attempt 
was  made  to  pierce  for  the  introduction  of 


light,  the  effect  before  the  rebutldmt  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  church  must  have  been 
rather  gloomy.  Fergusson  speaks  of  the 
nave  as  "a  tentative  example  of  a  ru<ie  age," 
and  certainly  the  decoration  of  the  capitals 
is  rude  and  fantastic  enough.  They  are 
very  various  in  their  motives,  and  grotesque 
animal  forms  are  frequently  introduced. 

When  Bishop  Pierre  de  Roquefort 
puiled  down  the  Romanesque  choir  and 
transepts  in  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  he  raised  his  Gothic  work 
upon  the  original  plan,  and  thus  gave  his 
church  an  arrangement  of  peculiar  dis- 
tinction. VioUet-le-Duc  justly  speaks  of 
it  as  a  "  chef-d'ceuvre  d'^l^gance  et  de 
richesse."  It  abounds  in  decoration,  the 
carving  is  extremely  good,  and  the  stained 
glass  is  magnificent,  both  in  colour  and 
composition.      There  is  a  gorgeous   rose 


window  in  each  of  the  two  transepts,  and 
the  blues  of  the  northern  one  are  unusually 
deep.  The  columns  of  the  chancel  are 
decorated  with  statues  of  the  Apostles.  It 
is  thought  that  the  two  side-chapels  at  the 
end  of  the  nave  »-ere  built  after  the  death 
of  Pierre  de  Roquefort.  In  one  of  them 
is  his  tomb,  one  of  the  best  monuments 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  There  are 
otiier  fine  tombs,  and  a  bas-relief  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  showing  an  attack 
upon  the  lices  of  a  walled  town,  which 
may  represent  the  death  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  killed  before  the  wails  of 
Toulouse,  according  to  tradition,  by  a 
stone  from  an  engine 
served  by  women. 

Wind  is,  as  I  have 
said,  almost  a  con- 
stant factor  at  Car- 
cassonne, and  for  that 
reason  the  chief 
entrance  to  St.  Nazaire 
is  in  the  north  side  of 
the  nave. 

This  church  throire 
a  wonderful  spell  over 
the  stranger,  a  potent 
and  mj'sterious  charm 
which  the  beauty  of 
no  other  building, 
ecclesiastical  or  other- 
wise, will  be  able 
to  obliterate.  It  sits  there  'mid  the  towers 
of  Carcassonne  like  a  crown  of  jewels 
upon  a  mail-clad  knight,  and  once  you 
have  seen  and  felt  the  magic  of  its  glorious 
windows,  its  majestic  arches,  and  those 
tall  grouped  shafts,  with  their  sculptured 
Apostles,  it  will  all  return  in  the  long, 
sobbing  notes  of  violins,  in  the  scattering 
of  autumn  leaves  in  the  forest,  or  in  the 
silent  weeping  of  beautiful  women. 

To  the  group  of  little  boys  in  their 
black  blouses  learning  the  Catechism  from 
the  priest  it  is  nothing,  to  the  old  woman 
changing  the  cloth  upon  the  altar  it  is 
nothing,  nothing  to  ihe  Sacristan  who 
mumbles  his  parrot  jargon  of  incorrect 
dates  and  more  than  doubtful  traditions ; 
but  to  the  stranger  who  has  journeyed 
there,  and  «ho  will  probably  see  it  never 
more,  it  is  a  revelation  of  beauty. 


THE   LOST  SIR  PEREGRINE, 


By  ARTHUR  W.  MARCHMONT. 


NO  man,  even  among  Cabinet 
Ministers,  could  have  had  a  much 
firmer  or  higher  opinion  of  his  own 
supreme  importance  than  Sir  Peregrine 
Bellamy  when  he  took  office  as  Minister 
of  Industries,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
His  wealth,  his  wide  business  interests, 
and  his  intimate  associations  with  the 
leading  men  of  the  party,  all  fostered  this 
feeling ;  and  my  experience  as  his  private 
secretary  had  given  me  abundant  and 
sometimes  personally  pungent  evidence 
of  its  effects. 

He  was  exceedingly  and  almost  fussily 
intolerant  of  even  slight  mistakes  ; 
methodical  and  precise  to  a  degree ;  a 
martinet  in  all  matters  of  work  ;  unmerci- 
fully severe  on  backsliders  of  ever}'  kind ; 
and,  above  and  beyond  all,  abnormally 
susceptible  to  the  least  suspicion  of 
ridicule.  The  huge  concerns  of  coal  and 
iron  which  he  owned  and  controlled  had 
been  built  up  by  his  father,  and  he  had 
nursed  and  developed  them  until  he  took 
to  himself  the  whole  credit  for  their 
success,  and  was  as  hard  as  one  of  his 
own  furnaces  on  men  who  failed. 

He  lived  far  too  busv  a  life  for  it  not  to 

0 

be  exemplary,  so  far  as  the  domestic  virtues 
were  concerned  ;  was  almost  a  teetotaller, 
rarely  smoked,  did  not  over-eat,  and  went 
to  church,  if  only  to  employ  the  calm  of 
the  sermon  in  thinking  how  satisfactory  it 
must  be  to  Providence  for  him  to  be  so 
regular. 

He  had  a  weakness  for  being  very 
smartly  dressed — he  was  one  of  the  best- 
tailored  men  in  Parliament,  indeed — and 
his  somewhat  spare  figure,  of  middle 
height,  was  invariably  groomed  with 
scrupolous  neatness.     J   believe  the  only 


two  sorrows  of  his  life  were  that  he  was 
getting  bald  and  that  an  affection  of  the 
eyes  compelled  him  to  wear  a  pair  of 
spectacles  with  unusually  large  tinted 
lenses. 

It  was  indeed  because  he  was  such  a 
pattern  man  that  the  affair  was  the  more 
mysterious. 

He  got  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  during 
the  Christmas  holidays,  and  as  he  was  kept 
out  of  town  by  his  private  affairs,  he  was 
so  new  to  the  work  of  the  Industries  Office 
that  he  was  scarcely  known  personally  to 
the  clerks  and  officials  when  the  Session 
opened,  and,  as  head  of  the  department, 
he  was  to  move  the  second  reading  of  the 
Hours  in  Coal  Mines  Bill — a  great  Minis- 
terial measure.  This  was  down  for  the 
Thursday  in  the  fourth  week  in  Febnaryy 
and  on  the  Tuesday  he  had  a  most 
important  consultation  with  his  Under- 
Secretary  and  the  permanent  officials  in 
preparation  for  a  Cabinet  Council  on  the 
following  day,  Wednesday,  the  day  before 
the  second  reading. 

I  had  to  be  present  at  the  conference, 
to  my  annoyance.  He  had  not  promoted 
me,  on  taking  office,  to  one  of  the  official 
private  secretaryships,  as  he  very  well 
could  and  should  have  done,  but  had  kept 
me  on  as  a  sort  of  private  watch-dog 
secretary,  to  handle  his  private  affairs 
more  than  his  official. 

After  the  conference  on  the  Tuesday,  I 
was  wailing  for  him  in  the  slip  of  a  room 
I  called  my  kennel,  when  a  messenger 
told  me  a  young  lady  was  asking  for  Sir 
Peregrine.  I  had  her  brought  to  me,  and 
explained  the  impossibility  of  her  getting 
to  see  the  great  man.  She  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  girl,  and  had  an  air  which 
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might  have  been  Sir  Peregrine's  own  in 
its  effect  in  stirring  your  impulses  to  put 
forth  vour  best  efforts  to  serve  her. 

"Can  YOU  tell  me  vour  business?"  I 
asked.  **  I  am  Sir  Peregrine's  secretary, 
and  very  largely  in  his  confidence." 

**  I  must  see  him  himself.  It  is  most 
urgent — a  matter  of  life  and  death,"  she 
answered,  with  enough  agitation  to  distress 
and  move  me  deeply. 

"  I  run  a  great  risk  of  incurring  Sir 
Peregrine's  displeasure,  as  you  have  no 
appointment,  but  if  you  will  give  me  your 
business,  1  '11  ask  him  to  see  vou." 

**  1  cannot  tell  vou  mv  business.  But  I 
must  see  him.  I  must,"  she  cried.  *'Vou 
can  do  this  for  me  if  you  will.  Please  do 
so."  She  laid  a  hand  on  my  arm  as  she 
spoke  pleadingly,  and  again  I  met  the 
look  in  the  eves  that  had  moved  me 
before. 

**  At  least  give  me  your  name,"  I  said; 
but  she  shook  her  head,  and  then  cried 
suddenly — 

"  1  will  c:o  in  mvself  unannounced.  1 
must  see  him,"  and  she  maile  as  if  to 
enter  the  room.       I  put  myself  in  her  way. 

*'  That  is  out  of  all  reason,"  I  expostu- 
lated ;  but  I  could  not  withstand  the 
power  of  her  eyes  any  longer,  and  added 
humbly,  *'  I  will  go  and  see." 

I  went  into  the  room  then.  Sir  Pere- 
grine was  writing,  and  looked  up  angrily, 
his  eyes  seeming  to  glare  at  me  through 
the  heavy  glasses.  I  explained  that  a 
young  lady  wished  to  see  him  on  a  very 
important  private  matter,  but  he  cut  me 
short — 


1 1 


Tell  her  to  write. 


;* 


I  turned  to  give  the  message,  but  before 
I  could  get  out  of  the  room  the  girl 
herself  came  in,  looked  across  at  Sir 
Peregrine,  hi-ard  the  sharp  rebuff,  and 
instead  of  being  frightened  rushed  across 
the  room,  threw  hiTself  on  her  knees  by 
his  sitle,  and  began  to  speak  in  a  voice 
of  low,  sweet  entreatv.  I  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then,  concluding  the  inter- 
view was  not  meant  for  my  ears,  went 
out.  >hut  the  door  brhind  me,  anil  stood 
outsidr  so  as  to  prevent  anyt)ne  from 
enterini;  the  room  and  to  be  at  hand 
should  he  call. 


But  he  did  not  call.  I  waited  over  half 
an  hour,  and  then,  to  my  intense  surprise. 
Sir  Peregrine  and  his  companion  came 
out.  He  said  in  his  blunt,  decisive  way  to 
me — 

**  I  am  going  out,  Mr.  Stephens.  Send 
the  carriage  back  when  it  conies.  I  shall 
not  want  it"  ;  and  with  that  he  left  the 
building. 

It  was  a  most  unusual  thing  for  him 
to  go  anywhere  without  letting  me  know 
where  to  communicate  with   him    in  case 
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of  emergency,  because,  with  his  vast 
concerns,  telegrams  on  matters  of  inijHjr- 
tance  were  always  to  be  expected.  I  saivi 
nothing,  of  course,  but  I  paid  a  generous 
tribute  to  the  pretty  girl's  persuasive  powers 
as  1  saw  him  get  into  a  hansom  in  Parlia- 
ment Street  and  drive  away  with  her. 

1  was  at  Queen's  Gate,  his  town  house, 
when  a  telegram  arrived  from  him,  some 
two  hours  afterwards,  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  been  called  away,  should  not  be  home 
to  dinner,  and  possibly  not  that  night 
The  telegram*  was  from  a  post-office  in 
Islington. 

Lady   Bellamy    was    very   curious,    and 
questioned   me ;   but   of   course,    I    knew 
.nothing. 

He  did  not  come  home  that  night,  and 
in  the  morning  her  Ladyship  was  disturbed 
and  troubled.  At  her  request  I  wired  to 
each  of  the  two  country  places  he  had  to 
see  if  he  were  there  ;  but  he  was  noi. 
And  when  I  went  down  to  the  Industries 
Office  I  had  a  considerable  surprise. 

Sir  Peregrine  had  been  there  before 
any  of  the  clerks  arrived  that  morning, 
and  while  the  cleaners  were  still  at  work. 
He  had  gone  into  his  room,  remained 
there  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  had 
gone  away  without  leaving  any  sort  of 
message,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  for 
me. 

My  astonishment  was  complete.  He 
was  a  man  of  such  method  and  regularity, 
I  could  not  understand  it.  His  habits 
were  like  the  clock,  and  never  in  all  the 
five  years  of  my  secret arjship  had  I  knc^wn 
him  fail  to  deal  with  his  correspondence 
the  very  first  thing  after  breakfast.  I  hail 
now  a  large  batch  of  letters,  many  of  them 
very  imjiortant. 
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I  began  to  be  uneasy,  therefore;  and  The  Freiniur  arrived  to  the  moment, 
my  uneasiness  grew  during  the  morning,  and  his  annoyance  and  chagrin  wertr 
There  was  an  appointment  at  11.30  with     expressed  very  emphatically  indeed.      He 


,-  A,iir7  Iht  -half  r 


the  Prime  Minister  about  the  Coal  Hours 
Hill,  an  a  prf.face  l<.  a  me^-ting  of  the 
Cabinet  at  twelve;  and  stiil  there  was  no 
sign  of  Sir  Peregrine. 


orJereil  a  wire  to  be  sent  to  Qucsn'a 
<iale  asking  for  an  e\|)lanation ;  and  a. 
reply  came  that  puzzleii  me.  It  wp.s  from. 
I.adv    Bellamv    to     the    effect    that    Sir 
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Peregrine  was  indisposed,  and  unable  to 
leave  the  house.  It  mollified  the  great 
man,  however,  and  smoothed  over  the 
<:risis  for  the  moment ;  and,  putting  two 
and  two  together,  I  concluded  that  Lady 
Bellamy,  a  shrewd  woman  enough  within 
a  limited  range,  had  sent  it  off  as  a  sort  of 
makeshift  excuse. 

I  remained  drumming  my  heels  in  my 
kennel  waiting  for  Sir  Peregrine,  racking 
my  brain  for  reasons  for  his  conduct,  and 
getting  shorter  and  shorter  in  my  answers 
to  the  people  in  the  office,  who  kept 
pestering  me  for  information  I  could  not 
^ive. 

Just  after  half- past  one,  the  Under- 
Secretary,  a  beardless,  peppery  Peer,  came 
in  looking  as  black  as  thunder,  and,  send- 
ing for  me,  wanted  to  cross-examine  me  in 
a  way  I  strongly  resented.  He  opened 
out  with  a  question  about  the  girl  who 
had  called  on  the  previous  afternoon,  and 
1  gave  him  to  understand  pretty  plainly, 
albeit  in  diplomatic  terms,  that  my  duties 
were  those  of  a  secretary  and  not  of  a 
spy,  and  that  if  he  wished  to  learn  any- 
thing of  Sir  Peregrine's  private  affairs, 
the  simplest  course  would  be  to  apply  to 
the  Baronet  himself.  He  relished  this  no 
more  than  I  intended,  and  bounced  off  to 
lunch,  muttering  something  to  the  effect 

that  it  was  d d  odd  to  treat  a  Cabinet 

Council  in  such  a  way,  and  bidding  me 
send  for  him  to  the  Carlton  the  moment 
Sir  Peregrine  came  in. 

He  had  been  gone  but  a  few  minutes 
when  the  mystery  seemed  to  be  lifted.  A 
telegram  was  handed  to  me — 

'•Return  here.  Queen's  Gate,  with  letters 
immediately. — Peregrine  Bellamy." 

The  office  was  now  pretty  clear,  as  most 
of  the  clerks  were  away  at  lunch,  but  the 
junior  of  the  two  official  private  secre- 
taries, a  man  named  Poultney,  met  me  as 
I  was  hurrying  out,  and  thinking  to  smoothe 
things,  I  said  casually — 

**I  expect  Sir  Peregrine  will  be  here 
soon  now.  I  have  to  go  to  Queen's 
Gate "  ;  and  a  few  minutes  later  I  was 
in  a  hansom  bowling  along  westward.  I 
reached  Queen's  Gate  in  about  half  an 
hour,  but  found  the  mystery  deeper  than 
ever. 


Sir  Peregrine  had  not  been  home.  Lady 
Bellamy  had  sent  her  telegram  for  the 
reasons  I  had  guessed,  but  no  one  knew 
anything  about  the  message  to  me. 

It  was  quite  plain  now  that  someone 
was  playing  a  game  of  some  sort  with  us, 
possibly  an  ugly  one,  and  without  wasting 
an  unnecessary  minute  I  got  into  another 
hansom  and  rattled  back  as  fast  as  the 
man  could  drive  to  the  Industries  Office. 

I  arrived  at  a  moment  of  crisis.  The 
whole  place  was  in  a  state  of  ferment  and 
excitement,  and  it  was  plain  that  some- 
thing very  much  out  of  the  common  had 
happened.  Several  clerks  and  oflftcials 
were  clustered  about  the  hall  and  on  the 
short  flight  of  broad  steps  that  led  from 
Sir  Peregrine's  private  room  ;  while  at  the 
top  in  the  open  doorway  stood  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Under  -  Secretary  of 
Industries,  obviously  fuming  with  rage 
and  gesticulating  vigorously. 

i\Iy  first  question  was  to  the  porter— 
whether  Sir  Peregrine  had  returned  ;  and 
overhearing  it,  Whinstone,  the  senior  of 
the  official  private  secretaries,  caught  me 
by  the  arm,  pulled  me  back  to  the 
entrance,  and  pointing  to  a  carriage 
and  pair  that  was  driving  off  fast,  he 
exclaimed — 

**  Been  }  Yes ;  and  gone  again  !  In 
that  carriage !  There  has  been  a  scene ! 
The  man 's  mad  ;  must  be  !  "  My  decision 
was  taken  on  the  instant.  I  jumped  into 
my  hansom,  pointed  to  the  carriage,  and 
told  the  driver  to  follow  it.  In  a  moment 
Whinstone  was  with  me.  "  1  'II  come 
too,"  he  said ;  and  as  we  drove  along  he 
told  me  what  had  happened. 

**  Some  time  shortly  after  you  'd  gone 
to  Queen's  Gate,"  he  said,  *'  Sir  Peregrine 
drove  up  to  the  office,  and  without  saying 
a  word  hurried  straight  to  his  private 
room.  I  wasn't  there,  but  Poultney  was, 
and  he  was  following  into  the  room,  when 
Sir  Peregrine  stopped  him,  waved  him 
back,  and  shut  the  door  in  his  face.  After 
about  fi\Q  minutes  his  bell  rang,  and  when 
Poultney  went  in  he  found  the  old  chap 
sitting  with  his  face  half  covered  with  a  big 
handkerchief,  rocking  his  head  from  side 
to  side  as  if  in  pain ;  and  there  was  a 
smell  of  drugs  in  the  room. 
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"  *  I  'm  not  well.  Send  Mr.  Stephens,' 
he  said,  speaking  out  of  the  folds  of  the 
handkerchief,  but  glaring  as  usual  through 
those  ghastly  big  goggles  he  wears. 

** '  Mr.  Stephens  has  gone  to  Queen's 
Gate,  Sir,'  said  Poultney ;  and  at  the 
reply  there  was  an  outburst  of  impatience. 

•*  *  I  wanted  him  to  go  to  the  bank.* 
And  Poultney  saw  his  cheque-book  on  the 
table,  and  noticed  he  was  blotting  a  cheque 
he  had  just  drawn. 

**  *  I  can  go  if  you  wish,'  ventured 
Poultney. 

•*  •  Very  well,  you  '11  do,'  was  the  cha- 
xacteristically  blunt  reply,  as  he  gave  him 
a  cheque  for  ;^2000.  *  Go  in  my  carriage. 
That 's  how  I  want  it,'  he  added,  giving  a 
slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  :  *  Gold, 
;^iooo;  £s  notes,  ;^50o;  £io  notes, 
;^5oo ' ;  with  his  signature  at  the  bottom. 
•  Don't  let  me  be  disturbed,*  he  said  then  ; 
and  Poultney  swears  he  heard  him  lock  the 
door. 

"Poultney  took  the  cheque,  hid  his 
surprise  at  the  amount,  and  went  off  to  the 
bank.  He  happens  to  bank  at  Cox's  also, 
and  he  had  a  joke  of  some  kind  with  the 
cashier  about  wishing  he  could  draw  a 
cheque  for  such  an  amount,  and  he  stayed 
there  chatting  a  few  minutes.  When  he 
got  back  the  old  chap  was  furious  at  his 
having  been  so  long ;  and  while  he  was 
giving  up  the  money,  Lascelles  went  in 
with  a  couple  of  papers,  which  he  said 
must  be  signed.  Sir  Peregrine  was  all  the 
time  in  manifest  pain,  and  he  glared  at 
Lascelles  just  as  he  had  glared  at  Poultney, 
and  continued  to  rock  and  grunt  as  before. 
He  took  the  two  papers,  thrust  them  into 
the  bag  in  which  he  had  put  the  money, 
and  told  the  two  men  to  leave  the  room. 

"Then  came  the  climax.  One  of  the 
Premier's  secretaries  had  heard  that  Sir 
Peregrine  was  at  the  office  and  told  the 
chief,  and  as  the  Under-Secretary  was 
with  him,  and  they  are  both  keen  on  some 
points  in  the  Coal  Bill,  they  came  over 
together  to  the  office.  I  had  been  there  a 
couple  of  minutes  or  so,  and  Poultney 
had  just  told  me  what  had  happened,  when 
th^  arrived.  Poultney  went  into  the 
room  to  announce  them,  and  as  they  stood 
in  the  doorway,  Sir  Peregrine,  if  you  please, 


gripping  his  hand-bag  in  one  hand,  and 
holding  the  big  handkerchief  to  his  face 
with  the  other,  shoved  past  us  all  in  the 
bluntest  and  rudest  manner  possible, 
grunting  out  in  his  muffled  tones — 

"  *  Another  time.  Another  time.  Can't 
wait  now.  Too  ill !  *  and  leaving  us  simply 
aghast  with  astonishment,  hurried  down 
the  stairs,  through  the  hall,  into  his  car- 
riage and  drove  off.  You  arrived  a  matoent 
later.  And  that  *s  why  I  say  your  man  *s 
mad.  He  must  be,  to  treat  the  Prime 
Minister  like  that.  By  Jove,  I  thought 
the  chief  would  have  had  a  fit  of 
apoplexy.** 

I  listened  in  sheer  amazement,  and  then 
a  possible  solution  occurred  to  me.  I 
raised  the  flap  of  the  cab  and  told  the 
driver  to  get  as  near  to  the  carriage  we 
were  following  as  possible. 

We  had  passed  Charing  Cross,  and  in 
the  Strand  had  lessened  the  distance  until 
only  a  couple  of  omnibuses  were  between 
us  and  the  carriage.  At  Wellington  Street 
there  was  the  usual  block,  and  we  were  all 
brought  to  a  standstill. 

I  jumped  out  of  the  cab  and  ran  up  to 
the  carriage,  resolved  to  risk  Sir  Pere- 
grine's anger  in  order  to  test  the  theory 
that  had  just  occurred  to  me. 

I  looked  in,  and  gave  a  start  of  surprise. 
It  was  empty. 

I  spoke  to  the  driver,  and  he  was  as 
surprised  as  myself.  It  was  the  right 
carriage.  He  had  driven  a  smart-looking 
old  gentleman,  Sir  Peregrine  evidently, 
from  Highbury  to  South  Kensington  to  a 
post-office,  and  then  to  the  Industries 
Office  ;  had  taken  him  up  there  again  a 
few  minutes  before.  The  gentleman  had 
called  to  him  just  before  Northumberland 
Avenue  to  keep  along  the  Strand  instead 
of  turning  up  St.  Martin*s  Lane,  as  he  had 
intended,  and  that  was  all  he  knew.  There 
had  been  a  little  block  at  Charing  Cross, 
and  he  had  pulled  up  ;  and  the  only  sug- 
gestion he  could  offer  was  that  the  gentle- 
man had  got  out  of  the  carriage  at  that 
moment. 

Truly,  a  most  extraordinar}'  action  for 
a  man  like  Sir  Peregrine  Bellamy  !  But 
there  were  the  facts. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  got  out 
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of  the  driver,  although  I  questioned  him 
pretty  closely ;  and  saying  nothing  to 
Whinstone,  except  that  we  must  have 
followed  the  wrong  carriage,  I  returned 
to  the  office  more  baffled  and  mystified 
than  ever,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  consider- 
ably alarmed. 

I  started  once  to  go  to  Scotland  Yard 
and  once  to  his  solicitors,  but  was  stopped 
each  time  by  the  reflection  that  he  would 
be  exceedingly  angry  with  me  if  there 
were  really  nothing  amiss,  and  I  were  to 
se-t  on  foot  a  lot  of  inquiries  in  different 
directions. 

In  this  mood  I  went  later  to  Queen's 
Gate,  where  I  found  Lady  Bellamy  in  a 
state  of  great  strain  and  excitement ;  but 
I  thought  it  best  to  say  nothing  that  night 
even  to  her  of  what  had  occurred,  but  I 
resolved  to  move  vioorouslv  the  next 
morning,  ■  should  we  hear  nothing.  The 
suspense  of  those  few  hours  was  very 
trying. 

Despite  his  occasional  harchiess  and 
his  neglect  of  me,  I  had  a  genuine  regard 
for  Sir  Peregrine,  and  whether  the  case 
were  one  of  sudden  mental  failure,  or  an 
unaccountable  yielding  to  some  tempt- 
ation— a  thought  which  that  girl's  beau- 
tiful and  commanding  face  irresistibly 
sufrc:ested — or  one  at  the  bottom  of  which 
foul  play  wt)uld  ultimately  be  found,  the 
solution  could  not  but  be  distressing. 

I  was  in  this  state  of  mind  about  an 
hour  after  dinner  when  Lady  Bellamy  sent 
for  me  to  go  to  the  dining-room.  I  had 
given  up  being  surprised  at  anything  for 
that  day,  or  the  presence  of  a  police 
inspector  and  a  constable  would  have 
astonished  me.  As  it  was  I  *^as  only 
alarmed. 

**  There  is  a  curious  story  I  should  like 
you  to  hear,  Mr.  Stephens,"  she  said 
to  me. 

*'  I  have  been  telling  Lady  Bellamy 
what  the  constable  here  has  reported," 
said  the  inspector.  '*  He  was  on  his  beat 
here  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ago 
when  he  noticed  a  suspicious-looking 
person  loitering  across  the  road  keeping 
observation  on  the  premises.  Me  crossed 
the  road  and  stared  at  the  house  from  the 
kitchens  upwards,  when  the  constable  went 


up  to  him  and  told  him  to  move  on.  For 
a  moment  he  hesitated,  and  seemed  as  if 
about  to  reply  angrily,  but  thought  better 
of  it  and  slunk  off  muttering.  The 
constable  watched  him,  and  then  con- 
cealed himself  to  see  if  the  man  returned. 
After  a  longish  interval  he  did  so,  peering 
about  to  see  if  he  was  still  being  watched ; 
and  after  looking  intently  at  the  front  of 
the  house  he  walked  quickly  round  the 
corner  to  the  small  door  there,  and  after 
fumbling  at  the  lock  with  some  keys — 
trying  skeletons,  I  expect — he  let  himself 
into  the  house.     And  he  *s  in  it  now." 

"  How  do  you  know  he's  here  now?" 
I  was  inclined  to  smile  at  the  absurdity  of 
the  thing.  '*  And  what  do  you  aofipose 
he 's  doing  }  " 

**  I  suspect  he  *s  a  burglar."  The 
inspector  was  nettled  at  my  tone  of 
scepticism.  '*  At  any  rate,  the  constable 
kept  a  close  watch,  and  he  hasn't  come 
out  again.  I  came  up  just  now,  and  when 
I  was  told  I  thought  it  best  to  give  an 
alarm  and  put  you  on  your  guard." 

It  was  certainly  a  most  singular  stoiy* 
and  I  was  considering  what  to  do  and 
whether  to  let  the  police  search  the  house» 
when  the  most  unexpected  thing  of  all 
occurred. 

A  quick,  firm  step  across  the  hall,  the 
door  was  opened  with  a  jerk,  and  Sir 
Peregrine  himself  entered,  clothed  in  his 
usual  immaculate  evening  dress. 

I  saw  him  repress  a  start  of  surprise  at 
seeing  the  police,  but  he  spoke  in  his 
customary  crisp,  direct  manner. 

'*  Good  evening,  my  dear,"  with  a  little 
nod  and  smile  to  his  wife ;  and  then  he 
turned  to  me :  **  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  }  "  motioning  to  the  police. 

I  was  so  glad  to  see  him  that  I  nearij 
lost  my  presence  of  mind ;  but  I  pulled 
myself  together  and  told  him  in  a  few  words 
what  they  said. 

*'  (juite  right,  Mr.  Inspector,  and  very 
clever  and  cautious  of  your  man  there. 
Just  make  a  search  of  the  house  with 
one  of  my  men  ;  or,  better  still,  perhaps 
you  '11  go  round  with  them,  Mr.  Stephens. 
Servants  talk  so.  And  come  and  make  a 
report  to  me  in  the  study." 

He  looked  at  me  meaningly  as  he  spoke. 
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aod  during  the  search  of  the  honse,  which 
of  course  resulted  in  our  Gnding  nothiug, 
I  was  puzzling  over  that  look.  Before  it 
was  concluded  I  thought  I  had  guessed 


A  beardless,  peppery  Pen 


the  riddle.  When  I  told  Sir  Peregrine  that 
no  one  had  been  found,  he  sent  out  an 
expression  of  thanks  to  the  police  for  their 
vigilance,  and  told  me  to  give  them  a  couple 
of  guineas.  I  knew  what  that  meant  too, 
so  as  I  handed  them  the  money  I  said — 
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"  Sir  Peregrine  is  very  particular  about 

little  things  like  these  not  getting  talked 

about ;  he  hates  publicity  of  the  kind,  so  I 

know  he  '11    be   best  pleased  if   you    say 

nothing  about  this  to  anyone." 

Then   I  went    back  to  the 

study  and  told  him  in  a  casual 

tone  what  I  had  said. 

He  looked  across  the  table 
at  me  steadily,  and  our  eyes  met. 
"  I  think  I  've  done  you 
an  injustice  sometimes,  Mr. 
Stephens,"  he  said  slowly, 
weighing  his  words  with 
unusual  deliberation.  "You 
have  acted  very  discreetly  in 
ihis  matter," 

"Thank  you,  Sir  Peregrine. 
But  I  don't  remember  any 
injustice." 

■'I  (lid  not  know  iliut  you 
were  tactful."  I  did  not  see 
for  the  moment  what  he  meant, 
but  it  soon  struck  tne  he  had 
found  out  from  Lady  Bellamy 
that  I  had  held  my  tongue, 
and  he  was  glad  of  it.  A 
pause  of  some  embarrassment 
followed,  until  with  a  Utile 
otfort  1  said — 

"  I  hope  you  have  recovered 
from  your  neuralgia.  Sir 
Peregrine." 

His  glance  showed  his  doubt 
of  my  meaning,  and  I  saw  him 
casting  about  in  his  mind  for  a 
clue.  Then,  fearful  of  some 
ridicule,  he  said  sharply — 

"  \\'hat  do  you  mean  }  Speak 
plainly,  if  you  please  !  " 

I  read  this  as  an  invitation 
to  tell  all  I  knew  of  the  day's 
doings,  and  I  did  so,  relating 
every  <letail. 

He  sat  listening  like  a  man 
in  a  dream,  with  a  face  set  and 
absolutely  impassive  and  in- 
scrutable, until  I  described  how  in  his 
final  bolt  from  the  office  he  had  rushed 
past  the  Prime  Minister.  Then  he  winced, 
caught  his  breath  sharply,  and  muttered 
"  Good  Lord  I  "  He  all  but  gave 
way,   but  with  an  effort  that  must  have 
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taxed  even  his  will,  he  forced  himself  to 
listen  without  another  movement  right  on 
to  my  concluding  assurance  that  1  had  not 
breathed  a  word  to  a  soul. 

A  long,  strained  silence  followed,  during 
which  he  sat  shading  his  face  from  me 
with  one  hand,  thinking  intently.  I  could 
judge  the  agony  of  that  moment  for  him, 
and  I  affected  to  busv  mvself  with  some 
{)apers.  Presently  he  rose  and  rang  the 
bell  sharj)ly. 

"  The  brougham,  instantly,'*  t;e  said  to 
the  servant.     Then  he;  turned  to  me. 

**  Mr.  Stephens,"  and  he  fixed  me  with 
his  searchini!^  eves. 

**  Yes,  Sir  Peregrine  't  " 

**  Y(ju  say  I  took  two  papers  away 
with  me  ?  " 

**  Mr.  Whinstone  told  me  so." 

**  And  what  theory  have  you  formed  of 
all  this.''"  The  question  tame  like  the 
shot  of  a  pistol,  antl  disconcerted  me  for 
an  instant. 

**  Someone  has  been  impersonating 
you,"    I   answered  deliberately. 

He  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  during  a 
long  pause  kept  his  eyes  on  mine. 

**  Vou  have  acted,  Mr.  Stephens,  very 
well,"  he  said  at  length.  **  And  now  I  am 
going  to  trust  you  implicitly.  Those  paj)ers 
must  be  recovered  at  any  hazard  and  at 
any  cost  ;  and  you  must  do  it.  Drive  as 
fast  as  you  can  to  this  address  :  14,  Kings- 
clere  Terrace,  Highbury.  Take  this  let- 
ter " — he  was  now  writing  fast—**  to  Mr. 
Peter  Lowton,  and  do  not  leave  him  >Yith- 
out  the  papers.  If  he  is  gone,  follow  and 
find  him.  Use  vour  discretion — vou  hav(^ 
plenty— and  take  a  large  sum  of  money 
with  you  for  emergencies.  You  may  have 
to  buv  them." 

He  gave  me  the  letter  fastened  up. 
**  Break  open  the  letter  if  necessary.  Act, 
indeed,  as  if  I  were  with  you.  ButI  must  go 
to  the  Prime  Minister.  .Xnd  mind— silence." 

**  You  may  depend  on  mv,  Sir  Pere- 
iSirnne. 

In  a  lew  minutes  I  was  in  a  hansom 
rushing  furiously  northward,  the  man 
driving  as  hard  as  he  dared,  to  earn  a 
promised  extra  half-sovereign. 

I  was  in  the  nick  of  time.  In  front  of 
the   house   a  four-wheeler  was   standing, 


already  heavily  laden  with  luggage 
door  of  the  house  was  open,  and  th 
I  had  seen  at  the  Industries  Offio 
just  coming  out. 

I  put  myself  in  her  way. 

**  One  moment,  if  you  please,"  1 
hurriedly.  She  turned  deathly  pale 
saw  by  the  dim  h.nll-lamp  as  she  stt 
back. 

**  What  do  you  want  ?  "  she  askei 
voice  trembling. 

**Mr.  Peter  Lowton.  Thank  H< 
I  am  in  time  !  My  visit  need  me 
trouble,"  1  said  reassuringly,  in  pity  f 
tiistress. 

**  Will  you  come  in  here  ?  "  leadin 
way  into  a  room  on  the  right. 

*'  Thank  vou,  I  prefer  to  stav  wl 
am  till  I  see  Mr.  Lowton.*'  She  I 
at  me,  her  eves  round  with  terror  an 
lips  partt'd,  and  yet  with  a  suspici 
anger  at  my  distrust.  Then  a  voio 
might  have  been  Sir  Peregrine's  own 
to  her. 

•*  What  is  it,  Madeline  }  " 

**  C'ome  here  at  once,  father,"  a 
response  there  came  out  of  a  back 
the  very  double  of  Sir  Peregrine,  dr 
as  I  saw  at  once,  m  the  Baronet's 
neat,  smart  clothes.  The  girl  expl 
matters,  and  we  all  went  into  the  roc 

**  Who  are  vou  .'•   A  detective,  or  m- 

**  Are  you  Mr.  Peter  Lowton?" 
laughed. 

**  Yes,  if  you  like,"  he  answered 
an  air  of  indifference,  though  h< 
watching  me  like  a  lynx.  The  girl 
on  a  chair  by  the  table  and  buried  he 
in  her  hands. 

**  1  am  Sir  Peregrine  Bellamy's  p 
secretary,  and  have  a  letter  from  h 
you,  if  you  are  Mr.  Peter  Lowton." 
held  out  his  hand  for  it,  broke  it 
eagerly,  and  read  it  with  one  swift  gi 
Then  he  smileil  and  stroked  his  mousi 
He  was  evidentlv  relieved. 

**  Poor  little  Perry.  It  was  a  bit  : 
on  Inm.    I  suppose  you  know  ever^thi 

*' I  wish  to  ask  no  questions.  I 
onl\  the  two  papers  you  brought 
from  the  Industries  Office  this  aftem* 

**  While  you  were  at  Queen's  Gate, 
he  replied,  with  a  chuckle  that  told  a 
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secret  of  the  bogus  telegram  which  had 
^ot  mc  out  of  the  way.  "  I  don't  know- 
that  1  shall  give  'em  up,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause.  "  They  're  a  valuable  security. 
WIml'll  you  give  for  'cm?"  He  was 
growi»g  truculent. 

'•  A  chargi;  at  the  nearest  police-station," 
I  answered  stemly ;  and  at  this  the  girl 
startcil  and  glanced  swiftly  in  terror  at  mc. 

But  the  man  was  not  frightened.  He 
]eanc(l  back  in  his  chair,  looked  at  me 
insolently,  grinned,  and  shook  his  head. 

"No,  no.  You 
won't  do  anything 
of  the  sort.  You 
know  that,  and, 
best  of  all,  I  know 
it  too.  My  dear 
brother  —  yes,  my 
dear  brother" — he 
repeated,  seeing  my 
start  of  surprise — 
"  my  dear  brother 
Peregrine  couldn't 
stand  the  shame 
and  ridicule  of  the 
exposure.  It's  that 
I've  traded  un  all 
through.  He- 

wouldn't  give  me 
money  when  1 
asked  for  it,  <lespite 
all  his  wealth,  so  he 
drove  mc  to  help 
myself  in  this  way. 
And  he  'd  have  to  *  "^ 

admit     that     he  'd  ^ 

<oi  a  scamp  of  a  ,,  .  . 

brother  —  that  s 

myself — who  lured  him  up  here  with  a 
yam  that  1  was  dying,  and  he  'd  have  to 
own  up  that  he  came  because  he  couldn't 
resist  the  soft  eyes  of  his  pretty  niece, 
little  Madeline  there." 

"  Father ! "  cried  the  girl,  starting  to 

her  feet.     "  I  did  not  know.  Sir "  she 

fcegan  to  mc  impetuously,  when  her  father 
£Ut  her  short — 

"  Wait  a  bit — wait  a  bit.  Madeline. 
This  gentleman  will  know  you  were  an 
innocent  party.  She  was.  Mr. — Mr. 
Stephens" — glancing  for  my  name  ai 
the  letter.    "He'd  have  to  own  he  was 


hoaxed,  humbugged,  fooled,  guyed,  and 
made  damnably  ridiculous ;  that  he  came 
up  and  found  me  dying,  as  Madeline  her- 
self believed ;  that  I  fooled  him  to  the  top 
of  his  bent ;  that  we  had  a  tussle  in  the 
bed-room,  and  that  I  beat  him  in  the  game 
of  romps  and  gave  him  a  little  something 
that  made  him  very  drunk  ;  that  I  dressed 
him  up  and  snap-shotted  him  in  that 
garb  " — anil  he  tossed  a  photograph  across 
tn  me,  and  griimcd  maliciously.  It  repre- 
sented  my   most   scrupulous  emplo; 


rry    dr 


nkc 


mdic 


lid 


tramp 

have  laughed  aloud 
at  the  absurdity  of 
it,  though  1  kept 
luv  face  as  stem  as 
a  judge's. 

■■  How  would  he 
like  that  .-  "  he 
asked,    his     beady 

■'  And    ihcn    he  'd 

have  to  say  how  I 

stripped    him,    put 

him    to    bed,    and 

kept      him      there 

while     I     paid    my 

little    visits   to    his 

grand  office  —  the 

first,  as  you  'II  have 

been  sharp  enough 

to  guess,  to  get  his 

cheque-book,    and 

the  second  to  use 

one    of    his    most 

,     ,      .  respectable  officials 

as     my    agent     in 

cashing  the  cheque  to  which  I  had  signed 

his  name   after   laborious   practice — most 

laborious  and  assiduous  practice ;  ami  that 

when  I  let  him  loose  he  had  to  get  across 

to  his  grand  house  in  that  garb,  as  a 

sort    of   tramp,    in    the    suit    of  clothes 

which    he   thought    go<Ml   enough  for  me 

to  wear— me,   his  own   flesh   and  blocKl, 

d n  him  !  " 

"  What  do  you  want  for  the  papers  and 
the  negative  of  that  ?  "  I  asked . 

"  Madeline  and  I  are  going  out  to 
China," -h«- said  with  a  flourish.  "The 
capiul   for  a   new  start  is  provided   by 
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my  enterprise  and  forethought — and  the 
cheque.     But  the  passage-money " 

"  I  will  give  you  one  hundred  pounds," 
I  interposed, 

"  Not  enough ;  not  half  enough.  Cabin 
passages  are  verj-  expensive.  I  must  have 
two  hundred  and  fifty  at  the  least.  And 
they're  dirt  cheap  at  that." 

The  girl  was  wringing  her  hands  in 
huniiliation. 

"  I  will  give  it  you,"  I  said,  in  pity  for 
her  and  to  cut  short  the  scene. 

He  found  the  papers  and  the  negative, 
and  I  handed  him  the  money  and  left  the 
room.  At  the  front  door  the  girl's  voice 
stopped  me.  I  waited,  and  she  came, 
looking  abjectly  shamed,  but  infinitely 
beautiful  and  appealing. 

"  Mr.  Stephens,  do  you  believe  I  was 
an  innocent  agent?" 

■'  I  am  .sure  of  it,"  I  answered  warmly. 

"  Can  jou  persuade  my  uncle  r  " 

"  I  will  do  my  best.     I  think  1  can." 

"Thank  you"  ;  and  she  made  as  if  to 
hold  out  Iter  hanil.  I  took  it  eagerly,  and 
I  pressed  it,  rather  glad  of  the  chai>ce. 


"  You  would  always  have  a  statmch  ^ 
catc  in  mc,"  I  said,  and  her  eyes  warn 
and  smiled. 

As  I  drove  back  to  Queen's  Gale  I « 
thinking  of  that  smile  and  wishing  tli 
fate  would  send  me  also  to  China. 
anywhere  where  she  was.  And  then 
singular  coincidence  chanced. 

1  told  Sir  Peregrine  the  result  of  i 
visit,  and  he  praised  mc  warmly. 

"Your  tact  and  shreirdncss  and  d 
cretion  have  been  excellent.  You  arc  t 
good  a  man  for  a  mere  private  secreta 
Mr.  Stephens,"  and  he  held  my  ejreswi 
his.  "  I  have  been  with  the  Pm 
minister,  and  have  spoken  a  won)  I 
you.  There  is  an  important  vacancy 
the  Chinese  Embassy,  and  you  can  ba 
the  appointment  if  you  choose." 

I  started  at  the  mention  of  China,  a 
for  the  moment  was  so  pleased  at  I 
thought  of  going  out  there  that  I  was  i 
so  quick  as  1  should  have  been  to  see  I 
kindly  reason — that  he  preferred  the  « 
person  who  knew  his  secret  to  l>c  as  &r 
possible  from  Kngland  for  a  few  yean. 
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By  W.  A.   MACKENZIE. 


"  pLEASURK?  What  is  Pleasure?" 
X  used  to  ask  a  Scottish  moral 
philosopher,  now,  alas  I  gaihercd  to  his 
Others.  "  Does  the  banker  keep  it  in  his 
coflers?  Does 
the  grocer 
keep  it  in  his 
drawers?" 
And  so  on 
through  an 
a  r  m  - 1  o  n  g 
catechism,  to 
be  answered 
by  an  expo- 
sition lasting 
for  a  week. 
There  shall  be 
no  such  rejily 
here  —  only  a 
statement  of 
how  such  and 
such    folk,   in 


The  Crj'stal  Palace  on  a  Bank  Holiday 
is  his  delight;  and  a- firework  display, 
where  falling  rocket-sticks  smash  his  hat, 
tickles  him  to  deaih.  A  Southend  or 
IMargatetrain, 
fifteen  to  the 
compartment, 
is  roaring  fun; 
and  a  mt/ee  at 
the  gallery- 
door  on  a  first 
night  is,  like 
Phyllis,  his 
"only    joy." 


Adm 


,  that  all 


Scot   i 


such  circum- 
stances, took 
their  pleasure 
sixty  years 
ago ;  and  may 
there  be  some 
amusement  in 
the  telling  ! 

"  Let  it  be 
grantctl "  that 
there  is  none 
so  merrie  as 
your  Merrie  Englishman  —  when  he  is 
not  taking  his  pleasure.  That  he  takes 
sadly — or,  at  least,  solidly ;  in  quantity, 
even  though  the  quality  be  strained. 
He  loves  big  crowds;  he  is  never  so 
happy  as  when  be  is  pushing  and  jostling. 


they  a 
enough  ti 


hilarity 
:  II  be  rant 


delight 
funeral 


Ity  ivay  of 
proof  let  us 
take  the 
Merrie 
K  n  g  i  i  s  h  man 
in  some  particular  case — say,  enjoying 
himself  on  the  Thames  ;  and,  lest  offence 
be  given  to  the  living,  let  us  discuss 
the  dead.  Let  us  go  back  sixty  years. 
Then,  as  it  is  not  now,  the  Thames  was 
the    "  playground "    of    jaded     London. 
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(Of  toursc,  wc  do  "go  up  the  river"  for 
week-ends,  but  we  do  not  cultivate  old 
Father  'rhamos  as  did  our  forefathers.) 
Wlicn  steam-boats  came  in,  al!  London 
ran   to  tlie    ik'w   tovs ;    ("jrcenH-ich    and 


Anti  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria 
not  disdain  to  accept  the  iledica 
llicreof.  J'iercc  Egan  the  j-oungei 
clever  if  somewhat  imitative  draughtn 
his  father's  book  :    with  s 

these  : 


"  sleam-Iiackel 

Is"   wen-  annoimced  to  bo 

river.     Vou  haci  to  start    betimes   in 

■■  National." 

morning,   find  your  way  by   devious 

I'ierc.  Egan 

,  a  woll-kn.iHii  writer  of  the 

malodorous     streets     to     St.     C'atheri 

ilav,  in  niauv  r 

,-si.erls  the  literary  father  of 

Docks,   and    "  imce   aboard    the    lugg 

Dickens,  ami  1 

h.'  poiiiilar  author  of  "  Life 

pass    the    lime    as    Iwst    yoti     could   i 

in    London" 

'wherein    Corinthian    Tom, 

a     newspaper,     until     the     enptain 

and    1  .Try.  and 

1  Logic  made  merri.-  in  the 

ensnaretl    the    last     possible      p.is*on 

fashiiin  of  ihe 

times  ,  has   rrcorded   for  us 

Then  tnit  u]HUi  "iht;  briny" — y,-s.  indi 

the    i>leasures 

of    -The    I'ilgrims    u(  the 

folks  did  <all  it  that  then.     As'  the  pai 

'I'hames  in    si 

■arc!.    ..f    the    'National.'" 

umves  on,  majesliealiy  slow,    hearken 

*^ 


m.'- 


W^k^C 


ft-. 


''^>*-      .(.J:.|S:trlr   rf 
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the  moratisinp  of  Peter  Makcmoiicv, 
ex-Lord  Mayor,  one  of  the  Pilgrims : 
"■Travelling  on  a  steamer,  more  especially 
on  the  Thames,  uherc  scarcely  anything 
like  danger  is  apprelien<le<l,  is,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  of  the  most  delightful 
description ;  for  instance,  refreshments 
can  be  had  at  any  time,  in  case  the  breezes 
should  operate  On  the  appetite,  and  hunger 
require  sustenance"  [thou  art  fi  true  Uriton, 
O  Peter!];  "an  elegant  cabin  for  retire- 
ment— books  for  those  who  have  a  taste 
for  reading; 
and  where, 
frequent!)', 
several  ladies 
may  be  seen 
quite  wrapped 
up  in  excite- 
ment at  the 
tale  of  the  last 
new  novel. . . . 
The  great 
variety  of 
company  you 
meet  with . . . 
a  few  scien- 
tific persons 
engaged  at 
chess  ...  a 
few    parties 

may  be  seen  at  dtafts,  cribbagc,  etc.  . 
while  some  of  the  juvenile  company 
enjoying  themselves  skipping  about,  o 


the   shape   of 
a  dance." 

If,  as  Make- 
money  says, 
"  the  breezes 
should  oper- 
ate "— 

I'm    lold    Ihe 

Steward  really 
can  most  amply 
alt  suppl)-. 
Besides,  he's 
such  a  pleanng 
man,  he'll  give 
to   all   Ihat  -z 

Wine,    whiskey, 

or    gin,    good 
bottled    stout 
as  well. 
Without,  most  hearts  are  sati  M-ithin,  if  (hey  the 

itulh  would  tell.  .  .  . 
Ham,  liread  and  cheese,  unod  lai  and   toast,  or 

ouphl  yciu  like  lo  eat, 
Vcs,  cold  or  hot.  or  lioil'd  or  roast,  his  larder  to  '1 

Under  the  sun.  vou  may  depend,  none  can  *ith 

his  outvie. 
Then   take  the  council  of  a  friend,  and  laste  his 

So  sings,  in  Homeric  strain,  "George 
Flelclier."  a  bard  who  believes  in  com- 
bining    H-e  Iconic     knowledge     with     the 


airiness  of  rhyme.  (He  also  puffs  the 
wares  of  Mr.  Kershaw,  of  17,  Wilderness 
Row,    Pen  •  Maker    to     King    William.) 
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Fletcher's  Oiij'ssey  is  long,  , 
has  been  quoted  to  show  the  s 
of  the  fare  provided  fur  ihr; 


nd   enough      Jiluslrattil  London  A'avj)  showing  a  jmak 
ibsUnliality      of  boats  in  1851  compels  the  betirf  &c 

1  Dial  wfni      the  main  points  of  (lifft-ronL-c  beiwtiii  tie 


down  the  Thames  in  "  steam -packets." 
Mr.  T.  I'.  O'Connor  wr.jti-  n'crnlly  of 
"this  age  of  almost  hrutal  owr-L-alinK 
and  drinking."  Wt-  compare  favourably 
with  1«J7.  Docs  not  the  /J.ii/y  .Vail  tej'l 
us  that  the  K"''*'s  at  the  "Slcani-boai 
I'agcant"  of  1901  regaled  themselves  ivitli 
cut  bread -and -butler  and  soda-water? 
And  speakinjTwf  ■'pageanls'"  and  "r(-vii:iv,>5 
of  ihe    Ik-el,"  our   Ilhi.'^lratiini   ^^rolll   ilii- 


laiidiniTje^ 
s  <)  w  c  1  rt 
takrn  nff  If 
sIkifc  -  b«^ 
the  d«M:riC 
into  «hiil 
atTorxls  bm 
opportunities  for  the  display-  ol  nd 
ankles  and  genteel  timidity  on  the  pn^ 
the  ]adies,  and  of  chivalrous  gaOuerr 
on  the  part  of  the  gentlvmcn.  k  a 
1-air  Day,  "and  you  would  not  mj« 
eliqutlle  at  Greenwich  Fair."  N'o  ;  Imjh 
demand,  and  you  get,  "Rural  Feliai;"' 
Up  and  down  the  hill  gallopade  M>i 
Invirs,  to  whom  their  terrible  ainiucscS 
i-  ■■  U.l'."  :  ibis,  on  the  authuritr  of  ijp* 
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and  the  great  Dickens  himself.  And  Show  ;  in  the  quarrelling,  squabbling, 
not  lowly  lovers  only ;  for  does  not  rioting,  thieving,  tipsy  crowd ;  in  the 
the  languishing  Seraphina  say  to  the  parade  of  almost  superhuman  actors. 
"Duchess":  "Do  you  think  it  would  be  Listen  to  Leather  Lungs:  "I  would  like 
indfctiraus.  Mamma,  if  we  were  just  to  to  know  what  hv  can't  do !  Why,  wu  can 
have  a  little  scamper  down 
the  hill  ?  "  "  You  must  con- 
sent," echoes  Wilhchnina ; 
"  it  will  be  only  viewed  as  a 
little  bit  of  rusticity."  The 
charming  'Inas,  however,  do 
not  appreciate  (they  s,iy  thi/y 
<ion't)  the  rural  charms  of 
kiss-in-the-ring;  but  the 
young  gentlemen  are  not  so 
dccoruus,  and  many  are  (he 
"chaste  salutes"  imprinted 
on  "  vermilion  lips," 

Your  gentle  exercise,  lik.,- 
the  breezes,  "  operates  on  the 
appetite."  You  are  sucked 
into  tents  and  booths,  with  a 
few  more  hundreds  of  the  "  si 
one  o'clock  you  dine  off  roast 
and  ham,  i'ink  Chanijiagiic 
pink!;  and  madeira.  Love 
dennis"  will  remember  that 
his  nephew,  and  Harry  F<; 
dinner  at  (ircenwicli  t.i  l.ady  flas 
and  Miss  Amorv,  when  the  old  si 
kindlv  piT.iiittid  till-   vuuiigL-r  men   ti 


Majo, 


lere    savs, 

'  spirits    from 

!     I    call 

■our  attention 

he   com])a 

}■ — vicH-  tliem 

and    dow 

the  parade  ; 

t    of   their 

maiih-    forms 

apes,   you 

will    perceive 

developed 

in    all    li.eir 

■rsoiis  of 

mneuse  abiH- 

the   lawin'.      Did   they  - 
prove  the  Pink  Peril  ? 
But  the  high-wai 


liides,  J 
British 


o  I  a 


(or  pule';,  t 


for  a  hu 


"  Muster"  Kichardsoi 


brains  againstthose  of  "The  I.urnnid  Pig"! 

f)r,   replete    with     "rural    felicity,"    we 

again    seek   the    "  nautical "    variety,    and 

resume   our   way   to   (iravesend   and    the 
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Norc.  In  the  cabin,  surrounded  by 
bibliers  am]  smokers,  we  meet  ■'  the 
KiiKlisb  Don  Juan,"  or  "  Lady-Killing 
Fred,"  an  emaciated  wreck  in  a  brigand's 
black  cloak  and  a  tall  hat  of  wonderful 
brim.  III'  is  hojicful  that  the  "breezes" 
may  "<jperale"  on  his  wasted  frame; 
and  ivi',  truly  "  national,"  moralise  on  the 
vanity  of  his  hopes.  At  the  Nore,  the 
hand  of  two — the  "  orchestra "  is  the 
politiT  phrase — a  clarinet  and  a  flute  in 
Hat  'ram-o'-S!ianters,  convey  to  the  waves 
the  sujierlliums  iufurniation  that  Britannia 


their  mixture  there  was  no  water!)  No, 
Windsor  is  our  limit ;  and  we  go  that  far 
only  that  we  may  see  and  hear  a  "  scrap" 
between  the  boys  of  Eton  and  the  fluent 
bargee — or,  haplv,  engage  either  ourselves. 
But  Vauxhall' claims  us  first.  If  we 
alter  the  costumes,  the  knee-breeches, 
the  square-cut  coats,  the  miraculous  hats, 
the  low-cut  dresses  of  the  ladies :  if  we 
remove  the  trees ;  if  we  enlarge  the 
pi  aster- and- lath  booths  and  add  more 
fairy-lamps  —  it  is  Karl's  Court  under 
another  name.     "  National  "-ity   persists. 


nil-.'s  !■:  t.  But  ihi 

waves  don't  mind.   They 

kn.'wiiisuntru-'.a 

k1  stimeitfitiopassensrers 

K'cin  to  sh.m-  the 

same  cor.vietion. 

Ip    tho    river 

now.      Not    s>    far    as 

OKt\.rd-thcr,-.;rx 

no  ploa:>ure*. "  national 

|»!iM-i!iros,"    tht-re 

.    no    "  rural    fe'ioitv," 

In.!.-.-.!.  Oxfor,l  i 

'.   the  -jhLnie*  i?  a  ^ull 

h..:.-,  wh,ro    liter 

:s  harviiy  any   r.^wi-t: 

eve:;.     A::  .>^va*: 

lo  N  ■,!:■. t-hiim,  ba; 

no:  ur.:-:  '!"  d.x's  rxv.I 

Kvi: ;;'.;;  vvmo  in. 

Before  then  oar  ir.:er- 

v\.>'de^ia:e  i.\>Rt<'?: 

were  coa^r.■^i  to  :n'i:ii*- 

nu;:i::k:  ivmr^-;::: 

>r.*,       Hiere    was  onef 

afaTn,-jsRi:h:over 

::e;us  bt;weea  A!i  >.>u:s 

aa,l  N>w  C-'ileitv 

New  Coi:e«  wvm  :  in 

•see  from  Fijan's  picture. 

iH,iis,:      But  Dickens,  in 

Boz,"  has  done  Vaux- 


r  Chelsea 
^«ding. 


.\n.l  a*  you  m 

/■•aj-'ttrs   la   ST'" 

the  "  Skoti-hes 
hall  for  all  lim. 

So  we  take  bvxit  and  make  for 
Reach,  a  famou:;  ivrner 
collision:',  and  i=:rer.uou*  ; 
pany  Kirar.'s  party  is  a  trcnileman  of 
facetious  turn,  who  intorms  the  company 
th.i:  " " Tis  said  that  when  we  reach  this 
Reach,  i:  makes  us  Cockners  retch  I  "  at 
which  the  '..idies  lau^h  heaitily.  and  we 
f'r.a  our  own  opinion  of  pre-Mclorian 
tJi*:;'  ar.,i  humour.  l^>ttr  whem-  collides 
with  a   skttf.  anJ  a  heavy  saili&g-barge 
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hears   dou'ii    upon  us;    but    the    naiiiinal  reputation,   surveys  the  oflinfr   through  a 

'•  miuKlli;  -  ihn>uKh  -  somehow"   saves    us  telescope  on  the  outlook  for  privateers. 
from  "a  uatiTv  grave."  At  Hampton  Court  wc  fish — no,  we  do 

Kii-hmond!  Riihmond  Hill!  Luncheon!!  not    fish— we   ply    the    gentle    craft,    wc 
Th.-     tiav     IS  bciomc  (lis- 


award,"  umlrr  ili-fie<i.  A  prc- 

the  ■■  umbragi-ou-i  tre.'s."  talk  scandal  «illi  liistorir  jnint  holds  ns,  an  ciiihriilli'd  and 

'"ihi-  fair,"  or  make  love  languid  as  thi'  eiilliii>ias[ii:  I'lvi'— so  inihusiastic  that  we 

wi-athiT.     Two  young  limbs  i-ontinui-  thir  (loiml  |«'ro'ivi'  th*>  niiili'ftil  proprietor  of 

fcasl— one,    not    nniike   the    Fat    Hoy    in  th.:  pimt  empty  a  linliil  of  live  chubli— or 

"  Pickwick,"  de-^ustales  with  more  vigour  is  it  ilaie  or  truui  ?■ — into  iln'  watiT  for  our 

than   retiuemcnt,  an.l   makes  ns  think  he  ratcbinR.     We  land   n..  more  than  three 

must  l>e  ibe  original  of  the  schoolboy  who  of  thi-M-  felonious  fishes.     Itiit    from  the 

wrote  the  most  laconic   and  soiil-moving  gay    deceiv.-r    we    purchase    a    supply  for 


letter     on     record:     "Hear     ^Mother. —  iionn-   triumphs    and   consmnption.      (Of 

I'uddin'.—Hon."      Some    slumber   in  the  conrse.     the      inevitable     dcail     cat     of 

yhade.  while  one  ohl  gentleman    a  retired  "  national  "    humour    has     cheered     our 

iui>ercai^>  ,     min.lful     of     his     nautical  labours.)     The  notice-board  may  as  well 
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have  read,  "  Xo  Fish  Can  be  Caught 
Here." 

Hampujii  Races  ?  (ircenwich  Fair  over 
agnin,  and  like  the  Fair  a  true  "  |iifasury 
of  the  'rhanies."  Horses  nin  on  the  flat 
instead  of  h>vers  (iowii  a  lii!I,  and  thi' 
uncertain  delights  are  added  of  three 
link-  thimbles  and  a  pea. 

Hilt  it  is  at  Windsor  that  we  liavc  our 
grcat(rst  reward.  \Vc  bci-ome  inextricably 
<-maugled  ivitli  an  Eton  four,  manned  by 
WTV-fated  larrikins  (Etonians  of  iqoi  are 
a  lieiter-looking  set,  we  dare  wager).    'I'he 


of  those  who  touched  the  "brii 
chalice"  are  not  unlike  that  whei 
thfy  quaffed. 

.\re  wo  degenerates  that  wc  of  15 
not  altogether  as  our  forefathers 
Are  we  "  lean  offspring  of  Falstaflian 
as  Fladpick  might  have  put  it  .' 
wc  forgotten  Thames,  anil  thru.si  hi 
of  mind?  True,  we  "  wc-fk-ond,"  a 
loaf  in  a  Canadian  canoe,  or  dril 
tub  about  quiet  reaches — a  ti-.w,  bu 
few,  really  row ;  but  u-hat  of  the 
pleasures  men  of  the  'Thirties  |jru\xi 


^- 


^'/ 


Etonians  sphish  water,  challengi 

up  our  "tnorK'ys,"and  salute  on 

a  Mow-  of  language  that  niav  bv  rharacl.-ri: 

asusi.ful  aswvli  a-;  highly  nrnam.nial.  1' 


to  put  jjo  no  more  to  Greenwich  in  our  bun 

rswith  of  thousands:  Vaiixhall  is  all  wareh 
il  railHav-liiiesand  gas-works;  Ri 
le  has  jus.   been  .lisprrse.i    to  th 

nlliiuately,    with    llu'    aid    and    under   the  winds;    llanipioii    Ouirl.    trm-,   is    . 

vilii|»Talive     artill.TV    of     a    truly    Ikitish  h:iunl  c.l  the  lrili]'er— liuithe  ^jbir^-  is 

iiarL;ii'.    we   niaiiagr    to  uidock   ami    mw  Iruni  thnn  all. 

aw:,y.      ivitter      and     wisir      sailors,      but  And  the  true  |.l<-aMires  <)f  the  Tli.ii 

^ad.l.■^— no,  a  lhou>and  times  no.     Why.  ih.y   are    no    longer  for  ibe    millioi 

it's  all  in  the  day's  jileasure.     Voinig  Enm  "nati<ui."    Our  sieam-boats  may  be 

dep.-irls.singingasnaiih  from  Catullus.-; —  painted  and  better  captained,  tnit  the 

(ivLii,,.,,,,!  ]„■  „.„t;  take    lime   to    ijo   from    Templi-     I'i 

ciii|..  . ],..«■.  ,i,trr>-,  .l.„w.  Chelsea    Keaeh.   ami.   alas  !     «-o    di 

F,.l..lv..l..l-.l.-.la.  j,j„,„    ..(-ut    l)r,.a.|-and-l.ntter     and 

Tleyond  Windsor    wo  do  not    venture  :  water."       Hritannia,  of  a  verity,  ruJe 

the  tuj.  of  li.Tppiness  is  o'rrlull,  and  most  waves  no  more  ! 


I  ' 

•     I 
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THE  APOLOGY  OF  ROBERTS. 


By  PHILIP  VERRILL  MIGHELS* 


THE  rain  descending  on  top  of  the 
snow  had  made  Roberts  thoroughly 
wet.  Standing  inside  the  mouth  of  his 
tunnel,  he  lighted  a  candle,  and  then 
gazed  out  on  the  drear}'  scene  presented 
by  the  grey  hills. 

"  It 's  an  elegant  Christmas,"  he 
grumbled,  "  and  nothing  for  a  Christmas- 
tree  this  side  of  Sugar  Loaf  Gulch." 
There  was  nothing  green  certainly,  save 
a  single  scrub-brush  of  mountain-tea.  "  I 
suppose  I've  got  to  go,"  he  added  ;  "the 
kid  don't  ask  for  much,  and  I  reckon  he 's 
lonely,  poor  little  man." 

He  started  into  the  mine.  On  either 
side  upright  timbers  supported  the  roof 
of  the  tunnel.  Close  to  these,  one  after 
another,  the  miner  held  his  candle,  sweei)- 
ing  it  slowly  down  the  length  of  each. 
Ever)'  one  was  bent  inward,  a  few  were 
splitting,  and  ominous  cracks  sounded 
along  the  line,  as  the  posts  shouldered 
np  the  weight  of  the  saturated  hill  above. 
Roberts  understood  the  situation.  Had 
the  day  not  been  so  far  advanced  he  would 
have  gone  to  work  at  once  to  reinforce  the 
mine  against  the  injpending  calamity.  As 
it  was,  he  damned  his  luck  and  walked 
rapidly  in,  to  secure  an  axe  with  which  to 
cut  a  tree  for  his  small  boy's  Christmas. 
Having  secured  the  implement,  he  leaned 
upon  it  iii  contemplation  of  the  end  of  the 
tunnel,  with  its  meagre  vein  of  quartz. 

"  If  it  wasn't  for  that  colour  of  gold," 
he  mused,  "  I  'd  let  you  go  to  the  devil." 

The  crack  of  the  timbers  further  out 
made  him  start.  He  shouldered  the  axe, 
and  retreated  toward  the  daylight. 

A  chorus  of  crackling  and  crunching 
sounds  greeted  his  approach ;  he  felt  a 
chill  go  down  his  spine.    A  moment  later 


a  loud  splitting  behind  him  reverberated 
down  the  tunnel,  followed  by  a  thudding 
sound  and  a  rush  of  air.  His  light  went 
out. 

Crashing  of  timbers,  gritting  of  rocks, 
and  groaning  of  wood  made  a  terrifying 
din.  The  miner  ran  for  his  life.  The 
tumbling  posts,  the  down-pounding  earth, 
and  the  splinters  of  splitting  wood  pursued 
him. 

The  tunnel's  mouth — a  warping  square — 
was  now  in  sight.  Axe  in  hand,  the  racing 
man  tore  along  the  thundering  hall  of  the 
fast- filling  tomb.  Another  leap,  and  he 
would  clear  the  place !  The  sill  of  the 
door  tripped  and  threw  him  on  the  rock- 
floor.  He  scrambled  away  on  hands  and 
knees.  A  single  hunk  of  rock  crushed  at 
the  heel  of  his  foot. 

Hurt  and  limping,  he  arose,  stepped 
further  along,  and  faced  about.  A  twisted 
scar  in  the  hill  marked  the  place  where  he 
had  laboured  so  long.  Even  in  the  rain  a 
cloud  of  dust  was  slowly  floating  away. 
The  axe  was  buried. 

**  Didn't  git  me ! "  said  the  man,  in  a 
peculiar  spirit  of  triumph.  **But  sure 
enough,  you  've  gone  to  the  devil !  "  He 
found  himself  surprised  that  the  furrow 
above  the  cave  was  so  narrow  and  shallow. 
It  seemed  utterly  inadequate  to  the  work 
he  had  expended  in  delving.  "  No  Christ- 
mas-tree now  for  the  kid,"  he  remarked. 
**  I  guess  this  mountain-tea  will  have  to  do 
the  business." 

He  hacked  off  the  stem  of  the  brush 
with  his  knife,  and,  swinging  it  on  his 
back,  limped  away. 

The  brush,  with  its  candles,  its  bits  of 
ribbon  which  the  man  had  cherished,  and 
its  odd  array  of  "presents,"  pleased  the 
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seven-vear-old   child   in    Roberts's    cabin 

m 

immensely.  The  little  chap  was  more 
than  commonly  lonesome,  having  been 
inordinately  fond  of  the  mother,  who  had 
made  him  her  constant  companion.  Since 
lier  death  it  had  been  her  personal  trinkets 
that  gave  him  the  greatest  pleasure.  This 
was  the  reason  why  the  present  on  the 
tree  which  delighted  him  most  was  a 
gourd  which  his  mother  had  cfliploved  in 
darning  stockings. 

*'  Can  1  take  it  with  me  to  aunty's  ?  " 
he  inquired  wistfolly,  holding  it  tight  in 
his  hands. 

**  Why,  of  course  you  can,  if  you  want ; 
but  you  know  you  ain't  coming  home  for 
a  week,  and  I  wouldn't  like  for  you  to  lose 
it,  little  man." 

On  Christmas  morning  Roberts  carried 
the  boy  as  far  as  the  caved-in  mine,  and 
started  him  off  on  his  visit  to  the  camp 
over  the  hill. 

**  Don't  forget  to  come  back  to  Dad  on 
New  Year's  Kve,"  he  instructed.  **  Start 
by  four  in  the  evening,  sure.  You 
better  not  come  if  it  hap{)ens  to  snow — 
savvy  ?  "  And  he  kissed  the  little  fellow 
good-bye.  


CHAPTER     II. 

Late  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  a  miner 
walked  across  the  dump  of  Roberts's  mine 
to  another  tunnel,  which  hatl  been  locked 
up  and  deserted  for  more  than  a  year. 
He  produced  a  key  which  turned  the 
rusted  lock,  after  which  he  lighted  a 
candle  and  went  slowlv  in,  recallinsr  a 
score  of  incidents  of  days  gone  by,  and 
so  came  at  last  to  the  end  of  the  drift. 
Here  he  threw  down  his  roll  of  blankets 
and  stood  inactive  for  some  time,  in 
meditation.  At  length  he  took  up  a  picK 
from  a  stack  of  tools,  left  as  if  but  the  day 
before,  and  began  to  strike  at  the  rock. 

Stroke  after  stroke  he  rained  on  the 
face  of  the  wall,  stopping  now  and  again 
to  take  the  candle  and  throw  its  radiance 
in  and  about  the  hole  he  was  forming,  the 
clearer  to  see  the  trend  of  a  lead  of  crumb- 
ling quartz. 

For  an  hour  he  worked  unceasingly. 
Presently  the  steel  of  the  implement 
cnished    through    the    shell    of  a  softer 


substance  and  all  but  disappeared.  He 
uttered  a  note  of  surprise,  and  throwing 
his  weight  on  the  handle  of  the  tool,  pried 
as  with  a  lever. 

Suddenly  a  chunk  of  porphyry  bulged 
forth,  the  pick  burst  out,  and  a  gleaming 
cascade  of  gold  came  pouring  from  the 
orifice. 

**  Yow ! "  cried  the  miner  in  unre- 
strainable  delight,  and,  falling  on  his 
knees,  he  gathered  up  the  glinting  metal 
in  both  his  roughened  hands.  **Oh  no!" 
he  roared,  **  wasn't  it  worth  coming  back 
to  claim  the  poor  old  tunnel  ?  Wasn't  it 
worth  a  new  location  ?  Ain't  we  fixed  ?  " 
And  clutching  up  his  pick  again,  he  slashed 
and  tore  at  the  pocket  of  precious  metal 
in  a  frenzy. 

*'  Oh,  say !  "  he  went  on,  stopping  again 
to  gather  up  the  golden  store,  **  won't  we 
roll  'cm  now  ?     Hey  !  who  's  there  !  " 

He  stood  up  and  peered  outward,  vainly, 
in  the  blackness  of  the  mine.  A  patter  of 
feet  broke  the  stillness.  Drawing  a  pistol 
and  feeling  his  way,  the  miner  gave  pursuit. 
The  sounds  diminished  and  were  gone. 
He  went  on  out  and  looked  from  the 
tunnel's  mouth. 

The  darkness  of  night  had  descended. 
Clouds  vvere  massed  up  hugely  ;  a  keen 
blast  was  'olowing.  Here  and  there  a 
flake  of  snow  shot  downward  to  the  earth. 

**  Heh,heh,heh — wow-ow-ow,"  sounded 
weirdlv  from  the  brush. 

**  Coyote,"  said  the  miner.  Satisfied  as 
to  the  nature  of  his  visitor,  he  replaced 
his  pistol  in  his  belt  and  returned  to  his 
treasure. 

Creeping  away  from  the  spot  where  the 
coyote -howl  had  been  sounded,  a  supple 
figure  finally  arose  and  glided  down  the 
slope. 

Roberts,  in  his  cabin,  was  cooking  his 
dinner  when  this  figure  knocked  at  his 
door.     **  Come  in,"  he  called. 

With  a  grin,  the  man  outside  entered 
and  closed  the  door.  The  light  revealed 
an  Indian  face  and  head,  on  an  Indian 
body ;  yet  the  fellow's  skin  was  nearly  as 
fair  as  that  of  the  white  man. 

** Hullo,  Slink,"  said  the  miner.  "The 
kid  won't  come  to-night.  I  reckon.  I  told 
him   to  wait  if  the  snow  came  on ** 
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Then  lie  grumbled.  "  That 's  nothing  to 
yuu,  though  "  ;  and  added  sullenly  :  "  What 
4)0 yi'u  want?" 

'■Nuthiii',"  said  the  Indian,  eyeing  the 
food  hungrily. 

"  Vou  lie,  half-breed,"  said  the  other. 
•'  Take  a  bite  if  you  want." 

J'he  creature  jerked  a  sizzling  chop  from 
t)ie  skillet,  tossed  it  about  to  cool,  and 
soon  »as  gulping 


mine  hsd  to  cave  1  Damn  hiro,  any- 
how !  I  've  got  as  good  a  right  as  hira  to 
jump  her  to-night  and  locate  the  whole 
works.  He  ain't  done  assessment -work 
by  two  hundred  dollars ! " 

"  Plenty  gold,"    remarked   the   savage 
insidiously. 

.  "  Gold,  gold,   gold !     Well,   hang  nic. 

I  'II  jump  that  claim  to-night  1     He  ain't 
got  no  rights; 


it  down.   Then  he 

ain't   staled    here 

licked  his  fmgers. 

and    worked    like 

with    a    look    of 

me ;  and  he  done 

greed  in  his  eyes. 

^ 

^^^m. 

Wk 

me  up  before.    I  '11 

"Well."    said 

vIV 

jump     her,     sure. 

Roberts,   knowing 

^^L 

^^{ 

Here,  Injun,  take 

his    man,     "  what 

^KWi 

the     meat  ;      and 

have    yim    got   to 

i 

mM 

k 

here 's    a  swig  of 
whiskey.      Now 

'■■Heap     gohl." 

m 

^^M 

you  git !  " 

said     the     Indian 

m 

I^^H 

Willi    the    meat 

abnipdv. 

■J 

^^1 

in   his  fingers  the 

■■CohinVhere.-" 

K^ 

^^1 

Indian  glided  out. 

"  Siurgis   mine. 

■« 

H^H 

his  eyes  afire  wiih 

Heap  goiil." 

j^l 

gleams  of  cunning. 

•■Injun,    you're 

if 

u^l 

He    had    an    old 

a  liar.     You're  up 

"  k3 

fl^H 

score       against 

to  doing  some  dirt 

"^ 

^^1 

,*' 

Sturgis  himself. 

to    Sturgis   again. 

I^H 

\ 

In     his     tunnel 

I'll   b.-t.        There 

^^ 

»9^l 

^y 

Sturgis      worked 

ain't  Ixen  a  man 

■V«^,, 

(*■! 

*  ^^r 

diligently,    break- 

in that  tunnel  for 

I|JH 

^^1 

ing  out  the  meUl 

over   a    year — not 

K 

and  heaping  it  up 

since    Siurgis   left 

Jq 

with      caressful 

the  diggin's,  cuss 

■*■ 

*^^. 

hands.   Iliscandle 

him!" 

--..-. 

burned  <iown  to  a 

"  Sturgis.    he  's 

""" 

^». 

lump     of     grease 

heap       there." 

and    gave    up   the 

replied   the    half- 

. 

ghost.     The   man 

breed.  "Slink,  he's 

groped  his  way  to 

heap  si-e  'um  Stur- 

"Il'i  my  lillU  kid!" 

critd  Rob, 

rts. 

the        outside 

gis,  sec  'um  gold." 

"Did  you.  sure.-  He's  back  then,  is 
he  ?  I  reckon  he  caine  to  locate  the 
claim  over,  lo-morrow  's  New  Year,  and 
that 's  his  game.  1  knowcd  he  hadn't  done 
)uld  have 
You  said 
he  has  struck  gold  ?  " 

"  Heap  gold ;  Slink,  he  sees  'um  heap," 
repcatcil  the  creature,  eyeing  Roberts 
narrowly. 

"Gold  I      In    that    old    tunnel,    and 


his  assessment- work^ any  man 
jumpK-d  that  claim  to-morrow. 


IV  here  he 

found  half  a  dozen  ullow  dips.  The  hill 
by  this  time  was  covered  with  snow,  which 
was  coming  down  in  a  blinding  swirl. 

"Nasty  night."  he  muttered,  looking 
forth  on  the  bleakness  of  the  scene,  and 
was  turning  back  when  a  feeble  cry  came 
clearly  on  the  wind.  "Hullo!"  said  he. 
"What's  up.-" 

"  Pa — i>a  I "  came  the  shnll  accents. 
"  f>h,  pa — pa,  pa — pal " 

"  Well,    I   ain't  your  papa,"  said  the 
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miner,  putting  up  his  collar  at  the  back  of 
his  neck,  **  but  I  reckon  I  've  got  to  hunt 
you  up." 

He  closed  the  door  of  the  claim  and 
plunged  away.  Utter  darkness  was  pre- 
vented by  the  whiteness  of  the  hill,  yet  he 
could  scarcely  see  a  good  twenty  feet 
ahead.  He  stumbled  northward,  and  was 
thrown  several  times  by  covered  roots.  The 
cold  cut  through  his  clothing  keenly. 

**  Hullo !  "  he  shouted  ;  but  the  sound 
seemed  beaten  to  earth.  Not  even  an 
echo  made  reply.  He  stamped  his  feet 
to  drive  out  the  cold  that  crept  insensibly 
up. 

**  Yellow-sand  Ravine,"  he  muttered  at 
length  ;  "it  must  have  been  on  the  Pinto 
trail."  Hunting  till  he  found  a  narrow 
suggestion  of  a  path  through  the  brush,  he 
travelled  for  a  time  westward,  up  the  hill. 

"Hullo!"  he  cried  again.  **  Hey, 
there,  hullo!" 

This  time  a  smothered  moan  was  borne 
on  the  wind. 

**  Across  the  gulch,"  he  breathed,  and 
descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  wrinkle  in 
the  mountain,  and  up  on  the  further 
acclivity.  Forward  and  back  he  plodded, 
calling  repeatedly.  At  length,  nearly 
ready  to  give  the  search  over,  he  stood 
in  the  storm  to  listen.  Suddenlv,  less  than 
three  feet  away,  a  hump  of  snow  stirred 
slightly. 

Sturgis  swooped  toward  it  instantly, 
pushed  off  the  blanket  of  ice,  and  lifted 
up  a  stiffening  little  form,  cold  and  help- 
less. 

**  By  gracious !  "  said  he,  "  but  this  is 
too  bad.  The  tunnel 's  the  nearest  place 
to  go,  and  maybe  I  can  light  a  fire." 

Divesting  himself  of  his  coat,  he 
wrapped  it  about  the  child,  held  him 
close,  and  strode  away  in  the  path  of  the 
storm.  Floundering  here,  slipping  there, 
blocked  under  foot,  confused  by  the  flight 
of  snow,  he  wandered  for  an  hour,  up  hill 
and  down.  By  sheer  good  fortune  he 
found  himself  at  last  by  the  side  of  the 
dump  of  his  claim. 

His  hands  were  numb  and  as  stiff  as 
wood  ;  he  felt  that  hardly  a  spot  of  warmth 
was  left  in  his  body.  As  he  laboured  up 
the  side  of  the  dump  to  the  top,  he  was 


confronted  by  a  hunching- 

who,  like  himself,  had  just  achievi 

scaling  of  the  pile. 

Instantly  the  man  stopped 
pistol.    It  was  Roberts.    *'  Cuss 
he  growled.     His  hands  were 
could  not  cock  the  revolver. 
down  in  the  snow.    "  Damn  yi 
he  growled,  advancing;   "git 
here.    Your  claim  is  jumped. 
done  assessment.    The  mine 
me — savvy  ? — unless  you  *re 
at  a  fight ! " 

Sturgis  staggered  a  trifle  back! 
placed  his  burden  quickly  in  the 
**  You  is  it,  Roberts  ? "  he  chs 
**  Stand  away!"  He  tried  to  dn 
pistol,  but  failed. 

Crouching,  the  men  circled  about 
great  numb  fists  awkwardly  swingin 
frozen  clods.  Rushing  heavily  in,  S 
dealt  the  younger  man  a  blow  in  th< 
and  they  clinched  like  bears,  to  si 
on  the  rocky  dump,  scuffling  the 
with  their  frozen  boots. 

They  broke  away  and    circled 
Sturgis  silent,  Roberts  savagely  gro' 
**  Damn  you,  I  *11  learn  you  now ! 
would  have  made  a  good    mother 
kid,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you.     She 
me  first." 

"  You  lie,"  answered  Sturgis. 

Roberts's  hands  were  not  so  stiff  a: 
of  his  foe  ;  he  pawed  in  the  snow  a  s 
for  the  buried  revolver.  Sturgis  lea 
strike  with  his  leaden  fist.  Weakeni 
chilled,  however,  his  muscles  all  but  r 
to  act.  Roberts  met  him,  grasf>ed 
throat,  and  pulled  out  the  pistol  dai 
from  the  other's  belt. 

**  Look  out  for  that !  "  breathed  Si 
as  they  surged  about,  and  lurching  R 
backward,  he  made  him  avoid  trail 
on  the  child. 

This  action  gave  Roberts  an  op 
Down  came  the  butt  of  the  pisto 
without  a  sound  the  miner  sank  in  the 

**  1  told  you — I  'd  do  you — up,    if 
you    came    to  —  Alder    Creek,"     p 
Roberts,  **  and  there — you  are.'*     p( 
ing    the    pistol,    he    moved    towan 
tunnel,  and  stumbled  over  a  small 
in  the  snow. 
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him  in.    I  didn't  know— I  couldn't  have 
knowed." 

Hastening  forth,  after  placing  the  child 
on  the  warmer  floor  of  the  tunnel,  he 
shambled  forward.  Out  on  the  dump  the 
figure  of  Sturgis  was  weakly  attempting  to 
rise.  Crouching  near,  stealthily  advancing, 
a  knife  held  ready  for  a  deadly  stab,  was 
Slink,  the  half-breed,  nearing  the  wounded 
miner  for  a  stroke. 

"  Hey  1  "  roared  Roberts,  Jumping 
ajiead  like  a  maddened  bull,  he  threw 
himself  on  the  savage.  The  knife  was 
batted  endways,  but  the  Indian  tripped 
up  the  white  man's  feet,  and  together 
they  rolled  over  the  snow-plated  rocks. 
locked  in  a  deadly  embrace. 

The  savage  it  was  now 
fingers  searched  about  the  mii 
whipped  out  the  pistol.  He 
knee  and  svung  the  weapo 
Roberts,  hot  with  rage,  butted  him  a 
thumping  blow  with  his  head,  bowling 
him  partially  over.  Thfe  blow  of  the 
iCTolver,  however,  fell,  tearing  open  the 
miner's  cheek  and  knocking  in  two  of  his 
teeth. 

The  two  struggled  to  their  feet  to 
wrestle  and  fight  for  the  weapon.  The 
Indian,  writhing  like  a  snake,  eluded  the 
grasp  of  his  foe,  bent  the  miner  backward 


s  belt  and 


backward. 


with  a  thrust-out  hand,  and  struck  again 
with  the  heavy  revolver. 

Roberts  instantly  dropped  to  a  knee, 
and  clutching  the  leg  of  the  treacherous 
Slink,  jerked  it  outward  with  a  vengeful 
haul. 

The  half-breed's  blow  failing  to  land, 
and  swinging  him  about,  helped  to  fetch 
him  down.  He  struck  on  the  back  of  his 
head  in  the  rocks.  Then  with  a  tre- 
mendous effort  the  miner  lifted  both  of 
the  mocassined  feet,  pushed  them  violently 
over  the  prostrate  body,  bending  it  double, 
in  a  piled-up  bunch,  and  jumped  all  his 
weight  on  the  human  arch.  The  neck 
below  gave  forth  a  smothered  snap,  and 
the  corpse,  with  a  shiver,  slowly  straight- 
Bleeding  and  panting,  the  miner  stood 
for  a  moment,  prepared  for  further  struggle. 
Then  he  matle  his  way  to  Sturgis,  who  was 
sitting  in  the  snow,  weakly. 

'■  Sturgis,"  blurted  Roberts,  "  I  apolo- 
gise— I  do.  I  didn't— know  you  had — 
saved  the  little— kid.  I  'd  like— to  shake 
your — paw  and  apologise — which  1  never 
done — to  any  man  before.  Here,  i  'U 
help.  Vou  've — got  to  git  inside.  The 
claim  is  yours  all  —  right  enough.  I 
reckon  you  'vc — done  your  whole  assess- 
ment." 
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FIM.I.    many   glorious   [Wfres   of    our  forms  :i  very  important  part  of  the  diifJir. 

history  arc  briiii,!;ht  lo  miiul  l>y  thi^  .'iin.l  our  lirst  Illustration  shows  a  n-maiit- 

liiiin  I'olli'itioii  now  to  W  svfii  at  Karl's  aWc    Cliinesi;    cannon    in    the    form  uf  i 

fourl     -Military    Kxhiliiti.)n.       Imlwil,    it  ilra,i,'on    lont   by    Ms    Majesty    the    Kaj 

wimUi  In-  liaril  to  limi  atiy  iMi[)Ortaiit  cam-  and   to  be  st-cn  in  the    Central    Hall 

paif,'!!  in  «liidi  this  coinitry  has  [ilayi-ii  a  thf  Kxhibiiion.     Among  the  modcra  n 

|.arl  iturinj;  the    last    U-w    liuiulri'.i   yean*  thai  ocLiipy  the  Ducal    Hall,  but  of  j.lii: 

whii'h  is  not  reprosfiiti'd  by  si>mi>  more  or  ami  siinjiL'  apjn^arance,    are   those  »hiu 

less  intiTi-sting  soiivrtiirs.  wc  have  chosen  for  our  next  picture. 

An  i.iea  of  tin-  <xt,nt  of  ibc  series  may  They   are   lent  by   Field -.Marshal  Lri 

In-  naitn-il  from  the  fait  that  some  three  Roberts,  anil  consist  of  the  two  fielJ-i 

hiniilrr.i  private iniliviihialsaii.liusiituiions  of  ibc    V.    llaltery   of    the    Royal    lltx 

have  (ontribiili-il  more  than  twenty  tiim-s  Anillery  recaptured   by  him  at  Kaniiuv 

as  many  objects.     'Mien-  arc    over  sevi-n  in    iSKo.      The    weapons    hail    prenoctr 

linn.lred  pictures  as  htII.  iiiib  nhieli  wf  been  lost  by  the  British  at   MaiwonJ.  M 

nu-  not  spi-cially  eoticertieil   here,  thoii,i;b  ibi'  iSiniar  .\yuli  Khan's  army  in  the  ust 

it  is  pleasant  lo  think  of  the  public  spirit  year. 

of  the   owners  who  are  content  to  leave  Xot  far  off  is  another   cannon  that  hn 

"their  walls  hare  for  two-thinls  of  the  year  seen  a  >umewhat  eventful  life,  having  beo 


in  onler  lliat  others  may  tziiin  some  enjoy-  presented   to    the    Kmperor    of  Chiiu  t* 

mint  from  their  trtastires.  Ceorire  IW,  and  taken  away  afniin  m« 

Happily,    few    recent    wars    have   been  I'eknif;  when  that  city  surrendered  in  ifcs 

Conducted    in   imr    islands,    so    that   it   is  In    the    Loan    Section    proper    then  « 

chietly    whii    relics   of  "  excursion.s    and  many    curiosities   in   the    way    of  morai 

alarums  without"  that    we  shall    have  to  and    cannon.     One    of  iron    from 

deal,     .\riillery,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  resembles     a     gaspipe.     and      a     I 
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eiample  dating  from  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  is  only  a  little  more  graceful 
in  shape.  A  very  old  specimen  was  found 
in  the  river  Suir  at  Waterford  last  year. 
Oddly  enough,  it  is  a  breechloader,  and  on 
that  account  particularly  remarkable. 

Then  there  is  a  brass  gun  from  King 
Theebaw's  Palace  at  Mandalay,  a  flintlock 
swivel   boat-gun  from   Benin,  a  cannon 


most  immediate  interest.  Others  presented 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Sir  James 
Outfam,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  are 
fine  pieces  of  workmanship;  as  is  also, 
by-the-bye,  the  famous  Outram  shield, 
given  to  the  second  •  named  officer  by 
his  friends  in  Bombay. 

Heavy  Benin  execution-swords  accom- 
pany the  bronzes  and  carved  tusks  which 


1/  b,  Fi 


mounted  upon  a  saddle,  and  a  triple  one 
taken  at  Ramillies.  Our  Illustration  on 
page  +11  shows  perhaps  the  most  curious  of 
all,  which  is  a  leather  cannon.  The  leaden 
•hot  seen  on  the  top  was  draH-n  from  one 
of  the  three  bores,  of  which  the  openings 
are  plainly  visible  in  the  picture. 

Of  small  arms  there  is,  of  course,  a  groat 
variety,  and  in  the  collection  might  be 
-mentioned  some  peculiar  matchlocks  ;  one 
of  Sikh  manufacture  having  a  barrel  some 

'  eight  feet  in  length.  Most  of  us  would 
way  that  a  revolver  is  quite  a  modern  insii- 
tntioQ,  but  here  at  the  Exhibition,  reposing 
in  a  case,  is  a  four- chambered  example 
provided  with  a  _/?/«/  lock,  and  dating  from 
the  year  1718,  or  possibly  1719.  This 
interesting  weapon  is  shown  on  page  +22, 
The  presentation  swords  make  a  pleasing 
display,  and  in  several  cases  are  embellished 
with  diamonds  to  the   extent  of  a  small 

.  fortune.  The  blade  subscribed  for  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  and 
cent  home  for  General  Baden-Powell,  is  of 


KANDAHAR. 


represent  the  celebrated  spoils  of  that 
city.  Viscount  Powerscourt  has  also  lent 
a  gigantic  tno -  handed  sword  with  a 
"  flame  blade,"  which  he  bought  at  Lord 
Londesborougli's  famous  sale.  Its  pro- 
portions may  well  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  the  private  of  the  Coldstream  Guards 
who  is  soL-n  holding  it  in  the  Illustration 
is  6  ft.  1  in.  in  height.  The  weapon  is 
of  Swiss  origin,  dating  from  the  time 
of  our  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  bears  the 
armourer's  mark.  \Vc  are  left,  however, 
to  surmise  whether  the  huge  sword  was 
made  merely  for  show  or  for  some  Hercules 
of  the  time. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  antique  arms, 
among  them  pikes,  battle-axes,  maces,  of 
which  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
has  sent  some  choice  examples.  Armour 
is  also  represented  by  a  few  beautiful 
pieces.  One  demi-suit,  engraved  and  fluted, 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated ;  it  is  of 
German  make,  and  dated  1530.  The  fact 
that  it  is  insured  for  £xaoo  points  to  its 
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value.  Mr.  Edward  Ledger,  who  has  lent 
it,  possesses,  according  t<J  report,  tht- 
finest  collection  of  armour  in  the  world, 
even  if  the  series  in  museums  be  taken  into 

In  passing,  the  fine  array   of  halberds 

borne  at  the  funeral  of  tlie  Great  Duke  of 

Wellington,  and  lent  bj'  the  present  holder 

of  the  title,  might  also  be  alluded  to. 

It  is  to  be  taken   for  gramed  that  the 

spoils    of    war    will    fre- 

]uently  show  themselves. 

jeneral     liaden  -  I'ottell 

:o  I)  tributes     the     bran/e 


execu 


human 


t  thousands 
sai:rificial  heads 
been  cut  off  in  tli 
sence  of  the 
Kings  of  Ashanti.  The 
same  exhibitor  also  .shows 
V  LvAimx  CJSM.X.  (he  King's  war-drum, 
which  is  more  gruesome, 
so  far  as  apjicaranci'  pics, 
it  does  the  jawbones  of  nion. 
Even  this  is  surpassed  by  another  war- 
drum  of  larger  projiortions  from  the  Cold 
Coast,  to  which  a  umnbor  of  the  skulls 
themselves  an-  still  attached,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  lliiistralion. 

Further  loot   is  to  he  seen  in  the  ram's 
head  of  solid  gold  taken  from  the  King's 


bearing  ? 


Ci-i/i  F-Yii^r. 


PaUu 


Co( 


in 


i>  Mr,  G.  II.  HxkU 


fhe  mn.i^nificcnt  silver  era 
ilic  Morminit  at  Magdala 
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A  \tTy  interesting  subject  in  itsflf  is  the 
histiirv  of  niiliiarv  imil'.jrms.  At  tin-  Kxhi- 
bilii.n  inndi  may  In-  Kleane.l  ah.mt  lliesc 
fnini  aftiuil  garments,  shakocs,  busbies, 
ami  s«  „n.  Other  details  arc  afTonled 
by  niitiii-nms  nimlels  ami.  incidentally,  Ijy 
lln-  |iitliires.  Some  of  the  latUT,  imleetl, 
are  I'xiiibileii  menly  Hi  slum-  costume, 
as  an-  tlie  finely  executed  waler-coloiir 
skptclies  lent  by  his  Majesty  Kmijer.ir 
Wiiliaiii  II.,  sli.nving  (Jermaii  military 
tvpvs   ln>m    1(180  to   llic   present  dav. 

IVrMinal  associations  have  led  to  thn 
prose n*at ion  of  stvc-ral  iinifornis.  For 
instance,  the  cloak  that  the  Duke  of 
WVUinKton  wore  at  Wati-rhm  is  shown  on 
page  4.Z4.,  with  his  cocked  hat,  his  acad- 
emical "trencher,"  ami  his  umbrella.  In 
the  same  case  also  is  a  hoof  <)f  his  cl.arger 
Copenhagen,  and  a  inete  of  silk  found 
upon  the  dead  body  of  an  oliicor  at 
Waterloo.  'I'liis  fragment,  it  is  supjiosed. 
was  ttini  from  the  dress  of  a  laily  at  the 
celebraU'd  ball  on  June  1 5,  1 81 5,  at 
Urussels,  and  worn  as  a  lovi'-tokeii. 


We  rejiresent  also  Naiioleun's  razor  and 

laving-brusb,  as  well   as  bis   silver  drink- 

.i;-cu]i   and  his   desk,  taken  at  Waterloo. 

Th.-    de-k     r,.|ilairis     a      patent 

portable  l.iter-e..p>iii-  appar- 
atus, made  bv  .Middletim.  of 
the  Siraiid.  In  the  Ducal  Hall 
i"     the     Kniper..r's    travelling- 
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and  a  Herald's  em- 
broidered tabard  are 
well  worth  looking 
at.  Another  relic 
that  may  be  con- 
sidered here  is  a 
jack  -  boot  worn  at 
Naseby.  Major  V.  A. 
Farquharsou  has  sent 
a  fine  scries  of  spurs, 
and  Major-  General 
the  Hon.  H.  F.  Eaton 
his  splendid  collec- 
tion of  medals,  M'hicli 
number  many  hun- 
dreds, if  they  do  not 
run  into  thousands. 
These  and  the  inter- 
esting badges,  orders, 
and  insignia  might 
well  claim  an  article 
all  to  themselves.  We 
will  content  ourselves 
with  mentioning  one 
Peninsular  medal  in 
another  collection 
carrying  the  very  ex- 
ceptional number  of 
twenty -seven  bars 


of 


There  are  engraved  portrmts 
than  one  woman  who 


ioldie 


The  career  of  Dr,  James  Barry, 
In'spector  of  Military  Hospitals, 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting. 
Colonel  E.  Rogers,  who  lent  the 
pictures  of  this  celebrity,  has 
given  an  account  of  her  life  in 
his  book  called  "The  Modem 
Sphin\."  It  was  this  officer  who, 
when  a  subaltern,  had  to  share 
the  disguised  lady's  state-room 
during  a  vovage  from  St. 
Thomas  to  Barbadoes,  great  to 
\\ui  latter's  disgust.  She,  how- 
ever, made  the  young  officer  go 
to  bed  first  in  the  top  berth, 
ihere     her    terrier    kept     him 
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FniM  Ike  nllerlioH  at  Wcvlwi. 
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until  he   uas  ordered  out  of  tlic    room 
in  the  morning  while  the  doctor  dressed. 


huge  leather  black-jacks  from  Chelsea 
Hospital  form  a  striking  series.  We 
illustrate  these,  as  well  as  a  knife  of  the 
French  guillotine.  In  the  same  picture 
with  the  flintlock  revolver  will  be  seen  a 
pair  of  climbing-irons  used  by  the  Russians 
when  repairing  the  Redan. 

Relics  of  the  South  African  War  are 
numerous,  but  do  not  unduly  preponderate. 
An  interesting  scheme  has  been  carried 
out  of  exhibiting  together  the  specimens 
collected  by  many  newspaper  war-corre- 
spondents. Among  these  is  the  baby's 
shoe  found  upon  the  body  of  a  dead  Boer, 
and  which  remains  a  pathetic  memento  of 
parental  love.  The  Friend,  brought  out  by 
the  correspondents,  and  afterwards  edited  by 
Rudyard  Kipling,  also  appears.  We  repro- 
duce a  copy  of  the  menu  of  a  dinner  given 
to  Lord  Roberts,  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  and 
Rudyard  Kipling  to  celebrate  the  advance 
from  the  I\Ioddcr  to  Bloemfontein.  The 
signatures  upon  it  speak  for  themselves, 
and  the  verses  which  Kipling  has  added 
are  interesting— 

Tell  the  smilinR  Afric  morn, 

Let  the  stony  kopje  know 

L-iul-n  of  the   Times  was  born 

(Jne-antl- thirty  yeais  ago. 
■\\*lii>.per  (Treetinc*  soft  and  low. 

Pour  the  nhisky,  deal  the  bun; 
Only  Bell  aud  Buckle  know 
All  the  evil  he  has  done. 
Many  interesting  military  musical  instru-      Percival  Landon,  the  war- correspondent  of 
■ments  have  been  got  together,  including      the    Times,  it  might  be  mentioned,  is  the 
the  old-fashioned  '■  serpents."     The  four      owner  of  the  particular  menu  in  question. 
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Of  interest  also  is  a  Boer  Cape-cart,  used      the  Chi 
IS   an   ambulance,   and    captured   full   of     a  Boxer 
wounded  at  Seiiekal  We  ci 

l>v  Colonel  Wcstcott, 
of  the  R.A.M.C. 


»'ar^ormftt«dtm 


spcclivelv  to  \\'illi 
I'rodorick  Duk.. 
(jloucester,  to  Ai: 
phus  Frederick  IJi 
of  Cambridge,  and  to  Lord  Stralbnn 
The  last  is  the  property  of  Admiral  (;. 
Douglas.     Thev  are  covered  wi 


U'ar  is  hot  well  represeiited, 
a  Boxer  flag  lias  been  sent  for  exhibition. 

We  cannot  help  saying  something  about 
our  last  lUustratioi^  which  represents  the 
Crimean  "  Queen's  Colour"  of  the  Ko)'al 
Welsh   Fusiliers.     This  was  given  to  the 
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Winchester  ill    iH+r)  by  I'rince 
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Albert.   an<l 

replaced    by   his   .Majesty  the 

fine    old    flags   of  Irish    Vi.Iunteers,    and 

King,  uheii 

'rince  of  Wales,  at  I'ortsriiouth 

some    belonging   to   the    Horse    (iuards. 

in    iXao,  an 

d    lo    him,    iLereforL-,    it   now 

Boer  flags  are  to  be  seen,  and  although 

belongs. 

.ieuleiiant     Anstruihcr,     who 
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carried     the 

colour  at  Alma. 
was  killed; 
and  the  silk  of 
the     flag    was 
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folds  with  his 
blood.  MajoT- 
General  Luke 
O'Connor. 
then  a  ser- 
geant, seized 
the  flag  and 
held  it  aloft, 
sheltering 
himself  wisely  ■*  ^iv^n  wnn  the  siun-. 
behind  a  wall.        ""  .sIjmk  vFRst.  by' 

The„,=„„=re       „,„.„„,  .,„■,;,„, , 
Spurred  on  by 

the  sight  of  it,  and  the  mark  it  made  for  the 
enemy  was  evidenced  aftenvards,  for  it  had 
no  less  than  ihirtv-two  bullet-holes  in  it. 

Only  the  embruidery,  [iranically 
speaking,  is  now  left,  the  silk  having 
been  injured  quite  as  much,  probably, 
bv    the    s«-ord-bavonels    of    the    soldiers 


behind  as  by 
the  enemy  in 

adjutants  used 
to  have  little 
pieces  of  new 
silk  let  in 
from  time  to 
time  so  that 
their  colours 


It   only 
mains  now 
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the  honor; 
secretary  of  the  K.xhibilion  ;  Mr.  Harold 
T.  Hartley,  the  director,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  gelling  together  of  so  many  fine 
objects ;  and  Mr.  Ceorge  Harkwright, 
the  curator  of  the  section,  for  courteously 
making  it  possible  for  this  article  to  be 
written  and  illustrated. 


THE   ACE   OF    SPADES. 


By  N.  R  MURPHY. 


AS  Bamey  Hegarty  was  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  his  prayer-book,  out 
flew  what  he  took  to  be  a  pious  picture. 
A  good  many  of  the  congregation  were  as 
interested  as  Bamey  in  its  progress  through 
the  air.  When  it  finally  settled  at  Kitty 
Hannahan*s  feet,  and  stared  up  brazenly 
at  a  hundred  peering  eyes,  there  was  a 
variety  of  feelings  set  in  motion  in  the 
•chapel  of  Ballybeg.  Kitty  felt  inclined 
to  cry,  and  Barney — to  swear.  The  pious 
old  ladies  threw  up  their  eyes  in  horror. 
The  boys  nudged  each  other  and  tittered. 

'*  Bad  cess  for  ivir  to  ye  for  an  ace  of 
spades,"  said  Barney  to  himself.  **That 
comes  from  puttin'  the  deck  in  the  same 
pocket  with  the  prayer-book.  It's  what 
it  slipped  in  atween  the  pages,  an*  now 
shure  I  *m  disgraced  before  the  ^^  hole 
parish,  an'  if  Father  Fagan  gets  hould  av 
it,  me  charakther's  gone  for  ivir,  an'  I 
might  *as  well  imigrate  at  once."  He 
.gazed  blankly  at  the  card.  **  Bad  luck  to 
yer  ugly  mug  !  It 's  many  a  time  I  longed 
for  ye  whin  I  had  th'  king  an'  queen  an' 
two  others,  an*  thin  couldn't  go  nap 
bekase  ye  hid  yersel*  away  somewhere 
dae,  ye  conthrary  ruffin.  It  *s  always 
that  ye  do  be  doin*  what  ye  aren't  wanted 
to  do.  Look  at  the  place  ye  're  throwin' 
up  yer  black  face  now,  makin'  a  holy  show 
av  me  before  the  people.  I'll  niver  go 
nap  on  spades  agin.  Och  melia  !  here 
comes  Father  Fagan  wid  the  box.  Arrah, 
irhat  shall  I  do  at  all  ?  ** 

Bamey  saw  Kitty  Hannahan's  muff  drop 
down  upon  the  card.  This  gave  him  some 
ndiefy  and  he  felt  like  hugging  Kitty.  It 
it  not  to  be  presumed  that  Kitty  would 
have  tolerated  such  a  liberty  in  public, 
though,  being    engaged  to  Bamey,   she 


was    probably,    in    private,    not    entirely 
averse  to  it. 

Up  marched  Father  Fagan  rattling  the 
money-box,  and  receiving  the  offerings  of 
the  worshippers.  As  he  approached  the 
hidden  card,  Barney  held  his  breath 
in  suspense.  Unfortunately,  the  priest 
stumbled  over  Kitty*s  muff,  and  looking 
round,  perceived  with  astonishment  the 
ace  of  spades.  He  picked  it  up  and 
gazed  sternly  at  the  surrounding  pews 
for  any  indications  of  guilt  that  might 
betray  the  owner  ot  the  card.  But  every- 
body was  looking  fixedly  towards  the  altar. 
Father  Fagan*s  eyes  rested  for  some  time 
on  the  blushing  face  of  Kitty.  Then  he 
moved  on.  Barney  was  so  agitated  by 
this  distracting  occurrence  that  he  put  a 
two-shilling  piece  into  the  box  instead  of 
a  penny. 

When  Father  Fagan  had  deposited  the 
offertory-box  inside  the  rails,  he  mounted 
the  pulpit.  After  reading  the  notices,  he 
held  up  the  card. 

**  There 's  the  sort  of  thing,"  he  said 
sternly,  *'  that  I  find  in  the  nave.  What 
does  that  mean  ?  It  means  that  some 
sinner  in  the  congregation  is  going  to 
desecrate  the  Sabbath  by  playing  cards, 
spending  his  time  in  that  nefarious  way, 
instead  of  reading  holy  books." 

**  Bedad,  I  do  often  find  it  plisinter," 
thought  Barney,  in  conjunction  with  fully 
three-quarters  of  the  congregation. 

**  Well,  now,"  continued  Father  Fagan, 
**  I  have  no  time  this  morning  to  enlarge 
on  the  enormity  of  such  an  offence  as  this. 
But  next  Sunday  I  shall  make  the  ace  of 
spades  the  subject  of  my  discourse,**  he 
cried,  flourishing  the  derelict  card.  "  By 
that  time  I  shall  have  found  out  who  the 
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culprit  is  that  carries  packs  of  cards  into 
the  chapel  with  him  to  Mass.'* 

**  Och  melia,"  thought  Barney,  **  begor, 
I  must  imigrate  before  next  Sundah." 

**  And  mind  ye  all,'*  continued  the  priest, 
**  I  won't  keep  his  or  her  name  back,  I 
don't  care  who  it  is." 

A  new  thought  struck  Barney,  and 
startled  him. 

**  Begor,"  he  said  to  himself,  **  he  has 
a  suspicion  it 's  Kitty  —  Kitty.  Och, 
murther  !  that  *s  terrible  altogether." 

When  the  Mass  was  over,  Barney  found 
himself  walking  beside  Kitty  down  the 
street. 

**  You  *re  a  nice  boy,"  she  said,  looking 
up  at  him,  a  suspicion  of  a  twinkle  in  her 
eye.  **  I  hope  ye  '11  benefit  be  the  scoldin' 
Father  Fagan  gave  ye." 

"  Begor,  I  'm  thinkin'  it  wasn't  me  at  all 
he  was  referrin*  to,"  said  Barney  mourn- 
fully. 

'•  An'  who,  thin  ?  "  asked  Kittv. 

**  Why  yersel',  no  less." 

**  INIe,"  gasped  Kitty,  in  astonishment. 

**  Aye  indeed.  It  was  rael  good  av  ye 
to  throw  yer  muff  on  that  divil  av  an  ace, 
alanna,"  said  Barney,  looking  at  Kitty 
tenderly,  "but  I'm  afeafd  that's  what 
made  his  Rivircnce  think  it  was  you.  He 
fancied  vc  wor  tiirvin'  to  hide  it  on  ver 
own  account." 

Kitty  burst  into  a  merry  peal  of 
laughter. 

'*  So  ye  think  he  suspects  me  av  usin' 
the  ace  av  spades  as  a  mark  for  me  p)rayer- 
book  .^ " 

Barney's  face  wore  a  lugubrious  expres- 
sion. 

**  Egad,  it 's  no  laughin'  matther,  alanna. 
He  '11  get  to  know  who  it  was  be  next 
Sundah,  an'  thin  I  '11  have  to  lave  the 
parish  wid  the  shame  av  havin'  me  name 
read  from  the  althar." 

"  Arrah,  he  was  only  jokin'  whin  he  said 
that." 

**  I  dunno.  He  is  a  nice  man  enough, 
an'  I  'm  tould  that  he  has  no  little  gra  for 
the  cards  himsel',  but  whin  a  thing  is 
poked  before  his  very  eyes  as  that  thievin* 
ace  av  spades  was  this  mornin',  shure  he 
can't  look  it  over !  " 

**  Well,  go  to  him  an'  thry  an'  coax  him. 


Musha,  I  don't  think  he  '11  be  too  hard  on 
ye  at  all." 

**  I  must  see  him  this  mornin*  about  a 
little  affair  that  yer  purty  self  has  somethin'' 
to  do  wid *' 

**  Hush  ! "  said  Kitty,  lowering  her  head 
and  blushing  in  much  confusion. 

**  I  shan't  hush  :  I  want  to  be  talkin'  an*" 
thinkin'  av  it.  Shure,  doesn't  it  dhrive 
from  me  mind  the  ugly  phiz  av  that  thievin*" 
ace  av  spades  }  " 

*' I  think  ye '11  find  his  Rivircnce  will 
forgit  all  about  that  be  next  Sunday." 

*'  I  must  thry  an'  bring  him  round 
somehow.  As  I  walk  down  the  town 
towards  the  house,  I  '11  be  thinkin'  out  a 
schame.  Begor,  I  'd  just  like  to  corner 
his  Rivircnce  for  his  severity  this  mornin'.*' 

"  Don't  be  talkin',  Barney,"  said  Kitty, 
throwing  the  aegis  of  her  protection  before 
the  priest.  *'  Shure,  he  had  to  say  some- 
thin',  an'  he  afther  pickin'  the  card  up  av 
the  flure  av  the  chapel." 

"  Xivir  fear,  Kitty,  I  shan't  be  too  hard 
on  him.     Good-bve,  alanna  !  " 

"  Arrah  !  "  cried  Kitty,  wriggling  from 
Barney's  grasp.  **  Have  manners,  an' 
don't  be  thryin'  to  kiss  me  before  the 
whole  town." 

When  Barncv  turned  his  head  towards 
the  priest's  house,  he  directed  his 
mind  towards  some  scheme  which  might 
relieve  him  from  the  responsibility  of 
the  vagaries  of  the  ace  of  spades  that 
morning,  intending  as  a  last  resource 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  generosity  of 
Father  Fagan.  When  he  walked  into 
the  sitting-room  he  discovered  Michael 
Laverty,  one  of  the  boys  with  whom  he 
was  intending  to  play  a  game  of  "  spoiled 
five  "  that  afternoon. 

"  Hello,  ]\Iichael,"  said  Barney,  **what 
are  ve  doin'  here  .'' " 

•*  Just  payin'  me  Easther  dues.  I  sup- 
pose ye  're  here  to  own  to  the  ace-av- 
spades  business,"  said  Michael,  laughing. 
"  Begor,  it  was  a  rael  good  thing  to  see  it 
fluttherin'  in  the  air  so  innocint-like,  an' 
thin  to  lay  out  flat  on  the  pavemint  an'  fling 
its  ugly  gob  up  at  ivirvbody  in  the  chapel." 

*' Shure  enough,  it  was  very  bad 
behayviour;  but  d'  ye  think  his  Rivircnce  '11 
take  any  notice  av  it  ?  " 
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**  Begor,  I  dunno.  Whin  he  gits  a 
thing^like  that  into  his  head,  he's  very 
obstinate  over  it.  An'  just  look  on  the 
table.  Isn't  that  the  very  blackguard  itself 
lyin'  there  as  impident  as  ivir  ?  " 

Barney  leaned  over,  and  saw  the  un- 
speakable scoundrel  attached  to  a  piece 
of  paper. 

**  Musha,  what 's  this  he  has  w  ritten 
ondherneath  ?  Lord  help  us,  listen  to  this, 
-Michael,  *  My  text  for  next  Sunday.'  I  '11 
hould  ye  it 's  what  he  '11  have  this  fixed  to 
the  chapel-gates  for  all  to  see.  Och,  I  'm 
a  disgraced  man." 

**  Ye  must  thry  to  counther  him  some 
way." 

Barney  was  in  the  act  of  scratching  his 
head  to  evoke  an  idea,  when  Father  Fagan 
entered  the  room. 

**  Well,  boys,"  he  cried  cheerfully, 
**  what  can  I  do  for  vou  ?  " 

**  I  have  me  Kasthcr  dues  to  pay,  yer 
Rivirence." 

'*  Very  good,  Michael,  very  good.  And 
I  think  I  can  guess  your  business,  Barney. 
Don't  blush  man  ;  sure,  it 's  no  secret,  and 
Kitty  is  a  grand  girl.  I  think  she  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  man  she  's  got.  At 
all  events,  ye  '11  make  a  better  husband 
than  the  rufiian  who  uses  the  ace  of  spades 
as  a  mark  for  his  prayer-book,"  pointing 
to  the  card  attached  to  the  paper.  "  Sure, 
I  have  no  objection  to  a  game  of  cards, 
but  I  'd  have  the  line  drawn  at  bringing 
them  into  the  chapel.  At  any  rate,  I  '11 
make  an  example  next  Sunday  of  the 
fellow  that  owns  that." 

The  two  visitors  did  not  reply. 
**  It 's  easv  to  see  that  neither  of  ve 
agree  with  me,"  said  the  priest,  smiling, 
**  and  if  all  was  told,  the  pair  of  ye  will 
be  seen  at  the  back  of  some  ditch  later  on 
leathering  away  at  the  cards  for  bare  life. 
Well,  well !  But  talking  about  cards,  an 
English  friend  was  teaching  me  a  real 
good  game  called  solo-whist  the  other 
day."  The  priest  got  up  and  looked  in  a 
drawer.  "Bless  me,  where  are  those  cards. 
If  I  had  a  pack  here  I'd  show  ye.  Where's 
that  pack  gone  to,  I  wonder  }  Have 
either  of  you  a  deck  about  ye  }  " 

Barney,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
thrust   his   hand    into    his    pocket.      He 


realised  the  indiscretion  of  the  act  when 
it  was  too  late  to  withdraw.  The  priest 
laughed  as  he  took  the  pack  from  Barney. 

**  Ye  're  nearly  as  bad  as  the  scoundrel 
who  owned  that  card  there,"  he  said; 
"  but  I  '11  presume  ye  found  them  by 
accident  in  your  pocket.  Well,  now,  let 
me  see — aye,  this  is  it.  Ye  deal  out  the 
whole  pack,  as  in  whist,  and  then  ye  see 
what  ye  can  call,  as  in  nap.  It 's  a  mixture 
of  nap  and  whist,  and  a  very  skilful  game 
it  is." 

The  priest  went  on  with  his  exposition 
of  the  novel  game.  His  audience  grew 
rather  bored. 

**  Arrah  !  let 's  have  a  few  rounds  at 
nap,  yer  Rivirence,"  said  Barney,  at 
length. 

The  priest  looked  reproachfully  at 
Barney. 

'*  How  dare  you  tempt  your  clergy,"  he 
said,  smiling. 

"Just  a  few  rounds,  yer  Rivirence." 

"  Ah,  don't  be  tempting  me  ;  there  now, 
don't,"  appealingly. 

"Only  a  couple  av  rounds — just  a 
couple." 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  priest,  yielding; 
"  a  couple  aren't  many,  but  no  more  than 
a  couple,  mind  ye." 

"  Shall  we  lave  it  at  ha'penny,  Father  }  " 
asked  Barney. 

"Egad,  I  don't  know.  This  is  terrible 
work,  gambling  on  Sunday  afternoon." 

"  When  we  ought  to  be  at  the  holy 
books,"  said  Barney  mischievously. 

"Aye,  indeed,  when  we  ought  to  be  at 
the  holy  books,"  echoed  Father  Fagan, 
dealing  round  a  hand. 

The  cards  were  taken  up  and  surveyed. 
A  look  of  perplexity  came  into  the  priest's 
face.  He  tipped  his  skull-cap  on  one 
side  and  scratched  his  head. 

"  Egad,  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  've 
a  good  mind  to  go  nap.  Oh,  if  I  only 
knew  where  one  card  was !  But  there, 
I  shan't  risk  it.     I  '11  go  three  only." 

He  won  the  o^ame. 

"  Look  at  these  cards,  boys,"  he  cried, 
"  King,  queen,  and  ten  of  spades.  I  won- 
der where  the  thieving  ace  is.  That  was 
the  only  thing  that  I  wanted  to  give  me  a 
certain  nap. 


THK  ACK   OK  SI'ADKS. 
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Hanu  V  cast  h  lurtivt;  eye  tm  tho  "  U-xl  "  II  was  an  uiirortunato  RanK-  for  me," 

f.ir  mxl  Smiiiav."  sai.i  tlit-  |.ricst.    "  Only  for  that  tlii.-vinx  an- 

Tin-  tivo  rmiiKis  agri'fd  upon  wfn-  com-  of  spntlfs  ilic  lauftli  wimld  l»e  on  tlie  iitlier 
plcie.l.  Til.-  pricsi.  Iiowfv.t,  lia>t  for-  si.le.  I  'in  lliinkiiif;.  I  don't  tliink  it  was 
(Ti.Hvii  lilt-  n:uU-rsiaii(linjt.  ami  as  n.'ithcr  out  once.  Dk!  either  of  ve  see  it  at  all  ?" 
itani.-y  n<,r  Michaci  tliought  fit  to  rf.nimi  -I  was  lookiii'  at  it  the  whole  lime," 
him.  till-  fjame  went  on.  On  tun  sncees-  sniil  Haniev,  (juiellv  gathering  up  the  pack, 
sive  ...easions  tin-  aee  of  spades  was  the  "  Vou  w.'re.andwtien-.  liariievUetiartV.-'- 
only  card  rei]uired  to  secure  the  priesi  a  *•  Tlierr  .m  the  tahU-,  y.-r '  Kivirence," 
sncce-sful     na|>,    and     he    made    fre(liienl  jn.iining  Ui   ihe  otTriider  "f  ihe   morning. 


en.,,h.-,ne 


■   In 


llie 


[idrd 


„„.  hr  T--»-.  u,..ni.Tii-    Hi-  -;,/.■  w;.[id.ri-d  from  Harney 

■■I    think   w.-'ll    irivr    «p.    lu.vs.       I'v,-  1..  the. ard  and  hack  aK'aiii.     Tli.'n  a  merry 

had    .■nniif-h     ol     it.    an.l     ve    have    eiijln  >niile  hrok.- aeros.  hiMountei.ane,'. 

shilliims    .,[■   niin.-    ttoins:   awav    with    y<:  "So  yon   wer.-    tlie  \iUain   lliai   played 

liiii    for  i: hi.--  >ake.    d.in'i  breath.-  a  .hi.k-.   an.l    .Irak.-v  «ilh    i!i.'    s.rvie.-  this 

word    of    thi-    ontM.i.':     Min^    ye     wn't.  m..ruing!" 

llih.- fflloH  who  M(,i  thai  .ar.l  (hm.Tiiig  ■■  r 'm     verv   ^orry.    y<-r     Kivirenn-.    an' 

ihr.'ui.'h  ihi- rhnp.-l  ihis  niorniii',' ir.il  «irid  .loii'i  ye  think  ye'd  hellher  sny  no  more 

nfthi-  I'd    never   h.-ar   the  i-nd  of  il.      So  ahom  it.-" 

v.- '11  h..th  pr..inJs<-  to  sav  noiliiiiL;  oi.csi  le  Tlie  prie>(  looke.l  ai  Itarney  roguishly. 

kboui  ihi-.  gam.-."  •■  .\greed.   Harney  :  egad,   ye  w.ni   nap 

"Sarlinlv.  vit  Uivirene<-."  'hai  time  and  got  it." 
No.  11^.    August  I'loi  ^-^ 
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A.\-  EXGUSH    JOir.V    THAT    IS    STILL    RULED    BY  AN    OLIGAKCHY. 

By  GEORGE  A.  WADE. 


W 


1 1  F.N   . 


t     tllL- 


ays  ill  which  the  aaticni 
oligarchies  ruli^ii  ihc  people  of  Athens 
and  Sparta,  one  stands  filled  with  amazf- 
ment  that  such  muthods  were  pussiljlc 
even  then.  That  thousamis  of  inhabitants 
should  have  been  content  to  let  a  selected 
few  persons  be  their  masters,  do  just  as 
they  wished  in  rverv  way.  keep  all  odices 


But  what  are  we  to  think  or  say  whea 
we  find  that  there  is  stiU  existing  in  this 
Ivngland  of  ours  a  certain  spot  whose 
inhabitants  are  yet  so  far  behind  the  rest 
of  liritons  that  they  are  virtually  ruled  l^ 
.in  oligarchy,  that  they  have  to  submit  to 
this  regulation  or  that,  to  this  anange- 
meui  or  that,  whether  they  want  it  or  not, 
di>like  it  or  not.  simply  bpcause  four-and* 


and   governing  powers,  all   influence  and  twenty    men    have   said    it    is  to  be,  and 

rule   among   their  own    nominees,   seems  that  settles    the  question  .'      Which  four- 

indced    strange   to    us    to-day,    with    our  and-twenty  also  are  not  elected  by  popular 

modem  ideas  of  liberty,  equality,   and —  vote,  as  in  almost  everyother  British  town, 

may  we  s;iy  .- — fraternity.  but  are  self-elected,  so  to  speak,  filling  up 

4M   , 
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■vacancies,  as  they  occur  in  this  oligarchy,  hardly  know  which  members  of  the  com- 

bj-  their  own  nominees  only.  munity  compose   it,  so  secret  is  its  work 

'I'he  name  of  this  extraordinary  town-  anil  so  curious  are  its  ways  ! 
ship  is  Dalton-in-Furness.     Now,  Furness  There    is  no   Easter  vestry  meeting  at 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  regions  in  Dalton.    On  Easter  Monday  the  "  Twenty- 
England,  bordering  on  the  beautiful   Lake  Konr"  always  meet,   whatever  olher  davs 


churactf 
this 

antiiniity  ; 
■s  lirsl 
f>  prominenre  alioiit  the 
of  the  fighleenlh  ci^ntury.  n  m^i 
all  the  parochial  affairs,  all  thr  t'i 
and  local  matters  of  Dalton- in- Kii 
From  time  immemorial  the  publi 
never  had  the  slightest  jiouer  or  c 
of  it;    indeed,  very  often  the  inhal 


"  I'resident "  of  this  extraordinary 
.  and  that  is  about  all  that  really 
is  known  of  lis  doings,  beyond  what  the 
asseiuhlv  lari's  to  make  public  through 
till-  IVess.  It  (■lix-ts  ihe  churchwardens 
Lor  ihc  i-nsuirig  year,  alscj  the  sidesini  n. 
h  determines  about  the  v 
matters  that  are   urn 

il  settles  the  questions  of  several  charities, 
doles,  and  such-like  things  that  pertain  to 
Dalion. 

Ifweli'ave  out  the  Vicar  of  the  parish, 
the  othi'r  twi'ntv-threu  members  of  this 
oligarchy  are  all  laymen.  As  a  body  they 
are  certainly,  in  their  own  little  lown  and 
sphere,  about  as  autocratic,  independent, 
and  select  a  corporation  as  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.     They  furnish  a  brief  report 


+  .!*> 
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to  the  Press  of  what  busint-ss  has  been 
transacted  at  iheir  meetings,  since  they 
decline  to  admit  reporters,  as  a  rule,  lo 
their  assembly.  But  they  include  or  omit 
just  what  matters  they  please  from  sucli 
furnished  report,  so  that  it  becomes  almost 
impossible,  even  if  the  public  wish  it,  to 
liscuss  their  actions  and  words. 
^Vhen  any  member  dies  or  retires  from 
■  famous    "  Four-and-Twenty "    (which 


The  Rev.  Frank  ISyard,  M.A.,  is  still  a 
young  man,  energetic,  active,  and  wise  in 
ruling  over  his  flock  and  parish.  If  every 
parish  had  an  equally  active  and  beiovrJ 
incumbent,  the  Church  would  indeed  be 
in  a  flourishing  stale  in  our  land.  No 
matter  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  his 
people,  nothing  that  is  for  their  good  or 
for  the  benefit  of  his  church  and  parish,  is 
too  small  for  the  Vicar's  attention.     He 


latter,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state,  seldom 
occurs),  the  remaining  members  proceed 
to  elect  whomsoever  they  wish  lo  fill 
the  vacancy  or  vacancies  thus  caused.  And 
it  does  not  need  much  insight  or  acumen 
to  guess  that  they  Hill  only  elect  those 
persons  who  are  known  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  their  own  doings  and  opinionK. 

During  recent  years  the  "  Four-and- 
Twenty  "  has  not  often  come  into  conflict 
with  public  opinion  in  the  district  under 
their  rule,  for  the  Vicar  is  a  gentleman 
highly  respected  and  beloved  in  Dalton. 


DALTON    OLIUARCHV    MtliTS. 

certainly  makes  almost  an  ideal  president 
of  this  oligarchy,  and  if  such  a  unique 
council  is  lo  continue  in  the  north  of  our 
land,  it  could  not  be  governed  by  a  better 
man.     Thai  may  be  conceded  at  once. 

Dalton  has  a  long  and  not  insignificant 
history.  It  dales  back  to  the  days  of 
Earl  Tostig,  who  built  and  ruled  Dalton 
Castle.  This  old  and  curious  ruin  stands 
close  by  the  churchyard  at  Dalton,  and 
carries  with  its  history  memories  of  much 
interest.  Tostig  himself,  as  all  students 
of  our  island's  story  know  well,  did  not 
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err  on  the  side  of  "  popular  "  government. 
He  was  as  autocratic  as  most  Earls  id 
those  times  of  Saxon  rule.      Probablv  this 


pivhabty  besan 


oligarchy  of  lu-ilay  owes  its  ori^i 
in    some    way    or    other,    and 
through  many  modifications  since 
That  it  has  unilcrgone  some  "  n 
well  known,  for  when  one  reads  ii 
and  its  remarks   about  ilst-lf 
in  1714,  one  cannot  but  smile 
ax   the   '*  hi«li   ami  mighty " 
<^inion    that    pi-nades  evert- 
line  and  phrase  nf  such  decni' 
or  opinion.     Even,-  time  tiic 
name  of  the  ■'  Tw  cnty-Four  " 
is    mentioned    in    such    pm- 
clamation     or     decree,     large 
capital    letters  are  employed 
to    mark    the    importance    of 
the  l>ody,  and  to  give  further 
force  to  the  mandate!     The 
4:xtraordinary    ideas    of,   and 
the    high     falutin'    language 
used     l>v,     the     council     in 
s<ime    of    its    deirei-s    make 
one  smile  to-day,  and  wonder 
if     these    worthy    citizens 
did  really  hold  such  cialtet) 


his  time. 
'pairs  "  is 


opinions  of  their  almost  "divine  right 
of  government." 

Let  me  give  one  or  two  choice  speci* 
mens  from  some  of  their  codes  of  rules 
promulgated  in  the  parish  in  the  eighteenth 
century — 

Thai  no  poiKunu  be  )ii|[Ded  for  any  but  ihnw 
nhiim  the  Fonr-and-Twenty  are  reiolved  shall  hat'e 

Hy  "pensions,"  I  suppose,  are  meant  the 
distributions  of  money  left  bv  generous 
donors  for  charitable  purposes.  .Again — 
That  no  Four-ami -Twenty  man.  if  aged  nr 
decayed  in  estate,  lie  served  with  less  than  a  whole 

I'hal  if  a  Four-and- Twenty  man  br  necesiiiious 
in  com|>etitioD  with  aanther  patiihunei.  the  Four- 
and- Twcnly  man  In  have  a  pension  before  the  other 

The  above  will  sulTice  to  serve  as  a  sample 
of  what  tliis  oligarchy  many  years  ago 
thought  of  its  own  importance  and  position, 
^'et  imo  more  quotation  places  this  curious 
assembly  in  a  light  even  more  unfavourable 
from  this  point  of  view,  for  it  sliows  "clan- 
feeling  "  at  its  worst,  when  the  oligarchy 
regards  pcci|>le  from  the  next  parish 
as  "  aliens "  and  calls  them  actually 
"  foreigners"  in  its  proclamations!  Read 
this— 

i'hat   if  a  l'ari^h(lIlr  ciinic  in  competition  with  a 
foreij^ncr.  lhom;h  the   parish   is  bound  ti 
the   forcit^er.   yet   the   I'arithour  sh.ill  have 
I'rehemincnce  brfimr  the  foreiipicf." 
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The  quaiiitiiesi  and  the  "seeking  after 
self"  in  all  these  laws  and  decrees  cannot 
hut  raise  a  smile  on  our  faces  as  we  read 
those  papers  to-daj-.  But,  as  the  years 
have  passed  along,  even  this  "  important" 
council  at  Dalton  has  found  changes,  and 
has  had  its  powers  curtailed  by  variotis 
Acts  and  Parliamentary  Orders.  Vet  it 
has  survived  the  most  violent  attacks 
upon  its  constiuition  and  character,  and  it 
still  regulates  after  its  own  fashion  the 
parochial  affairs  of  Dshon.  The  general 
inhabitants,  as  represented  by  the  voters, 
have  never  had  a  hand  of  an)'  sort  in  its 


■  the   •■Fot 


nd  -  I'w 


enty  "  have 
control 


election  or 

s  doings,  and  the  public  has 

not  to-day. 

There  are  many  enlightened 

inhabitants 

n    Dahon    who    do    not    see 

whj-  the   \'i^ 

ar  should  not  have  the  right 

of   electing 

one   churclnvardun    and   half 

he   sidesmei 

:  while   the    parishioners   in 

even  the  absolute  right  i 
certain  things  that  they  do  control ;  and 
these  inhabitants  iiave  often  declared 
their  doubts  upon  that  point.  But  the 
good  old  proverb  about  "  Possession  nine- 
tenths  of  the  law "  still  holds  force  in 
Dalton,  and  nobody,  despite  his  doubti 
or  opinions,  has  yet  succeeded  in  doinj 
away  with  one  of  the  most  curious 
anomalies  in  all  English  ))ariii.'hial 
government. 

Formerly  the  council  held  its  meeting* 
on  fixed  date.s,  such  as  Easter  Monday, 
Whit  Monday,  and  the  second  Saturday 
in  September.  Hut  nowadays  the  meet- 
ings are  more  irregular,  and  not  ujion 
definite  davs,  except  the  Easter  one. 

Dullon  Church  aiid  churchyard  are 
extremely  interesting.     In  the  latter  lie  the 


public  vestry  meeting  should  elect  the 
others,  as  is  done  in  most  Enyhsh 
parishes.  And  there  are  some  few,  still 
more  enlightened,  who  doubt  very  much 


remains  of  the  celebrated  painter  George- 
Romney.  an  artist  of  whom  England  will 
ever  be  proud.  The  church  itself  has  been 
more  than  once  rebuilt,  but  can  trace  its 
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history  back  to  the  twelfth  century*  at  least. 

The  present  edifice  is  aJ>eaiitiful  one,  and 

stands  out  conspicuously  by  reason  of  the 

curious  plaid-like  effect  obtained  by  using 

variously  coloured  bricks  in  cenain  parts 

of    the     building.      The 

antiquated  Dalton  Casile 

(merely     a     remnant, 

evidently,  of  some  larger 

edifice)  has  been  already 

mentioned.  Dalton'smain 

street     has     some      few 

attributes    thai    are    not 

t«>    be     f{mnd     in     every 

country  town's   |)rini-ipid 

thoroughfare.      It   winds 

in   and    nut,   widens   ami 

narntw-s.  curves  and  twists, 

in   unusual   fashion,  even 

for  a  road  of  it-s  dcscri])- 

tioii.  InitnrcheldDalton's 

markets  of  the  o{><:u-air. 

and     these     markets    are 

much  like  those  'if  most 

country  towns. 

The  'Cross.'  however, 
is  worth  more  than  a  passing  regard.  It  is 
not  only  of  a  kinil  seldom  mel  with  in  olilen 
market-places,  being  simple  and  severely 
plain  in  its  design  and  surroundings,  but  it 
can  boast  of  a  scniicinle  ol  seiits  of  more 
or  less  rough  stone  placed  round  it  for  the 
convenience  of  the  weary  Hayfarer.  Il 
would  be  interesting  In  know  whether  this 
is  the  work  of  the  "  Four-and-Tweiny  "  or 
not.  'If  it  is,  one  is  bound  to  admit  that 
they  deserve  the  thanks  of  their  neigh- 
bours for  it,  and  that  they  have  set  an 
example  that  other  counirj-  towns  might 
copy  with  advantage. 

Dalton  has  other  strange  R'cords  besides 
the  one  of  its  unique  Council.  It  can 
boast  that  during  167  years  it  has 
had  only  eight  Vicars.  Its  last  Vicar 
previous  to  the  Rev.  Frank  Bj'ard  was  the 
Rev.  J,  M.  ^lorgan,  and  that  gentleman 
served  Datton  for  over  forty-three  years. 
The  average  period  of  the  rule  of  the 
seven  Vicars  before  Mr.  Byard  works  out 
at   no  less  than  thirty-eight  years  each ; 


and  I  fancy  there  is  not  a  single  parish  in 
the  land  that  can  beat  this  record,  of 
which  the  town  may  be  reasonably  proud. 
Someone  has  suggested  that  Dalton's 
present  position,  its  prosperity,  its  peace- 


fulness,  its  restfulness.  its  charm,  the  long 
lives  and  rule  of  its  Vicars,  are  all  due  to  the 
very  fact  of  the  "  Four-and-Twentv  "  being 
so  oligarchic,  and  this  has  been  pointe<]  out 
as  a  grem  argument  in  support  of  such  an 
assembly.  It  is  said  that  the  inhabitani.>; 
are  saved  that  worry,  strain,  and  constant 
unrest  whicli  occurs  where. er  oi)|M)Bing 
panics  and  contending  factions  are 
allowed  tn  have  swav,  as  in  all  our 
nnmicipal  life  of  the  preMnt  d.iy.  \Vo 
are  told  that  it  is  the  hurrj-,  rush,  and 
opposition  of  parties  that  are  responsible 
for  the  premature  breakdown  of  health  and 
spirits  iif  so  many  hard-worked  men  of  to- 
day. Well,  it  may  be  so ;  I  do  not  pretend 
here  to  approve  or  oppose  the  statement. 

I  have  merely  tried  to  show  that  we 
have  in  our  midst  I'm  oligarchy  of 
which  hardly  anyone  has  heard,  whose 
very  existence  is  unknown  to  millions  of 
Englishmen  —  an  oligarchy  of  which 
ancient  Athens  or  Sparta  might  well 
have  been  the  proud  inventor. 
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THE    SECRET   SOCIETY. 


By  EDWARD  R  SPENCE. 


CHAPTKR    I. 

MR.  TI  rilKDdK  walked  along  in  a 
vrry  contenlt'd  spirit  :  the  last 
report  from  the  Viennese*  agency  of  his 
hank — not  of  the  bank  at  which  he 
hankt'd.  hut  the  bank  that  he  owned — 
showed  that  the  foreign  agency  established 
by  him,  despite  the  opposition  of  his 
customary  advisers,  was  flourishing.  A 
sniih^  of  contentment  was  on  his  round, 
pleasant,  if  rather  undignified  -  looking 
countenance,  and  he  strolled  up  (ireek 
.*^treet  with  a  jaunty  air.  It  was  half-i)ast 
five  :  the  inhabitants  of  the  street  could 
have  guessed  the  time  from  his  presence, 
for  he  was  a  most  methodical  man,  and 
every  day,  whatever  the  weather,  left  the 
bank  at  the  same  hour,  and  walked  by 
exactly  the  siime  route  from  Henrittta 
Street  through  the  Soho  district  to  his 
handsome   flat   in    Portland    Place. 

It  was  the  foreign  character  of  Soho 
that  had  given  to  him  the  idea  of  the 
Viennese  agency  of  the  bank  inherited 
by  him.  Mr.  Tithedge  did  not  belong  to 
the  aristocracy  :  his  father,  in  his  early 
days,  was  a  conmion,  greedy  money- 
lender, who  prospered,  and  in  middle 
age  converted  himself  into  a  bank,  drop- 
ping entirely  the  hund)le  class  of  money- 
lending,  and  when  he  died  left  quit<-  a 
resfK^ctable  institution  for  trading  in 
money,  as  well  as  a  substantial  fortune. 
Thr  son  further  purified  the  business,  so 
that  '*'rithedge*s  Bank"  had  a  very  decent 
standing  in  a  small  way,  and  brought  him 
in  twenty  thousand  a  year,  of  which  he 
spent  about  a  tenth.  lie  had  been 
educated  at  a  second  -  class  public 
school,  and  had  taken  a  fair  degree  at 
the    London   University.     Although   forty 


years  of  age,  he  found  himself  a  bachelor, 
partly  from  shyni'ss  and  partly  from  a 
terror  lest  he  should  be  married  for  his 
money. 

Just  as  he  reached  Old  C'ompton  Street 
a  girl  came  out  of  it,  and  turned  up  (ireek 
Street.  .Mr.  Tithedge  noticed  that  she 
was  a  foreigner,  and  that  she  was  pretty — 
at  l<Mst,  from  across  tiie  road  he  could  see 
an  elaboratt'ly  treated  mass  of  blond  hair, 
an  irregular,  pleasant  face,  a  ver)'  neat 
figure,  and  a  dainty  pair  of  ankles  rather 
generously  shown,  since  she  was  holding 
up  her  skirt  with  a  foreign  freedom  on 
account  of  the  dirt.  A  moment  later  Mr. 
Tithedge  saw  that  a  man,  an  overdressed, 
flashy-looking  foreigner,  handsome  in  a 
vulgar  way,  was  following  the  girl.  She 
was  walking  fast,  and  the  man  faster.  The 
banker  quickened  his  i)ace.  The  man 
overtook  the  girl,  then  turning,  leered  at 
her,  and  took  hold  of  Iut  arm  :  she  gave 
a  little  cry  and  calletl  out  — 

**  Leave  me  alone  at  once." 

Mr.  Tithedge,  aware  that  there  was  a 
policeman  close  at  hand,  ran  across  and 
said  fiercely  to  the  man,  **  Let  the  lady 
go  ;  how  dare  you  insult  a  lady  in  that 
fashion  !  " 

The  ruftian  turned  round  and  lifted  his 
stick ;  the  banker  shrank  back,  and  raising 
his  arm  and  voice,  shouted  **  Policeman  !  ** 

Then  the  fellow  turm*d  and  ran  down 
Bateman  Street. 

*•  1  *m  so  sorry,*'  sai<l  Mr.  Tithedge  to 
the  girl  ;  **  I  hope  he  did  not  hurt  you." 

There  was  a  pretty  flush  of  colour  in  h<'r 
cheeks  and  her  big  blue  eyes  sparkled. 

••  No,  I  wasn't  hurt,**  she  replied  in  a 
soft  voice,  which  to  the  ears  of  Mr. 
Tithedge  seemed  embellished  by  a  tjuaint 
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little  foreign  accent;  *' but  he  rather 
frightened  me.  Such  a  thing  has  never 
happened  to  me  before,  particularly  in 
this  quarter." 

The  absurd    "  particularly "  seemed  to 
Mr.  Tithedge  to  be  the  slip  of  a  foreign 


tongue. 


**  You  see,  father  and  I  are  well  known 
by  most  of  the  foreigners  about  here." 

While  they  were  speaking  he  walked 
along  by  her  side,  gazing  in  wonder  and 
admiration  at  her  hair,  of  which  she  had 
a  great  mass,  very  smoothly  and  tightly 
coiled  into  a  huge  knot,  and  he  compared 
it  in  colour  and  texture  with  silk  virgin 
from  the  cocoon  ;  this  was  probably  the 
first  poetic  idea  which  had  ever  come 
spontaneously  into  his  mind. 

*'  1  must  not  detain  you,"  she  said  ;  "  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you  tor  your 
amiable  service." 

lie  felt  that  he  was  being  dismissed 
gracefully,  and  the  idea  gave  him  unex- 
pected annoyance.  However,  he  rose  to 
the  occasion. 

•*  You  will  not  obje(  t,  I  trust,"  he  said, 
'*  to  my  walking  bt^side  you  —  with  the 
roadway  in  between — for  that  fellow  might 
come  round  again  by  Dean  Street." 

'•  ( )h  !  "  she  said  with  a  merry  laugh, 
showing  a  set  of  dainty  little  teeth  and 
two  fatal  dim|)les,  "  1  didn't  mean  to 
sui^urest  that,  and  I  shall  be  very  much 
obliged  if  yc)U  will  walk  close  besiile 
me  till  I  reach  home,  which  is  in  Soho 
Square." 

He  walked  beside  her,  clumsily  trying  to 
make  conversation,  till  they  came  within  a 
few  yards  of  a  house  which,  unlike  most  in 
the  Square,  showed  no  signs  of  being  a 
place  of  business.  The  door  was  opened, 
and  a  vigorous-looking  elderly  man  with 
a  big  white  beard  ste})ped  out.  The  gtrl 
started  a  little  and  seemed  embarrasstnl ; 
the  elderly  man  came  forward  and  said, 
ratlujr  sharply  and  with  a  stronger  foreign 
accent  than  that  of  tlu^  girl,  **  You  must 
present  me,  my  dear,  U:  yoijr  friend." 

*'  Oh,  father,"  she  replied,  '' .;  scoundrel 
insuiLfcG  me  in  the  street,  and  this  gentle- 
man bravely  came  forward  and  drove  him 
oflf!" — Mr.  Tithedge's  heart  glowed  at 
this   description    of  his   exploit — *'and    I 


asked  him  to  walk  as  far  as  the  house,  asi 
felt  nervous." 

*'  My  name  is  Tithedge."  interposed  the 
banker.  **  I  am  proprietor  of  Tithedge*s 
Bank,  and  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that 
what  your  charming  daughter  has  said  is 
perfectly  correct.  I  have  the  honour  to 
wish  you  good-day."  And  he  took  off  his 
hat  with  a  grand  air. 

•*  No,  no,"  said  the  stranger ;  **  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  I  am  afraid 
my  manner  was  not  very  courteous,  so  I 
hope  that,  to  show  there  is  no  ill-feeling, 
you  will  come  into  my  house  and  take  a 
glass  of  wine." 

Mr.  Tithedge  hesitated,  glanced  at  the 
girl,  and  saw  such  a  i)retty  air  of  bashful 
invitation  on  her  dainty  face  that  he  replied, 
"  (Jf  course  I  Ml  come  with  great  pleasure.*^ 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  sitting  in 
a  big,  rather  dark,  handsomely  furnished 
dining  -  room  drinking  some  delicious 
Swedish  punch,  and  under  its  insidious 
influence  talking  a  great  deal  about  him- 
self to  the  pretty  girl  and  her  father. 
However,  he  listened  a  little  while  talking' 
very  much,  and  learnt  that  his  host  called 
himself  Mr.  Castleton,  and  that  the 
daughter's  L'hristian  name  was  Katrina. 
For  half  an  hour  the  banker  sat  gossip- 
ing  with  his  new  friends,  and  drinking  the 
wonderful  punch  which  was  prepared  from 
a  family  recipe  by  the  plump,  dimpled 
little  white  hands  of  Miss  Katrina,  and  he 
did  not  leave  until  he  had  won  permission 
to  pay  a  call  on  the  next  Sunday  afternoon. 

It  was  raining  when  he  found  himself  in. 
the  Square.  Although,  as  a  rule,  intensely 
economical  in  such  matters,  Mr.  Tithedge 
took  a  cab,  and,  stranger  still,  actually 
gave  the  cabman  sixpence  more  than  his 
fare !  When  he  reached  his  flat,  the 
banker  found  that  he  had  little  appetite 
for  his  dinner,  and  next  morning,  alas! 
that  he  had  still  less  hunger  for  his  break- 
fast. Yet,  despite  a  headache  and  an 
uncomfort.'.ble  sense  of  strangeness,  he 
felt  very  happy. 

From  Thursday  to  Sunday  afternoon  is 
not  a  very  great  length  of  time,  yet  it 
seemed  intolerably  long  to  Mr.  Tithedge. 
However,  his  business  did  not  suffer  in 
the  least    from   the   fact   that    very  oftea 
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visions  presenlecl  ilR-inselvt-s  to  liiin  of  a 
prelly  «^irl  with  hliu-  t-yrs,  fair  hair,  foreign 
accent,  and  ihc  name  of  Katrina  The  clerks 
discovered  thai  sonu-thing  strange  was 
happening,  for  ihey  found,  on  his  blotting- 
)»aper.  marks  whiLh  showeil  undeniably 
a  very  unsuccessful  eflort  to  draw  tiie  face 
of  a  girl  with  a  big  bunch  of  hair.  On 
the  Sunday  Mr.  lithedge  presented  him- 
self at  the  lujuse  in  Soho  Square,  ami 
was  shown  into  a  j>rettily  furnished  little 
room  that  could  onlv  !)c  reached  bv  a 
door  opening  from  the  dining-room.  Miss 
Katrina  was  there,  and  greeted  him  with 
a  charming  appearance  of  ])leasure  and 
timiditx.  For  nearly  an  hour  he  sal  on 
the  e<lge  of  a  chair  talking  little  and 
listening  with  great  inten-st  to  the  chatter 
of  the  j)retty  girl,  who  told  him  much 
about  herself,  a  subject  concerning  which 
he  had  great  curiosity  and  anxiety.  In 
most  matters  .Mr.  Titheilge  had  a  profound 
Knglish  contempt  for  foreigners,  but  there 
remained  a  hope  that  she  might  have 
some  redeeming  drops  of  lirilish  blood. 
Fortune  siremed  kind,  tor  Katrina  told 
him  that  her  mother,  \sho  dieil  when  she 
uas  only  a  babe,  was  Scotch,  and  her  father 
Russian.  Slu-  had  l>een  a  great  traveller  : 
indeed,  there  was  hardlv  a  cilv  in  Kurope 
where  she  had  not  lived  lor  a  while.  Mr. 
'lithedge  fell  um  «»mlorlable,  lor  **  vaga- 
!)onding"  was  not  to  his  taste.  Still,  the 
girl  was  irresistibly  pretty,  and  her  voice 
was  deliciously  sweet  ami  low  :  while  in 
luT  very  caretully  jironounced,  unrlipjM'il 
speech  the  curious  foreign  tone  soundeil 
lik<'  a  strain  of  strange  nuisic.  He  durst  not 
ask  any  direct  (jueslions,  but  with  all  his 
little  skill  tried  to  lead  her  to  an  e.\j»lan- 
ation  of  her  father's  jxjsition.  At  last  it 
came,  anil  it  startled  liim.  Her  father  wa** 
a  Socialist,  and  the  ''vagabonding"  was 
<lue  to  the  fact  that  he  had  to  obey  the 
<  alls  of  the  Central  Connnillee  and  go  to 
work  in  ditferent  cilie>,  in  none  of  which 
he  lould  Slav  \erv  loni;  on  areouni  <tf  the 
p<»lii  e. 

Mr.  Tithedge  called  himself  a  Radical, 
aiid  certainlv  at  on<'  timi*  was  entitled  to 
the  term  :  but  as  pn»sperity  and  respei  t- 
abdity  lann*.  the  treml  <»t  hi^  mind  wa^ 
t<iwanls   (.'<in>er\atisn»,    and    iheretore  the 


idea  of  Socialism  seemrd  shitckini^  He 
began  to  expostulate;  but  Miss  Katrina 
took  him  up  sharj)ly. 

**  Vou  are  talking  about  tfiings  yi-u 
don't  understand,"  she  said  ;  •'vou  are 
confusing  Socialism,  Anarchism,  Nihilism. 
Our  ideas  are  peaceful.  We  merely  seek 
!)v   bloodless   means    to     secure     for   our 

m 

brethren  the  measure  of  libfrtv  er.j*»^»-vi 
in  this  great  country  for  centurie>.  The 
immense  body  to  which  we  belong  is 
bitterly  oppr>sed  to  the  violence  propa- 
ganda." 

just  as  she  was  speaking  Mr.  i'astleii>n 
entered.  After  the  customary  irreetinf. 
the  girl,  turning  t(»  him,  said  — 

**Mr.  Tiihedge  thinks  that  K^cause 
you  and  1  are  Socialists,  we  believe  in 
assassination." 

The  foreigner  groaned.  '*  That  's  tho 
curs(^  of  it."  he  said.  **  Our  school  :s 
utterly  hostile  to  the  ohl  school.  We 
belitne  firndy  that  the  cause  is  liindero-!. 
not  helpeil,  by  violence  ;  such  men  as  the 
murderers  of  the  Kmpress  of  Austria  and 
the  King  of  Italy  are  not  membiTs  nf  «^iir 
S<jciety,  but  madmen  l)elon>ring  to  little 
groups  e-xploited  by  detestable  scoundrels, 
who  live  on  monev  extorted  from  such 
fellows  and  their  mates.  These  assassi- 
nations were  as  harmful  to  our  caust-  a< 
the  C'aventlish  Hentinck  murder  it»  that  of 
tlu?  neeillcss  independence  of  Irelan*! 
The  one  arm  that  we  wield  is  kn(»w  ledge. 
and  by  its  aid  freedom  ine\ita!dv  will 
( «>me.  'i'here  is  only  one  case  in  which 
our  Societv,  which  numbers  million^.  li.is 
resort  to  force,  and  that  is  trearhi-rv.** 

•*  I  don't  see,"  interposed  .Mr. 'lithedge. 
•*  that  treachery  has  much  to  ilo  wiili  the 
case,  for,  assuming  the  correctness  of  \iiur 
statements,  there  is  nothing  illegal  in  vour 
Society. 

"  Not  so  far  as  this  great  eountrv  i< 
concerneci,  (ioti  bless  her!"  replied  Mr. 
(a.Mleton  :  '*  but  abroad  it  is  tlifl"en-ni.  In 
the  lands  where  politicd  freeiKmi  is  litliV 
more  than  a  name,  if  even  a  name, 
although  our  practices  niav  be  h-i^al  in 
a  siiise,  the  ( iovernments  persecute  u* 
<null\.  In  mv  own  eountrv.  to  teach 
anything  without  (lovtTnmenl  permi$si«^n 
is  a  crime." 
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•*  I  thought,"  answered  Mr.  Tithcdge, 
'*  that  political  persecutions  for  peaceful 
propagandism  had  been  abandoned  in 
Russia,  and  that  even  the  political  deport- 
ations to  Siberia  had  ceased." 

The  girl  laughed,  the  man  groaned 
again. 

*•  Oh.  you  English,  you  English,  how 
easily  you  are  gulled  !  In  obedience  to 
the  ideas  of  your  country  and  those  of 
France,  we  Russians  pretend  that  the 
reforms  that  you  suggest  exist ;  but  in 
Russia,  and  not  only  in  Russia,  a  subtle 
method  is  pursued.  If  I  went  back  to  my 
native  land  and  my  arrival  became  known, 
within  a  few  days  some  accusation  of 
theft  or  other  disgraceful  crime  would  be 
brought  against  me ;  police  agents  would 
j)erjure  themselves  to  secure  a  conviction  ; 
ju<lgcs,  mere  hirelings,  would  listen,  and 
instead  of  my  being  suppressed  as  a 
Socialist,  I  should  apparently  be  trans- 
ported as  an  ordinary  criminal.  It's  a 
beautiful  game,  perfectly  successful." 

This  was  putting  the  matter  in  a  new 
light  to  Mr.  Tithedge.  A  few  minutes 
later  Mr.  C'astleton  was  speaking  passion- 
ately about  his  oun  career.  His  ston* 
was  terrible.  He  was  born  in  Kngland  of 
exiled  parents,  anil  had  married  a  Scotch 
woman.  Business  took  him  to  Russia, 
and  kept  him  tliere  some  months,  during 
whiclLhe  anil  his  wife  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  man  who,  without  their  know- 
ledge, was  a  very  important  Nihilist  at  the 
time  when  Nihilism  was  formidable.  The 
man  was  arrested,  and  with  him  his  friends, 
the  innocent  husband  and  wife,  and  the 
mere  fact  of  the  friendship  was  sufficient 
to  cabse  them  to  be  sent  to  Siberia.  Two 
years  of  suffering  and  an  atti^mpted  escape 
brought  about  the  death  of  the  wife,  who 
was  knouted  before  the  eves  of  her 
husband  and  died  of  her  injuries,  leaving 
to  him  Katrina,  a  one-year-old  babv.  with 
whom  he  ultimately  made  his  escape. 

'•  Is  it  strange,"  he  said  fiercely, 
'*that  I  .should  endeavour  to  prevent  my 
fellow  -  countrj-men  from  suffering  under 
such  an  appalling  system  of  Government  ? 
But  my  daughter  is  right.  *  Force,'  as  one 
of  your  great  statesmen  said,  *  is  no 
remedy,*  and  it  is  a  fundamental  rule  of 


our  constitution  that  we  shall  work  only 
by  (>eaceful  means.  But  we  ought  not  to 
bother  you  with  this  kind  of  thing,  and 
we  *11  have  tea  instead,  and  my  daughter 
will  sing  to  you." 

Tea  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Tithedge, 
but  he  showed  no  great  resistance  when 
punch  was  suggested  in  its  place,  nor  did 
he  make  a  more  than  half-hearted  refusal 
to  stay  to  supper. 

Oh,  the  happy,  happy  evening  that  he 
spent  listening  to  Katrina  whilst  she  sang 
strange,  beautiful  songs  in  a  delightful 
fashion,  and  listening  to  her  lively 
chatter  in  the  soft,  deep,  murmuring 
voice,  and  looking  at  the  provokingly 
beautiful  face !  That  night,  when  Mr. 
Tithedge,  in  accordance  with  custom, 
was  drinking  a  glass  of  hot  water 
before  getting  into  bed,  he  admitted  to 
himself  —  admitted  frankly  and  without 
reserve — that  he  was  in  love  with  Katrina, 
and  that  Socialism  really  seemed  quite  to 
be  a  respectable  form  of  politics. 


CHAITKR    II. 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  at  any  length  the 
Uile  of  the  courtship  of  Katrina  by  Mr. 
Tithedge,  or  even  to  give  any  history  of 
his  struggles  against  what  he  called 
destiny.  Anvone  who  knew  the  banker 
could  have  guessed  that  he  made  great 
efforts  to  conquer  his  passion,  seeing 
that  everything  in  him  excej)t  his  heart 
was  horrified  at  the  idea  of  a  marriage 
with  a  **  vagabonding,"  half  -  foreign 
Socialist.  Some  Sundays  he  stayed  away 
from  Soho  Square,  putting  an  immense 
pressure  upon  himself,  but  he  was  appal- 
lingly miserable  in  consequence  until  the 
following  Sunday,  when  he  broke  his 
wise  resolutions  and  went  to  see  her 
again.  Two  months  to  a  day  after  the 
first  time  that  he  had  seen  Katrina,  Mr. 
Tithedge  bunit  his  boats.  He  had  no 
intention  when  he  called  of  making  an 
offer ;  but  suddenly  and  clumsily,  when 
he  was  standing  by  her  side  near  the 
piano,  he  told  her  that  he  loved  her  and 
asked  her  to  l>e  his  wife,  and  took  her 
almost  roughly  in  his  arms,  while  she  stood 
as  if  dazed,  and  kissed  her.  Then  she  broke 
away,  and  began  to  cry  and  reproach  him. 
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**  Oh,  why  did  you  do  it ! "  she  said. 
**  Oh,  how  could  you !  We  have  been 
such  good  friends,  and  now  you  have 
spoilt  all  that.  How  could  you  kill  our 
friendship  ? '' 

**  But,"  he  answered,  *'  I  love  you,  and 
ask  you  to  marry  me.  You  don't  love 
anyone  else,  do  you  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head  ;  one  of  the  silken 
tresses,  disarranged,  perhaps,  when  he 
took  her  in  his  arms,  fell  loose  in  an 
exquisite  shower  of  gold  on  her  shoulders. 

**  It  isn't  that,"  she  replied.  "  Why 
couldn't  you  have  spoken  to  father  as  the 
foreign  custom  is .-'  He  would  have  told 
you  it  is  impossible,  that  it  is  only  a 
beautiful  dream." 

*'  But  why,  why,  why  ?  " 

**  Surely  you  can  guess,"  she  answered. 
**  I  am  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  have 
vowed  to  wed  no  one  who  is  not  also 
a  member.  You  are  a  good  man,  and 
I  believe  vou  love  me,  but  1  would  not 
ask  vou,  would  not  even  allow  vou  for  mv 
sake,  to  become  a  member.  I  could  never 
give  you  sullicient  hai)piness  to  make  u[) 
for  what  a  man  of  vour  character  would 
suffer  by  joining  us." 

Now,  the  natural  impulse  of  !\Ir. 
Tithedge  was  to  express  his  desire  to 
join  the  Society ;  but  the  girl's  speech 
was  long  enough  to  give  him  time  for 
thought,  and  so,  though  for  some  moments 
his  mind  went  to  and  fro,  in  the  end 
reason  asserted  itself. 

"  You  may  be  right,"  he  replied,  "alas! 
I  know  vour  character,  Katrina,  so  well  as 
to  be  aware  that  you  would  be  miserable 
if  you  thought  me  unhappy ;  and  if  you 
were  miserable,  of  course  1  should  be 
miserable  too.  Surely,  there  is  some  way 
out ;  surelv,  vour  Societv  will  set  vou  free 
fnmi  this  vow.  I  know  really  nothing 
about  it,  and  you  need  tell  me  nothirig 
that  could  by  any  possibility  prejudice 
your  friends." 

He  pressed  her  on  this  point  .at  some 
length.  The  girl  only  shook  her  head, 
and  held  her  handkerchief  to  the  big 
blue  eyes.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
Mr.  Castleton  entered,  and  Mr.  Tithedge, 
turning  to  him,  explained  the  situation. 
The   Russian   showed  signs   of  vexation, 


and  said  that  he  would  not  have  had 
such  a  thing  happen  on  any  account,  and 
that  it  had  never  been  in  his  mind  that  a 
man  like  ]Mr.  Tithedge  would  fall  in  love 
with  his  daughter.  He  said  that  he  could 
not  blame  the  banker  for  acting  in  an 
English  fashion  and  speaking  first  to 
Katrina,  but  it  was  much  to  be  regretted, 
since  the  girl  was  of  a  sensitive  character, 
and  likely  to  suffer  much  in  consequence. 
He  fully  appreciated  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  out  of  the  question  for  .Mr.  Tithedge  to 
join  the  Society. 

The  banker,  of  course,  repeated  his 
suggestion  that  the  Society,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, perhai)s  would  permit  the  girl 
to  resign  her  membership,  and  although  at 
first  Mr.  Castleton  shook  his  head  gravely, 
after  a  while  he  seemed  to  think  that  the 
Society  might  show  some  j)ity  to  the  lovers, 
riie  end  of  the  matter  was  that  Mr.  Castle- 
ton i)romised  lo  write  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, but  in  ihe  meantime  required  Mr. 
Tithedge  t(j  promise  that  he  would  pay  no 
visit  to  ihe  house,  write  no  letters  to  the 
girl,  and  not  attempt  to  communicate  with 
her  in  any  way  until  the  views  of  the 
Society  had  been  ascertained.  ^Ir.  Tith- 
edge, (jf  course,  had  to  consent  to  this, 
and  took  his  leave  in  a  verv  sorrowful 
frame  of  mind,  though  to  some  extent 
comforted  by  the  expression  of  the  girl's 
face  when  she  shook  hands  with  him  in  a 
formal  leave -takina:. 

Three  weeks  passed — a  miserable  period 
for  poor  Mr.  Tithedge,  who  during  the 
twenty-one  eternal  days  heard  nothing 
from  Soho  Square,  round  which,  to  the 
benefit  of  his  liver,  he  walked  a  hundred 
times  or  so  almost  every  evening,  in  the 
hope  that  Katrina  might  come  out,  or  that 
her  shadow  woidd  appear  on  the  blind. 
This  strange  conduct  forced  him  into 
telling  untruths,  and  the  statement  that  he 
was  traininsi:  for  a  race  would  hardly  have 
been  believed  by  the  policeman  on  the 
beat,  if  it  had  not  been  supported 
bv  a  silver  arirument.  The  clerks  at 
the  bank  were  bewildered.  They  had 
grown  ai:customed  to  thc^  female  heads 
ill  -  drawn  on  the  blotting-paper,  bat 
when  they  found  that  the  banker  some- 
times left  early  and  often  came  late,  that 
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he  raised  the  salary  of  several,  and  even 
sent  a  five  pound  note  to  the  wife  of  one 
of  them  on  the  occasion  of  her  doing  her 
duty  towards  her  country,  their  bewilder- 
ment was  unbounded. 

Mr.  Tithedge  grew  almost  hollow- 
cheeked  ;  want  of  sleep  partly  caused 
this,  for  he  tossed  about  in  bed  at  night 
thinking  of  Katrina,  and  whenever  the 
thought  of  the  kiss  came  to  him,  it  drove 
the  blood  madly  through  him.  It  was  on 
a  Monday  that  he  received  a  letter  in  an 
unknown  hand — 

Dear  Friend,-  [il  said]  Father  has  receivetl  a 
mcssat^e  from  the  Society  which  authorises  him, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Lomlon  I.od(;e,  to  declare 
me  free  from  the  obli{;ations  of  my  vow,  on  ilie 
condition  of  your  remaining  in  entire  ignorance  of 
any  matters  with  which  you  are  not  already 
acquainted.  Father  is  (|uite  confident  as  to  the 
views  of  the  I^xige,  and  so.  he  says  you  may  come 
and  have  tea  at  four  o'clock  this  aftem(Mm.-  Your 
nnct*re  friend,  Katrina. 

Mr.  Tithedge  read  and  re-read  ihc 
letter.  It  was  two  o'clock  when  he 
received  it,  but  he  rushed  out  of  the 
oftice,  saying  that  he  would  be  busy  on 
private  affairs  during  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon.  Then  he  jumpinl  into  a 
hansom,  hast«*ned  home,  and  spent  a  long 
time  in  dressing  himself  for  the  occasion. 
When  he  reached  the  hoiist*  in  Soho 
Square  he  learnt,  to  his  intense  ilisappoint- 
ment,  that  the  vounir  lailv  had  been  com- 
polled  to  go  out  with  her  father,  Inil 
expected  to  return  soon,  and  hoped  that, 
he  would  wait  for  her  in  the  draw  ins?- room  ; 
so  he  followed  the  servant  through  the 
dining-room  into  the  little  salon  at  the 
'  back,  and  sat  down  in  a  state  of  impatience. 
The  minutes  passed  slowly,  the  quarters 
of  an  hour  went  by  sluggishly,  till  when 
five  o'clock  sounded  he  was  in  quite  a 
feverish  condition.  The  servant  entered 
an<l  said  that  Miss  Castleton  told  her  that 
if  she  did  not  return  promptly  she  was  to 
offer  a  glass  of  punch  to  the  gentleman. 
He  drank  a  glass  eagtTly,  for  his  throat 
was  dry ;  the  ta.ste  seemed  strange,  but 
F  he  imagined  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact 
<  of  his  l^eing  in  an  unusual  state  of  mind. 
-  A  few  minutes  later  he  was  beset  bv  a 
£  desire  to  sleep :  of  course,  he  resisted  it ; 
^    but  thougli  ht*  fought  hard^  the  longing 


became  irresistible,  and  before  he  was 
aware  that  he  had  ceased  to  struggle  the 
combat  was  over. 

When  he  awoke  Mr.  Tithedge '  found 
himself  in  darkness.  During  some 
moments  he  remained  in  a  state  of  pure 
bewilderment :  gradually  his  thoughts  took 
form,  and  he  guessed  that  he  had  been 
asleep  for  a  long  time,  and  also,  of  course, 
that  Katrina  had  not  come  in,  at  which  he 
felt  alarmed.  He  got  up,  intending  to 
ring  the  bell  and  make  inquiries,  and  he 
knocked  over  a  little*  table  as  he  rose. 
Sudilenly  his  ears  became  alive  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  many  l)eople  in  the  dining- 
room  talking  loudly.  He  took  two  steps 
towards  the  folding-doors,  and  then  heard 
in  harsh  tones  the  grim  sentence,  **  The 
man  is  a  traitor — he  must  die." 

The  banker  gasped,  then  lost  his  breath, 
and  a  hundred  terrible  thoughts  sped 
through  his  mind.  What  did  it  mean  ? 
What  could  il  mean  ?  What  must  it  mean  ? 
In  terror  he  crept  stealthily  to  the  door : 
the  same  voice  continued,  speaking  in  a 
fierce  tone,  to  urge  that  someone  was 
guilty  of  treason  and  must  die,  and  every 
now  and  then  there  were  murmurs  of 
assent  that  seemed  to  come  from  many 
|>eopK'.  The  whole  matter  seemed  clear  to 
the  unhappy  man.  He  was  present,  involun- 
tarily, at  a  secret  meeting  of  the  terrible 
Society,  which  was  discussing  the  question 
of  killing  a  faithless  member.  What  would 
hap])en  if  he  w(»re  discovered  .•'  Vaguely 
the  story  of  the  woman  wh(j  hid  herself  in 
the*  ( ase  of  a  grandfather's  clock,  in  order 
to  learn  masonic  secrets,  and  was  killed 
by  the  indignant  Freemasons  when  they 
foun<l  her,  passed  through  his  thoughts, 
and  il  was  mixed  with  the  recollection  of 
a  sctiie  at  a  theatre,  to  which  he  was 
taken  by  a  client  of  the  bank  the  evening 
before,  in  which  the  Prime  .Minister  of 
England  killed  a  spy  as  **  The  Price  of 
Peace."  He  could  hardlv  doubt  that 
<leath  would  follow  discover}*.  There  was 
no  way  out  save  by  the  dining-room, 
unless  through  the  window.  .Memory 
told  him  there  was  a  drop  of  many  feet 
into  a  paved  cellar.  He  listened  ;  someone 
was  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  accused  man, 
and   he  caught  phrases  about  guilt  not 
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being  proved,  and  the  necessity  for  care- 
ful investigation.  (Jne  sentence  stood 
out  :  '*  We,  who  are  the  children  of 
Justice,  must  never  take  a  human  life  if 
there  be  the  smallest  doubt  about  the 
justice  of  the  sentence."  The  speaker 
was  followed  by  one  whose  voice  seemed 
known  to  the  banker,  though  he  could 
not  remember  where  he  had  heard  it. 
The  man  spoke  brutally  and  harshly.  The 
banker  crept  to  the  window  and  opened  it. 
How  could  he  let  himself  down  ?  Perhaps 
with  the  aid  of  the  curtains.  Rendered 
desperate  by  his  danger,  he  pulled  the 
muslin  curtain  as  hard  as  he  could  and 
tore  it  awav.  To  what  could  he  fasten 
it  ?  And  was  it  long  enough  ?  He  pulled 
down  the  other  :  the  noise  seemed  unheard, 
since  many  voices  were  raised  high  in  the 
other  room.  Mr.  Tithedure  knotted  the 
curtains,  all  tiie  tinu^  straining  his  mind  to 
think  what  he  could  fasten  them  to.  Whv 
not  tic  his  rope  to  a  chair  and  open  the 
window  so  littK'  thai  though  there  might  be 
space  for  him,  the  chair  could  not  follow  ? 
His  memory,  painfully  alert,  told  him  that 
there  was  a  big  chair  near  the  door;  he 
crei)t  towards  it,  and  just  as  he  touched  it  h(* 
heard  a  man  say,  *'  We  have  liad  enough 
talkinir — let  us  vrjic,"  and  maiiv  voices 
echoed,  '*  Let  us  voir."  ''  Where  is  the 
ballot-boN?"  asked  the  first  speaker.  "In  the 
next  room,"  answered  someone.  **  (jO  ami 
get  it."  The  door  was  thrust  open,  and  Mr. 
'I'ithedgt*  {'vr\n  behind  it  as  it  was  opened. 

"There's  not  enough  light  in  here," 
said  the  man  as  he  entered  the  room. 
Someone  came  in  bearing  a  candle,  and 
.said,  *' You  Ml  find  the  box  in  the  far 
corner  behind  the  screen  "  ;  then  in  a 
changed  tone  shouted,  "  What 's  this  ?  — 
the  window  's  open  and  the  curtain  is  torn 
down  !     There  has  been  a  spy." 

Men  rushed  into  the  room — hundreds  of 
men  it  seemed  to  the  trembling  banker. 

**  He  's  got  away !  "  exclaimed  one  ; 
**  gone  down  to  the  cellar.  Run  round 
and  stop  him !  "  And  some  men  rushed 
through  the  room  to  the  dining-room. 
There  was  a  long  i)ause  and  an  awful 
silence — !Mr.  Titheilgc  could  hear  his  own 
heart  beat,  and  the  sound  seemed  louder 
than  the  breathing  of  the  multitude.  • 


**  We  are  fools  !  "  cried  a  voice.  "  He 
couldn't  have  thrown  the  curtain  back- 
he  *s  in  the  room !  '*  The  door  was  flung 
back,  heavy  hands  seized  the  unhappy 
wretch,  and  he  was  dragged  into  the 
dining-room. 

When  he  became  comparatively  calm  he 
found  there  were  a  dozen  men  in  the 
room,  all  masked ;  four  of  them  were 
holding  him. 

**  I  *m  not  a  spy,"  he  said  in  a  trembling 
voice.  **  I  *m  Tithedge,  the  banker.'* 
There  was  an  ugly  laugh, 

**  Tithedge  !  "  answered  a  man.  "  Why, 
you  Ve  lately  established  a  foreign  agency 
under  which  to  sj)y  upon  us  abroad." 

**  T  'm  here  by  accident." 

**  You  will  leave  here  bv  what  the  coroner 
will  call  an  accident." 

*'  For  (iod's  sake  be  just,  gentlemen.  I 
came  here  by  invitation  to  sec  Miss 
Castleton,  and  fell  asleep." 

*'  Did  you  pull  down  the  curtains  in 
order  to  shade  vour  eves  ?  "  asked  the  roan 
with  the  known  voice. 

"  Dill  you  open  the  window  to  cool 
your  head  .-' "  inquired  another. 

*'  For  Heaven's  .sake,  gentlemen,  be 
careful !  Remember  that  you,  who  are 
the  children  of  Justice,  must  never  take  a 
human  lite  if  there  be  the  smallest  doubt 
about  the  justice  of  the  sentence."  His 
treacherous  memorv  had  caused  him  to 
quote  one  of  the  sentences  which  he  had 
heard.  **  It  is  pure  accident,"  he  con- 
tinued, *'  and  I  *ve  heard  next  to  nothing." 

"That,"  answered  one  man  coldly,  "is 
why  you  quote  a  sentence  from  my  speech. 
1  think  this  is  a  perfectly  clear  case." 

The  poor  banker  uttered  half  a  scream; 
the  rest  was  stopped  by  a  huge  hand  placed 
roughly  on  his  mouth. 

**  We  nmst  vote,"  said  one  ;  "  forms- 
must  be  observed  ;  bring  the  l)allot-box." 

Mr.    Tithedge   made   frantic   efforts  to- 
force  away  the  almost    suffocating   hand. 
The  ballot-box  was  brought  in,  but  just^ 
as  it  was  placed  on  the  table,  there  wjis  a 
knock  at  the  door. 

**  Probably  it  is  Brother  Nicholas," 
exclaimed  one  of  the  men. 

Some  words  were  called  out  that  the 
banker   did   not    understand,   then    there 
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came  an  incomprehensible  answer  — 
probably  a  pass-word  ;  the  door  was 
opened,  and  Mr.  Castleton  and  his 
daughter  entered,  to  the  intense  joy  of 
Mr.  Tithedge. 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Castleton, 
apparently  not  noticing  the  banker, 
"  that  we  are  late ;  we  were  called  by  a 
telegram  to  see  Brother  Paul,  who  has 
met  with  an  accident,  and  we  had  to  stay 
by  his  bedside.  Alas  !  we  have  lost  one 
of  our  most  valuable  members.  What  is 
this  ?  "  he  continued,  turning  towards  the 
banker. 

**A  spy  that  we  found,"  answered  a 
voice  ;  **  and  we  were  putting  to  the  ballot 
the  question  of  his  fate." 

'*0h,  father,"  cried  Katrina,  **  it/s 
Benjamin !  " 

**  Take  your  hand  from  his  mouth," 
said  Mr.  Castleton;  *'he  won't  scream. 
What  does  this  mean,  Mr.  Tithedge  ?" 

**  I  called  by  your  daughter's  invitation, 
and  waited  a  long  time  and  fell  asleep. 
When  I  awoke,  these  gentlemen  were  here 
discussing  something  I  did  not  understand. 
I  heard  little,  but  quite  enough  to  frighten 
me,  so  I  tried  to  escape  by  the  window, 
but  was  caught." 

"  I  '11  answer  for  him ! "  called  out 
Katrina.     "  He  's  a  true  man  !  " 

*'  I,  too,  will  answer  for  him,"  said 
]\Ir.  Castleton. 

There  were  murmurs.  Mr.  Castleton 
interrupted.  **  I  was  to  have  laid  before 
you  to-night  the  question  of  permitting 
my  daughter  to  marry  him." 

**  It  won't  do,"  said  the  man  with  the 
voice  that  Mr.  Tithedge  knew — an  ugly 
voice.  **  The  man  has  deceived  you  :  he 
is  really  a  *  nark.'  It  must  be  put  to  the 
ballot." 

'*  Remove  him,"  said  Mr.  Castleton, 
'*  to  the  next  room,  and  keep  him  safely." 

Two  men  dragged  the  banker  back  and 
held  him  tightly.  No  words  could  describe 
his  feelings. 

Five  minutes  later  Mr.  Castleton  came 
into  the  room  and  told  the  custodians  to 
set  the  banker  free.  Mr.  Tithedge  walked 
into  the  dining-room. 

**  Your  case  has  been  discussed,"  said 
Mr.  Castleton,  *'and  the  brethren  accept 


my  statement  concerning  you.  Since, 
however,  they  cannot  tell  how  much  you 
may  know,  they  have  decided  that  you 
must  take  the  oath  of  the  Society,  though 
you  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  full  rights 
of  membership  till  after  they  are  satisfied 
that  you  are  a  trustworthy  brother ;  and, 
of  course,  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  vote 
to-night." 

The  ceremony  of  initiation  took  place 
at  once,  and  was  rather  disappointing  to 
Mr.  Tithedge,  who  had  expected  some- 
thing romantic,  of  the  death's-head  and 
blood  order,  for  he  was  merely  required 
to  take  a  solemn  and  elaborate  oath  of 
devotion  and  obedience  to  the  Society,  an 
oath  which  included  in  its  curious  formula 
the  proposition  that  it  was  to  be  null  and 
void  if  the  Society  should  at  any  time  call 
upon  him  to  commit  any  crime  of  blood 
other  than  the  execution  of  a  spy  or  a 
traitor — a  saving  clause  which  gave  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  the  worthy  banker. 
Immediately  after  the  ceremony  one  of 
the  members  said  that  he  thought  that 
Mr.  Tithedge  ought  not  to  vote  in  the 
ballot,  and  this  view  was  taken  by  the 
others.  

CHAPTER   HI. 

Mr.  Tithedge  did  not  sleep  very  well  on 
the  night  of  his  election,  but  he  ate  his 
breakfast  with  a  fair  appetite  next  morn- 
ing, for  he  received  a  grave  little  note  from 
Katrina  inviting  him  to  tea,  and  telling  him 
that  the  ballot  had  been  favourable  to  the 
supposed  spy.  During  the  morning  Mr. 
Tithedge  bought  a  really  superb  engage- 
ment-ring, with  which  he  presented  him- 
self in  the  afternoon.  To  his  vexation,  he 
did  not  find  the  girl  alone,  and,  indeed, 
though  he  prolonged  his  visit  as  much  as 
he  could,  her  father  never  left  the  room, 
so  the  pleasure  of  the  kiss  upon  which  he 
had  reckoned  almost  feverishly  was  denied 
to  him. 

During  the  rest  of  the  week  he  called 
daily,  and  on  each  occasion  he  was  dis- 
appointed by  the  demeanour  of  the  girl, 
who  seemed  needlessly  shy  and  coy, 
though  her  eyes  and  pretty  mouth  appeared 
eloquent  of  love.  However,  to  his  great 
delight,   Mr.  Castleton   on   Saturday  said 
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that  he  might  take  her  alone  to  Richmond 
-to  lunch  on  Sunday.  Alas!  on  Sunday 
morning  a  special  messenger  arrived  with 
a  note  from  Mr.  Castleton  to  say  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  Society  at  twelve 
•o'clock,  at  which  the  banker  must  be 
.-present.  Although  he  was  punctual,  Mr. 
Tithedge  found  a  dozen  men  in  the 
dining  -  room,  of  whom  seven  were 
masked. 

Almost  as  soon  as  Mr.  Tithedge  arrived, 
Mr.  Castleton  took  the  chair  and  began 
by  reading  a  letter  from  the  chief  lodge 
announcing  that  the  father  of  one  of  the 
London  members,  called  Brother  Fritz, 
had  been  arrested  in  Russia  on  a  false 
•charge  of  theft,  and  was  likely  to  be  con- 
victed. At  this  there  was  a  scene,  for 
Brother  Fritz  seemed  grief-stricken,  and 
poured  out  curses  and  lamentations  in 
broken  F-nglish.  After  this  came  a  dis- 
cussion, in  which,  of  course,  the  banker 
took  no  part,  and  the  chief  topic  was  the 
possibility  of  contriving  the  escape  of  the 
•old  man  by  the  use  of  money.  One 
member,  called  Brother  Ivan,  explained 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  gaolers 
and  the  judge,  and  that  nothing  could  be 
done  without  a  huge  sum  of  money,  as 
more  than  a  dozen  bribes  would  have  to 
be  given  to  the  legal  officials,  and  als<^  to 
persons  connected  with  tht;  railway  and 
the  frontier  police,  in  order  to  ensure  a 
safe  departure  from  Russia.  Twenty 
thousand  pounds,  he  said,  would  be 
needed  at  the  least.  Fritz  groaned,  for 
he  was  sure  that  unless  released,  his 
father  would  quickly  die  in  Russian 
imprisonment.  !\Ir.  Tithedge  had  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  the  members 
expected  him  to  make  some  offer,  but 
nothing  was  said  to  him,  and  he  held  his 
peace.  The  president  interrupted  the 
discussion  by  saying  that  they  had  a 
more  formidable  matter  to  deal  with, 
for  such  damning  evidence  had  been 
discovered  against  the  spy  whom  they 
had  acquitted  the  week  before  that  the 
chief  lodge,  under  its  extraordinar>' 
powers,  had  condemned  him  to  death 
without  further  references  to  the  lodges, 
and  required  a  ballot  immediately  to  be 
taken  to  ascertain  the  executioner. 


The  president  then  continued  very 
gravely:  "The  duty  falls  to  this  lodge 
by  reason  of  the  balloting  which  has 
taken  place  at  the  chief  lodge,  and  the 
member  who  draws  No.  7  will  be  the 
appointed  man  to  execute  the  traitor,  who, 
as  all  the  brothers  save  Mr.  Tithedge 
know,  was  Gottlieb  Funk,  a  postmaster  at 
Leipsig." 

IVIr.  Tithedge  got  up  to  protest,  but  his 
mouth  was  so  dr}*  that  he  could  scarcely 
utter  articulate  speech.  Mr.  Castleton 
stern Iv  ordered  him  to  sit  down.  The 
banker  tried  to  leave  the  room,  but  his 
legs  failed  him. 

'*  Two  periods.*'  said  the  president, 
•*  are  given  to  the  executioner.  If  he 
fails  to  accomplish  his  task  within  ten 
days  he  must  report  himself  to  the  local 
lodge  and  explain  the  reason,  and  real 
risk  of  capture  or  detection  will  be 
accepted  as  a  reason.  He  will  then  have 
a  further  ten  days,  and  then  if,  whatever 
the  risk,  he  fail  in  his  task  he  will  be 
regarded  as  a  traitor  and  executed  by  his 
assistant :  for  in  the  task  he  will  be 
associated  with  the  man  who  draws  No.  6, 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  proceed  with  him 
to  Leipzig,  and  help  him  in  ever}-  way 
possible  short  of  actual  participation  in 
the  act.  Of  course,  indeed,  every  member 
of  the  whole  Society  will  render  all  pos- 
sible assistance  and  succour." 

Mr.  Tithedge  again  got  up  to  protest : 
the  president  said  harshly,  **  It  is  too  late; 
vou  must  take  vour  chance,  and  I  warn  vou 
that,  if  vou  should  be  chosen,  vou  have  no 
earthly  hope  of  escape  if  you  fail  in  your 
dutv,  for  the  hand  of  everv  member  of  the 
association  will  be  against  you,  and  there 
are  zealous  members  in  every  land  and  in 
almost  every  rank  of  life.  Bring  in  the 
box !  '* 

A  square  wooden  box  with  a  fastened 
lid  was  brought  in ;  at  the  top  it  had  a 
hole  large  enough  for  a  man's  hand  to 
enter.  From  a  little  drawer  at  the  bottom 
of  it  the  president  took  a  number  of 
metal  discs  the  sire  of  a  florin,  counted 
out  thirteen  of  them,  put  the  rest  back  in 
the  drawer,  closed  it,  and  placed  the 
chosen  discs  in  the  box  through  the  hole 
at  the  top. 
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**  The  chances  are  equal.  There  is  one 
disc  for  each  member,  each  disc,  of  course, 
bearing  a  different  number.  Now,"  he 
continued,  **  I  spin  this  coin  to  determine 
the  order  of  choice.  If  it  falls  with  the 
head  uppermost  I  shall  draw  first,  and  the 
others  in  order  beginning  at  my  right ;  if 
it  falls  otherwise.  Brother  Fritz,  who  faces 
me,  will  draw  first,  and  the  others  in  order 
beginning  at  his  right."  The  coin  fell 
with  the  head  uppermost.  ]\Ir.  Tithedge 
counted  anxiously  :  he  would  draw  eighth. 
The  president  put  in  his  hand,  and,  with- 
out a  pause,  drew  out  a  disc,  glanced  at  it, 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  opened  his  hand,  and 
showed  a  disc  bearing  No.  3,  which  he  laid 
on  the  table.  One  after  another  the  first 
four  drew,  and  the  same  thing  happened, 
except  that  the  numbers  were  different. 
The  fifth  was  Brother  Fritz,  and  when  he 
showed  his  disc,  he  exclaimed,  with  an 
oath  :  "  I  wish  the  number  had  come  to 
me  ;  it  would,  at  any  rate,  have  been  a  sort 
of  revenge  for  my  father." 

The  banker  grew  hot  and  cold  with 
terror  as  he  saw  the  harmless  numbers 
drawn.  The  next  man.  Brother  Ivan,  a 
huge  fellow  with  a  red  beard,  displayed  the 
6.  **  I  am  the  assistant,"  he  said.  The 
next  exhibited  No.  13.  Then  it  became 
the  banker's  turn.  His  terror  was  so  great 
that,  when  he  tried  to  speak  and  protest, 
no  sound  came  from  his  dry  throat  and 
mouth  for  a  moment.  At  last  he  uttered,  **  I 
can't — I  won't !  "  There  was  a  long  pause. 

**  If  you  refuse  to  draw,"  said  the 
president,  **  it  will  be  our  duty  here  and 
now  to  treat  and  punish  you  as  a  traitor. 
Come,"  he  said,  with  rather  a  kindly  smile, 
**  it  is  5  to  I  in  your  favour." 

The  banker's  hand  trembled  so  much 
that  he  could  hardly  put  it  into  the  hole. 
For  a  long  time  he  fumbled  with  the 
discs ;  at  last,  making  a  desperate  effort, 
he  clutched  one,  pulled  it  out,  and  uttered 
a  great  cry  as  he  saw  that  it  bore  the  fatal 
number.  The  president  hurried  round  to 
him  and  put  his  arm  about  him  in  a 
kindly  manner.  *'  Bear  up,"  he  said,  **  it 
is  a  cruel  fate,  but  with  the  assistance 
of  the  guild  you  are  almost  certain  to 
escape." 

The  poor  banker  burst  into  tears  and 


wept  like  a  child :  then  suddenly,  his 
mood  changing,  he  cursed  and  swore 
volubly. 

**  *Tis  hard  luck,"  interrupted  Brother 
Fritz  ;  **  if  my  father  were  safe  I  would 
gladly  undertake  it." 

'•Curse  your  father  I"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Tithedge  ;   **  what  *'s  he  to  me  ?  " 

**  Oh,  my  father  L  my  poor  father  I "" 
lamented  the  German,  **why  haven't  I 
the  money  to  save  him  with.** 

At  this  moment  the  president  put  ai 
glass  to  the  banker's  lips,  and  Mr. 
Tithedge  drank  almost  unconsciously. 
As  he  drank  a  brilliant  thought  came 
into  his  mind.  **  Brother  Fritz,"  he  said, 
**  if  you  '11  take  my  place  I  will  find  the 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  or  even  more.**' 

The  German  started. 

"  I\Iy  father  saved,  and  to  kill  that  Funk,, 
who  once  injured  me,  and  on  this  occasion. 
has  denounced  some  of  mv  friends !  " 

Brother  Ivan  interrupted  :  **  Is  such  am 
arrangement  possible,  president  :  it  K 
buying  and  selling  justice.'* 

The  president  paused  for  a  moment :  to 
Mr.  Tithedge  it  seemed  to  be  for  an  hour. 
"  I  hardly  know,"  he  answered  ;  **  the 
circumstances  are  quite  exceptional,  Mr. 
Tithedge  not  being  a  voluntary  mem- 
ber, and  the  life  of  a  valued  member 
like  Brother  P>itz*s  father  being  in. 
question.'* 

The  banker  made  a  short  and  exceed- 
ingly eloquent  speech  in  favour  of  the 
proposition ;  he  was  cut  short  by  the 
president,  who  asked  Brother  Fritz. 
whether,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  he  accepted 
the  offer. 

**  With  Brother  Ivan  to  help  me  and  my 
friends  in  Leipsig,  my  native  city,  I  will 
run  no  great  risk,  and  I  shall  accept." 

**  Put  it  to  the  ballot,**  said  one  member. 

**  No,'*  exclaimed  half  a  dozen  ;  **  let  it 
be  as  it  is  !  " 

"Does  anyone  insist  on  a  ballot.^" 
asked  the  chairman.  No  one  answered. 
Turning  to  the  banker,  he  said :  '*  We 
must  have  the  money  to  -  morrow  in 
small  notes,  and  remember  that  your 
name  and  history  and  a  snap-shot  photo- 
graph taken  of  you  will  all  be  forwarded 
to-night  to  the  chief  lodge,  and  if  you 
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play  false  no  earthly  force  can  save  you 
from  punishment,  and  I  may  add  that 
until  the  money  is  paid  Brother  Ivan  uill 
not  lose  sight  of  you  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever." 

"  But  I  can't  go  about  with  a  masked 
man,"  said  the  banker. 

"  He  will  remove  his  mask  when  he 
leaves  the  house ;  his  identity  will  tell  you 
nothing,  though  lie  desires  to  conceal  it 
from  some  members  here." 


and  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  the 
banker  at  four  o'clock  found  himself  sitting 
alone  in  the  salon  at  Mr.  Castieton's 
nursing  the  notes  in  a  bag  specially 
bought  for  the  purpose  of  holding  them. 
He  waited  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  sur- 
prised that  no  one  came :  suddenly  he 
heard  a  pistol-shot  and  a  shout,  then 
a  rushing  noise — (he  dining-room  door 
was  burst  ojien,  and  Katrina  rushed  in 
with  a  man  nhom  he  did  not  recognise. 


The  banker,  who  was  in 
love  -  making,  promptly  ii>ft  tli 
after  agreeing  to  bring  ibe  money  at  four 
o'clock  the  next  day,  ami  so  ho  had  the 
privilege  of  Brother  Ivan's  society  for 
rather  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  His 
companion,  a  grim,  powerful  fellow,  abso- 
lutely refused  to  leave  him  for  a  moment, 
and  to  the  bewilderment  of  Jlr.  'I"ithedge's 
servants,  actually  slept  on  the  floor  of 
his  room.  His  society  was  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  banker  on  the  following 
day,  when  he  was  busy  making  arrange- 
ments to  get  the  large  sum  in  small  notes, 


.ve  raided  us."  he  shouted, 
that  of  Caslleton,  though 
less  than  forty,  '■  Are 
those  the  notes  in  the  b.ag  .' "  The  banker 
nodded,  too  startled  for  speech,  and  the 
man  grabbed  it.  Katrina  was  busy  open- 
ing a  kind  of  box  behind  the  shutters  ; 
she  took  out  a  long  rope,  fastened  to  a 
heavy  iron  hook,  and  the  man  opened  the 
window. 

"Where   shall    I    fly   top"    asked    the 
banker  in  terror. 

"  Fly  be  d d  !  "  said  the  man  ;  "  you 

little  fool,  they  won't  hurt  you." 
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There  was  a  hammering  at  the  outside 
door  of  the  dining  -  room.  **  Katrina,** 
said  the  banker  appealingly  to  the  girl. 

**  Rats ! "  she  replied  abruptly,  and 
putting  the  loop  of  the  rope  round  her 
waist,  climbed  out  of  the  window. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  outer  door  was 
burst  open  and  a  number  of  policemen 
rushed  in.  Castleton  drew  a  revolver,  but 
one  of  the  policemen  closed  with  him,  and 
in  a  moment  they  were  both  down  on  the 
ground.  Two  policemen  caujnt  hold  of 
Ivan  and  one  seized  Mr.  Tithedge  roughly  ; 
Others  ran  to  the  window. 

"  The  woman  *s  gone,"  shouted  one. 

'*  After  her.  Bill,"  said  another. 

Two  of  them  went  out  by  the  window 
and  swarmed  down  the  rope.  The  hapless 
banker  was  dragged  with  needless  violence 
into  the  hall,  and  on  the  way  expostulated 
with  his  captor  vainly.  In  very  little  more 
than  no  time  he  found  himself  in  a  four- 
wheeler  with  a  large  policeman  sitting 
partly  upon  him  and  holding  him  firmly 
by  the  sleeve  and  neck,  though  he  made 
no  attempt  to  resist,  but  only  vain  efforts 
to  speak,  stayed  summarily  by  the  police- 
man, who  shook  him  so  violently  by  the 
collar  as  to  cut  off  his  breath.  The  rest 
of  that  day  remains  merely  a  vague,  awful 
whirl  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Tithedge.  He 
recollects  that  he  was  taken  to  the  police- 
station  and  charged  by  a  voluble  constable 
with  some  fearful  offence,  that  his  sugges- 
tion of  bail  was  fioutcd,  and  his  request 
that  the  police  should  communicate  with 
his  solicitors  was  rejected.  He  remembers 
that  his  night  in  the  cells  was  not  agreeable. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  slept  durini;  some 
portion  of  it  if  a  lady  next  door  had  been 
forced  to  pause  occasionally  in  her  mono- 
tonous song  about  welcoming  the  C.I.V. 

When  he  reached  the  police-court  next 
morning  Mr.  Tithedge,  for  the  first  time, 
appreciated  the  fact  that  the  appearance 
of  a  partly  washed,  unshaved,  forty-year- 
old  man  in  dirty  linen  does  not  inspire 
confidence.  In  the  lobbv  outside  the 
court  he  saw  Katrina,  not  exactlv  the 
Katrina  of  his  passion,  since  swarming 
down  a  rope,  an  adventure  in  a  coal- 
cellar,  a  struggle  in  a  back  garden,  a  night 
in  the  cells,  and  a  lack  of  hair-pins  and 


powder,  had  sadly  diminished  her  beauty. 
A  callous  constable  prevented  him  fron^ 
speaking  to  her,  and,  indeed,  she  showed 
some  signs  of  gratitude  to  the  policeman 
for  his  interference.  A  little  later  poor 
Mr.  Tithedge,  who  till  then  had  not 
guessed  the  position,  discovered  that  he 
was  charged  with  being  a  coiner.  This, 
however,  was  less  painful  than  the  fact  that 
Katrina  was  described  by  the  inspector  as- 
the  wife  of  the  prisoner  Kreshkin,  who 
called  himself  Castleton,  though  she 
passed  herself  off  as  his  daughter.  Poor 
Mr.  Tithedge  hung  his  head,  and  the  girl 
blushed  at  this.  Formal  evidence  of  arreit 
was  given,  and  the  prosecution  asked  for  an 
adjournment ;  and  then  Kreshkin,  otherwise 
Castleton,  addressed  the  magistrate. 

*' Your  Honour,"  he  said,  "the  case 
against  most  of  us  is  formidable,  but  them 
is  one  in  the  dock  who  ought  not  to  be 
there,  and  that's  Mr.  Tithedge,  the 
banker,  who  knew  absolutely  nothing' 
about  what  passed  at  the  house.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  my  wife  and  I  treated 
him  very  badly.  Without  giving  details^ 
I  may  state  that  we  induced  him  to  give 
us  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  found  in 
the  bag  taken  by  the  police.  He  hat- 
never  been  in  any  room  in  the  house  save 
the  dining  -  room  and  boudoir  at  the 
back.  He's  a  ver>'  decent  fellow,  and 
absolutely  innocent." 

Katrina  spoke  :  **  It  *s  quite  true,  your 
Honour.  Mr.  Tithedge  is  blameless,  and 
I  *m  very  sorry  that  our  wicked  contrivance 
should  prejudice  him,  though  glad  he  has 
not  lost  his  money.  Isn't  it  true,"  ^he 
continued,  turning  to  her  companions, 
**  that  Mr.  Tithedge  knew  nothing  about 
what  was  happening  on  the  first  floor  ?  " 

They  all  answered,  **Yes,  he  was  not 
one  of  us." 

A  man  got  up  in  the  court,  and  the 
banker  recognised  his  own  solicitor. 

**  I  can  assure  your  Worship  that  Mr. 
Tithedge  is  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  splen* 
did  reputation,  and  his  presence  in  the 
raided  house  must  have  been  accidental." 

**  Is  there  anything  known  against  the 
prisoner  Tithedge.^"  asked  the  magistrate. 

The  burly  policeman  answered,  **  I  saw 
him  walking  round  and  round  the  Square 
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some  veeks  ago  late  at  night.  He  pre- 
tended to  me  he  was  training  for  a  foot- 
race, but  1  knew  better." 


.   ugly  pause,  broken   1 


There    was   ai 
Katrina. 

"I'm  sorry  to  say  that  the  gentleman, 
believing  1  was  unmarried,  paid  honour- 
able courtship  to  me,  of  which  I  am 
truly  proud,  and  when  not  admitted  to 
the  house,  paid  what  1  may  call  amatory 
visits  to  the  Square." 

Mr.  Titbedge  blushed,  and  so  did  the 
girl.  The  court  laughed.  The  inspector 
who  had  the  case  in  hand  informed  the 
magistrate  that  nothing  was  known  against 
the  banker,  and  there  «as  no  wish  to 
charge  him,  whereupon  his  Worship 
directed  him  to  be  set  free. 

"May  I  speak  to  the  lady  for  a  moment?" 
asked  the  "banker  timidly. 

The  magistrate  nodded  his  head. 

•■  Oh,  Kairina  !  "  exclaimed  the  little 
man  in  a  low  voice, 

"  I  'm  very  sorry,"  she  whispered,  "and 
I  got  to  like  _j-ou  so  verj-  much  ;  but  I  'm 
really  married  to  him." 

■'Was  it  all  a  plot  .5  ■' 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  glanced  at  one 
of  her  companions.  Mr.  Tithedge  recog- 
nised the  man  who  had  accosted  her  in 
Greek  Street  on  the  day  when  he  first  met 
her,  and  then  he  knew  that  the  voice  which 
so  often  had  puzzled  him  Mas  the  voice  of 
this  man. 


glad  yo 


0  sorry,"   she  continued  ;  ' 


'The    kis 


he 


but 


'ely, 


"  would  have  been  worth  the  money." 

'J'lie  ;,'irl  thereupon  blushed  dcliciously. 

'■And  the  Nihilism.'"  he  asked. 

"All  bunkum." 

"  And  the  balloting  .' " 

"  All  tbe  discs  had  No.  7  upon  them  ; 
but  the  other  men,  by  sleight-of-han;t, 
showed  different  numbers." 

"  And    the "     But    the    magistrate 

interrupted. 

"  Now  then,  we  must  goon  with  our  work." 

The  banker  warmly  shook  the  band  of 
the  girl. 

"  Kemembcr,"  he  said,  "I'll  find  all 
the  money  that  is  needed  for  your  defence 
and  that  of  ^Ir.  Castleton." 

Then  he  crawled  out  of  the  court,  and 
the  rest  of  the  affair  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge 


FLAGS  WE  HAVE  FOUGHT  FOR. 


By   HORACE    WYNDHAKL 


DESPITE  the  contrary  assertions  of 
our  lady  **  military "  novelists, 
British  regiments  no  longer  go  into  action 
accompanied  by  their  **  colours.*'  Hence 
the  thrilling  accounts  that  these  authorities 
give  us  of  *'  scattered  remnants  rallying 
round  the  regimental  standard  under  a 
fierce  hail  of  bullets  and  dyeing  its  silken 
folds  with  their  blood,  in  their  noble 
efforts  to  prevent  the  glorious  emblem 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,^' 
etc.,  are  merely  the  outcome  of  their 
vivid  imaginations.  Indeed,  it  is  more 
than  twenty  years  since  any  flag  belonging 
to  the  English  Army  was  exposed  to  any 
more  deadly  missile  than  the  blank  ammu- 
nition of  a  review-parade,  llie  actual  order 
responsible  for  this  was  issued  by  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  bore  the  date 
of  March  2,  1882.  For  some  time 
previous  to  this,  however,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief's instructions  had  been 
anticipated  by  several  battalions  when 
going  on  active  service.  So  far  back  as 
the  year  1863,  for  example,  three  corps 
which  were  about  to  take  part  in  an 
expedition  on  the  North-West  Frontier  of 
India  were  ordered  to  leave  their  colours 
behind  them  in  charge  of  a  battalion 
remaining  in  garrison.  In  the  same  way, 
when,  in  1878,  the  Shropshire  Light 
Infantry  accompanied  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  into  Afghanistan,  they  left  their 
colours  at  Lucknow. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  discontinuance 
of  a  custom  that  had  been  in  existence 
almost  as  long  as  has  the  standing  army 
itself  is  contributed  by  the  increased  pre- 
cision of  modern  rifie-fire.  In  the  days 
of  the  old  smooth  -  bore  muzzle-loa'ding 
weapons   the  chances  of  being  hit  by  a 


bullet  were  (unless  one  were  only  a  few 
yards  off  at  the  time)  comparatively  slight. 
Now,  however,  this  is  no  longer  the  case ; 
for  what  with  magazine-rifies  and  cordite 
ammunition,  etc.,  the  dangers  of  the 
present-day  battlefield  are  infinitely  greater 
than  they  were  in  the  days  of  our  grand- 
fathers. It  was  found,  too,  that  the 
enemy's  hottest  fire  was  always  directed 
upon  the  "colour-party,"  and  that  the 
sacrifice  of  valuable  lives  entailed  by  the 
safeguarding  of  the  colours  was  frequently 
so  pronounced  as  almost  to  cripple  an 
entire  regiment.  Accordingly,  the  military 
authorities  gradually  came  to  the  opinion 
that,  despite  their  abundantly  proved 
value  as  an  incentive  to  personal  daring, 
the  result  of  permitting  colours  to  be 
taken  into  action  was  not,  on  the  whole, 
commensurate  with  the  loss  involved 
thereby.  Although  this  decision  has  dealt 
a  somewhat  serious  blow  at  esprit  de  corps, 
it  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  an 
eminently  wise  one  by  all  thinking  men. 

Despite  the  great  interest  taken  in 
military  affairs  in  this  country,  it  never 
seems  to  have  been  anyone's  special  busi- 
ness to  arrange  for  the  safe  custody  of 
regimental  flags  which  have  been  replaced 
by  new  ones.  The  consequence  of  this 
extraordinar}'  and  regrettable  omission  is 
that  on  several  occasions  instances  have 
come  to  light  of  flags  which  have  played  a 
glorious  part  on  many  a  hard-fought  battle- 
field being  subsequently  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  private  individuals,  who  have 
treated  them  with  but  scant  respect.  Some 
little  time  ago,  for  example,  the  regimental 
colours  of  the  Dorsetshire  Regiment  (which 
had  once  floated  proudly  over  Gibraltar 
during  the  three  years  of  its  famous  siege) 
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-were  discovered  cut  up  into  squares  and 
covering  the  sofa-cushion  of  a  London 
tradesman.  Again,  two  of  the  colours 
which  the  Gloucester  Regiment  had  carried 
in  Kgypt  under  Abercrombj-,  and  in  the 
Peninsula  under  Wellington,  were  rescued 
about  ten  years  ago  from  a  pawnbroker's 
shop  in  York,     In  N'oles  and  Queries,  too,  a 


room,  to  be  handed  over  to  the  highest 
bidder  to  do  as  he  pleased  with.  Indeed, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  being  pur- 
chased under  these  circumstances  for  the 
edification  of  the  trippers  on  a  Thames 
steam-boat. 

Such  discreditable  occurrences  are  now- 
adays,  happily,   very  rare,   for  in   nearly 


contributor  wrote  some  little  time  back  that 
he  had  obscn'ed  hanging  from  thi'  ivinciinv 
of  a  shop  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's  a 
complete  regimental  colour,  which  was 
exposed  "  to  fly  and  flap  about  amid  the 
smut  and  soil  of  smoky  glass  as  if  it  had 
been  a  mere  piece  of,  comparative!}'  speak- 
ing, worthless  bunting."  Oth<;r  flags  in 
whose  defence  gallantmen  have  cheerfully 
laid  down  their  lives  have  actually  made 
their  last  public  appearance  in  an  auction- 


instance  of  late,  when  a  regiment 
ecoived  new  colours  its  old  ones 
have  been  formally  banded  over  to  the 
authorities  of  the  local  cathedral  or  parish 
church.  Sometimes  they  arc  presented  to 
instead,  or  else  to  the 
Royal  United  Service 
hall.  When  they  are 
this  last  manner,  they 
fall  into  the  able  hands  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel    Holden,    the    secretary    of    the 


the  officers'  me  si 
Council  of  the 
Institution,  Whil 
disposed    of 
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institution.  This  officer  is  a  great 
authority  on  the  subject  of  regimental 
colours,  and  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  history  of  those  which  have  thus 
come  under  his  care. 

Many  of  the  flags  at  Whitehall  have 
been  exposed  to  such  an  extent  to  the 
battle  and  bullet  that  they  are  now  little 
more  than  mere  patches  of  silk  hanging  in 
strips  from  rotten  and  worm-eaten  poles. 
In  some  instances,  however,  they  have 
been  skilfully  repaired,  the  usual  plan 
being  to  **  mount,"  as  it  were,  the  precious 
shreds  on  to  a  piece  of  fine  muslin.  An 
example  of  the  process  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  photograph. 

The  colours  in  question'are  those  of  the 
old  33rd  Foot  (now  known  as  the  ist  Bat- 
talion the  Duke  of  Wellington's  West 
Riding  Regiment).  They  remained  in 
use  for  just  a  quarter  of  a  century — from 
1854  to  1879 — during  which  time  they 
were  carried  into  action  by  this  distin- 
guished corps  at  the  battles  of  the  Alma 
(where  nineteen  sergeants  fell  in  their 
defence)  and  Inkerman,  and  the  siege  of 
Sevastopol.  Later  on  they  accompanied 
the  regiment  on  Lord  Napier's  Expedition 
to  Abyssinia.  Only  a  few  square  inches  of 
their  original  folds  now  remain.  Their 
glorious  associations,  however,  will  last  for 
all  time,  for  as  the  poet  has  sung — 

A  moth-eaten  ra^  on  a  worm-eaten  pole, 
It  does  not  look  likely  to  stir  a  man's  soul  : 
'Tis  the  deeds  that  were  done  'neath    the    moth- 
eaten  rajj. 
When    the    pole    was    a    staff  and    the   rag  was 
a  flag ! 

Doggerel  though  this  may  be,  the  senti- 
ment expressed  therein  nevertheless  rings 
true. 

A  second  set  of  colours  belonging  to 
the  same  regiment  is  preserved  at 
Whitehall.  They  were  presented  to  the 
corps  by  its  Colonel  (General  Sir  Charles 
Wale,  K.C.H.)  in  1832,  and  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution  in  1861.  During  the  years 
1838-40,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  per- 
formed his  first  military  service  under 
them  at  Gibraltar.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  funeral,  the 
regiment    (in    which,   by    the    way,    this 


illustrious  soldier  had  received  his  early 
training)  was  brought  to  London  from 
Glasgow.  The  escort  for  the  colours  was 
billeted  at  the  Colonel's  town  house,  and 
the  precious  flags,  of  course,  accompanied 
them  there.  Naturally  thinking  that  they 
would  be  in  perfectly  safe  hands  under 
the  roof  of  their  own  Colonel,  the  officers 
in  charge  of  the  colours  do  not  appear 
to  have  looked  after  them  very  carefully. 
At  any  rate,  when  leaving  the  house 
they  found,  to  their  horror,  that  one 
of  the  Colonel's  household  had  actually 
repaired  certain  glorious  rents  in  them 
with  portions  of  a  white  silk  wedding- 
dress  1 

Depending  from  one  of  the  galleries  of 
the  museum  of  the  R.U.S.I.  is  a  veiy 
interesting  row  of  old  war -flags.  Con* 
spicuous  among  them  is  one  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  43rd  Monmouth- 
shire (now  Oxfordshire)  Light  Infantry* 
and  as  such  was  carried  by  them  in  the 
Peninsular  War.  Despite  the  length  of 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  then,  it  is  still 
in  a  fairly  good  state  of  preservation. 

The  two  flags  shown  in  the  appended 
photographs  originally  belonged  to  the 
39th  P'oot,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the 
ist  Battalion  the  Dorsetshire  Regiments 
The  history  of  this  corps  dates  from 
the  year  1702,  when  it  was  raised 
in  Ireland.  It  took  part  in  the  de- 
fence of  Gibraltar  during  its  memorable 
siege,  and  afterwards  served  in  the 
Peninsular  and  Crimean  campaigns.  For 
its  long  service  in  India  (where  it  greatly 
distinguished  itself  under  Clive)  the 
regiment  was  granted  for  its  motto  the 
words  :  "  Primus  in  Indis."  At  the  battle 
of  Maharajpore,  in  1843,  it  captured  four 
guns  and  two  standards  from  the  enemy. 
The  second  battalion  of  this  corps  is  on 
active  service  in  South  Africa  at  the  present 
date. 

Immediately  below  the  colours  of  the 
39th  are  a  number  of  flags  which  were 
captured  from  the  Chinese  in  i860. 
There  are  also  in  the  museum  of  the 
Institution  a  number  of  others  which  arc 
relics  of  the  previous  war  of  1841  in  the 
same  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  majority 
of  these  were  taken  by  the  British  troops 
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of  the  windows  of  the  Banqueting 
Hall  at  the  R.U.S.I.  are  two 
other  standards  under  which 
Napoleon's  troops  once  fought 
with  those  of  an  English  General. 
They  were  captured  at  the  battle 
of  Salamanca  on  July  ii,  1811, 
and  were  presented  to  the  Prince 
Regent  by  the  "Iron  Duke's" 
aide-de-camp.  There  is  some 
doubt,  however,  as  to  whether 
these  particular  emblems  were 
properly  authorised  ones  or  not, 
for  many  experts  are  of  opinion 
that  they  were  private  standards 
made  by  the  men  of  the  two 
carrying 


.   on   this 


Som 


engaged  in  the  assault  upon  Chusan. 
They  were  presented  to  the  R.U.S.I.  by 
Admiral  Sir  Edward  Belcher.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  flags  are  almost  as  common 
in  China  as  chopsticks,  and  that  an 
immense  quantity  of  them  were  captured 
during  the  operations  in  question,  it  is 
not  easy  to  regard  them  with  any  special 


With  reference,  however,  to  some  other 
flags  which  ate  included  in  the  collection 
at  Whitehall  of  those  taken  from  the 
enemy,  the  case  is  very  different.  The 
colours  coming  under  this  heading  origin- 
ally belonged  to  certain  French  infantry 
regiments,  and  were  most  gallantly  de- 
fended by  them.  In  the  end,  however, 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  mixed  naval 
and  military  force  [one  of  the  officers  of 
which  was  Lord  Nelson)  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  surrender  of  Bastia,  during 
the  operations  in  Corsica  in  179+.     In  one 


colour  is  lent  to  this  theory  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the.sc  flags 
are  very  poorly  fashioned  in  com- 
parison with  the  splendid  ones  in 
general  use  in  the  French  army 
at  this  period. 

Just  above  one  of  the  door- 
ways of  the  R.U.S.I.  Museum  is 
the  exceedingly  interesting  group 
of  flags  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying photograph. 

At  the  top  is  the  British  flag 
which  was  hoisted  over  Gordon's' 
Palace  at  Khartoum  on  Sept.  4,  1898,  the 
day  after  Lord  Kitchener's  memorable 
victory  over  the  Khalifa.  The  flag  is  in 
an  extremely  dilapidated  condition,  and 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  hold  it 
together  by  strips  of  fine  net.  Beneath 
it  is  the  flag  that  was  captured  by  our 
troops  on  this  occasion  from  the  Khalifa ; 
while  the  flag  on  the  left  bearing  an 
Arabic  inscription  is  a  Dervish  one.  On 
either  side  of  this  doorway  are  a  niimber 
of  broad-bladed  spears  which  were  used 
by  the  enemy  during  the  same  campaign. 
The  next  photograph  shows  eight 
colours  hanging  from  the  Eastern  Galleiy. 
They  were  presented  to  the  R.U.S.I,  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
in  whose  custody  they  were  originally 
placed.  These  particular  emblems  are  of 
somewhat  peculiar  interest,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  belonged  to  the  now  dis- 
banded   British   Foreign    Legions,    which 
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were  fonned  to  co-operate  with  our  forces 
at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War.  These 
regiments,  which  were  raised  partly  in 
England  and  partly  abroad  (in  Germany 
and  Switzerland),  remained  in  existence 
for  only  two  years.  Their  regimental 
colours  are  handsomely  designed,  con- 
sisting, in  the  case  of  the  Anglo-Swiss 
battalions,  of  a  red  cross  on  a  black  ground, 
with  the  union  in  the  upper  canton. 

The  standard  projecting  from  the  wall 
in  the  photograph  on  the  next  page  was 
carried  originally  by  the  Rova!  Horse 
Guards.  It  is  made  of  richly  cmbroideri'd 
damask,  and  is  heavily  fringed  with  gold. 
In  the  variou.s  State  ceremoniL's  lliai  took 
place  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  centnry 
it  was  frequently  used.  The  Hag  in  ibf 
centre  of  the  sword-and-pistol.  troj.hy 
below  it  is  a  recent  acquisition  to  thc 
Whitehall  collection.  It  was  cajitured 
from  the  Boers  at  the  battle  of  I'ietcrs 
Hill,  in  February'  1900,  bv  Captain  Aguew, 
of  the  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers. 

iJther  Household  Cavalry  standards 
preserved    in    the    R. C.S.I.    bL-!ongfd    at 


one  time  to  the  ind  Life  Guards,  and 
were  carried  by  them  from  iSio  to  1830, 
They  were  used  on  the  occasion  of  the 
coronation  of  George  IV.,  and  also  at 
his  funeral.  In  appearance  they  are  very 
striking,  being  made  of  crimson  damask, 
with  the  crown  and  royal  cipher  embroi- 
dered in  the  centre,  and  surrounded  by 
a  fringe  of  gold  cord.  By  the  way,  a 
peculiarity  in  connection  with  cavalry 
standards  consists  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  consecrated  on  presentation  to  a 
regiment,  as  is  invariably  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  colours  of  an  infantry  corps. 
Lancer  or  Hussar  regiments  carry  nO' 
standards. 

Ven'  appropriately,  the  colours  of  such 
regiments  as  are  associated  with  the  City 
of  Londnn  an-,  on  their  rejilacenient  by 
new  ones,  provided  in  several  instances 
with  a  reslins  -  place  in  St.  Paul's 
C";iihednd,  Foremost  among  those  corps 
in  which  this  practice  has  been  observed 
may  be  ni,>nii<,ned  the  R..val  Fusiliers 
and  the  .Middlesex  Reginieni.  The 
former    of    these    corps     which    is    still 


TJkt^tt  imlK^  that  o/ikt  Bn 
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specially  granted  a  badge,  consisting  of 
a  laurel-wreath,  with  the  word  "  Albuera" 
at  the  base.  The  authorities  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  have  in  their  charge  two  sets 
of  colours  belonging  to  this  regiment. 
While  one  of  these  sets  is  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation,  this  is  not  the  case  wilt. 
the  other. 

A  second  set  of  regimental  colours  which 
have  been  deposited  for  safe  custody  in 
the  same  hands  belonged  in  former  days  to 
the  Coldstream  Guards.  This  reginiL-nt, 
by  the  way,  has  not  always  bttn  so 
fortunate  in  finding  a  suitable  resting- 
place  for  its  old  colours,  fur  in  i6i(j, 
when  its  second  battalion  was  tL-iurning 
to  England  from  I'Vance,  its  colours  witc 
losl.  At  any  rate,  ihey  were  not  forth- 
coming wliL-n  the  battalion  discni barked, 
and  a  new  set  bad  accordingiv  to  be 
applied  for.  Just  ihirty-four  years  later, 
however,  they  were  found  in  ilie  lumber- 
room  of  (Jeneral  Sir  Alexander  Woodford, 
in  whose  baggage  they  had  been  packed. 

Although,  when  committed  to  the 
custody  of  a  church,  regimental  flags  are 


officially  styled  the  "City  of  London 
Regiment")  has  a  set  of  colours 
hanging  here  which  were  almost  the 
last  ones  in  the  lirilish  Army  to  be 
taken  on  active  service.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  photograph,  there 
is  now  little  more  than  the  bare  poles  and 
tassels  left  of  them.  At  the  battle  of  the 
Nive  this  regiment  suffered  so  severely 
that  its  colours  had  to  be  carried  into 
action  by  two  ofiicers  who  had  each  lost 
an  arm.  At  the  Alina,  too,  the  escort  for 
the  colours  had,  during  a  portion  of  the 
action,  to  be  composed  of  sergeants,  all 
the  ofiicers  having  already  fallen  in  their 
defence. 

At  .■ilbueta  the  Middlesex  Regiment 
distinguished  itself  so  greatly  hy  its  display 
of  stubborn  valour— twenty-three  of  its 
ofiicers  and  i()8  of  its  rank-and-file  being 
left  on  the  field — that  it  has  ever  since 
been  known  as  the  "  Die-Hards."  In  this 
battle,  too,  its  colours  were  so  riddled 
with  bullets  that  they  had  to  he  renewed 
short)}-  after.  In  commemoration  of  the 
exceptional  gallantty  of  the  corps  it  was 
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which  go  ti 
that    this 


from  dampness, 
and  nhen  this 
happens,   the  silk 


of 


'hich     the 


colours  are  made 
will  be  found  to 
rot  in  a  very  few 
years.  The  only 
remedy  woulil  be 
for  the  War  Olfice 
to  hold  the 
Colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment strictly  re- 
sponsible   for    the 

safe  custody  of  the  '^""' '" 

colours  of  his  regiment.  Frequent  v 
of  inspection  would  then  be  [laid 
this  officer  to  the  place  where  they  i 
deposited,  and  a  report  of  their  condi 
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made  to  head- 
quarters at  regular 
intervals.  Should 
this  not  be  deemed 
feasible,    however, 


the 


ilitary 


authorities     could 
not  do  better  than 


their  "  retirement" 
to  the  care  of 
Colonel  Holden 
for  preservation  in 
the  museum  of  the 
Royal  United  Ser- 
vice Institution  at 
Whitehall.    Surely 

to  ask  that  the 
flags  for  which 
our  soldiers  have 
fought  and  died 
I  I  ■..«,,.-,„.  should  be  spared, 

on  their  withdrawal  from  use,  the  possi- 
bility they  have  too  often  incurred  of 
sulijection     to     the     indignities     of     the 
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A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 

A   SOmSXlR    OF   THE   I-RASCO-PRUSSIAS   WAR, 

By  GEORGES  MONTBARD. 


WE  had  been  at  Arcueil  a  week.  We 
were  quartered  in  the  houses  of 
the  village.  ls\y  company  was  lodged  in 
a  villa  near  the  aqueduct. 

The  open  space  in  the  lower  arches 
of  the  aqueduct  had  been  filled  in  with 
lumps  of  rough  stone ;  under  some  of 
them,  which  had  one  side  walled  up  and 
the  other  closed  by  a  palisade,  camped 
the  Mobiles  of  SaiJne-et- Loire.  One  arch 
had  been  left  free  for  the  passage  of 
troops,  and  fascines  and  barrels  full  of 
stone  were  standing  within  reach  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  entrance,  ready  to 
close  it  in  case  of  alarm.  Outside  were 
earthwork  entrenchments  and  stockades 
defending  the  approaches.     The  Mobiles 

1  was  with  Albert  Lasalle  of  my  com- 
pany, a  brave,  sturdy  companion.  He 
was  a  native  of  Arcueil,  and  we  had 
arranged  to  make  a  trip  together  to  the 
abandoned  quarries  which  extend  over  a 
large  area  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  a 
view  to  picking  up  a  few  mushrooms.  In 
times  of  famine  a  dish  of  mushrooms  is  a 
feast  fit  for  a  king. 

One  of  our  comrades  had  procured — 
I  know  not  by  what  act  of  sorcery — a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter.  A  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  butter  for  the  eighty 
famished  stomachs  composing  the  company 
was  poor,  but  it  would  nevertheless  have 
been  a  corollary  as  appetising  as  rare 
to  the  savoury  cryptogams  perceived  in 


:  hoped  to- 


imagination,   and  of  which  \ 
gather  an  abundant  harvest. 

In  the  morning  we  had  gnawed  the 
thigh-hone  of  an  aged  horse,  to  which' 
were  hanging  a  few  shreds  of  tough  meat, 
either  raw  or  burnt  to  a  cinder,  and  had" 
stuffed  ourselves  with  rice  prepared  with 
salt  and  water.  On  this  more  than 
Spartan  meal,  washed  down  with  a  glass- 
of  that  small  wine  which  is  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  I'aris  as  pdil  bhu,  some 
coffee  as  light  as  the  conscience  of  a 
seminarist,  and  a  dram  of  the  harshest 
brandy,  Lasalle  and  I  set  out,  without 
breathing  a  word  anent  our  expedition,  in 
quest  of  the  plat  de  resistance,  the  spongy 

The  entrance  to  the  quarries  was  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  aqueduct,  in  a 
gully,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  German 
outposts.  One  ran  the  risk  of  receiving 
some  bullets  from  the  enemy  by  approach- 
ing too  near  in  the  open,  but  Lasalle 
understood  the  topography  of  the  spot 
perfectly,  and  knew  of  an  entrance  we 
could  reach  unperceived  by  the  vigilant 
foe. 

It  was  bitterly  cold  ;  the  hard,  crisp 
snow,  mingled  with  earth,  was  of  a  dirty 
white  colour,  and  broken  here  and  there 
by  the  sombre  rehef  of  a  ridge,  the  slender 
entanglement  of  a  thorny  hedge,  by  an 
isolated  tree  ;  in  places  one  perceived  the 
flash  of  a  pool,  of  a  strip  of  frozen 
water.     A  dull  reflex  filtered  through  a 
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leaden  slsy,  lighting  up  with  an  uncertain 
glimmer  the  nigged,  hilly  land,  the  roads 
furrowed  with  deep  ruts  left  by  the  <;annon- 
wheels. 

The  frozen  air,  motionless,  appeared  as 
if  paralysed  in  the  mighty  grasp  oP  the 
'Cold,  which  tore  the  face,  lacerated  the 
hands,  penetrated  the  bones  so  acutely 
that  one  seemed  to  experience  the  sharp 
isensation  of  a  burn. 

Absolute  calm  reigned  everywhere. 
"Sometimes,  in  this  terrible  silence,  a  tree 
■split  from  top  to  bottom  with  the  dry 
-crack  of  a  whip,  a  detached  branch  fell 
to  the  ground  with  a  crasli;  then  deatli- 
iike  silence  returned. 

From  time  to  time  a  piercing  bugie-call 
threw  out  its  brief  metallic  note,  ending 
suddenly  as  if  strangled  by  the  rigour  of 
the  atmosphere. 

A  dull,  prolonged  detonation  was  heard 
•at  regular  intervals  in  the  distance,  rescm- 
>bling  the  groan  of  some  monstrous  animal, 
reverberating  in  a  smothered  rumble 
then  again  frigid  silence  rLigntd  D\cr  all 

It  was  the  Prussian  bitterit,!)  firing  on 
Paris,  the  explosion  of  the  accumulated 
anger  of  a  people  ser\  ed  b\  Kru{  p  cannon 
those  iron  and  ste(.l  giants  houling  ti)(.ir 
ferocious  war  song  and  \omitmg  tliLir 
stream  of  iron  on  the  illustrious  (.it\  It 
was  the  enemy — the  ancient  obstinate 
implacable  enem^  i.ager  in  his  i\ork  of 
destruction,  tieri  minute  with  matliL 
matical  precision  the  Urriblt.  storm  burst 
upon  the  capital 

The  long  rigid  outline  of  the  aqueiiuLi 
liiding  the  village  strctche  I  out  sh^^p 
behind  us.  On  our  rij,ht  a  little  m  iht 
background,  rose  the  meincing  silhouette 
■of  the  fort  of  Hautes  Bnntrts  then  silint 
In  front  the  German  entri-ni,!  ni  nt  uert, 
■easily  discernible  by  tht  frtshU  disturbe  1 
-earth,  standing  out  in  blai  k  on  the  In  id 
whiteness  of  the  groun<l. 

Lighting  our  pipes,  we  skirted  the 
bottom  of  an  embankment  which  shel- 
tered us  from  the  enemy's  view  and  fire. 
In  a  few  minutes  we  had  reached  the 
ravine,  and  stopped  before  a  rather  loftj' 
-opening,  beneath  which  we  disappeared. 
"We  were  in  the  quarries. 

I  followed  Lasalle.  who  ha<l  lit  a  candle. 
No.  115.    August  iqoi 


along  a  corridor  of  very  irregular  dimen- 
sions and  form.  It  twisted  and  turned 
with  sudden  curves,  describing  ingeniously 
complicated  passages,  or  roundin.fr  off  in 
gentle  bends,  and  crossing  other  roads 
with  innumerable  intersections.  Some- 
times  these  passages  were  eight  feet  high 
and  twelve  or  sixteen  feet  wide  ;  then  they 
all  at  once  became  smaller,  the  ceiling 
lowered,  the  sides  approached  each  other- 
we  had  to  sloop  to  pass :  it  was  impossible 
to  advance  two  abreast. 

The  road,  in  places,  had  become  ob- 
structed by  the  fall  of  stone  ;  one  had  to 
go  flat  on  one's  stomach,  crawl,  wriggle 
over  the  rubbish,  to  get  through  the 
narrow  tunnel  connecting  two  sections  of 
the  thoroughfare. 

Occasionally  we  came  upon  a  spacious 
crossway  nearly  sixteen    feet    high,  upon 


which  five  or  six  arteries  abutted.  Rock 
formed  the  ceiling  of  these  passages ; 
superposed  blocks  of  stone,  roughly  hewn, 
supported  the  weight  of  the  vault,  and 
gave  the  covered  trenches  an  appearance 
of  regularity.     On  either  side,  in  the  wider 
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alleys,  heaps  of  sand  mixed  with  line  earth 
kept  together  by  borders  of  stones,  ran 
parallel  to  the  walls.  Here  grew  some 
mushrooms,  which  we  gathered  and  stuffed 
into  the  pockets  of  our  great-coats. 

There  was  a  mild,  moist  warmth  there 
that  enveloped  us  ;  after  the  cold  outside. 


>pptd. 


we  experienced  inexpressible  delight  in 
feeling  this  tepid  air,  caressing  and  soft  as 
down,  penetrate  within  us.  Our  stiffened 
joints  were  limbered  ;  our  limbs  resumed 
all  their  pliancy. 

I-ittle  by  little  a  heavy  drowsiness,  an 
irrcsisiiblc  numbness,  took  the  place  of 
this  feeling  of  well-being.  One  felt  over- 
come by  an  intense  desire  to  sink  down  on 
this  fine  sand,  to  stretch  one's  self  out 
there  at  full  length  and  sleep  indefinitely. 

This  feeling  of  torpor  was  due  to  the 
warm  air,  insulTiciently  renewed  by  the 
shafts  which  at  certain  spots  started  from 


the  galleries  to  open  outside  on  a  level 
with  the  ground.  At  their  mouths  old 
palings  were  rotting  where  they  stood  ;  on 
the  inside,  from  top  to  bottom,  long  poles, 
supplied  with  cross-pieces,  seemed  at  first 
sight  to  make  it  within  the  limits  of  possi- 
bility to  reach  the  open  air ;  but  most  of 
them  were  in  such  a  deplorable  state,  and 
such  of  the  cross-pieces  as  remained  were 
so  worm-eaten,  that  one  must  have  been 
influenced  by  an  earnest  desire  to  break. 
one's  neck  to  risk  the  ascent.  Besides,  in 
many  cases  the  primitive  ladder  came  to- 
an  end  several  yards  from  the  mouth  ot 
the  shaft. 

The  heat  meanwhile  had  become  so  in- 
tolerable that  we  had  thrown  off  our  great- 
coats and  left  them  in  a  recess,  intending- 
to  get  them  on  our  wa>'  back. 

I  hr.d  at  first  experienced  some  appre- 
hension in  advancing  to  the  end  of  these 
dismal  corridors,  but  Lasalle  did  not  show 
the  slightest  hesitation  ;  he  seemed  per- 
fectly at  homo  in  the  midst  of  this  laby- 
rinth, and  wandered  with  surprising  ease- 
among  the  thousand  zigzags  of  these 
innumerable  alleys.  Not  being  accus- 
tomed, as  he  was,  to  such  subterranean 
wanderings,  I  fell  a  prey  to  that  oppressive 
anxiety  of  the  unknown,  of  the  danger 
which  creeps  over  one,  which  one  does, 
not  see  but  feels — that  painful  prostration 
of  one's  will  in  the  face  of  an  imminent 
but  invisible  danger.  Little  by  little,  how- 
ever, in  presence  of  Lasalle's  imperturb- 
able tranquillity,  this  feeling  disappeared  ; 
I  had  but  one  thought,  as  he  had — that  of 
finding  more  mushroom-beds. 

We  had  just  crossed  a  narrow  corridor 
which  Lasalle  told  me  ended  in  a  broad, 
spacious  trench  that  would  lead  us  to  our 
point  of  departure.  We  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  following  this,  however.  A  recent 
fall  of  stone  had  made  it  almost  impass- 
able. Large  blocks,  barely  clinging  to 
the  ceiling,  hung  so  precariously  above  us 
that  as  we  advanced  we  were  oppressed 
with  the  apprehension  that  a  vibration  of 
the  ground,  an  echo  of  voices,  the  slightest 
noise,  would  be  enough  to  make  them  fall. 
Then  it  would  be  death — the  instantaneous 
death  of  the  bullock  felled  by  a  blow  from 
the  pole-axe,  if  one  were  struck ;  or  slow- 
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hideous  death  in  a  stone  sepulchre,  a  prey 
to  the  pangs  of  hunger  nnd  thirst,  with  the 
superadded  horror  of  darkness. 

We  had  hardly  got  beyond  this  dangerous 
pass  when  Lasalle,  who  usually  had  so 
much  command  over  himself,  suddenly 
stopped.  There  was  a  concentration  of 
terror  in  his  eyes,  steadfastly  fixed  on  some- 
thing before  him,  and  painful  stupefaction 
in  his  disturbed  features.  1  followed  the 
direction  of  his  gaze,  and  felt  a  violent 
shock.  There  was  no  further  passage. 
The  roof  had  given  way :  blocks  of  stone 
rose  up  one  upon  the  other,  completely 
barring  the  road  which  «as  to  have  led  us 
to  the  entrance  to  the  quarries. 

He  advanced  and  examined  the  obstacle. 
The  top  of  the  vault  in  tumbling  down  had 
broken  into  a  number  of  pieces,  which 
formed  an  irregular  mass,  with  prominent 
corners  and  deep  recesses.  Onlv  a  block 
at  the  bottom  touched  the  ground  with 
one  of  its  sides,  the  other  resting  on  a  lew 
ill-adjusted  stones  which  kept  it  in  such 
uncertain  equilibrium  that  a  slight  touch, 
a  single  stone  detached  from  the  heap, 
would  have  sufficed  to  bring  down  the 
whole  set  and  with  it  the  huge  block,  thus 
deprived  of  its  sujiport. 

As  it  was,  it  lefl  in  its  slojiing  (msitioii 
a  narrow  triangular  opening,  with  hardly 
room  enough  for  S  human  Ix-ing  u-  slip 
through.  But  how  far  did  tliai  niienin^' 
go.'  The  roof  must  have  lallen  in  fur 
some  distance,  and  it  was  very  liki-Iy  th.ii 
there  were  other  ;iccumulatiiins  of  ruck 
farther  on  hermetically  closing  ilie  corridor. 

The  chances  of  passing  were  so  un- 
certain, so  fraught  with  the  urifores'-en, 
that  one  might  virluallv  consider  it  ini|Hjs- 
sible  to  escape  through  this  stone  wall. 

Lasalk-  continued  kneeling  before  the 
aperture  with  his  candle  in  his  hand. 
He  made  a  movement  as  if  he  meant  to 
try  to  get  through  it,  but  suddenly  he 
stopped,   his   head    falling   slowly  on   his 

When  I  approached  him.  I  saw  that  his 
whole  body  was  in  a  tretnblc.  He  said  to 
me  in  a  deadened  voice  :  "  There  has  been 
a  fall  of  stone  ;  the  road  is  blocked  up." 

Lasalle's  speech  at  this  moment  had  a 
peculiar  intonation  :  it  was  weak,  muffled, 
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but  distinct,  although  articulated  in  a 
broken,  hollow  tone,  and  seemed  to  come 
from  a  distance.  It  expressed  such  cruel 
agony,  such  completa  discouragement, 
that  a  prolonged  shudder  ran  through  me. 
"  Ulocked  !  "  he  repeated  niechanicaliy, 
and  in  that  simple  syllable  there  was  such 
an  intensity  of  suffering  that  I  was,  for  the 
moment,  incapable  of  uttering  a  word,  of 
m.aking  a  sign.  In  presence  of  the  pro- 
found despair  of  this  man,  whose  coo' 
audacity  ami  bravery  I  had  witnessed,  1 
forgot  our  terrible  position. 


'Ihis   inc 


mprehensible 


1  the 


e  whose  spirit  was  habitually  so 
affected  me  through  all  the 
my  being :    I  was  overcome  by 


distressed,  distant  voice — 

"  Videss  behind  that  block  there " 

Suddenlv,  with  a  brusque  movement,  he 
half  raised'  himself,  as  if  galvanised.  With 
a  rapid  gesture  he  signed  to  me  to  be 
silent ;  he  blew  out  the  light,  and  in  the 
gloom v    night,    doubled    up,    motionless, 
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holding  our  breath,  the  muscles  and  nerves 
strained  like  springs,  we  listened. 

At  that  moment  a  distant  confused 
noise,  vagu/gly  perceptible,  reached  our 
ears.  Then  there  was  a  murmur  of 
voices,  a  trample  of  men  on  the  march  ; 
the  party  approached  now,  the  noise 
became  louder ;  the  sounds  were  defined  ; 
the  ground,  trodden  on  by  a  numerous 
crowd,  vibrated,  and  small  stones  and 
rubble  fell  from  the  walls. 

On  our  knees,  our  revolvers  in  our 
hands,  in  mute  anxiety  we  waited. 

Then  behind  us  there  was  a  dull,  pro- 
longed rumble,  followed  by  a  commotion 
which  violently  shook  the  ground  :  a  few 
stones  rolled  to  where  we  knelt.  A  cold 
perspiration  stood  out  on  our  foreheads. 

**  Our  retreat  is  cut  off;  we  are  blocked," 
said  Lasalle  in  a  low  voice.  '*  Behind  us 
the  roof  of  the  gallery  has  collapsed,  and 
the  Prussians  are  in  front  of  us." 

This  time  his  intonation  was  firm  and 
clear.  He  continued  :  "  There  is  a  trench 
opening  on  our  right,  but  it  is  three  parts 
filled  up,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
ends  at  a  shaft  or  communicates  with  other 
corridors  that  are  more  j)racticable.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  Prussians,  alarmed 
at  the  fallino:  in  of  the  roof,  will  not 
attempt  to  advance  any  further — supposing 
the  road  is  free  beyond  the  hole — but  will 
retrace  their  steps.  We  shall  not  be  long 
in  ascertaining  this." 

The  buzzing:  sound  of  a  moment  before 
began  again  :  it  was  now  a  prolonged, 
indescribable  noise  of  bodies  gliding  along 
the  walls,  of  displaced  stones  tumbling 
down,  of  arms  clanking  against  the  sides 
of  the  gallery  and  being  dragged  over 
loose  stones.  From  time  to  time  an 
energetic,  harshly  emphasied  oath  burst 
out,  rising  above  the  tumult ;  a  warning 
was  given.  The  party  was  passing. 
Already  a  pale,  vacillating  light  lingered 
round  the  edges  of  the  hole. 

"The  road  is  free  !  "  Lasalle  whispered. 

We  heard  the  sound  of  panting  respir- 
ation ;  strong  effluvia  came  from  these  per- 
spiring men  ;  a  musty  smell  exhaled  from 
their  uniforms,  impregnated  with  all  sorts 
of  odours  of  war — tobacco,  camp,  kitchen — 
and  filtered  through  the  small  opening  to  us. 


At  every  instant  the  aperture  shone 
more  brightly.  Suddenly  a  hand  grasping 
a  candle  was  seen  ;  an  arm  followed  ;  then 
a  head  with  a  helmet  appeared. 

The  flame  lit  us  up  in  full — Lasalle  and 
me  ;  and  the  brass  of  the  Prussian's  helmet 
and  chin -strap  sparkled  :  an  elongated 
shadow. was  traced  on  the  vaulted  roof — a 
broad,  queerly  outlined  black  band. 

The  man  saw  us.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  expression  of  stupefaction,  of  appalling 
fright,  that  suddenly  distorted  his  features : 
with  his  mouth  twisted  into  a  horrible  grin, 
his  face  livid,  his  eyes  staring,  the  pupils 
dilated  to  their  utmost,  crushing  the  candle 
between  his  stiffened  fingers,  he  seemed  as 
if  petrified  before  our  two  revolvers. 

He  remained  thus  for  a  full  minute. 
Then  a  savage  cry,  the  stifled  howl  of  a 
wild  beast  at  bay,  burst  from  his  throat — 
a  cry  of  terror,  impotence,  rage,  of  super- 
human intensity,  which  made  a  shudder 
run  through  us  into  the  very  marrow  of 
our  bones — and  immediately  afterwards  he 
tried  to  retreat.  His  elbow  struck  sharply 
against  one  of  the  stones  serving  as  a 
support  for  the  block  beneath  which  he 
lay,  and  displaced  it.  The  enormous  mass 
oscillated  for  a  moment,  and  then  slowly 
came  down. 

The  features  of  the  wretch  were  dis- 
torted ;  inexpressible  suffering  contracted 
his  face  ;  we  heard  a  cracking  of  bones 
that  were  being  broken,  and  his  body 
flattened  itself  out.  With  a  convulsive 
effort  he  raised  his  head  ;  the  lips  grinned 
upon  his  clinched  teeth  ;  a  fugitive  sparkle 
lit  up  his  pupils,  which  were  almost 
immediately  veiled ;  a  big  tear  formed  in 
the  corner  of  his  left  eyelid  ;  the  head  with 
the  helmet  on  it  fell  inert — he  was  dead. 

A  thin  stream  of  blood  issued  from 
beneath  the  huge  rock,  staining  the 
whiteness  of  the  stones  with  purple,  and 
dug  its  ruby  furrow  in  the  dust.  The 
strained  arm  was  extended  with  threaten- 
ing rigidity,  the  candle  continuing  to  bum 
between  the  contracted  fingers. 

*'  Requit'scat  in  pace  !  "  exclaimed  Lasalle 
with  a  strange  smile.  *'  After  him,  our- 
selves !  " 

The  terrible  cry  to  which  the  unfor- 
tunate  fellow   had    given    utterance    had 
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been  followed  by  great  calm  amid  the 
Prussians.  Then,  after  vain  attempts  to 
disengage  their  comrade,  they  had  retired, 
leaving  two  of  their  party  to  guard  the 
corpse.  We  could  hear  them  talking  in  a 
low  voice. 

Lasalle,  lighting  our  candle  at  that  of 
the  dead  ,man,  said  to  me  :  "  Now,  my 
boy,  there  is  no  time  for  hesitation  ;  we 
must  dash  in  there,  cost  what  it  may,"  and 
he  pointed  to  the  only  corridor  remaining 
free  :  •**  there  lies  our  sole  chance  of  safety, 
if  it  be  one.  We  shall  either  pass  or  not : 
let  us  first  of  all  try.  There  will  be  still 
time  to  think  of  the  last  contingency." 
Showing  me  his  revolver,  he  added,  **  We 
can  alwavs  abridsre  our  tiresome  solitude  if 
it  should  prove  too  prolonged." 

Lasalle,  taking  the  lead,  advanced  into 
the  dangerous  way  with  perfect  presence 
of  mind  and  astoundinsr  assurance.  He 
tapped  the  ground,  sounded  the  openings, 
scrutinised  the  stability  of  the  blocks.  He 
had  recovered  himself  entirelv. 

The  trench  was  straight  and  high, 
resembling  a  cleft  resulting  from  a 
natural  separation  of  the  rocks.  Its 
height  was  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
feet,  with  a  medium  breadth  of  four  feet 
or  less.  But  mounds  of  broken  stone 
were  heaped  up  in  places  almost  to  the 
top,  and  it  was  necessary  to  climb  up  these 
moving  inclines  and  descend  the  other 
side  with  minute  precautions  at  every 
movement.  Frequently  a  part  of  the 
fallen  stone  had  stopped,  suspended  half- 
way, and  we  were  then  obliged  to  wriggle 
like  reptiles  over  the  lacerating  fragments, 
beneath  the  overhanging  mass.  A  too 
rough  movement  of  the  knees,  a  clumsy 
blow  from  the  elbow  or  the  shoulder,  an 
imprudent  effort  of  the  hips  disturbing  a 
stone,  and  the  whole  thing  would  have 
collapsed  and  buried  us. 

The  air  was  mcphitic  and  heavy  ;  springs 
trickled  through  the  rents  in  the  rocks, 
and  stagnant  water  shone  dully  in 
crevices ;  unhealthy  penetrating  damp- 
ness oozed  from  the  rugged  sides  striated 
with  greenish  streaks. 

We  had  stopped  for  a  moment,  utterly 
tired.  Lasalle  looked  at  his  watch.  It 
was    nine    o'clock.      At    seven    we    had 


entered  this  infernal  conduit;  we  had 
therefore  been  wandering  about  these 
catacombs  for  two  hours,  and  nothing 
indicated  that  we  were  near  an  outlet  of 
any  sort.  To  cap  our  misfortune,  our 
candle  was  nearly  consumed  :  it  displayed 
a  last  bluish  flame  and  went  out.  For  a 
second  the  wick  burned  with  a  hardly 
perceptible  red  glimmer  :  it  fluttered,  and 
darkness  was  complete. 

Then  deep  discouragement  took  posses- 
sion of  me — a  general  weariness  of  body 
and  mind  ;  I  felt  the  imperious  need  of 
remaining  where  I  stood ;  I  was  conscious 
of  nothing  but  the  insurmountable  desire 
for  immediate,  absolute  rest  that  should 
last  for  ever. 

Lasalle  took  me  roughly  by  the  arm, 
dragged  me  up,  and  exclaimed  in  a  harsh 
voice, '*  Wake  up  !    Let  us  go!    Come  on!" 

1  walked  on  passively,  stumbling  behind 
him.  I  went  forward  automatically,  with- 
out knowing  what  I  did. 

We  still  had  a  few  matches.  We  made 
use  of  them  in  difficult  passes.  We  had 
two  newspapers  ;  we  tore  them  in  pieces, 
twisted  them  up,  made  torches  of  them 
and  lit  them.  The  flame  lasted  a  few 
seconds,  gliding  across  the  smooth  parts 
of  the  walls,  wandering  over  the  heaps  of 
stone,  catching  the  roughnesses.  Fan- 
tastical shadows  danced  around  us,  and 
night,  frightful  night,  returned  with 
horrible  silence. 

We  burned  the  last  match,  the  last 
piece  of  paper,  and  then,  raving,  rushed 
madly  along  in  the  dark. 

Hallucination  began.  The  thought  of 
the  Prussian  lying  in  his  blood,  crushed 
beneath  the  rock,  haunted  us.  We  seemed 
to  feel  that  his  flattened-out  corpse  was 
after  us,  endeavouring  to  detain  us  with 
its  crushed  hands.  Pursued  by  the  horrible 
vision,  we  hurried  onward,  wild,  yelling, 
in  the  thickness  of  night.  Stones  rolled 
beneath  our  feet  with  a  resounding  crash ; 
we  struck  our  heads  against  the  salient 
parts  of  thp  walls  ;  our  hands  were  bleed- 
ing, torn  by  their  sharp  edges ;  we  sank 
in  holes  so  small  that  our  bodies  could 
barely  enter  them.  After  desperate  efforts 
we  reached  the  other  end,  streaming  with 
perspiration,  and  almost  suffocated.  Then, 
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in  the  sinister  shadow,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
frenzy,  the  infuriated  flight  recommenced, 
and  we  darted  on  with  the  tenacity  of  the 
brute,  impelled  by  the  powerful  desire  to 

At  one  time  the  atmosphere  became  less 
dense,  almost  fresh.  Hope  revived,  our 
strength  redoubled.  Puffs  of  air  reached 
us,  laden  with  pungent  smells  of  plants. 
We  must  be  near  an  opening  of  some  sort 
communicating  with  the  exterior.  \Vc 
sprang  forward  eagerly,  inhaling  with 
open  lungs  the  powerful  emanations  from 
above.  All  at  once,  at  a  turning,  a  pale 
stream  of  light  appeared — the  dawn  of 
deliverance.  Then  it  was  a  savage  race, 
-a  series  of  extravagant  bounds  lo 
reach  the  opening  so  ardently 
desired. 

It  was  a  shaft ;  above  appeared  a 
luminous  circle— the  heavens.  It 
was  air,  life  !  For  a  few  minutes 
we  lay  there  panting,  almost  faint- 
ing under  the  excess  of  faiigue  and 
delight. 

We  noted  the  existence  of  a 
ladder.  Lasalle  examined  the  pole  ; 
it  would  bear  our  weight,  and  some 
■cross-pieces  were  still  affixed  to  it ; 
in  addition  to  that,  the  sides  of  the 
shaft  were  riddled  with  iiolcs.  llir  [ 

result  of  the  fall  of  stoni-s.     Thi' 
mortar  which  had  kejit  them  in  their 
place  had  been  eaten  away  liy  the 
.weather,  so  that  they  had  hecome  detachrd 
and  lay  strewn  at  the  bottom.     Thanks  to 
these  cavities,  it  was  possible  hy  the  help 
of  the  pole  to  reach  the  top. 

The  rotten  wood  was  soft  and  spongy, 
as  if  coated  over  with  a  slimy  substance, 
against  which  the  knees  and  thighs  had 
little  hold  :  in  order  not  lo  slip  we  had  to 
■clasp  the  pole  with  a  finn  grasp. 

It  bent  with  an  ominous  crack  beneath 
the  weight  of  our  bodies,  .\tevery  instant  we 
were  afraid  of  feeling  it  break  and  of  being 
precipitated  dounward.  The  ascent  was 
performed  in  silence,  for  we  were  in  ignor- 
ance as  to  whether  we  should  come  out  on 
the  French  lines  or  on  those  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  laborious  work.  We  hoisted  our- 
selves up  with  the  contortions  of  monkeys; 
^e  clung  to  old   beams  fixed  in  the  wall, 


into  which  the  fingers  sank  as  into  dough, 
so  complete  was  their  rottenness ;  we 
clutched  projecting  stones,  bushes  that 
had  grown,  in  the  interstices  between  the 
masonry,  worm-eaten  cross-beams  traver- 
sing the  shaft  diametrically,  everything 
within  arm's  reach,  and  slowly,  painfully 
advanced  upward.  From  time  to  time  the 
pole,  as  the  result  of  a  rather  smart  shake, 
oscillated  with  a  groan,  or  a  cross-piece 
gave  way  to  the  hand  or  the  foot.  Then 
we  slid  down  several  feet,  and  it  was  hard 
work  to  regain  the  lost  ground. 

Above  us  we  still  perceived  the  blue  circle 
strL'H  n  with  stars,  and  the  pale  moon,  shining 
with  the  frigid  light  of  polished  steel. 


U'e  often  stopju'd,  exhausted,  and 
listened  in  the  shadow,  breathless,  bathed 
in  perspiration,  bruised.  We  could  hear 
the  violent  beating  of  our  hearts.  Then 
the  slow  ascent  recommenced. 

Once  a  cross-piece,  upon  which  I.asalle 
was  resting,  broke  with  a  loud  noise,  and 
he  would  have  been  launched  into  space  if  ' 
with  the  agility  of  an  acrobat  he  had  not, 
in  the  twinkhng  of  an  eye,  seized  the 
pole.  In  response  to  his  spring  it  bent, 
and  shook  from  top  to  bottom,  but  in  an 
instant  it  assumed  its  former  .straightness. 
A  few  stones  lorn  from  the  edge  of  the 
shaft  went  clattering  to  the  bottom.  Out 
of  prudence  we  stopped.  I.asalle  clasped 
the  pole.  I  had  one  foot  on  a  stone  tnat 
jutted  out,  and  the  other  in  a  hole,  and 
balanced  myself  by  holding  on  to  a  rusty 
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iron  spike  fixed  in  the  wall.    We  remained 
motionless,  gazing  intently  at  the  sky. 

A  shadow  crossed  the  circle  of  light, 
and  a  human  form  appeared  at  the  orifice. 
It  was  a  Bavarian.  We  recognised  him 
by  the  black  crest  of  his  helmet.  They 
had  placed  a  sentinel  there  :  we  were  at 
the  Prussian  outposts. 

The  noise  caused  by  the  broken  cross- 
piece  and  the  fall  of  stones  and  mortar 
beneath  us  had  attracted  his  attention. 
He  sought  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this 
unusual  occurrence.  We  remained  as 
motionless  as  statues.  He  bent  over, 
staring  into  the  darkness,  his  fmger  on 
the  trigger  of  his  rifle.  He  saw  nothing, 
suspected  nothing  ;  with  his  foot  he 
pushed  over  one  of  the  pieces  of  hewn 
stone  at  the  rim  of  the  shaft,  which  grazed 
us  in  its  descent,  listened  for  its  fall,  and 
withdrew. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do — get 
out  of  where  we  were  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, spring  on  the  sentinel  without  firing  a 
shot,  strangle  him,  to  prevent  his  raising 
an  alarm  at  the  neighbouring  guardhouse, 
and  then  make  for  the  French  trenches. 

A  final  effort  had  brought  us  almost  on 
a  level  with  the  border  of  the  shaft,  when 
a  large  stone  on  which  I  was  leaning  gave 
way  and  fell  down  with  a  crash.  J.asalle, 
with  one  foot  on  a  cross-piece,  the  other 
on  a  projecting  part  of  the  side,  his  left 
hand  leaning  against  the  pole,  held  his 
revolver  in  his  right.  I  was  beneath  him, 
a  little  lower  down,  flattened  against  the 
wall,  hanging  on  with  hands  and  feet.  A 
poignant  emotion  seized  us  :  we  were 
silent,  certain  that  the  sentinel,  now  fully 
on  the  alert,  would  show  -himself  again 
and  make  a  more  thorough  investigation 
than  previously.  The  expectation  was 
not  long  in  being  fulfilled.  A  hurried 
footstep  resounded  loudly  ;  the  ground 
vibrated,  and  the  silhouette  of  the  soldier 
made  its  appearance.  He  leaned  forward 
as  before,  a  little  more,  however,  so  that 
his  head  and  a  part  of  his  shoulder  over- 
hung the  void,  and  again  he  looked. 

This  time  he  suspected  something.  He 
remained  with  his  body  bent,  anxiously 
scrutinising  the  opacity  of  the  darkness, 
prodding'the  black  opening  with  the  point 


of  his  bayonet.  His  eyes  sparkled  with 
extraordinary  brightness  in  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  visor  of  his  helmet.  He  had 
the  intuition  that  danger  was  there,  some- 
where, lying  hidden  in  that  hole,  watching 
him.  Short,  nervous  twitches  disturbed 
his  strongly  accentuated  features. 

He  was  just  above  us,  and  was  looking 
opposite  on  the  other  side  of  the  shaft. 
Then  he  slowly  cast  his  eyes  below  him. 
Did  he  suspect  something  ?  Could  he 
perceive  our  figures  in  the  shade  ?  Did 
he  see  the  barrel  of  Lasalle's  revolver 
shining  ?  His  tanned  face  suddenly 
assum'ed  an  expression  of  ferocity.  He 
placed  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder.  A  loud 
report  broke  the  silence  ;  I  heard  a  terrible 
cry.  I  saw  a  human  form  beating  the  air 
for  an  instant  in  space,  then  a  mass  passed, 
rapid  as  a  vision,  beside  me,  and  with  a 
dull  thud  struck  the  ground  below. 

It  was  the  corpse  of  the  Bavarian. 
Lasalle  had  discharged  his  revolver  right 
into  his  heart. 

With  one  bound  we  were  outside.  The 
moon  was  hidden  ;  clouds  veiled  the  light 
of  the  stars,  and  in  the  grey,  cold  obscurity 
rose  the  loftv  uncertain  silhouette  of  the 
Hautes-Bruyeres. 

Taking  our  bearings  from  the  fort,  we 
had  rushed  at  racing  speed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Arcueil,  when,  twenty  paces  in 
front  of  us,  a  voice  cried — 

''  Wer  da  ?  " 

The  Bavarian  patrol  was  hurrying  in  the 
direction  fn)m  which  the  shot  had  come. 

**  Flat  on  your  belly,"  exclaimed  Lasalle, 
stretching  himself  out  in  a  ditch. 

A  flash  illuminated  the  darkness ;  a  volley 
of  bullets  whistled  over  us. 

•  Suddenly  in  front  a  train  of  fire  blazed 
in  the  obscurity ;  the  French,  thinking 
themselves  attacked,  were  firing  all  along 
the  line.  The  Prussians  answered,  imagin- 
ing that  a  sortie  was  being  eflfected,  and 
opened  fire  from  their  trenches.  The 
fusillade  became  general. 

"Quick !  "  cried  Lasalle  ;  "no  time  to 
lose  !  "  And,  wedged  in  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch,  we  crawled  over  the  ice  between 
the  two  embankments.  From  time  to 
time  a  bullet  whistled  sharply,  cut  up  a 
clod   of  earth,    covering   us   with    mould,. 
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lYocesBioii,"  can  be  traced  back  as  far  as 
the  second  centuiy  of  the  Christian  Era. 
For  some  generations  before  that,  Ceylon 
had  been  harried  by  tribes  from  Southern 
India,  who  had  carried  off  many  treasures 
and  captives.    In  that  century,  houcver. 


#  King  Gajabahu,  who  seems  to  have 
Iced  a  great  man,  prepared  a  campaign  in 
kit  tarn,  and  was  successful,  for  011  his 
ntnm  he  brought  with  him  a  numlKT  of 
leacoed  captives  and  many  of  tlio  sacR-d 
ve>a«b  which  had  bt-i^n  stolen,  intluiiiiig 
the  refection-dish  of  Uiiddha.  To  tok'- 
kate  his  triumph,  tlit.'  tirst  IWahani  was 
lield  io  Ceylon,  although  I 
believe  somewhat  similar 
processions  had  been  held 
before  in  India. 

The  sacred  book  of  CeyUm 
and  historical  record,  ihr 
Mahawanso,  which  is  written 
in  Pali,  says  that  the  Perahara 
was  then,  properly  instituteil 
to  celebrate  the  birth  ol 
Viihnu  in  the  charaaer  of 
Krishna,  the  great  sun-god : 
bat  some  other  records  say 
that  it  was  to  celebrate  Vishnu's 
Ttctoiir  over  the  .^ssureyas, 
who  were  the  enemies  of  the 
gods.  In  those  days,  the 
deities  Natha, Vishnu,  Katara- 
gama,  and  Pattini,  the  avenging  and 
terrible  goddess  who  in  times  of  plague  or 
fiunine  had  to  be  propiiialed  with  many 


offerings,  were  the  honoured  deities. 
Buddha  was  also  worshipped,  but  not  in 
connection  with  the  Perahara  until  much 
later,  in  1775. 

We  must  wander  from  the  point  a  little 
to  understand  this.  As  far  back  as 
B.C.  306,  Mahindo,  a  King's  son  and  a 
missionary,  came  over  to  Ceylon  either  to 
introduce  or  to  regenerate  Buddhism,  and 
it  is  said  that  his  sister  brought  a  branch 
of  the  great  Bo-tree  in  whose  shade 
Gautama  Buddha  was  sitting  when  he 
received  divine  inspiration.  This,  I 
believe,  is  the  tirst  mention  of  Buddhism 
in  Ceylon  ;  but  the  history  of  the  wonder- 
ful tooth  which  was  ordained  to  be  of  sudi 
importance  in  the  island  had  long  since 
begun.  In  n.c.  54.3,  when  Buddha  was 
cremated,  near  Benares,  his  four  eye-teeth 
were  rescued  from  his  funeral-pyre:  one 
tooth  was  carried  to  Heaven  (so  runs  the 
legend),  and  the  other  three  came  into 
the  possessions  of  the  N'aga  Kings,  King 
of  Peshawar,  and  the  King  of  Kalinga. 
This  last  is  supposed  to  be  the  tooth  now 
in  Kandy.  All  went  well  until  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ,  when  the  Kingdom 
of  Kalinga  (the  modem  Orissa)  was  over- 
run by  Brahmins  ;  then  the  reigning  King, 
fearing  for  the  sacred  relic,  ordered  his 
daughter  to  hide  it  in  her  long  hair  and 
fly  to  Ceylon.       This   she    accomphshed 
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safely,  for  native  women  arc  all  blessed 
with  quantities  of  glossy  hair  which  is 
bound  m  a  W^  >BtfA\'Ei'0w6  tsmjr.  "A  '*ojt 
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neck.  The  King  of  Ceylon  received  her 
with  much  honour,  and  built  a  magnificent 
temple  at  Anuradhapura  to  enshrine  the 


precious  treasure.  In  ijig  the  Malabars 
invaded  Ceylon  and  annexed  the  coveted 
hit  of  ivorv.  Then  the  King  Prakrama 
Hahu  HI.  ransomed  it  for  a 
sumofmoney, 
after  which  it 


over  the  people,  they  determined  to 
destroy  it  altogether.  So  they  ground 
the  shapeless  bit  of  ivory  to  atoms, 
burnt  it  in  a  brazier,  and  linally,  in  the 
jiresence  of  all  the  priests  and  a  number 
of  people,  flung  the  ashes  into  the  river. 

But  the  priests  had  a  way  out  of 
everything.  They  declared  that  the 
immortal  tooth  had  been  re-formed  in  ihu 
uator,  and  that  it  had  appeared  again  in 
the  yellow  heart  of  a  golden  lot  us- blossom, 
'i'he  fact  that  it  was  ten  times  bigger  than 
the  original  thing  only  served  to  confirm 
their  belief  in  the  immaculate  god's  power. 

So  much  for  the  wonderful  tooth,  the 
story  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Dclada-wanso,  or  Record  of  the  Tooth. 
Now  for  the  chief  ceremony  held  in 
honour  of  the  costly  relic. 

The  festival  is  usually  held  in  May,  June, 
or  July,  but  most  frequently  in  July. 
Whi-nevcr  the  new  moon  is  visible  in  the 
skies  the  ceremonies  begin.  A  young  jak- 
trce  which  has  not  yet  fruited  is  brought 
forth,  and  the  Kapurales,  or  priests  of  the 
four  (iewales  in  Kandy,  assemble  at  the 
Maha-dewale,  or  Great  Temple  of  Vishnu, 
Here  they  clear  the  ground  and  purify  it 
with  the  smoke  of  burning  resin,  smearing 
the  surface  with  a  concoction  made  of 
ground  sandal-wood.  Then  the  priest 
wood-cutter  of  the  JIaha-dcwale  cuts  the 
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tree  into  four  ccjunl  parts,  uliich 
ributcd  among  llie  fuur  dewales,  or 
f,  of  Vishnu.  Natlui,  I'attiiii  (goddess 
llliox).  and  Kataragatna.  When  it 
ifhed   its  ilestinatiun,  aftiT  being 

thittuT  with  mucli  pomp,  it  is 
I  witli  a  (.anopy  and  concoalmi  by  a 
L-loth.  Then  offerings  an-  made, 
ing  of  a  lamp  with  iiiiie  uicks,  nino 
■aves,  and  niiio  different  Ihnvers. 
js  are  then  callt-d  A'-i/>s.  or  pillars, 

four  days  the  KajiiiralcB  of  each 
carr>*  the  bows  and  arrows  of  their 
lar  ileity  round  tin-  bit  ol*  jak-trec. 
L'apons  are  supposed  to  reprcsc-nt 
■ible  symbols  of  the  gods,  and  I 
ic  young  jak-tree  is  thus  honouri'd 
;  its  fruit  is  one  of  the  chief  means 
^nance  to  the  native. 
hi-  fifth  d-iy  of  the  n<-n-  moon  i\w 
■rahara  commences.  Kaeh  dewalr 
es  its  staff  of  Ldfphants,  dressed 
ecorati-d  in  the  l)ravi-st  maiuur 
able,  and  its  own  fearful  band  <>t 
ancers,  with  their  painted  bodit-s 
rrihle  masks  representing  the  most 

of  demons.  Then,  "ii  the  prin- 
iephanlthe  bous  :ind  arn.ws  of  lh.- 
;  placed  in  the  lir;iiiiiful  shrine  and 
intcil  bv  a  iriirniDK-i  i  nnupv.  Tli.- 
U  thus  honoured  [nar.hes  i.,-(H.rii 
aller  eh^phanl^  "»  "hose  haeks  :,i.- 
priests  with  ■iihor  sainted  rrlli-. 
ocessions  from  ihr  varimis  lenipli- 
sscmble  at  the  .\dah:ma  Mahiwa.  :i 
rated  saneiuarv  near  the  tomh^  'ir 
igs.      Th 


/ay  to  the  Dela 
Temple  of  tin- 
■robeil  priests  h 
reveri'iue  and  <• 
>th,  enthroned  ic 
>lden  l^tus-bl<)^'» 

and  locked  it 
(he  procession 
he  beautiful  emj 
nple-gate,  and  \< 

ennrmous  iie]j 
p.  The  howdah 
iccni.  Me  is  di 
3wers,  and  on 
of  Uudilha  is  en 
n  carry  j>ol 


.Mai 


canopy  oter  the  shrine,  and  two  elephants 
march  on  either  side,  on  whose  l>acks  the 
chief  priests  sit  in  solemn  splemlour,  only 
moving  no«'  anil  then  to  throw  a  han<lful 
of  flowers  towards  the  holy  shrine. 

Then  the  long  and  glittering  jtageant 
moves  on,  and  the  most  hideous  run 
commences.  The  three  elephants  move 
noiselessly  but  for  the  tinkling  of  bells; 
then  comes  a  band  of  di'vil- dancers 
performing  their  truly  devili^-h  figures  and 


I  the 


■afel 


bis    trajipings    the 


luppo 


tnni,.  ihe  cla^Iiing  of  evmbal.-,  iind  the 
l.h»ving  of  h<.rn>  and   pii,e<.       Th.-  object 

siare  away  all  e\i!  -.jiirit^  ;  iio  doubt,  it 
M-rves  iis  purpiiM',  for  ilie  oecupanis  of 
the  lower  ttorhi.  seeing  ihemM-lv.^s  lliUE 
impersunaied,  would  cerlainlv  turn  tail 
and  ttv.  Then  folh.w  m-re  elephams  of 
the  Dela.la  Maligawa.  in  threes,  separated 
bv  groups  of  de\i]-dancers  and  muMiiuns. 
.\lier  them  would  come  those  of  the  other 
dewalos.  with  their  shrines  and  relics; 
they  take  it  in  turn  lo  follow  n.'Xl  after  the 
holy  tooth  dnriiifr  the  successive  .lays  of 
the  procession.  Then,  after  the  ilelegutes 
(lOTO  t.\\e  \a,n«Ms  vvv(\\i\»."!-,*\v  ';V\A-s  ■a-v-Siv 
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headmen  come  with  their  elephants  and 
with  their  dancers  and  torch -bearers.  The 
length  of  the  procession  varies :  some- 
times in  a  great  Perahara  there  are  sixty 
elephants,  but  sometimes  there  are  less. 


Thf  pfojilc  flock  in  thousands  to  witness 
the  gorgeiius  show ;  but,  although  the  worii 
"Perahara"  literally  means  "a  show,"  it 
is  to  them  more  than  a  mere  spectacle. 
Thev  view  it  with  the  deepest  reverence 
and    religious   zeal,    and     when    the    first 

burden,   ihey  bow    themselves  before  the 

presence  of  such  holiness,  calling  "  Sadu ! " 
t"  -Ml  bail !  ";.  and  tasling  flowers  before 
the  stately  animal.  Thus,  amid  the  glaring 
of  torches  and  the  shrill  ( )riental  music. 
the  barbaric  jiageant  makes  a  circuit  of 
the  litile   hill-town  on  the   lifth   night  of 


the 


On  the  r 


,  the 


ii;ht.  a 


lew  feature  is  introduced.  Each 
ings  out  a  gilded  palanquin,  gay 
iriil  hrinmlc,  containing  a  sword 


and  a  golden  water-vessel.  This  palanquin 
is  carried  in  the  procession  immedialelj 
after  the  elephant  bearing  the  bows  and 
arrows  of  the  gods.  Thus  the  procession 
continues  to  parade  the  streets  nightiv  for 
nine  days,  until  the  fifteenth 
night  of  the  new  moon,  when 
it  may  be  said  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  reaches  its 
zenith.  It  is  on  this  day  that 
most  pilgrims  and  spectators 
flock  to  Kandy  to  witness  the 
|>roceedings. 

On  this  night  the  pn'ces- 
sion  makes  the  accustomeil 
circuit,  and  then  it  repairs  to 
the  (Ic-dige,  a  priestly  college. 
Here  the  shrine  of  the  tooth 
is  depo.sited  in  the  care  of  the 
priests,  and  the  other  pans 
of  the  procession  return 
to  their  respective  dewalcs, 
where  ofl'erings  of  curry,  rice, 
and  cakes  are  first  made  to 
the  gods,  and  then  eaten. 
Then  the  procession  is  re- 
formed at  the  (ledige,  this 
time  without  the  shrine  of 
the  tooth  and  the  elephants 
from  the  Delada  Maligawa. 
Now  the  most  curious  rite  in 
thisextraordinary  festival  takes 
long  procession, 
crowds  of  natives, 
wends  its  way  out  of  Kandy 
down  to  the  banks  of  Mahaweiiganga — 
the  (Ireat  ^andy  Kiver — the  longest  river 
in  the  island,  which  flows  near  Kandy 
past  Peradeniya,  where  the  famous 
Botanical  (lardens  are  situated.  Here  the 
procession  halls  i  the  chief  priest  of  each 
of  the  four  dewales,  bearing  the  four 
swords  of  the  gods,  and  accompanied  by 
four  attendant  priests  carrying  the  golden 
pitchers,  go  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
where  thev  find  a  boat.  Thev  embark 
aiui  row  into  tbe  mi.ldle  of  the  sullenly 
tlowing  river.  With  faces  turned  towanls 
the  east,  they  wait  motionless  and  i]uiet 
amid  the  perfect  silence  of  those  on  the 
shores.  Then  the  first  streak  of  dawn 
steals  into  the  sky ;  iuniiediately  the 
priests  strike  the  waters  wiih  iheir  swords, 
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<]rscril)mg  a  circle  in  honour  of  Krishna, 
the  sun-god,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
atten<lantE  empty  the  golden  pitchers  and 
refill  them  from  tht:  waters  within  the 
charmed  ciitle. 

With  much  rejoicing  the  boat  returns  to 
shore ;  the  water-vessels  are  replaced  in 
their  palanquins  with  the  swords,  and  the 
whole  procession  goes  back  in  the  early 
morning  sunshine  to  the  (iedi^^e,  where 
the  procession  of  the  tooth  joins  them, 
when  all  return  to  Kandy  and  disperse. 

The  actual  I'erabara  is  now  over,  but 
for  fourteen  mort-  days  ihe  festival  is  kejit 
up  with  religious  dancing  in  tlie  li-mples 
and  w  ith  feasting.  At  the  end  of  thai  time, 
the  portions  of  jak-tree  which  were  kept  in 
the  dewales  are  taken  down  to  the  river. 


same    way   Cingalese   women,  who   pride 

themselves  on  thi'ir  long  hair,  always, 
when  ihcv  cut  ihe  ends,  throw  the  bits  into- 
a  river,  so  that  their  own  tresses  may  grow- 
long  and  (lowing  as  a  river.  So,  probably, 
they  have  similar  reasons  for  putting  the 
logs  into  the  running  waters  of  the 
Mahaweliganga. 

Then,  on  the  thiriy-first  day  of  the 
festive .  month  the  shrine  of  the  tooth  is 
produccihand  so  ari'  ihf  bows  and  arrows. 
There  is  a  grand  tinnl  protessiun,  and  then 


thij 


Ithe 


■xt  year,    gener 

ally   lo   the   relief  of  the 

jropeans  in  Ka 

ndy.  uli"  have  rather  too- 

iich  ofilie  tuni- 

tuiii>and  devil-dancers. 

A^  1  m.niion.-. 

1  ln-lon-,  it  was  not  until 

73   that   the   s;i 

iiTid  luuih  was  awarded 

where  ihey  are  thmwu  Jni.i  tl 
Natives  have  a  curii.n>  sup.-r>iLi 
running  waters  :  thev  havi-  an  ii' 
any  possession  flows  sieailily  <l<'t 
it  means  prosperity  tci  the  imnei 


ltu.ldiu> 

m     in     i.\-\U>n    had 
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Siani  to  come  over  to  Ceylon  and  restore 
the  dei^raded  faith.  These  visitors  arrived 
at  Perahara  time,  and,  on  discovering  that 
the  procession  was  solely  in  honour  of  the 
Hindoo  gods,  they  were  deeply  shocked 
and  offended.  Whereupon,  the  King 
ordered  that  the  shrine  of  the  tooth 
should,  that  same  evening,  be  awarded 
the  chief  place  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
■cession,  and  that  in  future  the  procession 
should  be  in  honour  of  Buddha  as  well  as 
of  the  Hindoo  deities. 

Tlu.?re  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  a 
Perahara  given  by  Robert  Knox,  who  was 
for  twenty  years  a  captive  in  Ceylon,  from 
1659-80.  He  tells  us  in  his  quaint  way 
how  the  streets  were  tlecorated  ;  how 
torches  burned  day  and  night :  how  the 
lay  servants  of  the  temples  walked  in 
threes  ;  how  the  chief  priest  carried  the 
miracle-working  rod  of  (jajabahu,  having 
his  mouth  covereti,  that  he  might  not 
breathe  on  and  so  defile  it  ;  how  two 
piiests  sat  on  each  elephant— one  to 
represent  a  god,  and  the  other  to  hold  the 
umbrella-of-honour ;  how  the  Kandvan 
ladies  walked  in  threes,  holding  one 
another  by  the  hand  ;  and  how  the  King 
sent  a  military  escort  to  close  the  pro- 
cession. Knox  makes  no  mention  at  all 
of  the  tooth  or  of  Buddha  in  connection 
with  the  festival,  as,  of  course,  that  was 
before  the  visit  of  the  Siamese  priests. 

Although  it  is  not  nearly  such  a  gorgeous 
spectacle  as  it  was  in  those  days,  the 
principal  features  of  the  Perahara  remain 
the  same.  Now  the  ladies  do  not  take 
part  in  the  procession,  but  men  dressed 
as  dancing-girls  have  taken  their  place. 
Vou  will  notice  in  the  accompanying 
photograph  of  the  Perahara  the  njund 
umbrellas  perched  on  the  long  poles, 
which  are  held  over  every  person  of  note. 
A  good  view  is  obtained  of  the  howdah 
and  shrine  containing  some  relic  on  the 
back  of  the  centre  elephant.  The 
Kandvan    chief>    and     headmen    are    well 


seeH  walking  before  the  elephants,  but 
the  group  of  devil-dancers  behind  the 
tall  elephant  is  not  as  plain  as  one 
would  wish.  The  photograph  was  taken  in 
the  afternoon  by  the  gate  ©f  the  Delada 
IMaligawa,  and  in  the  foreground  some 
Europeans  are  visible  among  the  spectators. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  recurrence  of 
the  numbers  three  and  nine :  how  the 
women  walked  in  threes,  also  the  temple 
servants  ;  also  how  the  elephants  invariably 
march  three  abreast.  Then  nine,  a 
multiple  of  three,  is  introduced  by  the 
offerings  of  nine  betel-leaves,  nine  different 
flowers,  and  the  lamp  with  nine  wicks. 
To  those  interested  in  the  mythological 
worship  of  the  stars  this  is  specially 
important,  as  planet-worship,  or  **  Bali," 
as  it  is  called,  is  highly  esteemed  among 
the  Cingalese.  They  worship  the  seven 
planets  and  the  moon  ;  but,  as  they  c(>uni 
the  latter  as  two,  that  makes  up  the  niiu*. 
Nine  precious  stones,  each  representing  a 
planet,  form  an  amulet  which  is  a  sure 
safeguard  against  all  evil.  In  the  centre 
is  a  ruby  to  represent  the  sun,  while 
round  it  are  set  the  various  stones — 
a  coral  to  symbolise  j\Iars.  a  sapphire  for 
Saturn,  a  diamond  for  Venus,  a  topaz  for 
Jupiter,  an  emerald  for  Mercury,  a  moon- 
stone for  the  new  moon,  a  pearl  for  the 
full  moon,  and  a  cat's-eye  for  the  waning 
moon.  The  poor  people  use  glass  beaiis 
of  different  colours  to  represent  the 
precious  stones. 

The  Perahara  enacted  before  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  would 
not  have  been  one  of  religious  meaning, 
but  one  simply  in  honour  of  our  future 
Sovereigns.  Splendid  though  it  was,  it 
would  not  possess  the  interest  that  the  real 
festival  of  thirtv-one  davs  carries  with  it.  St  1 
wonderful  a  sight  is  it  that  1  would  advise 
all  intending  globe-trotters  to  time  their 
visit  to  Ceylon  for  June  or  July,  when  they 
may  chance  to  witness  this  truly  unique 
and  magnificent  festival. 
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CASE    OF    LfiSE   MAJESTfi, 


By   R.   E.   VERNEDE. 


r  V 
.i , 


.Hubert's  Day,  which  in  North 
ly  inaugurates  the  boar-huntr 
,'and  Mr.  Norman  Whittington, 
igUshman,  staying  in  Hansberg 
!for  his  soul's  amusement,  had 
to  see  the  meet.  Though  the 
IS  young,  and  the  atmosphere 
the  roads  "wonder-deep"  in 
ice  in  every  right-minded 
's  calendar  the  day  is  marked 
local  paper  declared),  and  every 
is,  in  mind  at  any  rate,  a 
-horsemen  were  making  for 
in  all  directions.  There  were 
Wl'in  red  coats  and  giant  horns 
fdircled  their  bodies,  and  officers  in 
Unes  and  yellows  and  greens  that 
rwian  army  has  borrowed  from 
iiibow.  The  horses  were  not  less 
plutrT«ome  with  manes  plaited  into 
nable  tiny  ringlets  tied  with  parti- 
bd  ribbons,  others  mane-cropped, 
v^dng  up  appearances  by  means  of 
!S».red  and  yellow,  fastened  to  their 

tfcs  were  being  driver,  out  to  see 
ords  distinguish  themselves.  Here 
Ibar-in-hand  lumbering  along,  and 
ijrfiuers  scattered  to  right  and  left 
vayed  by — very  sensibly,  as  Norman 
It  while  he  watched  the  officer  who 
it,  hands  high  up  to  the  chest  in 
mnan  style.  Then  his  eyes  rested 
ingly  on  the  equipage  that  followed. 
\  a  dogcart,  driven  tandem  by  a 
girl.  Whether  the  driving  or  the 
most  stirred  Norman's  admiration 
Id  be  difficult  to  decide,  for  both 
pood  to  see.  The  girl  was  blonde, 
heed.  Madonna-like  rather  than  an 
n,  for  all  her  driving,  and  with  lips 
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compressed  seriously  as  she  kept  a  good 
grip  of  the  reins.  Beside  her  sat  a  long- 
faced,  cadaverous  youth,  most  spruce  in 
honour  of  the  occasion,  but ,  evidently 
nervous,  for  he  grasped  convulsively  at 
the  rail  on  his  side  of  the  cart.  On 
the  back  seat,  with  arms,  like  Frankfort 
sausages,  folded,  sat  the  substitute  for  a 
Tiger  —  a  stout  little  German  lad,  not 
unlike  a  young  porpoise. 

For  some  reason  it  vexed  Norman  that 
the  cadaverous  youth  sat  beside  this 
Madonna,  and  it  pleased  him  to  fancy  a 
smile  on  the  Madonna's  lips  when  the 
cadaverous  one,  at  a  lurch  of  the  cart, 
clung  more  tightly  to  the  rails.  He 
decided  that  they  must  be  American,  since 
emancipation  of  women  in  Germany  has 
not  put  into  their  hands  the  control  of  a 
tandem.  Norman  strolled  away  from  the 
inn  where  the  meet  was  assembled,  object- 
ing to  its  garlanded  front  and  the  inscrip- 
tion '*  Vivat  St.  Hubertus,"  and  the  odours 
of  hot  breakfast  which  the  huntsmen  were 
eating  preparatory  to  the  start.  As  he 
strolled,  he  felt  an  unreasoned  desire  to 
dissect  the  cadaverous  youth — not  in  the 
interests  of  science. 

Now  it  so  happened  that,  owing  to  the 
blowing  of  the  horns,  or  the  mouthing  of 
the  pack,  or  the  shouting  of  the  onlookers 
as  the  field  started  away — or  it  may  have 
been  only  out  of  a  desire  to  frighten  the 
cadaverous  youth — certainly  the  leader  of 
the  tandem  leapt  upon  the  young  German 
porpoise,  who  stood  bobbing  at  his  head, 
felled  him  like  a  ninepin,  and  with  clatter 
of  wheels  and  spraying  of  mud  started 
madly  down  the  road  away  from  the 
hunting-party.  As  the  watchers  raised  a 
roar  of  alarm  the  cadaverous  youth  rose  in 
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his  seat  with  a  squeaking  noise,  and  pre- 
cipitated himself  headlong  into  the  morass 
by  the  roadside.  The  Madonna,  tugging 
at  the  reins,  was  carried  along  at  racing 
pace  behind  the  mad  team.  Norman  saw 
it  all,  and  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the 
road  with  set  teeth. 

There  is  nothing  peculiarly  heroic  in 
clenching  the  teeth — any  more  than  there 
is  cowardice  in  experiencing  looseness  of 
the  knees  and  thrills  along  the  spinal 
cord.  Only,  the  hero  keeps  his  teeth 
clenched,  and  denies  to  his  knees  the 
privilege  of  csLvrying  him  out  of  the  path 
of  danger.  Norman  was  possessed  in 
imagination  by  a  picture  of  the  Juggernaut 
procession.  He  saw  men  for  the  grati- 
fication of  this  god  throw  themselves  under 
the  grinding  wheels  of  his  chariot,  blindly, 
without  self-pity,  without  heed  of  pain. 
How  much  pleasantcr  to  throw  oneself  and 
be  ground  down — not  merely  to  gratify,  but 
to  save  from  hurt — whom  ?  The  owner  of 
a  runaway  dogcart  ?  A  girl  with  ropes  of 
golden  hair,  and  probably  an  American 
accent  ?  Also,  if  to  be  deified  is  praise, 
by  all  the  gods,  a  goddess  ! 

At  the  same  time,  being  not  altogether 
fanatical,  Norman  wondered  within  him- 
self what  was  the  most  efficacious  form  of 
assistance.  Should  he  turn  the  leader's 
head,  or  would  that  mean  broken  legs  for 
the  leader,  cannoned  athwart  by  the  fol- 
lowing horse,  and  the  overtoppling  of  the 
cart  ?  Should  he  grasp  the  leader,  face 
to  face,  and  hold  him  straight — with 
exceeding  probability  of  being  knocked 
down  and  run  over  ?  The  hoofs,  repeated 
incessantly  on  the  sodden  ground,  were 
making  faint  thunder  in  his  ears,  as 
Norman  stood  there,  exhausting  possi- 
bilities ;  and  then  the  question  solved 
itself.  Tamed  at  the  sight  of  his  inexor- 
able figure,  the  leader  stopped  suddenly 
on  his  haunches,  three  feet  from  Norman's 
nose.  The  jerk  must  have  been  tremend- 
ous, and  the  Madonna  for  the  first  time 
dropped  the  reins. 

**  Tha-ank  you.'*  she  said,  panting. 

Norman  soothed  the  horses  and  admired 
her  almost  imperceptible  accent. 

**  Please  don't,"  he  said.  **  I  am  afraid 
/  was  unlucky  enough  to  do  nothing." 


"  You  might  have  been  knocked  flat 
and  run  over,"  she  said  gratefully,  **  and — 
and— killed." 

Norman  did  not  wish  he  had  been  run 
over,  certainly  not  killed,  at  a  time  when 
the  mire  of  this  German  lane  had  turned 
suddenly  to  pavements  of  gold,  and  the 
damp  atmosphere  had.  become  rare  as 
ether,  and  he  was  stroking  the  horses 
down  with  a  half-expectation  of  discover* 
ing  wings.  But  he  did  feel  for  the  moment 
an  incompleteness  in  the  state  of  circum- 
stances, which  did  not  allow  him  to  declare 
that  he  had  resolved  to  risk  all  things,  and 
found  most  supreme  happiness  in  the 
resolve.  The  Madonna  was  looking  at 
him  curiously. 

"  They  stopped  as  good  as  gold,"  was 
what  he  said,  laughing,  **  long  before  they 
reached  me.  But  what  of  your  com- 
panion ?  " 

'*  ]\Ir.  Nathaniel  P.  Riney.^"  she  said» 
the  corners  of  her  mouth  twitching  with 
laughter.  "He's  got  nervous  dyspepsia, 
vou  know.  At  least,  he  had.  I  don't 
know  what  he  hasn't  got  now." 

"A  broken  leg,  I  should  think,"  said 
Norman  delightedly. 

*'  It  would  serve  him  right  away  as  he 
deserves,"  she  said  in  very  severe  tones, 
**  for  getting  out  like  that  and  leaving 
me  alone.  I  *m  sure  he  hasn't,  though, 
because  he  fell  slick  into  that  bog  along 
the  way.  (3h  !  " — she  rang  with  laughter — 
*'  Oh,  but  I  should  like  to  see  him  choke- 
full  of  mud ! " 

**  Shall  I  lead  the  horses  back  ?  "  asked 
Norman,  joining  her  in  merriment. 

**  I  'd  much  rather,  if  you  don't  mind,'* 
she  said  franklv — **  I  'd  much  rather  vou 
drove  me  home  ;  because,  you  see,  Fritz  is 
all  right — Fritz  is  my  Tiger — and  Sammy 
just  knocked  him  in  the  ditch,  though  I 
did  think  at  first  that  the  wheels  were 
going  over  him,  and  Fritz  does  look 
exactly  like  a  roller.  He  '11  be  so  muddy 
now  that  I  don't  want  him  in  the  cart, 
'specially  as  he  can't  drive,  b'cause  he  's 
so  frightened  of  Sammy.  Only,  I  'm  rather 
nervous  myself  now — so  if  you  wouldn't 
mind "' 

Norman  would  have  minded  any  other 
pioposaX,  V)\3lX    \\e    ^ot    up   into  the   cart 
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The  Madonna  tugging  at  the  r 
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instead  of  saying  so.  She  made  room 
for  him  beside  her  smilingly.  *'  And 
we  're  to  leave  ^Ir.  Riney  }  '*  he  said. 

Madonna's  lips  twitched  again.  **  He  'd 
like  to  walk,  I  think.  It  Ml  compose  his 
nerves.  Let  *s  get,  before  these  Germans 
come  and  stare — they're  so  goggly." 

The  mob  of  onlookers,  all  eyes,  was 
coming  up  eagerly,  for  the  hunt  had  dis- 
appeared, and  they  wanted  to  see  some- 
thing. 

"To  Hansberg,  I  suppose?'*  asked 
Norman. 

*'  R^Tiigstrasse  22,''  she  said  briefly. 
With  a  touch  of  the  whip  Xorman  had 
.  left  the  mob  and  Fritz  and  Mr.  Nathaniel 
behind,  and  was  speeding  to  Hansberg, 
seated  bv  the  Madonna.  He  had  left 
more  than  these  things  behind,  if  he  had 
but  known  it.  But  he  did  not  know,  though 
he  wondered  to  find  himself  thinkini^  that 
a  noonday  sun,  assisted  by  the  moon  and 
stars  and  all  manner  of  electric  lights,  could 
not  make  things  brighter  than  they  had 
become  on  that  sullen,  misty  morning. 

In  the  distance,  across  the  levels  of  the 
marshland,  they  saw  the  huntsmen,  to  all 
appearance  close  upon  the  boar. 

'*  Poor  old  pig!"  said  the  INIadonna. 
*'  He  won't  run  far  before  he  gets  what 
they  call  the  merciful  thrust.  Do  you 
know  those  Germans  made  the  piqueurs — 
who,  I  guess,  are  men  with  picks — chase 
him  round  a  field  all  the  time  they  were 
having  breakfast  at  the  inn.'^  Fritz  told 
me  the  poor  pig  would  then  be  tired,  and 
more  easily  captured.  And  they  brought 
him  here  in  a  hamper  or  a  tin,  as  if  he 
were  a  sardine.     G(.'rman  sport !  " 

She  sniffed  contemptuously.  *' You're 
not  German,  are  vou  ?  "  she  said. 

**  Do  I  look  it  .^"  said  Norman,  fishini^. 

**  No.  You  look  English,  anil  you  talk 
it,  too."  It  was  possible  that  there  was  a 
slight  tone  of  admiration  in  the  Madonna's 
voice. 

*'  1  *m  Murr'can  " — the  accent  came  out 
strong — **  so  's  Mr.  Riney." 

**Are   you   engaged    to    !Mr.    Riney  .^ " 

said  Norman,  and  started  to  hear  himself 

ask  the  question,  for  he  was  a  young  man 

of  politeness,  and  this  question  verged  on 

familiarity.      But   new   times    bring  new 


manners,  and  Norman  had  just  attained 
the  season  which  is  alwavs  new. 

0 

•*  Oh  no,  I  *m  not,"  she  said,  quite 
unaffectedly.  **  Step-poppa  *s  a  German, 
you  see.  He's  a  German  Graf,  and  that  *s 
why  momma  had  him,  I  s'pose  ;  and 
Mr.  Nathaniel  P.  Riney 's  a  rich  fellow, 
and  that 's  why  step- poppa  wants  me  10 
have  him." 

"  It  *s  not  nice  marr}'ing  for  money," 
said  Norman. 

He  found  himself  giving  sententious 
advice  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 

The  girl  lifted  her  eyes  at  him.  **  You 
mustn't  say  that,"  she  said,  "  because  I  've 
got  lots  of  my  own,  and  I  shan't  get  any- 
one nice." 

"  But  no  one  will  marry  you  for  your 
money,"  said  Norman,  "unless  he 's  blind." 

"  \Vhv  not  ?  "  she  said. 

'*  Because,"  said  Norman,  c(^rnered, 
"there  are  some  things  that  make  a  man 
forgft  even  money." 

"  What  things  ?"  she  asked.  Here  was 
fishing  with  a  vengeance  ;  but  since  he 
had  gone  so  far,  Norman  saw  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  go  further. 

"  Loveliness,"  he  said  gravely. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  except 
for  the  rattle  of  the  wheels.  Then  she 
turned  to  him  with  the  shadow  of  a  blush 
upon  her. 

**  I  'm  not  sure  that  you  ought  to  have 
said  that,"  she  began ;  "  but  it  was  mj 
fault  for  asking.  I  wasn't  sure — what  you 
meant.  Of  course  " — she  went  on — **  no 
girl  minds  a  man  thinking  it,  but  it 's  not 
proper  for  them  to  want  to  hear  it.  Vou 
see — I — 1  generally  meet  Germans  or 
Mr.  Rinev." 

It  was  as  well    for   Norman    that  iher 

« 

were  entering  Hansberg;  for  he  had  a 
theory — not  uncommon — that  it  was  folh 
to  fall  in  love  at  first  sight,  and  he  was 
uncertain  if  the  Madonna  niiijht  not 
perhaps  think  the  same.  So  he  gave  his 
attention  to  Sammv,  until  thev  had  entennl 
the  drive  of  Konigstrasse  22,  and  a  groom 
came  out  to  relieve  him.  I'hen  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  go.  She  thanked  him 
again  in  all  simplicity. 

"  Will    vou   bv   any  chanc  r    !)«.•    at   the 
^VavW-V^^^  ^3lCvc^  \o-\i\^Kt.  ? "  he  asked. 
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*■  Why,  yes,"  she  said,  "Are  you  going?" 
It  seemed  to  strike  her  as  a  coincidence. 
Nonnan  knen.on  the  other  hand,  that  if  she 
were  going  to  the 
gates  of  hell  that 
night  he  would  be 
there— and  it  woultl 
be   more    than   a 
coincidence. 

"  Yes,"  he  said ; 
"  may  I  hope  for 
the  pleasure  of 
soroc  dances  ? " 

"If you'll  come 
in  time,"  she  said, 
laughing,  "you 
may  do  what  you 
like  with  my  card. 
I'm  tired  of  two- 
step  valsin^f  with 
Germans,  and  out 
of  step  convulsini,' 
viih  Mr.Nathanii-1 


It  was  perfect  1; 
without  point,  a; 
Nina  Victoriii; 
showed,  to  prutciii 
that  it  was  not  i 
case  of  love  at  firs 
si^ht.  for  at  th< 
end  of  the  tliiri 
danct.- at  the  Siadt- 
park- 

Riney  whijipin;; 
round  in  vain  ivr 
his  partner — Nor- 
man had  engagoil 
her  to  marrv  him. 

"  V  o  u  '  s  e  L, 
Nor 

irilh  her  p<'rfi:ci 
atraightfonvard- 
ness,"it  is  pleasant 
for  a  woman  to 
know  that  she  can 
attract.  I  expect 
now  pretty  girls  an- 
not  all  nice  to 
find  out  their 
they  are — even  if 
with  a  chapet 


Norman  said  there  were  no  pretty  girls 
except  one. 


"  No  ;    but  what    I 


mean,  Norm,"  she 
said,  "  is,  suppose 
you  find  out  after- 
wards that  you 
made  a  mistake  by 
being  in  such  a 
hurrv,     and     that 


The  iatctvicw  wuK  ^\^^^  <^rt^^  t.t;i<iii.  -^aj-x 
by  any   5liexc\\   -jV  X'Mi^Ma.'i.c  "Wi  ■w.rro.-i.^ 
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satisfactory.  The  Graf  was  a  stout  man, 
heavy-bearded  and  tempestuous-minded. 
He  combined  the  appearance  of  a  walrus 
with  the  prejudices  of  an  Anglophobe, 
and  spoke  Enghsh  emphatically  but  not 
purely. 

Norman  explained  the  situation,  and  the 
Graf,  not  thinking  it  worth  while  at  first 
to  rouse  himself,  opened  with  rhinoccrine 
badinage. 

•*  So-o-o  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  throwing  up 
podgy  hands  in  an  affectation  of  surprise. 
**  You  would  marry  my  doter  ?     Vat  ?  " 

'*  I  would  certainly,"  said  Norman  ;  **  it 
is,  in  fact,  what  I  wish  to  do.'* 

**  It  ees  vat  he  veeshes  to  do  !  "  echoed 
the  Graf,  rolling  his  eyes  whitely  with 
intelligent  railler}-.  *' And  ees  it,  perhaps, 
that  he  has  a  little  monnaie  that  he 
veeshes  to  marr>'  a  Graf's  doter  ?  Ees 
Mistaire  a  Dook  ?  '* 

Norman  intimated  that  he  was  not  a 
Duke,  but  had  enough  money  to  marry  on. 
This  in  no  way  tended  to  ease  matters. 

**Enof!"   said  the  Graf,  drawing  gut- 
tural fury  from  the  deeps  of  his  stomach. 
•  It    is    unsinn — nonsense  ;   vat    you  call 
Mackguard  nonsense.'* 

'*  We  don*t  pronounce  it  quite  like 
that,'*  suggested  Norman ;  **  and  the  use 
of  it  is  in  any  case  uncommon." 

**  Shuh !  "  said  the  Graf,  as  though  he 
were  intimidating  a  hen-yard.  **  My  doter 
veel  not  haf  you — never.  She  ees  to 
Mr.  Riney  fiancee — vat  you  call  it — en- 
gajjed — Englisch  oder  Franzosisch — ^alles 
verdammt.  Ach  yiss,  I  know  *' — he  went 
on,  as  Norman  endeavoured  to  stay  the 
torrent — "  she  ees  vet  not,  but  she  veel 
it  gleich — immedjit." 

**  I  hope  not,*'  said  Norman. 

**  Avay  !  **  said  the  Graf.  He  escorted 
Norman  to  the  hall-door,  invoking  the  light- 
ning as  he  went,  and  stood  upon  the  thresh- 
old, shaking  all  over  with  the  vehemence 
of  his  prayers  for  thunder-weather. 

A  fluttering  handkerchief  showed  Nina 
Victorina  to  be  in  the  garden-arbour,  and 
Norman  went  straight  over  to  it  in  defiance 
of  the  Graf.  Her  eyes  were  very  near  to 
tears  when  she  heard  the  news. 

"Not  that  I  didn*t  expect  it,  Norm,*' 
she  said,  clinging  to  him;    "but,  oh,  1 
did  so  hope It's   three  years    till 


I  'm  of  age,  and  I  reckon  he  can  have  his 
own  way  till  then." 

**  Legally,  I  suppose  he  can,**  said 
Norman  lugubriously;  **  the  law  always 
backs  second  childhood  against  first, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  invention  (jf 
rope-ladders  and  Gretna  Green.  I  think 
I  *1I  go  and  see  your  mother.** 

**  It 's  no  good  asking  momma.  She 
gave  up  everything  for  the  Graf,  and  she 
hasn't  even  got  an  opinion  of  her  own 
now.  And  it  *s  not  as  if  the  Graf  were  only 
a  Graf,  but  he  gets  gout  as  well '* 

Norman  raged  at  all  things  German. 
*'  What  business  has  an  old  man  like  that 
to  come  between  us  with  his  tempers  ? 
He  's  as  great  a  fool  as  his  Ruler,  who 
gets  a  sore  throat  and  goes  raving  about 
like  a  child,  trying  to  be  dignified,  with  the 
Black  Dog  on  his  back." 

At  this  moment  there  arose  a  Snort  out- 
side the  arbour,  followed  by  a  triumphant 
growl — 

"Ach,  L^se  Majesty !  Heinrich,  you 
understand  ze  English.  You  hear  vat  he 
has  say.  You  also,  Fritz,  onderstand  a 
leetle— ze  Kai.ser  mit  a  Black  Dog  on  his 
back — do  not  forget  it *• 

And  the  Graf  stepped  forward,  accom- 
panied by  Heinrich,  the  groom,  and  the 
young  barrel-bodied  Tiger. 

**  May  I  inquire  " — began  Norman,  at  a 
loss  to  understand  this  strateg)'.  The 
Graf  continued  to  address  Heinrich  : 
"  You  veel  take  a  leetle  letter  to  the 
Polizei — police — that  I  shall  gif  you, 
Heinrich.  It  veel  say  an  Englishman  of 
six  feet,  of  fair  hair,  of  blau  eyes,  is  to 
arrest  on  charge  of  L^se  Majesty.** 

Norman  began  to  resent  this  personal 
description,  which  appeared  to  reduce  him 
to  the  commonplace  type  of  Englishman. 

**  Do  the  police  tell  your  character  from 
the  colour  of  your  eyes  }  **  he  asked.  This 
phase  of  Germany  was  new  to  him. 

*•  Hear  me,  mein  Herr,**  said  the  Graf 
imposingly.  "  A  train  goes  in  your  direc- 
tion avay  from  Hansberg  at  three  of  the 
clock — that  is,  from  now  two  hours.  At 
three  of  the  clock  the  police-officierzs  kom 
to  your  rooms  to  arrest  you — on  charge  of 
L6se  Majesty.  Sec,  then,  either  you  are 
gone  iiom  "ft^xi^Xiet^^  ox  '^om  ^xe  to  prison 
lot  seei — ^tvme — V«^\  tROTv^"&!* 
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The  Graf  turned  on  his  heel,  and  walked 
away  with  gouty  but  inexorable  knees. 

"  I  suppose  I  'm  a  fool,"  said  Norman, 
"  But  can  they  really  do  anything  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,"  Nina  said,  "they'll  do  it 
without  winking.  Someone 's  convicted 
ever>-  other  week  for  calling  Willy  Nilly  bad 
names.  It's  col — oss — al  of  the  Graf! 
I  never  knew  he  could  be  so  smart !  " 

"It  was  smart,"  conceded  Norman 
unwillingly. 

"  And  your  train  goes  in  two  hours  !  " 


necessity,  or  maybe  it  was  the  result  of 
elimination.  The  invariable  residuum  in 
the  minds  of  young  couples  thus  situated 
is  a  determination  not  to  be  parted. 

"Do  you  suppose,  Nina,  that  if  you 
were  shopping  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  station  about  three  o'clock,  )ou  could 
come  and  see  mc  off.'" 

She  looked  at  him  wondcringly,  and 
thought  she  could. 

As  Xonnan  was  hurrying  through  the 
by  Mr.  Nathaniel 


"And  you  won't  he  of  age  for  three 
years  .'  I  wonder  what  a  German  prison  's 
like,"  said  Norman. 

Nina  looked  at  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Vou  mustn't  stop,"  she  said  decisively. 
"  It  would  be  awful." 

"  Cigars  at  fifteen  a  penny  to  smoke, 
probably,"  said  Norman  musingly,  "  which 
would  be  equivalent  10  a  death  sentence. 
But  stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make,  my 
dear." 

"Yes  they  do,"  said  Nina;  "and  you 
wouldn't  be  able  to  see  me." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Norman,  "  I  refuse 
to  be  locked  up." 

A  thought   had   struck    him,   bora   ot 


r.    Rinev,    in   whose    countcnai 

ice    there 

burnt  a  sicklv  bullicositv.     His 

long  Jaws 

were  being  worked  up  and  down. 

as  though 

inside  his  teeth  were  chattering. 

"See   hver.   .Mister,"  he    bei;i 

in,  defer- 

entially    aggressive,   "'bout    Mi 

ss   Kinky 

It  was  plain  10  Norman  what  had 
occurred.  The  pale  lover  had  met  the 
ferocious  Graf,  and  been  fired,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  customs  of  Germany,  to 
fling  his  gauntlet,  so  10  speak,  in  the  face 
of  his  rival.  But,  as  an  individual  not 
prone  to  war,  and  as  a  citizen  of  a  country 

are  v\o\.  oi?v^tSiivi^\^  e;vQ.\a»»TO^,  Msi.«:,i>jsa^ 
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as  to  the  correct  method  of  procedure  in 
the  case  of  a  duel,  Mr.  Nathaniel  P.  Riney 
found  himself  gaping  for  words. 

**  How  d'  you  do,  Riney  ?  "  said  Norman 
affably.     "  What  about  Miss  Kinley  ?  " 

**  The  Grafe  tells  me " 

"  Not  that  we  are  engaged,  I  hope," 
said  Norman  mercilessly ;  **  we  wanted 
to  keep  it  quiet  for  a  time  ?  " 

**  Nawt  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Riney  angrily  ; 
**  that  is  nawt  at  all  what  the  Grafe  has 
in-formed  me.     I  should  like  now " 

**  Look  here,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  Norman, 
lighting  upon  yet  another  idea.  **  I  simply 
can't  stop  now.  Come  round  to  my  rooms 
at  three  o'clock." 

**  Vury  well,  Sir!"  said  the  American  with 
dignity.     **  I  will  in-spcct  you  at  three." 

**  Delighted  to  see  you,"  said  Norman. 

**  A  friend  of  mine  will  follow,"  said  the 
American,  with  gloomy  warning  in  his  tones. 

"  Any  friend  of  yours,"  said  Norman, 
stepping  into  a  cab,  *'  will  be  a  friend 
indeed." 

Norman  went  straight  to  his  hotel,  and 
having  paid  his  bills,  gave  special  orders 
that  any  gentleman  who  called  for  him 
should  be  asked  to  wait  in  his  rooms  until 
his  return. 

"  1  particularly  expect  a  fair-haired 
gentleman,"  said  Norman.  "  He  has 
blue  eves  and  is  about  six  feet  tall.  Ask 
him  to  wait,  and  if  some  other  people 
should  come  and  inquire  for  him  under 
my  name,  show  them  in  too." 

The  hotel-proprietor,  urbane  with  cash 
received,  promised  obedience.  Norman 
stated  his  intention  of  leaving  Hansberg, 
but  as  the  hour  of  his  departure  was 
doubtful,  asked  that  his  luggage  should 
•  be  packed,  ready  to  be  forwarded.  Then 
he  went  off  to  the  station  and  Nina 
Victorina.  The  sight  of  her  with  the 
sorrow  of  parting  in  her  eyes  decided 
Norman. 

**The  train  goes  in  three  minutes,"  he 
said,  **  and  it  will  be  three  years  before 
you  are  of  age." 

*'  Norm,"  she  said  appcalingly,  **  how 
can  we  wait  so  long  ?  " 

*'  The  train,"  said  Norman,  in  his  most 
mattcr'Of'fact  vo'\ct\   **  reaches  Klopdorf, 
which   is   over  the  borders  of  Germany, 
in  tno  hours.       The  i^ngJish  chaplain  of 


Klopdorf  is  my  greatest   friend.     He  has 
a  most  charming  wife." 

Nina  drew  up  her  heavy  veil  and  looked 
at  him  with  a  light  in  her  eyes. 

**  I  have  just  got  this  telegram  from 
her,"  said  Norman. 

The  telegram  was  brief,  and  stated  that 
it  would  give  the  chaplain  and  his  wife  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  the  world  if  Miss  Kinley 
would  stay  with  them  for  as  long  as  she 
pleased.  The  answer  had  come  just  in  time. 

**  The  chaplain's  wife  is  an  excellent 
hostess,"  said  Norman. 

**  I  should  like  to  meet  her,"  said   Nina. 

"The  chaplain  performs  the  wedding 
ceremony  with  intelligence  and  dispatch." 

**  I  should  like  to  meet  him,"  said  Nina. 

"I  bought  a  couple  of  tickets,"  said 
Norman,  '*  to — to  encourage  the  railway 
officials."  The  guard  was  calling  to  all 
passengers  to  enter  the  train. 

'•  I  tipped  the  guard  so  well  that  he  has 
reserved  me  a  carriage,"  said  Norman. 
"This  is  the  carriage." 

**  How  nice !  "  saitl  Nina,  and  she  got 
in  to  examine  it  as  though  she  had  never 
seen  a  reserved  rail  way- carriage  before.  A 
whistle  blew,  and  the  station-master  raved 
noisily,  as  German  station-masters  do 
before  a  train  starts.  *'  Will  vou  come," 
said  Norman,  "to  be  mv  wife  ?'* 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  The  train  began  to 
move  slowly  down  the  platform. 

"  It  *s  a  funny  thing,"  said  Norman,  still 
matter-of-fact,  since  the  platform  was  still 
in  view,  "  that  Mr.  Nathaniel  P.  Rinev  has 
blue  eyes  and  fair  hair  like  mine.'' 

**  Not  a  bit  like  vours,"  said  Nina  firmlv. 

"  He  is  also  six  feet  in  height,"  said 
Norman. 

"But  he's  got  such  a  crinkly  back," 
Nina  protested. 

**  He  can't  speak  German,  can  he  ?  " 

"  Not  to  be  understood."  Nina  Victurina 
smiled  at  recollections  of  it. 

"  It 's  now  three  o'clock."  said  Norman. 
"  Mr.  Riney  was  going  to  call  at  my  rooms 
at  three.  So  were  the  police.  Do  you 
think  they  will  understand  one  another  f  " 

"  Poor  Mr.  Riney  !  "  .said  Nina,  smitten 
with  sudden  laughter.  The  train  was 
clear  of  the  station  now,  and  Nina 
V\cloi'\i\a.    Va\    bsick    in    his    arms    an.l 
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AT  Stanbury,  in  Bronteland,  one  may 
see  school  taught  out  of  doors. 
Not  that  youngsters  sit  on  the  grass  and 
do  their  lessons  on  their  knees  like  eating 
at  a  picnic.  The  first  impression  you  get 
is,  in  fact,  that  they  are  running  wild. 
In  that  charming  book,  **  Eyes  and  No 
Eyes,"  Grant  Allen  said  that  one  should 
"never  let  schooling  interfere  with  edu- 
cation," so  off  they  go  bird-nesting  and 
botanising,  getting  on  terms  with  Nature. 

In  Board  schools,  at  all  events,  that  is 
a  novel  way  of  teaching.  How  my  Lords 
at  Whitehall  were  brouglit  to  allow  it 
might  be  an  interesting  story  with  a  moral; 
but  they  not  only  do  so,  they  are  now 
giving  leave  to  country  schools  every- 
where to  follow  this  excellent  example. 
Other  schools  here  and  there  helped  to 
set  it,  but  this  school  is  one  of  the  most 
original  pioneers. 

Although  it  looks  as  if  master,  boys, 
and  girls  were  all  in  a  conspiracy  to  play 
truant,  you  must  not  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  they  are  wasting  time.  They 
are  naturalists.  This  is  what  has  opened 
the  eyes  of  my  Lords,  for  one  thing. 
The  little  folk  at  Stanburv  beo:an  to  learn 
from  Nature  just  five  years  ago ;  and 
though  they  all  wear  clogs,  and  the  lasses 
shawls  instead  of  hats,  and  talk  a  dialect 
of  Anglo -Danish  strange  to  Southern  ears, 
some  not  yet  in  their  teens  know  what  to 
seek  afield  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  What 
is  more,  they  know  the  elementary  science 
of  it.  Impossible  for  this  country  to  pro- 
duce Haretons  and  Heathcliffs  anymore — 
if,  indeed,  it  ever  did  so  1 

One  afternoon  a  week  is  the  limit  of 
such  rational  learning.  But  unofficially, 
there  are   "  wick  things "  in  the  school 


itself — tadpoles  and  pond  snails,  and 
water-fiies  hatching  out  in  big  bell-jars, 
chrysalids  from  which  they  will  watch  the 
butterflies  push  out,  to  flutter  with  instant 
eagerness  at  sight  of  the  first  flowers, 
and  most  miraculously  begin  to  feed  and 
fertilise.  These  and  a  small  museum  of 
mosses,  ferns,  the  twigs  of  flowering  trees, 
rare  plants,  winged  seeds,  and  local  fossils 
are  all  the  children's  own  collecting. 
They  have  microscopes  to  see  with.  At 
playtime  there  are  always  some  who  crowd 
about  the  bell- jars  with  microscopes  instead 
of  running  out.  And  each  has  a  pair  of 
home-made  dissecting-needles  for  the 
examination  of  leaf-buds  and  seed-cases — 
sewing-needles  stuck  into  bits  of  wood. 
It  seems  thev  took  to  the  science  of 
natural  history  like  ducks  to  water,  and 
Mr.  Edgar  Fear,  who  is  one  of  his 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  for  the 
West  Riding,  got  the  master  to  make  a 
sketch  of  his  methods  for  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  department. 

On  an  April  Friday  while  the  trees  were 
bare  we  saw  the  school  go  down  to  a 
beck-side  under  Wuthering  Heights.  In 
the  second  picture  Stanbury  crests  the 
middle  hill  and  Heathclifl's  house  is  up 
on  the  moors  behind  it  to  the  left. 

They  were  not  in  procession  like  a 
young  ladies*  seminar}-,  but  trotting  away 
and  scattering  as  they  pleased  with  laugh- 
ing faces  —  happy  youngsters,  nine  to 
thirteen  years  of  age,  the  older  ones 
"  half-timers  " — a  typical  Haworth  troop 
of  these  days,  when  mills  are  smoking. 
By  the  beck  the  master  blew  a  whistle,  and 
they  flocked  about  him. 

**  I  came  down  here  this  morning  before 
breakfast,"    he   said,   "and  found  some 
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birds'  nests.  If  1 
showed  you  where  they 
are,  how  then  ?  Would 
you  a!l  keep  slipping 
away  to  see  how  they 
were  getting  on,  and 
make  a  regular  track, 
and  scare  the  birds  ?  " 

Chorus  of  "  No,  Sir!  " 
naturally.  He  led  the 
way.  Itlookedlikeflying 
in  the  face  of  the  Wild 
Birds  Protection  Act. 

As  the  boys  thronged 
about  the  first  nest 
eagerly,  I  said  to  him, 
*'  You  don't  seem  to 
think  they'll  take  the 
eggs  ?  ■■ 

Mr.  Bradley  gave  an  odd  little  happy 
laugh.  "They'll  see  that  the  eggs  are  never 
touched,"  he  said.  "When  lads  come  up 
collecting  out  of  Keighley,  these  of  mine 
hang  about  and  threaten  to  tell  the  police." 
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1    admired,    and   the   lesson    began. 

"  What  is  the  nest  lined  with  ?  " 

"  Plaster."    In  the  North  we  don't  often 

"  Eggs  of  that  colour  in  a  nest  made  like 
that  are  laid  by  a  certain  bird. 
What  bird  do  you  think  it  is  ?  " 
"  A  thrush !  " 
"  There  are  several  kinds  of 

"  A  song  thrush  !  " 

That  is  the  right  answer, 
but  only  one  boy  speaks.  It 
appears  that  this  is  the  first 
lesson  on  the  subject;  and 
so  the  master  goes  on,  telling 
them  how  to  know  one  kind 
from  another.  Two  more 
nests  are  inspected. 

"  Now,"  he  says,  "  you  will 
see  what  you  can  find  as  we 
go  up  the  bock,  and  I  'II  call 
you  together  somewhere  by  the 
mill."  And  away  theygo,botan- 
ising  on  their  own  accounts. 

The  Brontes  were  not  so 
much  ill  sympathy  with  the 
rude  society  about  them  as  to 
be  aware  of  a  deep-seated 
love  of  Nature  in  the  West 
Riding  people.  There  is  less 
rudeness  already  than  in  their 
day,  no  doubt;  Methodism  and 
education  have  done  wonders ; 
but   I  have  found  an  almost 
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poetic  attitude  towards  all  beauty  of  land- 
scape, and  a  genuine  affection  for  living 
things,  in  many  a  countryman  for  whom 
neither  education  nor  Methodism  had  done 
anything.  Mr.  Bradley  himself  was  a 
naturalist  born.  He  is  a  nephew  of  the  old 
poacher  who  figures  in  a  tale  of  mine  about 
the  handloom  days,  and  he  worked  in  the 
mill  until  he  was  seventeen.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  new  teaching  of  which  he  is  a 


we  had  a  taste  of  what  the  children  really 
knew.  Some  visiting  teachers  were  as 
much  gratified  as  we  who  looked  on  idly. 
The  treasure -trove  included  catkins  of 
alder,  and  larch,  and  willow  palm,  flowers 
of  coltsfoot  and  dandelion,  frog  spawn, 
seed  of  the  sycamore  germinating,  mat 
moss,  wild  sage,  polypod  fern,  skeleton 
leaves  from  a  couch  where  the  snows  had 
newly    melted,   and    by  some    chance  a 


pioneer  will  easily,  and  by  a  natural  appeal, 
do  much  to  civilise  rural  England,  if  it  can- 
not arrest  the  townward  drift  of  population. 

We  scrambled  up  the  beck-side.  The 
children  seemed  to  be  finding  things 
everywhere,  although  there  were  neither 
opening  buds  on  the  trees  nor  many 
flowers  in  the  grass.  They  called  to  one 
another  in  the  dialect.  Its  use  is  not  dis- 
couraged ;  plants  are  allowed  their  common 
names  as  well  as  their  scientific  ones. 

By  the  mill — a  ruin  in  which  looms  were 
driven  b"  water-power  in  Charlotte's  day — 


caterpillar.  The  youngsters  huddled  round 
in  a  picturesque  group — it  might  have  been 
one  of  the  old  Irish  hedge-schools— and 
one  by  one  the  master  called  for  specimens 
and  asked  for  facts  about  them.  Here  is  a 
shorthand  record  of  part  of  the  talk — 

"  Ah,  here  's  a  lovely  thing — Herbert  can 
always  find  something  choice.  What  is  it.'" 

'•  This  is  the  hazel  in  flower." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  ?  " 

"  By  the  pink  brush.  It  has  a  smooth 
stem." 

"And  if  it  were  alder,  what  difference 
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"~r^\VAS    chance,    and    that    scarce    a 

X  lucky  one,  seeing  how  it  turned 
out,  that  made  me  a  courtier  instead  of  a 
plain,  blunt  soldier  as  my  father  was. 

liut  one  day,  as  I  gathered  wild  flowers 
in  the  woods  which  lay  to  the  north  of  my 
home,  I  looked  up  suddenly  into  the  most 
beautiful  face  that  I  had  ever  seen.  The 
lady  was  on  horseback,  and  more  richly 
dressed  than  any  1  had  beheld  before. 
Jewels  sparkled  about  her  throat,  ami  she 
wore  a  great  Spanish  hat  with  a  biack 
feather  fastened  by  a  brooch  of  diamonds. 
Her  saddle  was  covered  with  purple  cloth 
sewn  with  threads  of  gold,  and  in  her 
girdle  she  carried  a  hunting-knife,  the  haft 
of  which  glittered  like  stars  on  a  winter 
night. 

For  some  moments  1  stood  looking  up 
into  her  face  with  awe  and  wonder  ;  then, 
remembering  my  breeding,  I  took  my  hat 
from  mj-  head  awkwardly  enough  and 
bowed. 

She  smiled,  and  her  teeth  were  whiter 
than  a  hound's.  I  could  have  looked  at 
her  face  for  ever. 

"  I  have  lost  my  way,"  she  saiil  sweetly 
and  with  no  concern.  "  and  my  poor  beast 
is  fallen  lame,  so  that  I  must  ride  slowly. 
How  do  you  call  this  wood  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  Wood  of  Arlon,"  I  returned. 

"  Ah  !  then  the  town  is  not  far  distant  ? " 

"My  father's  house  is  iiearcr,"  I  broke 
out  eager!) . 

She  smiled  again. 

"  And  will  he  give  me  welcome  ? "  she 
asked, 

"That  he  will,"  I  cried  out,  "since  he 
refuses  it  to  no  one  !  " 

"  What  is  his  name.  Monsieur  ?" 

"  Gaston  de  Ruvigny." 


"  'Tis  a  pretty  name,"  she  said,  musing. 
"My  father  is  a  soldier,   Madame,"  I 

said  proudly. 

"  Ah !  then  I  will  come." 

So  I  took  the  rein  and  led  the  horse 
through  the  wood,  turning  as  often  as  I 
dared  to  look  into  her  face.  But  now  she 
was  grown  thoughtful  and  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  me.  The  horse  was  indeed 
lame,  and  I  wondered  if  he  had  been  hard- 
riiiden.     So  I  went  slowly. 

"My  poor  Piers  suffers,"  the  lady  said, 
as  though  she  knew  what  was  in  my  mind. 

"  He  will  soon  mend,"  I  made  answer, 
"  since  my  father  is  skilled  in  such  matters. 
See,  Madame,  there  is  my  home,"  as  my 
eye  caught  the  gable. 

"his  charming,"  she  returned,  scarce 
looking  at  it,  as  I  thought,  "  and  doubtless 
you  would  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  leave 

Dut  at  that  I  was  silent,  for  I  was  fifteen 
vears  old  anil  had  not  yet  seen  the  world. 

"Vou  would  see  the  world,  Monsieur, 
would  you  not  }  "  she  went  on,  reading  my 
thoughts,  "  so  that  you  might  return  and 
love  your  home  better.  How  would  it 
please  you  to  go  to  the  Court  ?  " 

"  I  would  be  a  soldier,  like  my  father." 
I  returned,  not  daring  to  look  at  her  lest 
she  should  read  the  hope  in  my  eyes. 

"Yet  there  arc  many  soldiers  at  the 
Court." 

Before  I  could  answer  her,  my  father 
stood  bowing  upon  the  terrace. 

"  The  little  Monsieur  bade  me  welcome," 
said  the  lady. 

"  He  has  been  happy  in  the  oppor- 
tunity." 

"  You  are  M.  Gaston  de  Ruvigny .- " 

My  father  bowed. 

"  And  I  am  the  Countess  de  la  Toui, 
sorely  in  need  of  a  little  rest  for  my  poor 
beast." 
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"My  home  and  ever^'thing  that  I  have 
e  at  your  service,  Madame,"  said  he. 

Then  he  lifted  her  from  the  saddle 
ith    as    much    gallantry   as    though    he 


leaving  my  father  and  the  lady  together. 
When  I  had  seen  to  his  stabling,  I  returned 
to  the  house.  The  lady  was  seated  by 
the    window.      She    had    drawn   off    her 


adame." 

So  1  led  liie  horse  ana> 
No,  2 16.     September 


gloves,  and  her  jeivelled  fingers  played 
with  her  riding-uhip. . 

"I  would  have  my  son  a  soldier,"  said 
ni>-  father. 

"  So  he  shall  be,  and  draw  his  sword 
for  the  King." 
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**  For  the  King  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

The  smile  left  the  lady's  lips  an  instant, 
and  her  voice  was  cold  as  she  answered — 

"  He  shall  be  a  soldier  of  France.  What 
more  would  you  have  ?  " 

•*  Bear  with  me,  Madame,"  he  said,  **  for 
I  am  but  a  plain,  blunt  soldier,  and  unused 
to  the  ways  of  the  Court,  and  so  I  am 
like  a  child,  fearing  the  thing  I  do  not 
know." 

"  He  shall  learn  no  dishonour  in  the 
service  of  the  Count  de  la  Tour,"  she 
answered,  a  little  haughtily. 

**  'Twere  treason  to  name  dishonour  and 
the  Count  together,"  my  father  made 
answer,  "and  that  he  loves  France  I 
would  pledge  my  honour." 

A  shadow  fell  an  instant  on  the  lady's 
face. 

"  Aye,  he  loves  France,"  she  answered 
slowlv  ;  **  but  what  of  the  bov  ?  " 

*'  He  is  very  young,"  my  father  began. 

**  I  am  fifteen  1  "  I  burst  out. 

He  looked  at  me  sadlv. 

**  Since  he  is  fifteen,"  he  said,  "  why,  let 
him  answer.  Gaston,  will  you  go  to  the 
C'ourt  to  serve  this  ladv  ?  " 

**  .\nd  wear  fine  clothes — a  suit  of  blue 
vrlvrt  with  gold  embroidery  ?  "  said  the 
laily. 

**  .\nd  a  sword  ?  "  I  cried. 

**  Aye,  and  a  sword  to  protect  me  from 
mv  enemies." 

At  that  I  would  have  shouted  for  joy,  but 
I  caught  sight  of  my  father's  face,  and  the 
sorrow  in  it  struck  my  heart.  So  I  hung 
mv  heail  in  silence. 

**  What  is  your  answer,  M.  Gaston  ?  "  the 
ladv  asked  gentlv. 

**  1  will  stav  with  mv  father,"  I  murmured. 

0  0  ' 

Then  my  father  caught  me  in  his  arms 
anil  kissed  mv  cheek. 

0 

**  See,  Madame,"  he  cried  proudly,  **  the 
bov  will  be  a  soldier,  like  his  father.  The 
Court  is  no  place  for  him,  yet  I  dare  swear 
that,  if  need  be,  which  God  forbid,  he 
will  draw  a  good  sword  in  defence  of  the 
i\>untess  de  la  Tour." 

Thr  lady  rose  and  made  him  a  courtesy. 

••  Since  the  little   Monsieur  has  made 

hin  1  lu>ice,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.     I 

f}utnk  vou   for  vour  kindness,  and  if  he 

ff/inu/il  rvrr  need  a  friend,  why,  for  the 


love  he  bears  his  father,  he  shall  never 
want   for  one  while   Lucille  de   la  Tour 


lives. 


ti 


There  was  no  anger  in  her  voice,  albeit 
she  was  somewhat  disconcerted,  I  think, 
not  being  used  to  have  her  wishes  dis- 
regarded. And  I  could  not  think  why  she 
should  desire  the  poor  services  of  a 
countr}'  lad  when  there  were  many  brave 
nobles  ready  to  die  for  her. 

So  she  called  for  her  horse,   and   mv 

'  0 

father  had  her  saddle  set  upon  his  own 
charger,  telling  her  that  he  would  cure 
her  poor  beast  of  his  lamen<;ss.  Then  he 
bade  me  mount  my  pony  and  ride  with 
the  lady  to  the  town  of  Arlon,  where  her 
servants  were,  beggijig  her  to  forgive  him 
for  so  poor  an  escort. 

**  I  want  no  better,"  said  she  ;  "and  so 
I  would  keep  him,  for  his  blue  eyes  have 
taken  me  captive,  since  their  colour  speaks 
honesty  and  truth,  like  a  blade  of  Toledo. 
Adieu,  ^L  de  Ruvigny  I  " 

So,  with  a  strange  tumult  in  my  heart,  I 
went  with  her,  leading  her  through  the 
forest  toward  the  town  of  Arlon.  She 
was  verv  silent,  and  I  wondered  that  she 

0  ' 

was  grave,  seeing  how  fair  she  was  and 
that  she  had  all  things  that  a  woman 
could  desire.  And  I,  too,  had  no  desire 
of  speech,  since  my  heart  was  heavy 
because  I  must  wait  to  be  a  soldier,  and 
had  now  no  hope  of  a  velvet  doublet  and 
silken    hose,   with    silver   buckles   to   mv 

'  0 

shoes,  as  I  had  dreamed. 

When  we  came  to  the  stream  where  the 
shepherds  were  wont  to  water  their  flocks, 
and  entered  the  Glade  of  Sycamores,  I 
caught  sight  of  the  towers  of  Arlon. 

**  See,  Madame  !  "  I  cried,  "  there  are 
the  towers  of  Arlon,  and  the  sun  is  near 
its  setting." 

**  Then  I  have  little  time  to  lose,"  she 
returned,  "  since  I  must  be  in  Paris 
to-night." 

Then  she  rode  on  quickly,  so  that  I  had 
some  ado  to  keep  level  with  her.  When 
we  came  to  the  town,  I  saw  in  front  of 
the  inn  a  beautiful  coach,  to  which  four 
splendidly  caparisoned  horses  were  hap 
nessed.  A  group  of  gentlemen  stood  by, 
and,  seeing  us  approach,  one  of  them 
came  forward  eagerly. 
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"At  last  you  are  come,"  he  cried, 
lifting  her  from  the  saddle. 

'*  I  lost  my  way  in  the  wood,  and  poor 
Piers  fell  lame,"  she  returned.  **  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  services  of  this  gentleman, 
I  should  still  be  wandering  in  the  Wood 
-of  Arlon.  M.  Gaston  de  Ruvigny,  the 
Count  de  la  Tour." 

I  swept  off  my  hat  and  made  him  a 
low  bow. 

"Permit  me  to  thank  you,  Monsieur, 
for  your  services,"  he  said  gravely,  "  and 
I  would  that  our  business  allowed  us  to 
Temain  longer  in  your  company,  so  that 
•we  might  convince  you  how  grateful  we 
are ;  but  the  matter  is  urgent." 

At  that  I  bowed  again,  thinking  how 
agreeable  it  would  have  been  to  spend 
ionger  in  their  company,  for  the  Count's 
-face  was  singularly  handsome  and  sweet, 
;8eeming,  indeed,  as  though  it  were  made 
for  laughter. 

"Adieu,"  I  said,  kissing  the  lady's  hand. 

"  Nay,  not  adieu,"  she  cried,  **  but  au 
Tcvoir,  since  I  have  hope  that  you  will 
.serve  me  yet  and  be  my  friend." 

"  I  would  set  my  life  against  your 
•danger,  Madame !  "  I  burst  out. 

Then  she  drew  a  ring  from  her  finger 
and  gave  it  to  me. 

"  Wear  this  in  memor\'  of  cnir  friendship, 
and  when  you  need  anything  1  shall 
Tcmember,"   she   said. 

The  nex-t  moment  she  was  gon(\  and  I 
stood  with  the  ring  in  my  hand,  watching 
the  coach  rolling  swiftly  along  the  road  to 
Paris.  Then,  lifting  my  eyes  suddenly,  I 
saw  a  dark  face  peering  from  the  window 
of  .the  inn.  Our  eyes  met  for  an  instant, 
and  then  the  face  was  withdrawn.  Vet  a 
strange  throb  of  apprehension  thrilled 
me,  as  though  some  unknown  danger 
threatened.  The  sleepy  town  of  Arlon 
cared  little  whether  King  or  Emperor 
Teigned  in  Paris,  but,  albeit  my  father  was 
isilent,  I  could  not  be  ignorant  that  men's 
minds  were  mightily  perturbed  in  the 
capital,  and  this  it  may  have  been  that 
caused  him  to  set  himself  resolutely 
against  my  going  to  the  Court  in  the 
service  of  the  Countess  de  la  Tour. 

I  looked  at  the  window  again,  but  the 
iace  4id  BOt  reappear.     Tlien  I  thnist  the 


ring  into  my  bosom,  and,  bidding  a  servant 
see  to  my  pony,  I  entered  the  inn,  being 
of  a  mind  to  sup  while  my  beast  rested. 
So,  having  done  this,  I  went  up  the  narrow 
staim'ay  to  the  chamber  in  which  I  had 
seen  the  stranger.  There  was  no  door, 
but  a  heavy  curtain  hung  between  the 
door-posts,  shutting  off  the  chamber  from 
the  stair.  I  was  about  to  thrust  it  aside 
and  enter,  when  I  heard  voices ;  so  I  drew 
back  and  listened,  thinking  it  was  no 
dishonourable  thing,  because  my  mind  was 
become  suddenly  filled  with  suspicion,  and 
some  fear  also  for  the  lady  to  whom  I  had 
but  lately  refused  my  company. 

**  I  tell  you,  dc  Berthe,"  exclaimed  a 
rough,  impatient  voice,  "  that  the  bird  is 
in  the  net,  notwithstanding  that  part  of 
our  plan  has  miscarried  through  a  plaguey 
boy  that  went  gathering  wild  flowers  in 
the  Wood  of  Arlon." 

**  A  boy  !  "  ejaculated  the  other.  "  What 
has  a  boy  to  do  with  our  enterprise  }  " 

1  drew  the  curtain  a  little  aside  and 
peeped  into  the  chamber.  There  was 
wine  on  the  table,  and  each  side  of  it 
two  men  sat  drinking.  One  was  of  great 
stature,  heavy  and  dark,  with  frowning 
brows  and  gloomy  eyes,  such  as  1  had  seen 
at  the  winilow.  'J'he  other  was  scarce 
more  than  a  stripling,  with  a  pale,  hand- 
some face,  lean  body,  and  re.stless  eyes. 

"Tell  me,  Fabregue.  what  have  wild 
flowers  and  a  boy  to  do  with  our 
enterprise  .-' " 

**  Why,  then,  I  will  tell  you.  Before  the 
Countess  went  hunting,  Jean  drove  a  nail 
into  the  horse's  hoof,  so  that  after  a  time 
he  should  fall  lame  and  the  iadv  be  left 
behind  to  return  alone.  So  it  fell  out. 
She  inquired  the  shortest  way  to  the  town 
of  Arlon,  and  one  of  my  fellows  bade  her 
go  through  the  wood,  where  she  might  be 
now  but  that  she  met  a  boy,  and  he  led 
her  out  of  the  wood  to  his  home,  provided 
her  with  a  fresh  horse,  and  rode  with  her 
hither." 

"  And  you  were  witness  of  it,"  said  the 
other,  tapping  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  "  and 
yet  the  boy  lives." 

"He  was  near  death,"  returned 
Fabregue.  "  Three  times  my  pistol  covered 
him,  m^  ^iv^ei  oiw  >Ciafc  \.t\%%^\\\s^\!c^ 
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name  saved  liim,  because  Gaston  de 
Ruvigny  saved  my  life  at  the  battle  of  Aix, 
and  the  lad  is  his  son." 

De  Berthe  shrugged  his  shoulders 
scornfully. 

'•  I  would  have  killed  him,"  he  exclaimed, 
**  had  my  own  mother  given  him  life. 
Fabregue,  such  weakness  will  ruin  our 
cause.     A  conspirator " 

**  I  hate  the  word,"  cried  Fabregue 
angrily.  **  And  look  you  here,  7^1.  de 
Berthe,  if  I  find  myself  in  your  company, 
*tis  because  I  am  poor  and  have  a  sword 
to  sell." 

'*  Why  not  sell  it  to  the  King  ?  "  the 
other  askeil  with  a  sneer.  *' But  *tis  no 
time  for  quarrelling ;  so  let  the  boy  be, 
since  he  is  little  like  to  hinder  us  further. 
(io  on,  Fabregue  :  what  of  the  plan  ?  " 

"  To-night  the  Kin<;  sups  at  the  house 
of  the  Count  de  hi  Tour  in  the  Avenue 
des  Arts,"  Fabregue  went  on.  **  He  will 
come  in  secret  and  unattended  to  mei't 
his  nobles,  and  Lindermann  will  drive  his 
coach." 

*'  Ho,  ho ! "  cried  out  de  Berthe ; 
"  Lindermann  will  drive  !  Excellent, 
M.  Fabregue!" 

**  His  nobU'S  will  not  come." 

**\Vhy  will  they  not  .^" 

*'  Because,  after  nine  o'clock,  all  the 
roads  leading  to  Paris  will  be  held  by  the 
friends  of  the  people,  and  only  those  who 
know  the  password  will  be  allowed  to 
proceed." 

'*  Excellent  !  excellent  !  "  broke  out 
de  Berthe.  **  Forgive  me,  Fabregue  ;  you 
are  a  prince  of  conspirators  !  " 

**  The  sign  is,  *  For  whom  do  you 
draw  } '  The  answ(T,  *  For  France  and 
Liberty,*  *'  Fabregue  went  on  calmly,  while 
I  crouched  low  by  the  curtain,  drinking  in 
every  w(»rd.  **  At  midnight  his  INIajesty 
will  take  his  leave,  and  Lindermann  will 
drive  the  coach,  as  before." 

**  Whither?" 

Try  as  I  might,  I  could  not  catch  the 
words  that  foll(»wed.  Fhen  again  I  heanl 
de  Berthe\s  voice — 

"And  the  Countess.  Whv  did  vou 
ile^ire  to  delay  her  return  to  Paris  ?  " 

"  The   Count    would    have    despatched 
/lis  servnnts  to   svck    for   her,"   Fabregue 


returned  slowly,  "and  so  we  should  have 
found  fewer  defenders,  since  the  Count's 
servants  are  good  fighters." 

"  Was  that  the  only  reason  ?  "  the  other 
asked  suspiciously. 

**  I  have  given  my  reason,"  Fabregue 
answered  haughtily. 

**  Let  us  drink,  then,"  cried  de  Berthe, 
•*to  France  and  Liberty!"  and  I  heard  the 
chink  of  their  glasses. 

Then,  trembling  with  fear  and  alarm  in 
every  limb,  I  crept  down  the  stair.  If  the 
King  was  to  be  saved,  the  Count  de  la 
Tour  must  be  warned  at  once  of  the  plot 
against  his  Majesty ;  but  how  was  it  to  be 
done  .-'  It  was  now  nine  o'clock,  ^^|pd 
Paris  was  two  hours*  ride  from  Arlon.  I 
had  little  love  for  the  King,  seeing  that  I 
had  never  been  taught  it  by  my  father; 
but  the  remembrance  of  the  ladv's  face, 
and  how  1  had  promised  to  defend  her, 
stet^led  my  heart  against  the  danger. 

So  I  came  to  a  sudden  resolve.  When 
I  reached  the  stable-yard,  the  night  was 
dark  and  the  clouds  heavv,  which  was  all 
the  better  for  my  enterprise,  since  I  had 
hope  to  escape  notice.  I  went  swiftly 
and  stealthily  to  the  stable  where  my 
pony  was.  Beside  him  were  two  other 
horses,  ready  harnessed,  and  I  did  not 
doubt  that  they  belonged  to  the  two 
conspir«itors. 

Saddling  my  pony  quickly,  I  was  aboul 
to  lead  him  forth  when  a  sudden  thought 
struck  me  that  I  might  delay  their 
purpose.  I  drew  my  knife  and  proceeded 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  take  a  shoe  from 
a  hoof  of  each.  This  done,  I  led  mv  own 
horse  from  the  stable,  and  in  a  few 
moments  I  had  reached  the  road 
unobserved  and  was  making  for  Paris.  I 
scarce  thought  of  my  father's  distress 
when  he  noted  my  long  absence,  and  the 
fi'ar  that  had  shaken  me  while  I  listened 
on  the  stair  gave  place  to  a  new  feeling  of 
joy  in  the  adventure. 

I  had  not  ritlden  ven*  far  when  rain 
began  to  fall  in  great,  sullen  drops,  but  I 
spurred  on  the  faster.  At  times,  as  I 
passed  through  the  villages,  folk  shouieil 
after  me,  and  once  a  bullet  whizzed  past 
mv  head.  This  made  me  careful  of  mv 
V\lLe,  >\\\co  \  dvi^\\vid  lo  teach  Paris  with  a 
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whole  skin.      Before  me  I  could  see  the  But  suddenly  I  fancied  I  heard  the  thud 

lights  of  the  city  reflected  upon  the  clouds      of  hoofs  behind  me,  so  I  spurred  on  again. 
^ove,   and  the  sight    gave    me    comfort,      The   road    was   now    very   dark,  and  the 


for  the  rain  had  ivet  me  to  the  .skin.      I  trees  on  both  sides  shut  out  the  lights  01 

mounted  the  hill  slowly,  for  my  poor  beast  Paris.     I  drew  rein  a  moment  and  Ustened. 

was  failing,  and  I  was  yet  some  miles  from  but  I  could  hear  nothing  ;  then  I  rode  011 

the  city.  again.     My  eyes  were  knen,  and  I  peered 
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eagerly  into  the  darkness.  At  times,  I 
thought  I  could  discern  dark  forms  moving 
about  me  silently,  and  I  had  begun  to  fear 
the  stillness. 

Turning  a  bend  in  the  road,  I  saw  the 
light  of  the  city  again,  but  silhouetted 
against  it  were  two  dark  forms  on  horse- 
back, facing  each  other,  so  that  there  was 
but  a  narrow  space  between  the  horses* 
heads.  I  felt  at  my  side  for  my  sword  ;  then 
I  remembered  that  I  was  unarmed,  having 
neither  sword  nor  pistol. 

As  I  came  nearer,  the  horsemen  wheeled 
round,  facing  me,  and  I  caught  the  glint 
of  steel.  My  heart  beat  fast,  but  still  I 
went  on  slowlv,  until  I  could  almost  feel 
the  hot  breath  of  the  horses.  Then 
suddenly  I  felt  the  point  of  a  sword  at  my 
throat. 

**  You  have  missed  your  way,  friend," 
said  a  deep  voice. 

*'  Nay,  .Monsieur,"  I  returned,  with  what 
heart  I  could,  "  for  I  go  to  Paris." 

**  To  Paris  !  "  he  repeated. 

**  Aye,  and  my  business  is  urgent,"  I 
went  on. 

'•  Whv,  'tis  a  child,"  said  the  other. 

**  My  eyes  are  dim  to-niglit,"  broke  out 
he  who  had  first  spoken,  **  but,  whether 
he  is  young  or  as  old  as  my  father,  he 
shall  not  pass  this  way  to-night." 

Now  I  was  in  sore  perplexity,  for  the 
password  that  I  had  heard  had  clean  left 
my  memor}'. 

**  I  pray  you,  I\Ionsieur,  to  let  me  pass 
on  my  way,"  I  said,  **  for,  indeed,  my 
business  is  urgent." 

**  Paris  is  no  place  for  you  to-night,"  he 
made  answer. 

**  I  carrv  no  arms." 

**  Then  return  and  thank  the  good  God 
for  vour  safetv." 

The  blood  stirred  in  me. 

**  Monsieur,"  I  said  slowly,  **  if  I  do  not 
reach  Paris  to-night,  a  great  enterprise 
will  fail,  and  woe  to  them  that  bring  it  to 
naught." 

Of  a  sudden  the  point  of  his  sword  fell 
from  my  breast. 

**  For  whom  do  you  draw.'*"  he 
whispered. 

*' FoT  France  and  Libertv  ! "  I  cried, 
sudilcniy  remembering  the  countersign. 


At  that  he  bowed  low  in  the  saddle. 

**  Pass  on,  friend  of  the  Cause,  and* 
good  luck  to  your  riding ! "  and  he  drew 
back,  leaving  the  road  clear. 

So,  without  a  word,  I  rode  on,  leav- 
ing them  behind  in  the  shadow  of  the 
trees. 

I  had  no  longer  any  difficulty  to  find  my 
way,  for,  as  I  came  nearer  to  the  city,  the 
darkness  grew  less  ;  but  my  poor  beast 
was  well-nigh  spent,  so  that  I  must  needs- 
go  slowly. 

I  was  not  new  to  the  city,  for  I  had  gone 
thither  at  times  with  my  father,  but  not 
often.  Now  it  was  strangely  deserted, 
and  lonely  as  only  a  great  city  can  be- 
when  its  pulse  is  still.  The  rain  continued 
to  fall  pitilessly,  and  even  the  gaiety  of 
Paris  was  quenched.  As  I  crossed  the 
Seine  and  looked  into  its  yellow,  turbid 
stream,  I  shuddered  and  spurred  my 
jaded  beast  quickly  from  it.  Now  and 
again  I  caught  the  snatch  of  a  song  or 
the  sound  of  reckless  laughter  from  the 
cabarets. 

At  last  I  reached  the  Place  de  la  Reine, 
and  rode  from  it  into  the  Avenue  des  Arts. 
A  sudden  blaze  of  light  almost  blinded 
me.  I  threw  mvself  from  the  saddle  and 
mounted  the  steps  of  the  Count  de  la 
Tour's  mansion.  Servants  in  gorgeous 
livery  stood  about  the  door.  In  my  eager- 
ness, I  v.ould  have  passed  them,  but  they 
barred  my  way. 

**  What  do  you  want.  Monsieur  ?  "  one 
of  them  asked  insolentlv. 

*'  I  seek  the  Countess  de  la  Tour,"  I 
answered  breathlessly. 

The  fellow  struggled  with  his  laughter^ 
while  his  eyes  made  me  aware  that  I  cut 
a  poor  figure,  drenched  with  rain  and 
covered  with  mud. 

**  It  is  impossible.  Monsieur,"  he  said,, 
with  mock  politeness.  **  The  Countess 
receives  to-night  and,  has  no  leisure  for 
those  who  are  not  her  guests." 

**  I  tell  you  my  business  is  urgent ! "  I 
cried  passionately ;  and,  indeed,  I  was  not 
far  off  tears  for  my  disappointment  at 
having  ridden  so  far  and  in  the  teeth  of  so 
much  danger  to  be  flouted  by  a  menial. 
**  I  must  see  Madame,  if  I  lose  my  life 
:oT  \l '  " 
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But  he  was  about  to  shut  the  door 
against  me,  when  an  old  man  in  richer 
livery  than  the  rest  came  forward. 

"  What  is  it,  Jacques  ? "  he  inquired, 
peering  out  at  me  with  winking  eyes. 

"  A  beggar,  I  think,  to  judge  by  his 
dress,'.'  the  fellow  answered. 

"  1  am  no  beggar,"  I  burst  out  in  a  furj' 
of  rage,  "  but  a  friend  of  the  Countess,  and 
1  bring  her  news  of  great 
importance  !  See  here,"  and 
I  drew  the  ring  from  my 
breast  and  held  it  out  to  the 
old  man  ;  "  is  a  beggar  like 
to  possess  a  ring  like  that  ? " 

He  took  the  ring  ami 
glanced  at  it.  Then,  throw- 
ing open  the  door,  he  made 
me  a  low  bow. 

"Will  Monsieur  be  pleased 
to  enter  ? "  he  said,  while  ihe 
lackeys  drew  back  in  suri)rise 
and  no  little  fear.  "Whom 
have  I  the  honour  to  an- 
nounce.-"' 

"  M.  Gaston  de  Riivigny," 
I  answered  proudly. 

Then  I  followed  him  from 
nd  u|)thi 


"  Quick  !  What  is  the  danger  .•' "  she 
asked  breathlessly. 

"There  is  a  plot  to  seize  the  Kin^, 
when  he  takes  his  leave.  The  roads  are 
beset  with  enemies,  so  that  there  may  be 
few  to  protect  his  Majesty.  Lindermann 
is  a  traitor,  and  he  will  drive  the  King's 

'■Whence    have   you  the  news.'"    she 


.the  vestibule 


which 


my 
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lamps  made 

land.  From  above  1  heard 
the  buzz  of  voices  and  the 
sounds  of  laughter. 

"M.Gaston  de  Ruviguy  !  " 

The  hghls  dazzled  my  (tis 
and  my  head  .swam.  About 
me  I  could  see  the  moving 
masses  of  colour,  but  nothing 
clearly. 

Then    a    sweet    voice    fell 

"  Mon  petit  Monsiei 
to  serve  me,  after  all  ?  " 

Looking  up  into  her  eyes,  1  felt  my 
lear  again,  and  the  sense  of  peril 
:ied    mv    wits.     I  knelt  and  kissed 

r  hand. 

"  Madame,"  I  whispered,  "  there  is 
danger." 

"■Danger!"  she  repeated,  and  her  face 
grew  white.  Then  she  caught  my  hand, 
drawing  me  aside  from  the  company. 


brain 
quickei 


inquired,  while  doubt  and  alarm  struggled 
in  her  face. 

"N'ot  three  hour.s  ago,  at  Arlon,  where 
de  Burthc  and  Fabrcgue  spoke  together, 
not  knowing  that  anyone  listened.  When 
I  had  heard  their  plans  I  rode  hither." 

"  Fabreguc !  "  she  murmured,  and  the 
jewels  trembled  on  her  neck.  "  Fabregue 
a  traitor !  But  he  shall  be  foiled  and 
punished.  Come,  my  friend,  the  King 
himself  shall  thank  you," 
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So  I  followed  her  up  the  chamber,  and 
the  company  made  way  for  us,  until  we 
came  to  a  group  standing  about  one  that 
was  seated.  He  was  dressed  more  plainly 
than  the  others,  and  his  face  seemed  tired, 
as  though  he  found  it  no  good  thing  to  be 
a  King. 

The  Countess  knelt  before  him. 

"  Sire,"  she  said,  "  permit  me  to  present 
to  you  one  of  jour  Majesty's  most  faithful 
servants,  who  has  to-day  done  us  good 
service." 

"  He  begins  well  indeed,"  the  King  re- 
plied, smiling,  a  little  wearily  as  I  thought, 
whilst  I  knelt  awkwardly  enough  in  my 
sodden  clothes  to  do  him  reverence,  "  Will 
not  ^ladame  thank  him  for  her  liege  ? " 

Then  the  Countess  bent  her  head  and 
kissed  me  on  the  cheek. 

"  Vour  ^lajesty  has  won  a  faithful 
servant,"  she  said,  "  who  has,  in  the  face 
of  great  danger,  brought  us  news  of  mighty 
•import." 

"  He  shall  not  go  unrewarded,"  the  King 
replied  ;  "  but  he  seems  weary,  and  now  I 
dare  swear  that  a  cup  of  Rhenish  would 
please  him  better  than  a  King's  crown." 

At  that,  the  Count  came  forward,  smiling 
very  sweetly,  and,  taking  my  band,  led  mo 
to  a  chamber  where  food  and  wine  were 
set.  When  I  had  eaten  and  drunk,  a 
servant  brought  me  a  change  of  clothing — 
a  suit  of  blue  velvet  with  rich  lace,  silken 
hose,  and  shoes  with,  silver  buckles,  as  the 
Countess  had  promised. 


When  I  was  dressed,  I  returned  to  the 
chamber  where  the  company  was ;  but  the 
King  was  no  longer  there  and  most  of  the 
gentlemen  were  gone.  But,  seeing  me, 
the  Countess  approached  and  made  me  a 
courtesy. 

"  Must  I  lose  so  brave  a  defender  ?"  she 

"Never  while  Madame  has  need  of 
me,"  I  returned. 

"  Then  you  will  stay  with  us  .'  " 

"  I  will  stay,  Madame." 

So  it  came  about  that  1  entered  the 
service  of  the  Countess  de  la  Tour, 
reaping  many  honours  and  meciing  wiih 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  And  hi>w 
Lindermann,  the  King's  treacherous  coach- 
man, was  cast,  gagged  and  bound,  into  the 
coach,  and  how  his  body  was  found  in  the 
Seine  three  days  later,  there  is  no  need  to 
tell,  since  all'the  world  knows  bow  the 
King  escaped,  and  how  Fabrcgue,  when 
he  came  to  the  block,  confessed  his  share 
in  the  matter,  blaming  de  Berthe  because 
he  filled  an  empty  purse  to  a  beggar's 
undoing,  and  cursing  the  ro!>ue  that 
lamed  his  horse  so  that  he  arrived  in 
Paris  only  to  find  the  King's  guards  seok- 
ing  him. 

And  as  for  me,  albeit  I  have  at  times 
wished  that  I  had  never  left  my  father's 
home  at  Arlon,  yet  I  have  done  nothing 
since  that  pleases  me  so  well  to  think  on 
as  that  ride  to  Paris  through  darkness  and 
rain  for  the  life  of  a  King. 
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By  W.  A.  MACKENZIE. 


MARK  TWAIN  has  recently  intro- 
duced us  to  the  Diaiy  of  Adam 
(presumably  expur^ted  for  the  modern 
reader],  in  which  hundreds  of  hitherto 
obscure  points  have  been  cleared,  and 
made  to  sparkle  against  the  sombre  back- 
grotind  of  prediltivian  history  like  so  many 


treatment  at  a  Transatlantic  hand  :  first, 
because  it  is  so  big  ;  and  secondly,  because 
it  demands  that  audaciously  irreverent 
humour  which  is  as  purely  American  as  are 
wooden  nutmegs,  Pierpont  morganatics, 
and  canned  goods. 
Other  writers  have  attempted  the  task; 


diamond  pinnacles.  May  it  not  be  hoped 
that  this  profound  and  original  antiquarian, 
now  that  he  has  illuminated  the  dark 
times  when  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
will  come  down  to  the  damp  days  of 
Noah?  There,  surely,  he  will  find  such 
material  of  interest  as  may  well  furnish 
forth  a  fascinating  volume,  to  be  called — 
■dare  it  be  ventured  ?— "  The  Archives 
of  the  Ark."    The  theme  clamours  for 


their  researches  have  been  ditch  •  water 
affairs.  Only  the  artists  have  produced 
anything  that  gives  satisfaction.  .The^ 
have  pictured  for  us  the  building  of  the 
first  floating  hotel  the  world  ever  saw ;  the 
entrance  into  it  of  the  first  monopolists ; 
the  manner  in  which  the  beasts  of  the  field 
and  the  birds  of  the  air  were  embaiked 
and  housed ;  the  raging  of  the  deluge ; 
and  the  final "  Lb»A  \«»V'    "^ift.  ■&««.  'iii. 
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their  efforts  to  convince,  we  only  find 
ourselves  bewildered  with  the  variety  of 
their  imaginings. 

Here,  for  instance,  we  have  "  H.  B."  of 
the  seventeenth  century  giving  us  his 
notion  of  how  the  Ark  was  built  (Plate  I.). 
Noah  acts  as  the  foreman  of  works ;  one 
of  the  sons  wields  an  axe,  a  second  (in  a 
most  uncomfortable  posture)  plies  an  old- 
fashioned  string-saw,  while  the  third  is 
about  to  bring  down  on  a  brother's  head 
an  adze,  which  the  artist  evidently  intended 


to  whom  Japhet  (it  must  be  Japhet)  calls 
the  patriarch's  attention. 

From  these  two  pictures  it  is  difTicuh 
to  draw  any  definite  conception  of  the  Ark 
and  its  capacity.  Turn  we,  therefore,  to 
the  less  artistic,  but  more  precise  mechan- 
ical plans  of  Arias  Montanas  (evidently 
a  Spanish  enthusiast),  dedicated  "To 
Her  Highness  the  Princess  Amelia"  by 
Laurence  Clarke,  the  publisher.  Who 
can  doubt  the  authenticity,  the  absolute 
accuracy,  of  Montanas'  plans  issued  under 


to  fall  on  one  of  the  Ark's  ribs.  The  Ark 
itself,  a  mere  skeleton,  looks  like  shaping 
into  a  gigantic  coracle,  and  is  |)ropped  by 
three  stays  only.  All  that  can  be  said  of 
this  is  that  Noah's  sons  were  fine  figures 
of  men. 

A  -more  dignified  rendering,  almost 
Roman  in  its  stalely  severity,  is  that 
shown  in  Plate  H.  Here  Noah's  wife  and 
his  sons'  wives  take  active  part,  two 
handling  mallet  and  chisel  in  true  work- 
manly  fashion,  while  another  attends  to 
Me  pot  of  pitch  ncccssar}'  for  caulking. 
la  the  background  }urk  deriding  heathens. 


such  favourable  patronage  ?  First  we  have 
"  the  structure  " — a  somewhat  angular 
affair  not  unworthy  of  Fuclid  the  morn- 
ing after  a  dinner  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
his  day.  The  description  runs  as  follows 
{f>uiirlualiil) :  "  The  Ark  consisted  «f 
three  stories.  In  the  first,  which  was 
under  \\'aier.  (juite  close  and  dark,  were 
such  Animails  as  shun  the  Light,  live  in 
Burroughs,  and  feed  on  Eearlh,  there 
being  some  Eearlh  placed  for  Ballast.  In 
the  second,  which  was  open  and  exposed 
to  the  Weathi'r  by  removing  the  covering 
w\l\\  SVms,  wMt  v^^^'^'^'A  a.U  other  Animails, 
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the  wild  ones  and  Birds  in  Stalls  with  in  one  of  those  channing  eighteenth- 
CTOss-barr'd  Windows.  In  the  third  was  centur}'  full  -  dress  coats  l}  watering  the 
NOAH  and  his  FAMILY,  with  pro.visions     Living  Creatures  by  filling  a  Trough  which 

ran  the  whole  Length  of  the 

Gr.KEsis.  Chap  .VI .  Ark,"     Montanas  could   not 

have  been  a  Spaniard,  after 
all,  for  we  have  always  re- 
garded the  "  haughty  Castile  " 
as  the  veiy  pink  of  chivali^ ; 
and  here,  in  the  right-hand 
top  comer,  although  he  saj's 
"  another  cleaning  the  Stalls 
which  were  shelvcing  down- 
wards" (meaning  us  to  under- 
stand "another  son"),  we 
find  a  lady  engaged  in  the 
Augean  task.  Fie !  lie ! 
Sciior  Montanas ! 

"The  E.xtemal   Shape   of 
the  Ark    atcording    to    the 
Mosaic    Descnption, '    leads 
one    to     bdic\e     that     the 
artiiitects  of  model  dnellings 
for  the  working   classes  are 
unblushnig    ])lagianst!>      To 
the  present  writer  this  picture 
suggests     Saltaire,     only     he 
ini!<i>cs    the    grass    plats    of 
saueer  size  and  ihc  to\  steam- 
boat !      The    next  section   is 
reminisee-nt  of  the  mortuary. 
■'  The    Length    of    the    Ark 
was  300  Cubits,  its   Itreadth 
50,     and      Height     30,      so 
that    its    Length    was    six     Times    the 
Ureatlch  atul  ten  Times  the-  Height,  which 
is   the    Proportion  of  a  dead   ^lan  when 
laid  out."     liehold  the  de-ad  man — "  laid 
out,"  says    Montanas,      Montanas    could 


PliTl   III.— MOXTANAS' 


OF  THE  ASK. 


for  themselves  and  the  living  Creatures. 
The  Roof  was  covered  with  Skins  sowed 
close  together,   so  as  to    keep    out  tlie 
Weather  [^lontanas  had  British  meteor- 
ology   in    his    eye,  surely],  and    lianging 
over  the  sides  of  the  Ark  to 
be    rowl'd    up    as 
required."      Now, 
may  call  thoroughly  Rouge 


The    reader    need 

magination  : 


monuc. 

exercise 

Montanas  has  enough  and  t 

spare. 

But  we  go  on  to  finer 
flights.  In  the  top  left-hand 
comer  we  are  faced  by  "  one 
of  Noah's  Family  [look  at 
him  with  a  magnifying-glass, 
and  note  that  he  is  habited 
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the  cross-barrcJ 
cages  take  the 
centre  of  ihc  siagc. 
Lookeil  at  iis  a 
whole,  the  Ark  .loes 
not  strike  us — and 
\\Q  arc  but  .lalibltTK 
ill  naval  architec- 
ture— as  a  jiarticii- 
Urly  seaworthy 
erection :  indeud, 
ive  dare  swear  //us 
Ark  never  limch.-vi 
liort  on  Ararat's 
shar])  [leak. 

Much  more  con- 
vincing    is     I  lie 

p  r  e  s  e  II 1  e  d       in 

I'late     1\".,      which 

s  h  o  w  s      ■■  '!■  b  e 

'   '^  Ext<Tn[d     l'ros|.ects 

i.f  the  Ark.  asll..at- 

the  Waters  of  the  I)ehi.::e.     To 

RevM.    Father    in    (Jod.    Kichd. 


'm'^s^i. 
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Ld.  Bishop  of 
Winchester,— This 
Plate  is  most 
Humbly  Inscrib'd, 
by  his  Lordship's 
most  Dutyful!  and 
Obedient  Son  and 
Servt..  Thos. 
Stackhouse."  This 
(from  Hamlev's), 
at  least,  seems 
seauorthy  :  jet  we 
wonder  what  the 
present  occupant 
of  the  see  of 
Winchester  {homo 
eruditissimiis  et 
dulcissimtis)  would 
saytoit.  His  Lord- 
ship of  Rochester, 
the  haven  of 
bargees,  might  like 
it  better. 

What  strikes  one 
most  about  the 
next  three  plates 
(V.,  VL,  and  VH.) 
is  the  almost  Drury 


Lane  pantomime 
symmetry  of  the 
procession  of 
animals  into  the 
Ark.  Song,  which 
is  ever  the  truest 
prcsener  of  events, 
the  grand  anti- 
septic of  history, 
has  it  that  "The 
animals  went  in 
two  by  two";  and 
Song'ssweet  sister, 
Pictorial  Art,  backs 
her  up.  In  each 
of  those  plates  the 
piins  cum  pariOus 
notion  is  delici- 
ciiislv  underlined, 
l^vo  b>'  t^vo  they 
'^o  (elephants  and 
lions,  and  camels 
and  zebras,  horses 
and       dogs,      and 


x-dinjr  no  humHU 
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in  perfect  friendship  that  betters  Cicero's 
lordliest  ideas,  and  in  symmetry  that 
recalls  the  old  Scots  gardener,  who,  when 
he  had  impounded  the  laird's  trespassing 
sOn  in  a  summer-house  at  one  end  of  the 
pleasaunce,  was  not  content  until  he  had 
cribbed  his  own  son  in  a  similar  summer- 
house  at  t'other  end  !  And  over  all 
looms  the  figure  of  Noah,  directing  with 
simple    gestures    ihe    zoological    parade. 


But  it  is  when  we  come  to  the  actual 
representations  of  the  Deluge  that  wc 
get  our  finest  notions  of  the  Ark.  In 
Plate  VHI.,  entitled  ■'  Diluvium  Universam 
terram  submergit,"  or  (in  Spanish)  "  El 
Diluvio  Ahoga  toda  la  ticrra,"  we  get 
sn  Ark  which,  considering  that  it  uas 
intended  for  the  Spanish  market,  is 
strangely  Dutch.  Where  but  in  Holland 
could  have  been  constructed  such  rounded 


Bamum  was  a  mere  echo :  Xoah  was  the 
original. 

While  our  artists  are  at  one  as  regards 
the  beasts  and  birds,  they  arc  at  variance 
as  regards  the  Ark  and  its  shape.  Plate  V. 
gives  us  curving  stern  and  prow,  orna- 
mental and  picturesque  ;  Plate  VII.,  a 
more  or  less  Scandinavian  galley,  with 
figurehead  and  stern  -  tower ;  while 
Plate  VI .  shows  a  rectangular  edifice 
like  nothing  but  a  universal  repository 
■(snd  what  else  was  it  r). 


bows,  such  swelling  cun>es,  such  a  rotund 
contour  ?  Why,  all  these  characteristics 
you  may  find  to-day.  and  any  day,  on 
the  beach  at  Schevcningen,  or  haply  even 
in  our  own  Thames.  As  to  the  Rubens- 
like mortals,  wilh  colossal  calves  and 
Sandow  -  like  fore  -  arms  and  shoulders 
(miraculously  out  of  drawing),  whence 
come  iht-y  ?  As  for  the  floating  corpse 
and  the  partially  submerged  church,  lack- 
ing not  its  regulation  cross — these  arc 
things  supreme  in  imaginative  art. 
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In  Plate  IX.,  "  The  Aik  and  Flood,"  we  middle  ground  (sea,  vt  shonld  say)  a  boat- 
come  on  an  edifice  more  like  a  Disraption  load  of  teiTor-stricken  heathen  and  a  fev 
Fiee  Charch  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland     hardy  swimmers  seek  the  not  less  inhospit- 


anything  else.  With  sloping  base  and 

roof,  it  braves  the  pouring  rain  and 

not  too  stormy  waters ;    while  in  the 


able  shore.  As  a  sea-going  bottom,  we 
fear  that  ihis  Free  Kirk  Ark  would  have 
small    chances    among    the   brokers   and 
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undenvrilers  at  Lloj'ds,  even  in  face  of 
Arbuthnot's  computation  of  her  tonnage 
at  Bi,ott  tons.  HarlanJ  and  Wolff  have 
never  touched  this, 

Plate  X,,  of  French  origin,  is  thoroughly 
dramatic.  Infinitely  touching  are  the  alti- 
tudes of  the  praying  mothers,  with  hands 
folded  and  eyes  upturned  ;  heroic  are 
the  horses  seeking  safety ;  magnificently 
pathetic  is  the  swimming  o.x  (we  look, 
however,  in  vain  for  the  magic  word 
Bov'ril  on  its  heaving  (lank) ;  sitpremL'ly 
up-to-date  is  the  faithful  steed  dragging 
to  the  last  inch  of  land  his  turbaned 
master.  All  we  want  here  is  the  orchestra, 
and  we  are  at  a  "  twen-cent"  cafe  some- 
where in  Montniartre. 

I!ut  in  ■■  The  Return  of  the  Dove  tn  the 
Ark"  (Plato  XII.),  from  a  Hible  printed  in 
Nuremberg  by  .\ntony  Coburgcr  in  '+'17. 
we  touch  the  liigli-water  mark  of  art. 
Nuremberg  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
houses,  all  peaks  and  points,  tiny  turrets 
and  quaint  corners.  Nurembergian  indeed 
is  this  Ark.     No  skins  for  roofing  have  we 


and  well  -  curled  waves  make  all  too 
realistic.  Noah's  look  of  agonised  excite- 
menl,  as  he  hails  the  branch -bearing 
pigeon,   gives  him  a  strange  likeness  ti> 


here,  but  solid  (jerman  tiles,  appliei 
regularly  as  fish-scales.  A  merman  at 
mermaid  add  a  touch  of  poctri-  tn  a  si 
which  submeTgt:\.\  cliurches.   raili-hui 


NT   ARARAT. 


the  late  President  of  the  late  South  African 
Republic.  Thus,  as  we  lately  heard  the 
saying  quoted,  do  "  coming  shadows  cast 
their  forerunners  behind." 

In  Plates  XIII.  and  XIV.,  also  of 
Teutonic  origin  (1.1.76),  representing  the 
Ark  touching  Mount  Ararat,  we  find  sails 
and  mediaeval  crow's-nests.  In  Plate  XIV 
the  crow's-nest  resembles  strangely  the 
fighting-top  of  a  modern  man-o'-war;  and 
if  we  mistake  not,  the  mainsail  carries  a 
device  that  might  well  be  a  Union  Jack, 
thus  foretelling,  even  in  these  early  days. 
British  supremacy  on  tlic  seas.  If  the 
Union  Jack  had  a  definite  Scots  origin, 
we  would  incline  to  the  belief  that  this 
WAS  the  original  boat  used  by  a  certain 
Highland  clan.  There  has  been  much 
iljsi)ute  over  the  name  of  the  clan  thus 
distlnguislied:  some  say  it  was  the  Maclean, 
sume  the  .Macleod  :  ourselves  i>lump  for 
the  Mackenzie  clan,  whose  crest  is  a  stag's 
head  :  and  if  these  f,i\r  tiatunr  in  Pbies 
XIII.  and  XI\".  are  not  stags,  we  should 
likv  to  know  what  they  are.  And  at  this 
juncture,  loo,  comes  the  remembrance  of 
that  temerarious  son  of  the  unfortunate 
I'hairson.  "  who  married  Noah's  daughter, 
and    would    have    s|>oilcd    the    Flood    bv 
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drinking  all  the  water — which  he  would 
have  done — I  for  one  believe  it — hael  the 
mixture  been  but  half  and  half  Glenlivet! " 
But  of  him  we  find  no  record  in  these 
naive  panoramas. 

The  Flood  still  lacks  its  laureate.  A 
certain  Ecclestone  attempted  the  task  in 
"  N'oah's  Flood;  or,  the   History  of  the 


Archangel  Gabriel  talk  to  Moses  like  a 
grocer's  assistant- 
Be  sure  youtseir  and  youts  be  ready  thete. 
And  or  each  Fowl,  and  of  each  Beaiit  a  pair : 
Of  the  Clean  Beasts,  the  Ark  musl  seven  contain, 
But  of  Unclean,  he  doth  but  two  ordain ; 
Take  heed  you  fail  not  to  petfomi  his  «'ill. 


:  belie 


General  Deluge.  An  Opera.  Iteing  the 
Sequel  to  Mr.  Dryden's  '  Fall  of  Man.'  " 
But  he  had  neither  Dr)dcn's  genius  nor 
his  power  of  expression.  In  "  and  all 
must  wallow  in  the  wat'ry  grave ! "  he 
utters  a  sort  of  prophetic  echo  of  Swin- 
burne's "  Wet  weight  of  the  wallowing 
wave" :  otherwise  he  is  banal,  making  the 
No.  ii6.     September  1901 


chiefly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  ol 
setting  the  fourth  act,  which  represents 
"  :\Icn  and  Beasts  of  all  Sorts  Pro- 
miscuously Swimming  together;  Only  one 
Hill  remaining  above  the  Waves,  and  the 
Ark  is  discoi'cr'd  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Waters."  It  might  be  done  now  at  the 
Hippodrome  if  ;\Ir.  Redford  permitted. 


"HONOURS    DIVIDED." 


By  £•  M  JAMESON* 


MATTERS  had  come  to  a  climax. 
Teddy  Wynn  and  his  chum,  Bob 
Nethway,  were  settling  scores  in  the 
potling-shed,  while  the  tyke  looked  on 
from  an  adjacent  hamper  and  longed  to 
join  the  fray.  It  was  hard  on  a  dog  with 
pugilistic  instincts,  but  the  tyke  was  just 
old  enough  to  know  better  than  to 
disobey  his  master. 

It  was  all  owing  to  Bob's  having  made 
a  slighting  allusion  to  Teddy's  lack  of 
relatives,  and  the  latter,  with  whom  this 
was  a  sore  point,  felt  that  only  blood 
could  wipe  out  the  insult.  Now  that 
Bob's  father  was  returning  from  the  ware, 
covered  with  glory  and  ready  to  be  made  a 
**  C.B."  on  the  earliest  opportunity,  his 
youthful  son's  pride  became  loo  over- 
weening even  for  Teddy,  and  he  grew 
tired  of  meeting  Bob  round  every  corner 
flourishing-  the  newspaper  when  Colonel 
Nethway's  name  figured  therein.  It 
was  the  announcement  of  the  coming 
honour  that  had  brought  matters  to  a 
climax. 

Bob  was  simply  insufferable  in  his 
sympathy  for  boys  who  had  not  a  **  C.B." 
for  a  father,  and  to  Teddy  this  sympathy 
was  the  last  straw. 

He  remembered  the  Colonel's  erect, 
soldierly  bearing,  and  had  longed 
inexpressibly  for  a  father  of  whom  he  too 
could  be  proud.  The  Colonel  was  kind  to 
his  son's  Httle  chum,  l)ut  he  never  guessed 
how  Teddy's  throat  swelled  on  seeing  him 
go  past  with  Bob,  Bob  hanging  on  his 
father's  arm  and  drinking  in  every  word 
he  uttered.  And  though  the  Colonel 
might  be  as  kind  as  possible,  it  was  not, 
Teddy  told  himself,  like  having  a  father  of 
his  very  own. 


A  myster)',  however  well  veiled,  can 
sadden  a  thoughtful  child's  existence,  and 
there  had  always  been  a  mystery  round 
the  fate  of  Gerald  Wynn,  though  Teddy 
did  not  actually  know  it.  Still,  he  often 
thought  of  his  father,  and  wondered  why 
his  portrait  should  be  hung  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  place  on  the  staircase  where  no 
one  would  be  likely  to  see  it,  and  why, 
when  Bob  had  father  and  mother,  aunts 
and  uncles  galore,  and  a  terrier-pup  in 
addition,  he  himself  should  only  be  the 
possessor  of  a  granny,  and  that  a  stem 
one.  So  that  Teddy's  sore  heart  found  a 
balm  in  blows.  The  conflict  was  over, 
and,  to  his  infinite  relief,  he  found  himself 
the  victor. 

The  combatants  sat,  each  on  an  inverted 
flower-pot,  crimson  in  the  face  and 
breathing  hard.  It  had  been  a  fair  fight, 
and  Bob  acknowledged  defeat  like  a  man 
and  a  gentleman.  His  brow  was  crimson- 
ing darkly,  but  he  knew  enough  of  the 
science  of  war  to  borrow  a  penny  from 
his  adversary  with  which  to  subdue  the 
swelling.  In  the  magnanimity  of  his  heart, 
Teddy  felt  half  inclined  to  bid  him  keep  it 
for  his  trouble,  until  he  recollected  that  it 
was  badly  needed  for  another  purpose  and 
refrained. 

**  Shake  hands,"  said  Bob,  the 
vanquished. 

Teddy  held  out  a  begrimed  fist  of  which 
the  knuckles  were  bruised  and  bleeding. 

Bob  chuckled  at  the  sight,  and  felt  his 
own  bump,  looking  somewhat  ruefully,  it 
must  be  owned,  at  his  lorn  coat-sleeve. 

**Does  it  hurt  much.''"  he  asked, 
alluding  to  the  knuckles,  his  handiwork. 

**  Nothing  to  speak  of,"  replied  Teddy, 
whose  bruised  heart  felt  lighter  now  that 
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he  had  more  tangible  wounds  to  show. 
"  And — and — I  say,  Bob,  a  chap  can't  help 
having  a  *  C.B.'  for  a  father." 

Bob  recognised  that  the  apology  was 
meant  to  be  handsome,  but  its  ambiguity 
puzzled  him  a  little. 

**  Well,  of  course  he  can't,  and  I  don't 
suppose  he  wants  to  ;  but,  look  here, 
Ted" — a  brilliant  idea  striking  him — 
•*  perhaps  your  father  was  a  *  C.B/  or 
something  ?  You  don't  really  know,  do 
you  }  " 

Teddy  shook  his  head  with  such  mourn- 
ful emphasis  that  the  flower-pot  gave  an 
ominous  creak. 

**  I  guess  I  'd  know  soon  enough  if  he 


was. 


»» 


**  Can't  you  find  out  t "  urged  Bob. 
"Ask  your  granny." 

Teddy  gasped ;  his  ruddy  face  grew 
almost  pale  and  his  blue  eyes  witiened. 

"  I  daren't,"  he  said. 

**  I  should,"  maintained  Bob  stoutlv. 

But  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  knew  he 
would  not.  In  his  estimation,  Mrs.  Wynn 
was  a  very  terrible  old  lady. 

"  Should  you.^"  asked  Teddy  admiringly. 
**  I  guess  I  *11  wait  a  little  longer,  until  I  'm 
a  man  and  can  go  and  look  for  him. 
I  'd  rather  wait  than  ask  granny." 

**  You  '11  have  to  wait  such  a  long  time," 
said  Bob  regretfully,  stroking  the  tyke's 
soft  ears.  **  Why,  I  *m  a  bit  older  than 
you,  ain't  I  ?  " 

**  Two  months  and  six  days."  Teddy 
gloomily  dug  up  the  ground  with  his  heel 
as  he  sp>oke.  **  You  '11  be  nine  two  months 
six  days  before  me." 

"And  father's  promised  me  a  pony," 
soliloquised  Bob.  **  I  *11  let  you  ride  him 
sometimes,  Ted." 

Teddy  tried  to  force  a  smile  meet  for 
the  occasion. 

It  was  always  the  same,  he  thought. 
He  was  to  have  little  shares  of  everi'thing 
belonging  to  other  people — father,  terrier- 
pup,  and  pony — while  his  childlike  heart 
ached  for  someone  he  could  love  and  have 
for  his  very  own.  Granny  would  not  even 
let  him  have  a  dog,  or,  in  fact,  annhing 
that  the  heart  of  a  boy  delights  in. 
He  said  good-bye  to  Bob,  and  presently 
went  home,  thinking  of  Bob's  splendid 


luck  in  having  a  father  he  could  brag 
about,  whose  name  was  in  the  papers,  and 
whose  deeds  were  worthy  of  acknowledg- 
ment from  Queen  and  countr}'. 

He  was  very  quiet  at  tea-time,  and,  later 
in  the  evening,  when  the  clock  wanted  only 
five  minutes  of  his  bed-time,  he  put  away 
the  book  he  was  reading  and  grew 
thoughtful. 

(jranny  was  dozing  in  her  chair,  he 
imagined ;  but  her  eyes  were  regarding 
him  from  her  corner,  tracing  the  likeness 
between  the  little,  frank-faced  lad  and 
another  of  many  years  ago — a  likeness 
which  to-night  seemed  more  than  usually 
noticeable. 

The  coals  fell  with  a  crash,  destroying 
Ted's  Castle  in  Spain,  and  suddenly  he 
formed  a  desperate  resolve. 

There  were  only  three  minutes  left  now, 
and  if  granny  were  very  stern,  he  could 
go  to  bed.  He  leaned  forward  until  the 
firelight  disclosed  the  eagerness  in  his 
face,  and  he  looked  across  the  hearth-rug 
at  his  grandmother. 

"  Ciranny,"  he  said,  "  will  you  please 
tell  me  where  my  father  is  ? " 

Mrs.  Wynn  sat  upright,  her  pale 
face  and  snowv  hair  outlined  like  a 
cameo  against  the  darkness  of  the  chair- 
back. 

Teddy  felt  terribly  frightened,  but 
returned  her  gaze  unflnichingly.  She 
could  not  meet  the  childish,  direct  gaze 
for  long. 

**  My  dear  child,"  she  said  coldly^ 
**  what  has  put  such  a  question  in  your 
head  to-night  ?  " 

Teddy  drew  a  deep  breath  and  looked 
into  the  depths  of  the  fire  again. 

**It  isn't  only  to-night,  granny;  it's 
been  in  my  head  for  lots  of  nights.  Do, 
please,  tell  me  !  If  you  could  only  hear 
Bob  about  his  father  !  " 

The  old  lady's  delicate  hand  tightened 
on  the  newspaper  she  held  on  her  knee. 

**  Your  father  is  abroad,"  she  said 
reluctantlv. 

**  Fighting  ?  "  asked  Teddy,  with  tight- 
ening eyes  and  a  gasp  of  interest. 

She  started. 

**  Nonsense,  child  !  Go  to  bed,  and 
doTv  I  ;3lsVl  ^vvy  Twore  questions." 
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Teddy  was  desperate  in  his  earnestness, 
and  for  once  in  his  life  dared  to  parley 
with  her. 

"Just  one,  granny!  Do  you  think  he 
could  ever  be  made  into  a  '  C.B.,'  like 
Bob's  father?" 

Mrs.  Wynn  looked  into  the  fire,  antl 
Teddy  took  heart  of  grace  and  approached 
a  little  nearer. 
,  "  I  do  wish  he  'd  do  something  grand, 
like  the  Colonel,  an<I  that  I  could  lalk 
about  him  and  be  proud  of  him,  like  Boh." 


brief  fact  that  he  had  been  dangerously 
wounded. 

Private  Gerald  Aglionby's  mother  leaned 
back  in  her  chair  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands.  All  the  hard  selfishness 
of  years  was  giving  way  to  those  two 
words — "  dangerously  wounded." 

Perhaps  even  now  her  repentance  had 
come  too  iate.  .  .  .  Tears  trickled  slowly 
down  the  furrows  of  her  cheeks  and  fell 
upon  the  newspaper.  He  was  her 
lieiijamin,  her  dearly  ioved  youngest  son, 


He  spoke  so  wistfully  that  the  old  lady's 
face  softened  impcrci'|itihly, 

"  (lO  to  bed,  Teddy,  and  you  may 
ask  Elizabeth  to  .ijive  you  a  ]m-c<:  of 
cake." 

When  the  eager,  .searching  ryes  were  no 
longer  there  to  read  her  face,  the  old  lady 
sank  back  in  her  chair  and  there  was  a 
long  silence  in  the  room. 

Then  she  turned  nearer  to  the  lamp  and 
unfolded  the  newspaper,  looking  with  dim 
gaxe  at  the  paragraph  which  announced 
that  Private  Gerald  Aglionby  had  been 
mentioned  in  the  despatches  for  con- 
spicuous bravery,  and  that  he  was  likely 
to  get  the  "  V.C."    It  also  volunteered  the 


ekI   all  1 


pride  i 


.ords  on  the  day  thej'  parted 
in  anger  rang  in  her  eats  afresh  :  "  I  will 
never  come  back  to  you,  mother,  until  you 
send  for  me," 

.^nd.  after  all.  what  a  trifle  had  occa- 
sioned the  quarrel !      She  had  s 
against  his  marriage  with  a  girl  wboi 
loved  as  well   in  adversity  as  when 
sperity  had  made  her,  in  the  ey 
worldly  mother,  worth  having. 

She  bad  died  when  Teddy  was  a  year 
old,  and  only  necessity,  Mrs.  Wynn  knew, 
had  compelled  Gerald  to  send  the  boy  to 
her,  for  he  had  been  dependent  on  her 
and  would  never  take  a  penny  from  her 
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after  his  marriage.  Then  he  had  enlisted. 
She  had  spoilt  her  youngest  son,  and  she 
determined  never  to  spoil  her  grandson, 
and  Teddy  had  been  brought  up  in  an 
atmosphere  in  which  affection  did  not 
form  a  noticeable  part. 

Mrs.  Wynn  sat  up  far  into  the  night 
writing,  and  Teddy,  when  he  turned  in  his 
sleep,  dreamed  that  his  granny  stood  over 
him  with  tears  shining  in  her  eyes.  He 
confided  his  dream  to  Bob  the  next  day. 


potttng-shed,  trjing  between-times  to 
teach  the  tyke  to  salute,  when  suddenly 
Teddy,  a  metamorphosed,  radiant  Teddy, 
burst  in  upon  him.  The  tyke  was  highly 
delighted  at  the  interruption  to  his  military 
exercises,  and  hailed  Teddy  with  so  many 
manifestations  of  joy  that  they  fell  in  a 
heap  together  among  the  pots. 

Bob  surveyed  his  chum  with  amazement, 
and  felt  that  it  behoved  him  to  administer  a  , 
colli  douche  by  way  of  bringing  him  round. 


ing  Colaitfl  Xtlhitfay,   C./i..  and  PfivaU  Oerald  Aglionby   ff'ynn.    I'.C. 


who,  thinking  that  he  knew  Mrs.  Wynn 
intimately,  scouted  the  idea  as  licing 
utterl)'  impossible. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  afterwards, 
however,  that  Bob's  theories  were  shattered 
by  an  invitation  to  take  tea  with  Teddy — 
an  altogether  unheard-of  event. 

Mrs,  Wynn  was  so  kind  and  plied  them 
so  lavishly  with  cake  and  jam  that  Bob 
forgot  his  fears  to  the  extent  of  telling  her 
all  about  his  father's  achievements,  and. 
later  in  the  evening,  proceeded  homeward 
in  a  state  bordering  on  bewilderment. 

He  ifas  meditating  on  these  matters  one 
afternoon   in    his    favourite    retreat,  the 


"  Won't  Sanders  give  itjou  for  smashing 
two  of  his  i>ots !  "  he  remarked. 

Sanders  was  ordinarily  a  terror  to  both, 
but  Bob  noticed  with  increased  wonder 
that  to-day  Teddv  positively  did  not  care  a 
jot  for  that  autocrat's  righteous  wrath.  His 
curiosity  overpowered  him. 

"  What 's  up,  Ted  ? " 

Teddy  subsided  among  the  debris  and 
wiped  his  heated  brow. 

"Granny's  just  told  me  something 
splendid!  "  he  said. 

"  About  your  father .'  " 

Bob  felt  that  only  the  glories  of  a  parent 
could    account    for  these  transports.      A 
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thrill  of  fear  ran  through  him.  Suppose — 
it  was  very  unlikely,  of  course— suppose 
that  by  any  possibilitj-  Teddy  had  found 
out  that  his  father  was  a  "  A'.C.B." !  Bob's 
heart  sank,  and  he  fixed  an  anxious  gaze 
on  Teddv- 

"Is  he  a  ■C.B.'?"he  asked. 

Teddy  smiled  patron i singly. 

"  Something  much  better  thai:  that !  " 

The  blow  had  fallen.  There  was  a  pause. 

"  I  shan't  believe  he 's  a  'K.t'.B.'  even 
if  vou  teil  me,"  Bob  said  defiantly. 

'"  ,\  '  K.f.B.' !  "  Teddy's  voice  breathed 
an  ineffable  contempt  for  those  hitherto 
magic  initials.     "  Not  likely  !  " 

He  dallied  with  the  great  news  and 
Bob's  heart  sank.  He  tried  to  whistle 
unconcernedly. 

■'  He  's  a  ■  V.C. ' ! "  said  Teddy,  unable  to 
restrain  himself  a  moment  longer  ;"  and 
he  's  coming  home  soon,  the  same  time  as 
the  Colonel  perhaps,  if  he's  well  enough. 
And  granny  is  having  his  room  got  ready, 
though  he  can't  come  for  ever  so  long  yet ; 
and  she  talks  of  father  all  day  long,  and 
tells  me  all  the  things  he  used  to  do  when 
he  was  a  little  boy.  He  must  have  bten 
brave !  He  fought  a  whole  lot  of  the 
enemy  all  alone  to  save  the  life  of  a 
lieutenant;  and,  oh.  Bob!  lie's  had  to 
have  his  a-a-arm  c-cut  otf  to  ^ave 
the — the  rest  of  him  !  " 


Teddy's  voice  quavered  in  its  pride,  and 
he  furtively  rubbed  his  coat-cutf  across 
his  eyes  and  hoped  Rob  would  not  notice. 
Bob's  brow  darkened.  He  came  of 
fighting  stock,  and  in  his  eyes  this  was 
but  an  added  glory.  His  father  possessed 
the  full  complement  of  limbs.  He  little 
thought  a  dav  would  come  when  he  would 
envy     Te<idy.       A     comforting     thought 


s  he  a  full  Coloi 


'He 


L-1 .- "  he  asked. 
,e."  a.lmitted  Teddy. 
he  was  very  unhappy 
(I,  grannv  says." 
>uld  again  raise  his 


Hub  l.'lilii 
head. 

"  I  believe  we  're  about  equal,  after  all," 
he  said,  by  way  of  clinching  the  argument. 
"You  sec,  Ted.  a  private  who  gets  the 
'  V,(.'.'  i-iTi'i  reallv  anv  belter  than  a 
folonel  uho  gets  the -C.n.'  Nowishe.^" 

"  I  should  say  they  were  exactly  equal," 
replied  Teddy,  nodding  gravely.  "But, 
anyhow,  they  're  both  verv  splendid  fathers 
to  have.  Oh.  Bob!  won't  it  seem  ages 
and  ages  l>ef()re  they  come  .' " 

liut  one  never-to-be-forgotten  day  a 
cab  drove  up  containing  Colonel 
Nethwav.  (.'.B.,  and  Private  Cerald 
Aglionbv  Wvnn.  V.!,'.,  who  were  Aid 
friciij.-.  An<i  Hob  and  Teddy  divided  the 
honours  between  them. 


FAMOUS     CHIMES. 

By  WILFRED  MARK  WEBB. 


\Vhen  the  enterprising   burj;lar*s   not   a-burgling, 
When  the  cut-throat  isn't  occupied  in  crime, 

He  loves  to  hear  the  little  brook  a-gurgling, 
And  listen  to  the  merry  village  chime. 

W.    S.    (ilLBERT. 

N  vtT\'-  sooth  must  \vc  agree  with 
the  stalwart  policeman  of  **  The 
Pirates  of  Penzance"  that  the 
musical  efforts  of  our  public  clocks 
may  add  greatly  to  the  sum  total 
of**  innocent  enjoyment."  There 
are,  of  course,  a  few  occasions 
when  one  does  not  want  to  be 
unfailingly  reminded  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  that  the  time  is  slowly 
dragging  on,  or  that  the  minutes  are 
quickly  slipping  away.  Should  sleep, 
indeed,  need  wooing,  or  brainwork  be 
the  order  of  the  dav,  the  beautv  of  the 
chimes  may  not  be  apparent,  and  their 
constant  repetition  may  induce  a  state  of 
mind  that  borders  closely  upon  exasper- 
ation. Nevertheless,  at  the  very  same 
time,  the  mellow  tones  may  act  as  a  useful 
reminder  to  some,  may  be — nay,  are — a 
source  of  real  pleasure  to  many.  More- 
over, the  bells  themselves — ^their  antiquity, 
as  well  as  the  various  ways  in  which  they 
are  made  to  sound — are  matters  that  are 
full  of  interest,  and  these  can  well  claim 
our  attention  here. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  striking 
of  the  hour  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  proceedings  from  a  utilitarian  point  of 
view.  Only  a  single  bell  is  needed  for 
this  purpose,  but  even  then,  if  it  be  one  of 
the  many  giants  harnessed  to  this  end, 
the  mighty  volume  of  sound  sent  forth 
at  each  stroke  will  thrill  through  the 
Jjstener. 


The  distance  over  which  the  notes  of  a 
big  bell  may  travel  is  instanced  by  the 
story  of  James  Hadfield.  He,  when  a  soldier 
in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  was 
condemned  to  death  by  court-martial  for 
sleeping  when  on  sentry  duty  at  Windsor 
Castle.  The  accused  man,  however, 
stoutly  maintained  that  he  was  wide  awake 
upon  the  occasion  in  question,  and,  what 
is  more,  heard  St.  PauFs  clock  strike 
thirteen  instead  of  twelve  times  at  mid- 
night. 

Several  witnesses  subsequently  swore 
that  **  Great  Tom "  at  Westmin.ster,  the 
only  bell  in  London  then  likely  to  be 
heard  so  far  off,  did  actually  exceed  its 
duty  at  the  time  mentioned  to  the  extent 
of  one  stroke.  The  sentry  was  therefore 
pardoned  by  the  King,  and  lived,  it  is 
chronicled,  to  the  ripe  age  of  one  hundred 
and  two  years. 

**  Great  Tom,"  whose  name  is  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  f^rand  ion,  dated  from 
pre- Reformation  days,  and  weighed  several 
tons.  Its  metal  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
new  **  Great  Paul "  at  our  Metropolitan 
Cathedral,  which  turns  the  scale -at  sixteen 
tons  fourteen  hundredweight 

Some  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  these 
heavy  bells  may  be  gained  from  the  Illus- 
tration on  page  521.  This  picture  shows 
the  hour  bell,  containing  five  tons  seven 
hundredweight  of  metal,  which  Messrs. 
Gillett  and  Johnston  have  recently  cast 
for  the  Town  Hall  at  Toronto.  In  deter- 
mining the  .size  of  bells  to  be  used, 
several  things  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. There  is  the  height  from  the 
ground  at  which  the  instrument  is  to  be 
suspended,  X\\e  hcas^  o^  \.\\e  busy  streets 
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below,  which  tends 
to  drown  the  most 
sonorous  note,  and 
the  distance  to 
which  news  of  the 
time  is  to  be 
carried.  The 
Toronto  bell  is 
borne  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  from 
the  ground  in  the 
splendid  building 
depicted  in  the 
Illustration, 
and  the  sound  has 
been  heard  no  less 
than  twenty  miles 


We  may  con- 
trast with  this  the 
elegant  clock-  ^^ 

tower   the    ['holo- 
graph   of    which    has    been    used 
initial  letter  at  the   head  of  this 


The  height  of  this 
is  but  fifty  feet, 
and  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-four 
pounds  has  been 
deemed  a  sufficient 
weight  for  the 
hour  bell. 

Sometimes  an 
interest  is  given 
to  a  clock  by  its 
bells  being  visible 
ami  being  struck 
b)-  hammers  which 
are  wielded  by 
special  niechanic- 
allvworked  figures. 
All    Londoners 


kn. 


,-  the  Gog  and 


Magog 
John    Bennet 
place    of   biisiHi 

hilc  in  one  of  our  Illi 

1  the   am])Iificat. 


of   J 
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clockmaker's  sign  at  Russell's  Observaton-, 
Liverpool.  The  introduction  of  figures 
into  cli>clcs  is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  as 
is  instanced  in  this  country  by  the  knights 
in  armour  who  used  to  strike  the  hours  at 
Wells  Cathedral  with  their  battle-axes. 
In  the  celebrated  clock  at  Strasburg, 
among  a  host  of  figures,  a  presentiment  of 
Death  is  allowed  to  strike  the  hour  on  the 
bell,  using  a  human  bone  for  the  purpose. 
While  upon  this  subject,  we  might  recall 
a  decision  which  an  eminent  barrister  was 
invited  to  make.  A  young  lady  with 
expectations  was  born  on  the  night  of 
January  4  after  the  house  clock  had  struck 
twelve,  ivhile  the  parish  clock  was  striking, 
and  before  St.    Paul's  clock   had    struck. 


correct.     Therefore,  the  young  lady  «as 
bom  on  the  +th. 

The  real  work  of  striking  in  large  clocks 
is  done  by  a  special  part  quite  separate 
from  the  time-keeping  portion.  In  the 
mechanism,  the  most  important  arrange- 
ment is  a  barrel  after  the  fashion  of  that 
in  a  musical-box,  while  outside  the  frame- 
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Which  day — January  4  or  5 — was  her 
birthday?  Counsel  said  that  the  house 
clock  was  all  right  for  timing  meals,  the 
parish  clock  was  more  important,  but 
St.  Paul's  clock  gave  the  time  to  the 
Metropolis,     and     should    be    taken    as 


work  is  placed  a  wheel  with  slots  at  v 
ing  intervals  corresponding  in  length  with 
the  time  taken  up  in  striking  one,  two, 
three,  and  so  on  up  to  twelve  (see  the 
Illustration  on  page  523). 

A  visit  to  a  factory  where  turret-clocks 
are  made,  such  as  the  celebrated  works  of 
Messrs.  GtUett  and  Johnston,  at  Croj-don. 
is  fraught  with  much  interest.  Kot  the 
least  attractive  of  the  special  machinery 
required  is  that  which  cuts  out  perfectly 
truly  the  teeth  upon  the  variously  sized 
cog-wheels  of  gun-metal  that  form  such 
an  important  part  of  clocks. 

On  the  side  of  the  actual  timepiece, 
away  from  the  striking  part,  there  will  be 
seen  on  the  next  Illustration  (which  shows 
the  great  Toronto   clock  in  its  tower)  a 
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first  put  up  at  the  University 
church  of  St.  Mary  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1794-  At  first  the 
chimes  were  nicknamed 
■'Jowctl's  Hornpipe,"  because 
the  celebrated  professor  of  law 
«as   in  a  measure  responsible 


hcni,     Tht 

real  author  of 

tune    was 

however,    Or. 

ch,  a  musi 

•ian,  who  look 

idea  from  t 

le  fifth  bar   of 

opening   s> 

iiphonv  of  ■'  [ 

V   that   nn- 

Redeemer  liv- 

'  hv  Hand 

I. 

somewhat  similar  one,  also  furnished  with 
a  barrel,  but  in  this  case  providing  for  the 
chiming  of  the  quarters  upon  other  bells. 
In  one  old-fashioned  arrangement  two 
bells  only  are  used  for  this  purpose, 
producing  one  "  ding-dong  "  or  "  ting- 
Ian  g  "  for  the  first  quarter,  two  for  the 
second,  and  so  on,  the  fourth  at  the 
hour  being  with    advantage 


J  the  1 
the  notes  is 
a  "fourth," 
though  in 
some  clocks. 
like  the  old 
one  at  York 
Minster,  the 
larger  interval 
of  a  "  fifth  " 
was  provided. 
The  most 
famous  music 
ofthiskindis 
the  arrange- 
ment known 
as  the  Cam- 
bridge 
chimes,  and 
for  these  four 
bells   are 


ica!  i 


\ai   between 


These  chimes  were  not  dujpli- 
catL-d  until  sixty  years  after, 
«  hen  Sir  Edmund  Ueckett,  now 
Lord  Crimthurpe.  chose  (hem 
for  his  celebrated  clock  devised  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  at  Westminster.  Lord 
Grimthorpe  records  the  fact  that  one  of 
r.ord  I.ansdowne'.s  predecessors  drsired  to 
have  a  clock  with  these  chimes.  Inn  that 
his  clockinaker  put  up  four  bells  that  were 
not  of  the  right  notes,  which  should  run, 
descending  the  scale,  in  some  similar 
sequence  to  K,  D,  C,  G.  At  the  Royal 
Exchange  n  modification  of  the  Cambridge 
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chimes  was  introduced  when  it  was  rebuilt 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  reign ;  it  is 
not,  however,  so  pleasing  as  the  original. 

To     return,     however,     to    the    West- 
minster  clock,    the 
chimes     of    which 
have  been  repeated 
far  and  wide.     The 


hour     bell 


of 


rBer 


owneK 


IHEWNR 


which  originally 
weighed  sixteen 
tons,  and  cracked. 
When  recast,  the 
weight  was  de- 
creased by  about 
two  tons,  and,  sad  to  say,  the  bell  h; 
cracked  for  the  second  time  this  many 
years.  The  quarter  bells  range  from  about 
four  to  a  single  ton,  and  are  in  very  good 
tune.  The  note  struck  at  the  hour  is 
deeper  than  that  in  connection  with  the 
original  Canabridge  chimes. 

Our    Illustration    shows    the   hour   bel! 
(3  tons    8  cwt.)  of  the    Koynl    Courts  of 


Justice,  which,  with  the  clock  itself,  was 
made  at  the  factory  previously  alluded 
to.  Round  it  are  its  attendant  quarters, 
which  collectively  weigh  five  tons,  and 
yet  can  barely  be 
heard,  so  great  is 
the  traffic  that  runs 
beneath  them. 

The  Doncaster  or 

Scarborough  chimes 

are    practically  the 

same  as  those  that 

we    have    last 

1^1,  described,  but  they 

do     not    sound    at 

the  hours. 

The  way  in  which   the  bells  are  hung 

and  the  arrangement  of  the  hammers  are 

well  seen  in  the   picture  of  the  belfry  oi 

Pie termaritz burg  Town  Hall.     It  was  this 

building  which  was    nearly   destroyed  by 

fire  not  long  after  its  completion,  and  our 

Illustration  shows  it  as  it  first  appeared. 

It  has  now  been  practically  rebuilt. 

In    the  belfr)'  it  will    be  seen  that  two 
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hammers  are 
arranged  to  strike 
one  of  the  bells. 
This   is  necessary 

note  is  repeateil 
quickly,  and,  in  the 
case  of  bells  which 
are  used  for  play- 
ing tunes  in  con- 
nection uith  a 
clock  or  froTn  a 
keyboard,  even 
more  than  two 
hammers  may  be  a 
decided  advantage. 
The  Pietermaritz- 
burg  clock  repeat.'^ 
once  more  tiie 
celebrated  West- 
minster quarters, 
and  produces  alsu 


well-known  airs. 

For  chiming  tunes  a  carillon  machine, 
in  addition  to  the  clock,  is  a  necessity. 


We  depict  an  old- 
fashioned  one  with 
a  wooden  barrel  : 
in  some  cases  even 
a  more  primitive 
arrangement,  con- 
sisting of  a  piece 
of  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  with  iron 
spikes  knocked 
into  it,  does  duty. 
In  the  Uromsgrove 
carillon  the  barrel 
is  ivell  shown,  and 
it  will  be  noted 
that  the  hammers 
are  lifted  directly 
by  the  pins  in 
it;  and  this  may 
cause  the  tunc  to 
drag  and  to  be 
out     of    proper 

IIIKHAVN     ILAl.l.,  jj^^  J^       (^g 

modern  pieces  of 
machinery  efaborated  by  Messrs.  Gillett 
and   Johiistun,   the    hammers  are    merely 


ny 

i*-^ 

,  j^^^Hi 

R 
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released  by  the  barrel  being  brought  into 
place  by  a  very  ingenious  contrivance. 

We  show  the  first  improved  carillon 
machine  put  up  to  play  the  well-known 
bells  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1868, 
and  one  of  the  very  latest  pieces  of 
apparatus. 

The  tunes  which  can  be  successfully 
played  in  this  way  depend  upon  several 
conditions.  First  of  all,  the  most  suitable 
music  is  that  which  goes  smoothly  on  its 
way,  and  in  which  the  same  note  is  not 
required  to  be  repeated  too  quickly.  The 
number  of  bells  available  is,  however,  the 


Folks  at  Home"  are  often  chosen.  The 
chimes  of  the  old  Royal  Exchange, 
among  other  things,  played  "  There  is 
nae  luck  about  the  house,"  and  we  may 
recall  the  fact  that  when  the  historic 
building  was  burned  in  1838,  and  while 
the  flames  were  at  their  height,  the  bells 
rendered  the  melody  and  then  fell  with  a 
crash  among  the  blazing  ruins. 

As  a  rule  seven  tunes  are  arranged  on  a 
barrel,  six  being  semlar  and  one  sacred, 
suitable  for  six  week-days  and  a  Sunday. 
At  Sligo  Cathedral,  for  instance,  a  tune  is 
played  four  times  during  the  day  on  the  nine 


most  important  consideration ;  if  there 
are  enough  of  ihese,  by  the  substitution 
of  one  barrel  for  another  a  great  variety 
of  airs  can  be  produced. 

Some  months  ago  Mr.  Johnston  played 
through  the  whole  six  hundred  and  fifty 
tunes  in  "  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern," 
to  lest  their  suitability  for  chimes.  Bells, 
be  it  remembered,  arc  tuned  to  the 
diatonic  scale.  Only  two  of  the  hymns 
could  be  reproduced  on  five  bells;  one 
more  bell  added  fourteen  more  tunes; 
with  eight  bells  the  number  increased 
to  sixty-five,  and  with  ten  to  ninety-six. 

Among  secular  tunes,  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  "  Caller  Herrin',"  and  the  "Old 


up   of  1) 


bells,  and  as  the  carillon  is  furnished  with 
seven  barrels,  a  different  tune  is  provided 
for  seven  times  seven,  or  forty-nine  days. 

At  Worcester,  where  there  is  a  splendid 
peal  of  bells,  thirty-five  tunes  are  played  ; 
Manchester  Town  Hall  has  twenty-one 
bells,  and  thirty-one  tunes  are  provided. 

Several  London  churches  still  enliven 
their  surroundings  with  their  chimes — for 
instance,  St.  Giles',  St.  Bride's,  St.  Dionis', 
and  Si.  Clement  Danes.  The  clock  at 
the  last  -  mentioned  building  is  peculiar 
insomuch  as  it  strikes  the  hour  twice; 
once  on  the  tenor,  or  largest,  bell  of  the 
peal,  and  then  on  a  small  bell  at  the  verjr 
top  of  the  tower. 
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Tkt  pint  •■!  Iht  Ixi'rrl  lift  Ike  kammcn  tkal  stri. 

Some  years  ago.  the  late  Rev,  H.  R- 
Haweis  used  all  his  influence  in  favour  of 
the  adoption  in  this  country  of  elaborate 
carillons,  such  as  are  found  on  the  Con- 
tinent, more  especially  in  Belgium. 

In  these  there  is  a  large  series  of  bells 
which  are  chimed  automatically,  or  by  a 
musician  called  a  cariIlonneur,n-ho  manipu- 
lates a  keyboard,  attached  to  the  machine 
with  his  fists 
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with  forty  and  forty-three 
bells  respectively  —  one 
which  plays  mechanically 
every  seven  minutes  and 
a  half ;  while  both  can  be 
worked  from  keyboards. 
Mr.  Haweis  speaks  of 
these  when  describing  the 
carillons  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  claims  that  "  fine 
music  can  be  played,  fugues 
can  be  worked  out,  intri- 
cate improvisations  and 
passionate  cadences  can 
be  executed  upon  these 
bells,  for  every  semi-tone 
is  there." 
_  The  fact  remains,  how- 

ever, thai  such  arrange- 
ments of  belis  are  not  a  success  in  this 
country ;  for  some  unexjilained  reason 
small  bells  and  large  ones  cannot  be  made 
to  sound  "  homogeneously  together,"  as 
Lord  Grimthorpe  calls  it.  Jfr.  Haweis 
owned  thatthedifRculties  of  tuning  increase 
with  the  number  of  bells,  and  in  an  apolo- 
getic lecture  at  Aberdeen,  where  a  carillon 
of  the  ('ontinental  type  had  been  put  up 


change  -  ring' 


At  Antwerp 
th«re  are  two 
carillons. 
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at  his  suggestion  and,  like  several  others 
for  which  he  was  responsible,  found  want- 
ing, he  said  that  we  could  only  hope  for  a 
large  number  of  bells  to  be  approximately 
in  tune,  and  that  to  appreciate  carillon 
music  the  ear  must  be  trained.  This,  on 
the  face  of  it,  means  that  we  must  learn 


a  bell  is  to  be  heard  properly  it  must  be 
rung — that  is,  it  must  be  hit  by  its  clapper 
when  swung,  and  caused  to  describe  a 
circle  through  the  air.  Chiming  a  hell 
by  attaching  the  rope  to  the  clapper  is 
to  be  condemned  as  likely  to  crack  the 
bell,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 


to  like  what  is  really  discord,  and  that  we 
shall  never  do.  Simple  tunes  on  a  few 
bells  may  sound  better  when  played  by 
hand,  but  to  attempt  chords  is  to  court  a 
chaos  of  sound  worse  than  that  which 
Mr.  Haweis  professed  to  fmd  in  change- 
ringing,  and  which  may  be  produced 
when  an  imitation  of  this  is  attempted 
by  machinery. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  sonad  ot 


reason  why  church  bells  should  not 
merely  be  rung,  but  have  tunes  "  thumped 
out  "from  them,  as  ringers  would  put  it, 
at  other  times. 

To  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Gillett  and 
Johnston,  of  Croydon,  we  owe  the  photo- 
graphs from  which  our  Illustrations  were 
made,  and  thanks  ari-  duo  to  them  also  for 
permission  to  "go  uvlt"  iheir  factor)-,  as 
weU  as  tot  ma.wv  iniercstini;  details. 


THE  WILLIAM  TELL  FESTIVAL  PLAY 


AT  ALTDORF. 

By     DORA     M.     JONES 


THE  interest  aroused  by  the  Passion 
pla_v  of  Oberammergau  in  rccunt 
years  seems  to  have  directed  general 
attention  to  the  capabilities  of  the  drama 
on  its  religious  and  patriotic  side,  when  it 
:   merely  an 


shnt  in  by  magnificent  mountains,  about 
half-an-hout's  walk  from  Fluelcn,  the 
terminus  of  the  boats  that  ply  along  the 
lake  from  Lucerne.  No  spot  in  Switzer- 
land is  more  sacred  to  the  lovers  of  free- 
dom.    Here,  in  the  market-place  of  the 


a  solemn  commemoration.  The  play  of 
"William  Tell,"  as  given  this  summer  at 
Altdorf  by  the  people  of  the  place,  is  as 
noble  an  expression  of  the  national  con- 
sciousness of  the  Swiss  as  the  Ober- 
ammergau  Passionspiel  is  of  the  religious 
faith  of  the  Bavarian  peasant. 

Altdorf  lies  in  a  valley  of  green  pastures 
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quaint  little  town,  on  the  site  of  the 
fine  monument  that  shows  Tell  bearing 
his  crossbow,  with  one  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  his  child,  the  hero  went 
through  his  terrible  ordeal  before  the 
Austrian  tyrant.  A  short  distance  away  is 
Burglen,  where  he  was  bom.  On  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  a  little  below  Fluelen, 
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stands  the  chapel  which  marks  the  spot 
where  he  escaped,  during  a  terrible  storm, 
from  the  boat  which  was  taking  him  to 
captivity;  and  at  Rutli,  also  on  the  lake- 
shore  near  at  hand,  tradition  points  out 


by  Schiller  in  the  noblest  of  his  dramas, 
should  be  presented  on  the  very  s]»ot  on 
which  it  first  occurred. 

The    idea    took    definite    shape    when 
the    Tell     Monument    was    erected     jr. 


the  green  meadow  where  Walter  Furst 
of  Uri,  Werner  Staiiffachcr  of  Schwyt;!, 
and  Arnold  von  Melchthal  of  Unterwaldcn 
auorc  the  oath  that  laid  the  foundation  of 
Swiss  liberties.  Nothing  surely  could  be 
(itlcr  than  that  the  heroic  story,  as  rendered 


1895,  and  was  not  so  ambitions  as 
it  might  appear  to  the  community  of 
an  English  town.  The  people  of  Altdorf 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  form 
societies  among  themselves  for  glee  and 
chorus    singing  and  amateur  acting.     A 
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committee  was  soon  formed,  the  parts  were 
cast,  and  Herr  Gustav  Thiess,  Director  of 
the  State  Theatre  at  Lucerne,  undertook  to 
train  the  performers.  These  are  almost  all 
residents  in  Ahdorf  and  the  neighbourhood. 


of  the  part.  Gessler.  the  Austrian 
agent,  is  represented  by  Herr  Arnold, 
a  hotel  -  keeper :  and  the  schoolmastei 
takes  the  part  of  the  brave  old 
Baron  of  Attinghausen.     Clerks,  printers. 


u 

] 
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The  part  of  William  Tell  is  taken  hy 
Herr  Huber,  one  of  the  leading  local 
tradesmen,  nho  has  held  high  office  in  the 
Commune.  He  is  a  fine-looking  man  of 
middle  age,  who  realises  with  wonderful 
:success    the    .simple    dignity  and    pathos 


a  hairdresser,  and  a  veterinary 
surgeon  figure  in  the  list  of  the  per- 
formers. 

The  play  has  been  described  as  an 
open-air  performance.  This  is  not  correct. 
The  new  theaire,  opened  in  1 8gg,  although 
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merely  put  together  with  rough,  unpainted 
boards,  affords  sufficient  protection  from 
the  weather.  The  seats  are  so  arranged 
that  each  place  commands  a  good  view  of 
the  stage,  and  the  building  is  lighted  with 
electricity.  The  scenery  and  costumes 
would  do  credit  to  many  London  theatres. 
I  have  certain  Iv  seen  worse  at  Co  vent 
Garden.  There  is  no  buffet,  but  between 
the  acts  the  doors  are  opened,  and  the 
people  stream  out  to  eat  fruit  and  cakes 
and  drink  Pilsener  beer  at  tables  under 
the  trees  close  bv. 

The  performance  begins  at  half- past 
one,  and  long  before  that  the  procession  of 
men,  women,  and  children  from  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  begins  to  stream  up  the 
road  from  Fluelen.  There  is  something 
of  a  Sunday  manner  about  the  people  ; 
you  feel  that  they  are  coming  to  be  present 
at  a  performance  which  has  almost  a 
religious  significance  for  them.  On  enter- 
ing the  area  it  is  obvious  that  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  audience  consists  of 
natives  of  the  district.  Little  family 
parties  come  in  and  take  up  their  places 
on  the  benches.  Friends  nod  to  one 
another  across  the  rapidly  filling  space. 
One  or  two  priests  may  be  seen,  and  a 
Franciscan  friar  in  his  brown  gown  and 
cowl.  The  sunlight  streams  in  through 
the  open  doors,  and  without  one  catches 
glimpses  of  pastures  and  trees  and  the 
steep,  rocky  slopes  of  the  mountains 
beyond. 

One  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
beauty  and  dignity  of  the  popular  types 
exhibited  during  the  performance.  The 
young  lady  '•  in  private  life,  I  believe, 
assistant  in  a  stationer's  shop)  who  acted 
(jertrude,  Stauffacher's  brave  wife,  was  a 
most  beautiful  and  noble  figure  in  her 
blue  dress  and  white  sleeves.  The  hand- 
some brunette  who  acted  Bertha  von 
Bruneck  rebuked  her  wavering  lover  with 
much  spirit,  and  managed  her  charger 
better  than  he  did.  Frliulein  Anjjele 
daughter  of  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra, 
played  the  part  of  Tell's  wife  with  a 
tender  pathos  and  grace  that  captivated 
the  audience.  The  impersonators  oi 
Furst,  Attinq^hausen,  .Alelchthal,  were 
nobJe    and    stately  figures,    fully   worthy 


to  embody  the  poet's  dream.  The  actors, 
almost  without  exception,  spoke  Schiller's 
noble  lines  as  if  they  felt  them,  and 
any  allusion  to  the  scenery  of  their 
native  land,  its  rocks,  its  snows,  and 
the  inviolate  freedom  of  its  children, 
woke  the  delighted  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience. 

The  climax  of  interest  is  of  course  in 
be  found  in  the  scene  in  the  third  act  of 
the  play,  in  which  Tell,  who  has  declined 
to  do  homage  to  Gessler's  hat,  erected  on 
a  pole,  is  commanded  to  ransom  his  child's 
life  and  his  own  by  shooting  an  apple  off 
the  boy's  head.  Here  the  management  of 
the  crowd  was  excellent,  and  the  pic- 
turesque throngs  who  crowded  the  market- 
place (and  who  on  week-days  may  be  seen 
pursuing  their  ordinary  avocations  in  the 
streets  and  shops  of  Altdorf)  had  evidently 
been  drilled  with  great  care.  In  this- 
scene  Herr  Huber,  who  acted  Tell,  won 
his  greatest  triumph.  He  realised  the 
poet's  conception  of  the  .simple,  silent,, 
home-loving  man,  transformed  into  the 
terrible  minister  of  vengeance  by  a  cruel 
wound  to  his  own  affections.  Tell's  anguish 
when  the  ordeal  is  forced  upon  him  ;  his 
j)assionate  embrace  of  his  son  when  the 
venture  is  over  and  he  clasps  the  child 
alive  in  his  arms ;  his  desperate  defiance 
of  the  tyrant,  when  Gessler  commands- 
him  to  tell  the  purport  of  the  second 
arrow  concealed  in  his  garment — these 
were  the  salient  points  in  an  imperson- 
ation of  great  power. 

Altogether,  the  play  at  Altdorf  gives  an* 
example  of  what  a  national  theatre  may 
be  among  a  people  of  natural  artistic  gifts, 
and  moved  by  a  noble  enthusiasm  for  the 
great  traditions  of  their  land.  The  whole 
thing  was  so  simple,  so  idyllic,  so  removed 
from  the  unclean  associations  that  infest 
the  stage  in  great  cities,  that  que  could  not 
but  sigh  and  think,  **  O  si  sic  omnia'*  It 
will  be  long,  I  am  afraid,  before  we  see 
a  company  of  Lancashire  operatives  or 
Kentish  farmers  or  shopkeepers  render- 
ing one  of  the  historical  plays  of  Shak- 
spere  with  one  tithe  of  the  grace  and 
dignity,  the  artistic  feeling,  or  the 
patriotic  passion  of  tlic  good  people 
ol  Wldoi^. 
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A  few  practical  hints  for  those  who  wish 
to  witness  the  performance.  It  is  held  on 
Sundays  throughout  the  summer.  Seats 
may  be  booked  in  advance  from  the  Tells- 
Comile,  the  price  ranging  from  tivo  to 
eight  francs.  The  piay  begins  at  half- 
past  one,  and  finishes  at  half-past  five,  so 


Monument  is  the  Capuchin  convent,  the 
oldest  in  Switzerland,  near  which  is 
the  spot  where  the  tyrant  GessJer  pro- 
posed to  build  the  fonres:,  of  Zwing 
Uri,  which  was  to  cow  the  Swiss  into 
subjection.  The  church  and  the  Kathhaus 
are  worth  visiting,  and  contain  some  fine 


that  the  steam-boat  Icavirii;  l.uccrnt-  at 
q.io  a.m.  and  rLturning  at  7  ii.m.  siTvi-s 
the  turn  of  the  visitor  pL-rfectly.  Thtso 
steamers  arc  very  comfortahle,  and 
passengers  may  lunch  and  dine  on  board 
while  enjoying  the  unrivaileil  panorama 
of  the  lake  shores.  After  swinj;  the  play 
there  is  time  for  a  walk  throu<;h  Altdorf 
before  the  boat  starts.  The  most  notable 
feature     of     the     place     after    the    Tell 


pictures,     .\ltdorf  is  on 

,c  (if  !he    stations 

on  the  St.  Cothard  Raib 

ivay,  and  travellers 

niav    reach    it   bv   train 

from    Zurich    or 

Lucerne   if  they 'wish. 

For  our  part,  we 

should    have    been    soi 

■ry    to    miss    that 

voyage  along  the  lovelie; 

St  of  lakes,  where 

every  crai;   and    sleep    ; 

:ind  wooded    inlet 

seemed   to    hold    some 

echo   of  the    old 

licroii 
and  n 
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By  ETTA  COURTNEY. 


MY  LORD,"  said  IMr.  Asquith, 
"  when  a  woman  meddles  witli 
politics,  she  stretches  the  limits  of 
privilege,  and  puts  herself  without  her 
sphere." 

**  You  speak  with  rare  wisdom,"  assented 
my  Lord,  closing  the  casement.  Thougli 
his  head  was  by  this  means  averted, 
Mr.  Asquith,  with  a  sense  of  irritation, 
felt  tolerably  sure  that  my  Lord's  cheek 
twitched.  Himself  a  man  of  the  most 
reasonable  habit  of  mind,  it  was  intoler- 
able to  him  to  be  met  in  any  spirit  save 
that  of  seriousness.  He  therefore  con- 
tinued with  some  aspersion — 
r  '*  You  will  allow  that  if  mv  Ladv 
Clementina  has  much  discernment,  at 
the  same  time  —  since  she  is  of  the 
volatile  sex — 'tis  not  of  the  wisest  she 
should  hold  our  secret." 

IMv  Lord  clicked  to  the  latchet  of  the 

0 

casement. 

'*  What  mean  you  }  "  he  cried  out  in  a 
different  manner. 

**  Merely  this,"  says  ^Ir.  Asquith,  now 
grown  very  quiet,  but  smiling  a  little 
about  the  mouth,  **  that  as  I  came  along 
the  gallery  ten  minutes  ago,  what  should 
my  Lady  Clem  do  but  run  out  of  the 
drawing-room,  and,  catching  me  by  the 
arm,  cry :  *  What  is  this  about  his  ugly, 
sly  Highness  of  Orange,  Mr.  Asquith  ? 
Surely  our  people  will  never  suffer  him  to 
be  King  over  here ! — a  man  that  kicks  his 
wife's  own  private  altar,  and  calls  her  a 
Papist  to  her  face,  because  she  likes  to 
sing  a  psalm,  and  not  snuffle  it  t ' " 

My  Lord  pulled  straight  the  ruffle  of 
his  left  wrist. 

**  Said  she  so  much  ? "  he  mused. 
Though    he   spoke    lightly,    nevertheless 


It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  he  was  dis- 
composed. 

^Ir.  Asquith  watched  him  attentively ; 
he  was  aware  of  my  Lady  Clementina's 
love  of  politics,  and  of  her  distaste  for 
Orange ;  moreover,  his  own  ears  bore 
testimonv  to  the  fact  that  she  had  been 
more  than  once  on  the  point  of  changin.i^ 
even  her  faith  out  of  compliment  to  a 
sovereign  whom  she  most  passionately 
accredited  with  as  manv  virtues  as  a  man 
may  have ;  and  for  whom  she  forswore 
every  likely  vice. 

^ly  Lord  was  arranging  his  second 
ruffle. 

**  What  folly  hath  the  chit  conceived  in 
her  silly  brain  ? "  quoth  he  at  length. 
**  What  should  we  do  with  his  Highness 
of  Orange  here  ?  Have  we  not  an  excel- 
lent Constitution,  Asquith,  an  excellent 
Constitution  ?  Likewise  a  most  fore- 
seeing, devout,  and  tactful  sovereign, 
whose  hand  is  upon  the  nation's  heart  ?' 
'Tis  plain  the  maid  needs  change  of  air ; 
she  is  surely  a  little  fevered,  Asquith.  I 
am  grateful,  deeply  grateful,  for  your  obser- 
vance of  her  health." 

Mr.  Asquith  bowed.  His  eyes  and  my 
Lord's  met. 

And  in  that  look's  meaning  lay  the 
reason  of  Clementina's  coming  to  Bovey. 

Her  coach  lobbed  up  to  the  manor 
house  at  the  height  of  a  June  moon. 

My  Lady  must  needs  dismount  at  the 
gate,  seeing  that  it  was  not  wide  enough 
for  admitting  the  chariot,  which  drove 
away  to  the  left  through  the  farmyard  to 
the  stables.  Wherefore  Clementina  lifted 
her  little  head  very  high,  sailing  up  the 
broad   straight   path   with   her  finest  air. 
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Having  observed  the  proximity  of  the 
cow-bams,  she  was  at  the  pains  of  press- 
ing a  foolish  bit  of  cambric  to  her  nose 
in  a  charming  affectation. 

Vet  the  place  was  rarely  sweet — sweeter 
far  than  the  town — with  hay  scent  and 
warm  odour  of  dew-freshened  flowers ; 
it  was  like  a  beautiful  surprise  folded 
away  there  among  the  hills.  You  came 
with  a  start  of  astonishment  upon  its  grey 
gables,  rose  -  wreathed  about  stone  -  set 
deep  lattices,  and  the  long  right  angle 
cf  the  ball-room  the  last  Lord  had  added, 
hooded  in  climbing  greeneries. 

Yet  my  Lady  Clem,  dropped  into  the 
midst  of  so  much  contentment,  was 
inclined  to  be  peevish  next  morning. 
She  wore  a  new  gown  of  lovely  useless 
frippery,  and  missed  my  Lord  Arbuthnot's 
commendation  of  the  same.  He  was 
used  to  speak  freely  touching  my  Lady 
Clem's  taste,  and  seldom  in  its  disparage- 
ment. 

The  situation  for  proper  picturesqueness 
was  complete.  Behold  my  Lady  on  a 
rustic  seat  under  the  great  stone  gate- 
way, two  peacocks  preening  at  her  feet, 
while  she  fed  daintily  on  Devon  cream 
from  a  little  blue  bowl  on  her  lap. 

A  siiadow  across  the  warm  grass  roused 
her  from  a  reverie  of  regret.  A  man, 
who  looked  from  his  implements  to  be 
a  gartlener,  stood  a  pace  or  two  away 
watciiing  my  Lady. 

Her  accustomed  eye  caught  the  reflec- 
tion on  his  face  of  a  commoditv  she 
fancied  to  have  left  behind  her  in  the 
town.  She  was  lifted  immediate Iv  to  a 
delightful  cheerfulness. 

**  Good-morning,"  said  she  very  sweetly, 
'*  do  you  wish  to  tend  the  beds  behind 
me  .-•     Am  I  hindering  you  ?  " 

His  answer  declared  an  unexpected 
tiicety  of  manner.  A  great  admiration 
shone  out  over  his  face.  Clementina 
warmed  with  approval  towards  him.  He 
was  a  lean,  sparish  man,  not  over  young, 
with  a  long  head,  and  a  blue  insistent  eve. 

•*  My  I^dy,  I  would  not  disturb  you  for 
the  world.  I  did  but  pass  round  the  house 
this  way,"  quoth  he,  in  a  fine  manner  he 
must  assuredly  have  learned  of  his  betters. 
Suddenly  bending  to  a  basket  he  carried, 


he  selected  a  fine  damask  rose,  and 
proffered  it  diffidently. 

**  'Tis  the  finest  the  garden  hath, 
Madame." 

Clem  took  it  with  her  prettiest  smile  ;  she 
held  it  to  her  bosom,  and  said  softly — 

**'Tis  his  Majesty's  favourite  flower 
and  his  favourite  colour ;  I  shall  wear 
it  and  think  of  him." 

The  gardener's  face  was  empty  of 
proper  response  to  this  effusement  of 
loyalty ;  perhaps  it  required  too  much 
of  humanity  to  expect  it  otherwise. 

After  a  pause  says  he — 

**  What  think  you  of  yonder  lilies,  my 
Lady  ?  " 

A  great  bank  of  orange  flowering  tigers 
stood  handsomely  around  an  ancient 
leaden  cistern,  which  bore  on  its  full- 
bellied  frontal  embellishments  of  Tudor 
times,  the  rose  of  England  scrolled 
finely  around  a  centre  figure  holding  the 
orb  and  mace  of  rovaltv,  and  borrowed 
an  ornate  grace  from  these  royal  flowers. 
My  Lady  caught  the  symbol  of  their 
flaring  hue — or  the  symbol  as  she  took  it. 
Up  went  her  nose  disdainfully. 

*"Tis  a  vile  colour,  my  good  man,  and 
jaundices  the  eye  ;  by  to-morrow  you  will 
have  the  flowers  removed,  and  vonder  fine 
workmansliip  given  daylight." 

*'  But,  my  Lady,  the  flowers  have  taken 
a  sj)ring  to  tend." 

Clementina  waved  her  hand.  It  was  a 
finite  gesture  :  it  signified  disdain,  it 
commanded  obedience,  it  dismissed  the 
matter.  During  the  moment  of  its  endurance 
the  lady  was  ravishingly  beautiful.  The 
gardener  looked  at  her  with  undisguised 
admiration,  and  Clementina  blushed.  Now 
to  blush  like  a  school-room  miss  when  you 
are  playing  (^ueen  is  disconcerting.  So 
ill-pleased  was  Clem  with  herself  that  she 
rose,  and,  sailing  past  the  menial,  went 
rapidly  towards  the  house. 

He  watched  the  swish  of  her  skirts 
bending  the  glistening  grassblades  till  the 
portico  swallowed  her  shape ;  and  'tis 
not  to  be  questioned  that  as  he  did  so 
he  smiled. 

You  come  difficultly  upon  Bovey  House 
from  coastwards,  which  is  its  most  usual 
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approach,  for  it  lieth  too  hill-bound  on  the 
land  side.  The  way  begins,  then,  by  a 
long  and  straggling  street,  winding  like  a 
white  ribbon  up  from  the  violet  sea  among 
deep  thatches.  Up  goes  the  road,  needing 
good  wind  every  inch  of  the  way;  and 
presently  turns  off  secretively  into  a  deep- 
bellied  lane,  shouldered  by  great  trees,  to 
the  cross  -  roads,  where,  if  you  be  not 
wary,  you  may  find  yourself  dropping  to 
the  sea  again,  or  going  Honiton  ways.  If 
you  choose  aright,  a  carpet  of  smooth 
turf  lies  before  you,  and  the  long  shoulder — 
ivy- wrapped — of  some  sort  of  habitation. 
The  place  hath  a  great  seclusion  but  no 
prettiness,  till  round  the  corner  of  this 
wing  the  gables  of  the  manor  house  smile 
suddenly  down  at  you :  it  hath  not  a  neigh- 
bour, saving  such  humble  dependencies  as 
belong  to  the  hinds. 

In  three  days  Clem  had  filled  the  place 
with  roses  and  garlands  of  her  own  pluck- 
ing ;  she  knew  every  lane  and  every  turning 
within  a  woman's  power  of  walking,  had 
stained  her  hands  red  with  fruit ;  nay,  she 
had  even  made  a  pasty  of  raspberries,  and 
partaken  of  it.  And  after  three  days  the 
orange  lilies  still  fronted  that  ancient 
cistern  spoken  of,  and  were  trained  with 
an  assumption  of  still  greater  care  to  pro- 
tecting sticks :  thus  they  stood  up  like 
valiant  soldiers,  and  bore  their  colours 
bravely.  Clem,  summing  a  vasty  power 
of  imagination,  used  in  passing  these 
assertive  flowers  to  persuade  herself  that 
she  did  not  so  much  as  observe  them  ;  that 
she  had  forgot  they  should  not  be  there — 
so  facile  may  be  a  maid*s  brain. 

On  a  Saturday  evening,  crossing  the 
lawn,  she  met  the  gardener.  He  stood 
aside  and  bowed,  his  hat  swept  the  ground. 

"  What  an  assumption  of  his  betters  ! 
Where  did  he  get  his  air  ?  "  thought  Lady 
Clem,  and  upon  an  impulse  stopped.  Said 
she — 

"  My  good  man,  can  you  tell  me  if  there 
be  any  Catholic  place  of  worship  where  on 
the  morrow  I  may  go  ?  " 

*'  In  these  parts,  Madame,  we  be  sound 
Protestants,  and  there  be  none  of  that 
dangerous  persuasion." 

"Hold!"  cried  out  Clem.  "Tis  his 
Majesty's  religion  you  disparage  ;  it  is  not 


for  your  ignorance  to  cast  aspersion  upon 
it!" 

"  My  Lady,  you  cannot  make  me  believe 
that  his  Majesty  should  be  supreme  over 
a  man's  conscience,  or  that  the  Pope  is 
absolute  I  " 

'*  I  acknowledge  that  the  Pope  is 
my  supreme  head,"  returned  Clementina 
tartly. 

"Pardon,  Madame,"  spoke  the  quiet 
voice  of  the  gardener;  "you  have  not 
yet  found  your  supreme  head.  It  will  be 
your  husband — when  you  take  him." 

The  white  and  red  fought  in  Clem's 
cheeks.  She  endeavoured  to  look  an 
anger  proper  to  the  occasion,  though 
in  reality  her  mind  stood  still  at  the 
cool  assumption  of  this  speech ;  yet  so 
courteously  was  it  said,  with  such  properly 
quiet  assurance,  that  it  carried  along  with 
it  no  insolence,  but  only  conviction. 
Therefore  Clementina  fixed  her  look 
away  from  him,  and  away  from  the  lilies, 
near  which  they  chanced  to  be  standing, 
and  spoke  in  an  admonishing  manner, 
and  with  her  grandest  air. 

"  It  seems  that  your  loyalty  stands  in 
need  of  furbishing;  or  else  you  live  so 
remote  that  you  have  no  notion  of  what 
manner  of  Sovereign  yours  is  the  good 
fortune  to  live  under.  You  have  a  King 
who  should  be  a  pattern  to  most :  he  is  a 
brave  man,  a  good  husband,  and  sincerely 
religious.  His  sincerity  of  faith  might 
indeed  put  some  of  us  to  shame." 

"  He  hath  done  some  desperate  things 
for  his  creed,  to  be  sure  ;  but  'tis  at  best  a 
*  back-door,  kind  of  pay-the-most '  fashion 
of  reaching  heaven,  and  to  my  mind, 
heaven — as  they  paint  it — isn't  worth  all 
the  trouble  of  squaring  the  priests  and 
the  Pope  to  get  into.  I  never  heard, 
Madame,  that  you  could  find  there  any 
but  ready-made  flowers ;  and  a  flower,  t(f> 
my  manner  of  thinking,  is  the  more  the 
flower  for  your  having  grown  it,  and  not 
much  without.  Therefore,  with  a  ready- 
made  flower  in  the  one  hand,  and  a  harp 
in  the  other,  surely  time  would  hang  ?  " 

Her  Ladyship  showed  that  she  was 
aghast  at  such  irrelevant  views  of  a  con- 
vention she  had  been  bred  to  :  the  King's 
religion  and  her  own  were  alike,  in  that 
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Bth^d  my  Lady  on  a 


uiidir  the  great  fluib:  gul'iiuv,  tw  ^lUAii  pruning  at  her  fiil. 
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both  admitted  the  bliss  of  a  calm,  stilly, 
and,  before  all  things,  musical  Paradise. 
Palms,  too,  were  a  necessity.  Observing 
her  discomfiture,  said  he — 

*'  Perhaps  I  spoke  unadvisedly  ;  but  did 
it  never  occur  to  you,  Madame,  that  our 
life  here  is  so  excellently  full  that  by 
contrast  all  that  is  offered  us  in  the  next 
must  needs — at  least,  in  the  notion  of  it — 
fall  short  ?  You  may  never  yet  have  felt 
how  one  life  can  touch  other  lives,  and  if 
it  be  but  of  set  purpose  enough — stubborn 
enough — bring  about  weighty  issues. 

**  It  is  my  privilege,"  said  he,  speaking 
with  a  suppressed  eagerness,  **  to  touch 
actually  one  such  life  at  the  present ;  'tis 
a  quiet  man,  yet  others  far  robuster  than 
himself  are  content  to  let  his  destiny 
shape  theirs.     He " 

**  Such  a  man  is  his  Majesty,"  inter- 
rupted Clem ;  **  doubtless  you  had  his 
Majesty  in  your  mind  ?  " 

**  God  forbid !  **  the  other  cried  out ; 
and  then,  as  one  guilty  of  an  unwarine^, 
and  drawing  back  from  it,  said — 

*'  James  hath  my  hearty  pity ;  but  a 
man — and  a  King,  moreover — who  is  of 
two  opinions  in  an  hour  showeth  an 
uncertainty  of  mind  that  Fortune  will  be 
chary  of;  for  she,  for  all  that  she  is 
a  goddess,  hath  her  good  repute  to 
maintain,  and  can  ill  afford  to  wanton 
with  it." 

Clementina  was  furiously  red,  and  her 
lips  opened  and  shut  upon  some  sort  of 
unframed  reproach.  She  was  in  reality 
moved  to  a  very  deep  indignation,  yet 
doubtful  how  she  should  convey  it  to  this 
man,  who  stood  there  before  her  with 
an  air  of  supremest  conviction,  withal 
an  unassumcdness  that  put  the  bolt  upon 
her  tongue.  Presently  he  spoke  again, 
and  to  the  purpose  which  plainly  held 
his  mind,  so  that  he  had  forgot  his 
environment,  the  lady,  likewise  the  office 
in  which  he  stood  to  her. 

••  All  that  family,"  said  he,  **  hath  so 
ill  assorted  a  notion  of  honour  that  the 
rottenness  thereof  is  come  to  stick  in  an 
Englishman's  gorge,  and  hath  done  so 
from  the  time  James's  father  sold  Strafford 
to  the  Commons,  to  his  own  recent  tamper- 
j'n^  with   those  rights  of  conscience  we 


have  spilt  much  good  blood  for ;  nathless, 
James  is  true  to  his  purpose,  but  that  he 
may  be  true  to  it  is  traitor  to  the  rest ; 
and  to  save  his  own  soul  and  win  the 
Pope's  smile,  he  is  willing  to  send  all 
England  packing  to  the  Devil." 

**  I  have  heard  my  father  say,"  says 
Clementina  very  eagerly,  **  that  in  the  old 
King's  time  the  Duke  of  York,  that  was 
then  Admiral,  saved  the  Navy,  and  hath 
since  put  down  the  National  Debt  as 
none  other  Sovereign  could  or  would ; 
that  he  is  even  avaricious  for  the  nation. 
Surely  all  this  should  throw  some  weight 
into  the  other  scale  ;  and  because  he  hath 
a  holier  religion  than  yours,  how " 

**  ]\Iadame,  believe  me,"  he  interrupted 
her,  **  I  have  in  my  life  seen  some  other 
things  than  gardening — which  is  a  good 
enough  calling  when  a  man  quiets  him 
down  to  middle  life." 

Unconsciously  Clementina  scanned  him. 
True  that  his  hair  was  grown  a  trifle  thin 
on  the  temples,  otherwise  there  was  a 
vitality  of  eye  and  mien  that  disparaged 
old  age.  He  continued,  speaking  ver}' 
sensibly — 

**  I  have  seen  Catholic  Europe,  and  I 
have  seen  Protestant  Europe  ;  and  it  ever 
needed  but  the  most  casual  obser\-ation  to 
discover  when  you  were  come  into  Pro- 
testant lands — 'twas  as  plainly  to  be  per- 
ceived as  if  a  sign  had  been  set  up  to 
announce  it :  the  people  held  their  heads 
in  a  different  fashion;  they  answered  to 
none  but  themselves — each  man  to  his 
own  conscience ;  there  was  no  tribute  to 
the  priest ;  thrift  and  well-being  were  ever 
a  rule  and  no  exception.  To  be  sure,  your 
Catholic  priest  may  like  right  better  than 
wrong;  but  human  nature  is  but  human 
nature,  and  he  knows  himself  but  a  tool, 
and  the  old  man  in  Rome  absolute.  .  .  . 
He  seeks  universal  dominion — your  Pope — 
and  It's  part  of  his  remarkable  religious 
organisation  that  it  has  been  realised  from 
the  beginning  how  great  things  are  built 
up  of  matters  so  small  as  to  pass  with  the 
unobservant  for  nothings ;  wherefore  the 
priest,  obeying  his  master,  despises  nothing 
less  than  those  nothings.  It  is  tribute 
that  rich  and  poor  must  pay  alike,  tribute 
ol  body,  somI,  aud  substance." 
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The  last  of  the  sunlight  was  fallen  in  a 
golden  band  across  the  two  on  the  sward. 

Clementina,  dumbfounded  before  the 
rapid  eloquence  of  the  gardener,  looked 
again,  and  wonderingly,  at  him.  His 
bronzed  and  resolute  face  burned  with  a 
ruddy  light,  his  eyes  were  very  eloquent  ; 
she  had  forgot  that  he  was  a  clod,  and 
liked  him  the  more  that  he  should 
discourse  of  deep  matters  with  her  in 
an  earnestness  of  manner  that  proved  an 
appreciation  of  her  own  intelligence. 
She  had  not  been  a  woman  if  she  had 
not  felt  thus.  He  had  found  an  adroiter 
way  than  flattery  to  her  favour,  had  this 
been  the  goal  of  his  intentions.  My 
Lady  spread  her  hands  to  the  sunlight. 

**  I  never  was  in  a  Catholic  countr}*," 
said  she  rather  weakly;  and  added,  **But 
it  is  a  brave  faith,  and  more  likely  with  its 
music  and  colour  to  draw  the  people  than 
your  cold  and  whitewashed  fashion  of 
worshipping." 

To  this  he  made  no  answer ;  and  she, 
perceiving  how  much  at  variance  their 
difference  of  opinion  was  likely  to  place 
them,  and  following  a  new  and  strange 
impulse,  dropped  the  argument,  and  very 
shortlv  went  in. 

With  the  new  moon  came  wet   and  that 
humidness  which  lies  too  tVe(]iiently  like  a 
cloak  about  the  green  loveliness  of  Devon 
Time  crept  with  leaden  footsteps  to  Clem- 
entina, chained  to  the  house. 

She  found  herself  very  often  considering 
the  gardener,  who,  by  an  accident,  had 
given  her  much  that  was  new  to  consider. 
He  seemed,  too,  the  only  living  thing 
about  the  place ;  the  rest  with  her  haughty 
habit  of  unobservanco  she  scarce  distin- 
guished one  from  the  other ;  and  from  a 
casement  window,  where  she  sat  during 
long  mornings,  longer  afternoons,  and 
most  doleful  evenings,  she  was  accustomed 
to  keep  an  observance  if  he  should  pass 
that  way.  But  this  he  seldom  did,  seeing 
that  the  most  of  the  garden  lay  behind  the 
house,  and  that  fronting  it  was  but  a 
pleasaunce.  Yet  twice  or  thrice  in  a  pair 
of  days  he  would  pass,  yet  never  turned  his 
head  towards  the  windows,  nor  seemed  so 
much   as  to  think  of   the   house   or  its 


proximity.  It  was  a  sodden  time,  and 
Clementina  reduced  to  dolefullest  straits. 
The  rain  made  vague  the  faces  of  the 
cottages  across  the  green,  and  out  of  a 
steaming  atmosphere  the  monstrous  great 
barns  to  the  right  of  the  garden  rose  like 
spectres  of  a  life  long  sped  this  deserted 
spot. 

Clementina  grew  nervous  ;  shrugged' 
herself  together  in  her  bed  at  night,  with 
the  clothes  drawn  tight  about  her,  and 
fancied  noises ;  nor  did  she  find  that  com- 
fort— formerly  hers — in  a  silver  crucifix 
she  had,  and  which  hung  on  the  panel 
above  her  head,  and  had  often  been  a 
talisman  for  smoothing  the  rucks  of  life. 
So  solitary  an  existence  engendered  thought 
in  my  Lady,  whose  past  life  now  appeared 
so  facile  a  thing  to  her  that  she  wondered 
at  the  fancied  needs  that  had  sent  her  to 
the  crucifix,  while  she  half  smiled  to  her- 
self how  an  image  fashioned  of  bone  should 
give  her  consolation  in  the  grievousness  of 
spirit  she  now  endured.  Moreover,  the 
words  of  the  hind,  my  Lord's  gardener, 
were  sunk  very  deep  into  her  mind  ;  and  of 
the  imaj^ination  bred  of  solitude,  she  was 
at  a  time  half  tempted  to  believe  him  a 
prophet  —  not  barren  of  some  share  of 
inspiration  —  of  that  religion  and  that 
confraternity  which  for  his  Majesty's  sake 
she  despised.  His  Majesty's  picture 
which  she  wore  on  her  bosom,  mighty 
elegantly  fashioned  about  with  pearls, 
became  in  those  davs  verv  much  of  a  dead 
thing  likewise  ;  it  seemed  all  peruke  and 
point  lace,  and  she  discovered  how  much 
the  artist  had  lapsed  in  setting  the  eves 
so  near  together  in  the  painting :  such- 
disposition  of  the  eyes  belongeth  to  a 
sinister  and  narrow  nature,  such  as  his 
Majesty  had  not.  At  length,  being  wholly 
ill-at-ease,  and  afraid  of  her  own  paleness 
of  spirit,  Clementina  wrote  to  London — 

**  My  Lord,  I  pray  you  remove  me 
speedily  from  this  environ,  else  shall  I 
lose  my  wits.  I  be  come  to  fancy  strange 
noises  in  this  house,  for  which  I  cannot 
sleep  at  nights.'* 

But  before  the  answer  to  this  might 
reach  Bovey,  Clementina — to  escape  the 
shadows  of  the  house  and  the  stillness, 
wh\cV\  Vvex  \>\\;iL\\\aLV5  \i^%^^  ^^^xcvs^vvxwt'?*  \r» 
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ibelieve  the  stillness  of  hushed  life  and 
muffled  breathing,  not  the  stillness  of  empti- 
ness— wrapped  herself  one  evening  in  a 
great  cloak,  and,  going  through  the  farm, 
followed  the  road  which  goeth  up  very 
quickly  to  the  moor.  To  do  this  she  had 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  her  maid  Jocelyn, 
for  rainy  dank  still  hung  clammy  to  the 
trees,  while  sea -mist  rolled  restlessly 
about  the  upper  lands.  Clem  spent  an 
hour  gazing  out  at  the  blurred  motion  of 
the  sea  before  she  turned  homewards, 
taking  the  steep  road  by  the  quarries. 
Herself  was  become  an  unreality  to  her- 
self, no  more  to  be  understood  than  the 
strange  existence  and  environ  through 
which,  rudderless,  she  now  drifted ;  she 
felt  herself  callous,  yet  very  sensitive 
of  spirit  too ;  perturbed,  yet  strangely 
content. 

The  cavernous  dark  of  the  quarry 
entrance  invited  her  in  her  strange 
temper;  nor  did  the  growing  dusk,  nor 
the  now  settled  sea-mist,  deter  her  in  a 
curiosity  which  was  yet  no  more  than  an 
outside  accident  of  action.  Yet  'twas  a 
rash  act  to  attempt  penetrating  a  place 
spread  out  in  bewildering  arteries  thread- 
ing the  bowels  of  the  moor.  And,  indeed, 
two  yards  from  the  entrance  she  stopped, 
a  sudden  paralysis  of  fear  leaping  upon 
her,  so  that  every  nerve  in  her  body  was 
knotted,  and  her  tongue  stricken  with 
dumbness.  She  could  neither  move  nor 
cry  out.  Facing  her  in  the  dank  and 
earthy  obscurity,  so  close  that  she  verily 
seemed  to  feel  upon  her  mouth  the  swish 
of  his  startled  breath,  stood  the  lean 
buff-clad  figure  of  a  man.  So  much  saw 
Clementina  in  her  terror,  so  much  could 
swear  to,  nor  ever  in  after  life  forgot  the 
certainty  of  that  buff  impression  ;  yet  surely 
'twas  no  man,  for  in  this  second  of  his 
appearing  he  was  even  disappeared,  and 
too  quietly  in  that  vault-like  silence  than 
might  any  mortal  man,  picking  over  broken 
chalk  and  stones  in  horseman's  boots  such 
as  must  have  finished  his  riding  attire. 

Providence  is  so  kind  in  emergency 
that  my  Lady,  turning  half  swooning  to 
the  cavern's  mouth,  encountered  a  creature 
as  human  as  herself;  and  stretched  out 
her    hands    to    the    Bovey   gardener  for 


succour,  and  cried  out  incoherently,  nor 
so  much  as  thought  of  the  incongruity 
of  his  being  there,  nor  of  the  strangeness 
thereof.  Neither  did  he  offer  any  counter 
astonishment  to  my  Lady;  but  took  her 
gently  by  the  arm,  and  led  her  out  of  that 
uncouth  obscurity.  And  the  fresh  air 
reviving  her,  Clementina  began  to  walk 
very  swiftly  towards  Bovey,  looking 
straight  ahead  ;  nor  did  she  speak  to  him, 
or  he  to  her ;  only  once,  walking  side  by 
side  over  that  rough  road,  their  hands 
touched. 

The  morrow  brought  a  letter  from  my 
Lord.  It  was  terse,  he  being,  unless  at 
some  great  pains,  no  scribe. 

**  'Tis  too  solitary  for  thee,  Clem,  at 
Bovey,  I  see,  so  prepare  you  to  leave  in 
twelve  hours  from  getting  this  ;  and,  once 
on  the  journey,  push  on  as  quick  as  may 
be  through  the  ruts  and  mire  of  those  evil 
Devon  roads  of  ours." 

But  Clem,  it  seemed,  had  gotten  a  kind 
of  chill  and  nervous  distemper — either 
from  that  escapade  of  hers  or  from  so 
much  solitariness  and  continued  damp  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  was  able  to  do  no 
more  than  rise  at  midday  and  crawl 
through  some  weary  hours,  and  back  to 
bed  again  ;  and  the  news  of  this  was  posted 
to  my  Lord. 

A  fevered  imagination  and  sickish  feel- 
ing made  Clem's  face  to  grow  white  and 
sharp,  so  much  so  that  the  gardener — who 
if  he  were  unobtrusive  was  by  no  means 
unobservant,  and  was,  moreover,  a  man  of 
more  experience  than  may  be  gained  out 
of  horticulture — asked  audience  one  dav  of 
my  Lady ;  and  come  into  the  red  parlour, 
stood  there  with  his  indomitable  grace,  in 
no  wise  disconcerted,  and  declaring  him- 
self somewhat  of  a  leech,  craved  permis- 
sion of  my  Lady  Clementina  to  prescribe 
for  her. 

Lassitude  had  my  little  Lady  fast  bound, 
but  she  managed  something  of  a  smile, 
looking  up  from  her  great  chair,  and 
said — 

"Yes,  if  you  won'i  make  me  turn 
Protestant." 

*'  'Tis  the  body,  not  the  soul,  hath  need 
of  medicine  just  now,"  says   he,   feeling 
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her  pulse,  "  and  I  cannot  make  you  what 
you  already  are." 

She  gave  no  more  answer  to  this  than  a 
look.  He  counted  the  pulse -beats,  holding 
her  little  hand  very  comfortably  in  his 
brown  one — a  smallish  man's   hand  with 


with  a  great  window  looking  over  the 
pleasaunce :  the  long  spur  of  the  ball- 
room was  like  a  garland  hung  out  for 
Clementina's  delighting,  with  its  wreaths, 
of  honeysuckle  and  roses.  Only,  she  was 
fuller  of  her  own    sick   mind's   distortion 


lean,  long  fingers,  but  on^ 
to  give  assurance  of  some  tni 
loves. 

The  gardener  had  not  bee: 
in  his  new  position  of  leech 
ordered  my  Lady  to  change  ht 
so  they  put  her  from  over  thi 


than    of    the     daily    sweetness    of    these 

ings  a  woman      garlanded    flowers  ;  a  strange   thing   was 

grown  up  in  her  thoughts,  a  certainty  out 

very  long      of  the  medley  of  imaginings  incepted  by 

before    he      the  strange  and  solitary  house.     It  was  no 

:  chamber;      less  a   knowledge   than  that  thoae  hours 

ball-room      were     empty     which     brought     not    the 

into    an     oak-panelled    vasty    apartment     gardener ;    while   her    own   complacency. 
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politics — nay,  even  consideration  of  the 
world — were  weightless  with  her  in  face 
of  his ;  which  felt,  divined  more  than — of 
late — tangibly  received  from  his  lips,  were 
in  her  present  mind  as  difficultly  ousted 
as  any  other  stage  of  Nature's  develop- 
ment. Yet  Clem  was  no  fool,  and  knew 
this  bubble  must  speedily  burst.  Her 
uncertainty  was  grievous.  One  moment 
she  had  no  mind  to  be  well,  the  next  she 
vowed  on  the  morrow  to  be  preparing  at 
sunrise  for  that  journey  Londonwards  that 
must  one  day  be  undertaken. 

^Fy  Lady  was  dozing  on  the  parlour 
window-seat. 

Her  face  gleamed  like  a  white  pearl  out 
of  the  room's  dimness,  a  fluff  of  hair  was 
blown  downwards  from  her  modish  coiffure; 
she  looked  like  a  young,  slim  child. 

She  awoke  suddenlv  to  find  those  eves 
of  wliich  she  had  verv  consistentlv  dreamed 
fixed  upon  her  own  from  without  the  case- 
ment. The  gardener  stood  there,  a  kind 
of  silence  in  his  face,  vet  his  eves  had  it 
not. 

Clem  pulled  herself  up  by  the  ledge  of 
the  window ;  she  was  rosy  with  a  great 
blush  —  but  the  gardener  observed  the 
whiteness  and  intersecting  lines  of  blue 
in  her  hand  that  told  their  proper  tale  of 
debilitv. 

m 

*T  am  much  better,"  says  Clem  quickly. 
**  To-morrow  I  mean  to  ride  before  break- 
fast over  the  moor  Honiton  ways." 

'Twas  then  he  showed  the  first  familiaritv 
of  their  intercourse,  and  raised  that  little 
hand  on  the  sill  in  his  own,  and  holding  it, 
said  sternly — 

*'  I  beg  you  will  do  no  such  thing.  'Tis 
a  follv,  an  indiscretion  which  would  lessen 
your  chance  of  seeing  London  these  two 
months,  and  give  the  laugh  to  my  doctor- 
ing besides." 

Unconsciously  it  seemed  his  fingers 
curled  about  those  other  fingers,  and  the 
touch  was  a  caress,  and  as  such  conveyed 
itself  with  an  entrancing  sweetness  to 
Clementina.  Their  eves  met,  and  each 
in  the  eyes  of  the  other  found  Paradise. 

**  I  am  going  away,"  Clem  whis{)ered  at 
length;  **my  father  has  grown  tired  of 
waiting. " 


**  No  !  "  answers  he,  dropping  her  hand, 
"  that  cannot  be ;  you  will  stay  here, 
Madame — now  'tis  gone  so  far  you  will 
stay  here ;  you  are  safe.  I  can  trust 
you  I "  he  added  under  his  breath. 

**  I  can  travel  to-morrow,  or,  at  most, 
the  day  after,  certainly  the  day  after  that. 
And  —  what  do  you  mean  by  trusting 
me  }  " 

**  ]\Iy  Lady,  I  trust  in  the  inviolate  grace 
of  woman." 

"Of  all  women  .^" 

**  Of  some  women." 

*'  Of  some,  or  one  or  two  in  particular  ? 
Had  you  perhaps  one  or  two  whom  y<»u 
may  know  the  more  intimately  in  yuur 
mind's  eve  }  " 

'*  I  had  but  one  in  my  mind's  eye,  nor 
ever  can  have  more,"  he  answered  h_T  at 
•once,  and  very  seriously.  Then  as  !.j 
that  recalls  himself,  he  added — 

*'  To-morrow,  Madame,  business  takes 
me  away.  'Tis  a  matter  of  my  master's. 
Promise  me  I  shall  fmd  you  here  on  my 
return  ;  obey  me,  Madame,  in  this  as  your 
strict  leech,  and  give  me  your  promise." 

She  promised  him. 

The  sting  of  near  absence  brought 
truth  home ;  she  would  have  promised 
him  anything. 

When  he  was  gone,  her  ease  of  mind 
was  hence  also,  and  present  matters  began 
to  shape  out  of  a  chaos  of  irresponsible 
sweetness  into  due  proportions  of  difficulty. 
His  Majesty's  miniature  no  longer  rose 
and  fell  on  Clementina's  bosom  ;  the  air 
of  the  parlour  was  frequently  heavy  witii 
the  scent  of  those  same  flowers  she  oikc 
had  eschewed  ;  love  reigned  in  her  heart, 
and,  grappling  with  the  habit  of  a  lifetime 
and  another  kind  of  affection,  drove  itself 
but  the  deeper.  It  was  curious  that 
Clementina  had  left  a  dozen  swains 
behind  her  in  the  town,  and  not  one 
powerful  enough  to  make  her  sigh  for 
a  love-letter  ;  yet  —  such  strange  com- 
plexities be  women's  hearts — here  was  a 
serious,  silent  fellow,  a  score  of  years 
older  than  herself,  who,  without  one 
actual  word  of  love,  with  nothing  more 
on  another  hand  than  a  certain  hardihood 
ol  s\V\ux,  cowxa^ibaLlauced  by  a  ridiculous 
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ineonjTriiity  of 
'estate,  had  rung  a 
dealh-knell  to 
Clem's  indiffer- 
ence. 

With  him  in  her 
Heart,  and  the 
frequent  echo  of 
his  conversation 
in  her  ears,  my 
Lady  had  not  that 
observance  of  the 
■quietude  around 
her  which  would 
ordinarily  have 
been  the  case. 
'Tis  true,  an  old 
habit  prevailed  o' 
nights,  and,  once 
betwiKt  the  sheets, 
she  covered  her 
little  ears  well 
away  from  some 
sounds  there  were 
to  trouble  the 
quietude  of  that 
ancient  bed- 
chamber. Yet,  he 
having  said  they 
were     but     noises 

structure  which 
had  not  seen  its 
foundation  either 
in  that  century 
or  the  previous 
one,  she,  like  a 
child  for  implicit 
trust,  accepted  his 
worcis  even  while, 
at  intervals,  the 
vagaries  of  these 
ancient  timbers, 
these    drying 

e\;>licable.  Never- 
theless, because 
love  is  confidence, 
actual  fear  was 
quenched  in   Clem,  though 

denied    that    its    absence    begat    another      Tudor  rose  third 
quality  i.T  my  Lady's  breast.     She  grew      panel,  she   only  i 
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curieus,  so  curious 
that  one  night, 
lying  broad  awake 
and  alert,  when 
that  now  familiar 
brushing  came  on 
the  wrong  side  of 

and  in  quick  duet 
the  tweak  of  a 
troubled     board. 

whose  e)es  leapt 
to  the  region  of 
the  sound,  or  were 
there  by  habit, 
locating  it  pre- 
cisely —  waited  a 
K])ace,  and  then 
left  her  bed.  Her 
little  chin  declared 

die  "  ;  her  lips 
were  firm,  and  she 
tircw  on  a  long 
white  wrappcrwith 
an  unhesitancy  of 
mien  proclaiming 
that  the  Rubicon  of 
i  nd  eci  sion  was  past. 


e  t  h  i 
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She  lifted  Ike  little  hoar. 
not  to  be  When    a   finger 


of  chance,  was 
grown  since  the 
gardener's  absence 
into  a  nightlj 
occurrence.  Clem 
was  convinced  that 
it  was  owing  to  his 
absence  that  there 
was  some  matter 
afoot  that  he  was 
not  cognisant  of, 
and  she  had  a 
loyalty  to  him  more 
than  a  little 
inclined  to  divine, 
for  him,  some 
injury  therein. 
slid  back  easily  the 
from  the  edge  of  the 
wondered  why  she    had 
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a»oc  pushed  it  before ;  and  was  aware,  as 
the  entire  panel  began  to  slide,  that  she 
had  all  along  been  cognisant  of  its 
mechanism  behind  a  dull  withholding 
of  thought. 

The    panel     dovetailed    into    its    own 
hiding  -  place,     to     disclose     a     square, 
smallish  room  to  which  there  were  both 
ingress  and  egress  apart  from  my  Lady's 
wainscot.     It   was   no  more  than  a  cup- 
board at  best,  and  the  door  that  was  ajar 
in  it — t'  other  was  pulled-to  and  fastened, 
and   a   key   stood    in   the   lock — was   the 
beginning   of    a   long,    low,  uneven  pas- 
sage, where  a  short  man  must  needs  bend 
him.     My   Lady,   very  valiant,  began   to 
grope  along  this   ill-devised   place  ;    and 
followed  it  even  to  its  turning  to  the  left, 
where    it    began    gradually    to    descend. 
Now,  at  this  almost  imperceptible  altera- 
tion  Clem's  courage  suddenly  oozed.     It 
was,  no  doubt,  the  very  slightness  of  the 
change  that  lent  a  sense  of  sly,  insidious 
danger ;    besides,    the   place    grew   more 
confined — indeed,    a    breathless    environ. 
My  Lady  was  clean  worsted  of  her  bravery, 
and   had  displayed  so  much  of  the  white 
feather  as  to  be  already  turned  back — that 
former  episode  of  the  quarry  was  in  her 
mind,    though  it  was  no  doubt  only  the 
breathlessness  which    in  realitv  dismaved 
her,  for  she  vvas,  for  a  woman,  of  sterling 
spirit — when   her  eyes  chanced  to  find  on 
the   ground   at   her   feet   a  little  knot  of 
orange  ribbon.     This,  being  precisely  the 
hue  of  the  lilies  now  bending  to  the  moon 
in  the  pleasaunce  below,  did  stimulate  her 
to  some  new  thought ;  and,  stooping,  she 
lifted  the  little   bow  and    found   it  to   be 
of  that  soft    sarcenet  which  our  gallants 
fashion  their  rosettes  of,  and  those  knots 
tliey  do  have  betwixt  the  feathers  of  their 
hats. 

It  was  of  so  familiar  and  friendly  a 
texture  that  from  association's  magic  my 
Lady's  tremours  forsook  her  with  a  kind 
of  enlightenment  that  was  yet  no  enhght- 
cnment.  She  pondered,  holding  her 
candle  to  the  bit  of  silk. 

A  thin-lipped  man  with  a  prominent 
forehead  sat  at  the  end  of  a  table  impro- 
vised with  trestles  and  planks ;  and  half- 


a-dozen  or  so  gentlemen  lounged  around 
it  with  an  air  of  sitting  at  ease  after  the 
achievement  of  business.  There  were 
thin  red  and  yellow  flickerings  from 
candles  stuck  into  bottles,  and  burnt  low,, 
and  a  brazier  that  helped  to  warm  an 
apartment  as  cold  and  vaulty  as  the  grave,, 
full  of  shadows  that  rejected  the  light. 

**  Then  your  Highness  allows  that  the 
will  of  the  most  despotic  monarch  yields- 
on  rare  occasions  ?  "  laughed  Mr.  Asquith. 

The  man  with  the  thin  lips  shrugged  his- 
shoulders. 

"  Frequently,  Sir,  if  he  be  an  English 
monarch  ;  and  in  that  case  to  a  still  more 
despotic  will — that  of  your  Parliaments 
Know  you,"  he  continued,  with  half  a 
gleam  of  amusement  lighting  his  grave 
face,   "  what  the  French   King  saith  .'*     I 

heard    it    of    C ,   that   was   once   his 

Ambassador  at  St.  James's  :  *  Hein !  'tis 
a  strange  thing,'  observed  my  cousin 
Louis,  *  this  English  Parliament.  'Tis  an 
assemblage  of  three  peoples'  delegates — 
each  naturally  at  deadly  feud  with  the 
other ;  yet  all  three  are  bound  closely 
together  in  one  unbendable  resolve  of 
leaving  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
powerin  the  hands  of  the  King.'  Poor  King! 
He  is  no  more  than  the  Polichinelle  ^f  their 
show,"  the  Prince  concluded  whimsically. 
A  laugh  ran  in  and  out  of  the  shadows  at 
"his  Highness's  humour  ;  but  my  Lord,  who 
never  saw  a  joke,  said,  leaning  his  own 
hands  on  the  table — 

**  A  common  danger  links  enemies,  and 
will  make  brothers-in-arms  of  antipathies, 
and  hostile  races  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
this  patchwork  of  inclinations  menaces 
their  future,  because,  while  each  gains  so 
intimate  a  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the 
other,  their  natural  enmity  is  becoming  the 
better  armed,  till  presently  'tis  for  all  the 
world  like  treading  on  a  mine." 

"  My  Lord,  no  man  has  weighed  that 
more  than  I,"  said  the  Prince  shortlv  :  he 
had  read  my  Lord's  meaning,  and  my  Lord 
was  fond  of  having  his  conversation 
doubled  -  barrelled  at  that  time,  being 
under  some  delusion  that  his  patriotism 
demanded  it.  **  And  no  one  knows  better 
than  I  that  vou  can  no  more  move  the 
temper  of  a  people  than  of  an  individual : 
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this  can  be  no  question  of  a  fusion  of 
race." 

A  thin  stream  of  light  ran  suddenly 
down  the  narrow  aisle  of  the  chamber, 
and  the  doorway  being  filled  by  a  white 
and  luminous  form,  each  man  looketi 
with  dread  and  apprehension  at  his 
neighbour. 

My  Laiiy.  carrying  her  candle,  came  on 
into  the  apartment ;  and  withal  she  trembled 
mightily   and    was  at    her  wit's  end  with 


there  no  other  way  out  of  this  chamber 
except  that  1  have  come  ? " 

None  leapt  forward  to  enlighten  her; 
instead,  all  continued  staring  at  her  in 
silence,  as  if  she  had  been  an  apparition. 
And  saving  that  the  eyes  of  the  gardener 
kindled,  and  with  their  leap  of  flame  held 
Clem's,  there  was  no  motion,,,  even  on  his 
part,  of  lightening  her  strange  accident. 

My  Lord  spake  first,  with  the  steely  ring' 


of  his  habitual  s 


n  the  n 


.rds- 


Jfy  Lady 


amazement,  courtcsicd— out  of  the  grace 
of  habit— to  the  a,ssemblcd  scntlcmen. 

The  silence  that  succeeded  was  heavier 
than  the  shadows.  Consternation  gripped 
tny  Lady,  whose  eyes,  travelling  in  dismay 
among  the  companj',  encountered  those  of 
the  man  who  seemed  ever  ready  in  the 
emergencies  of  that  strange,  most  secretive 
place.  Her  heart  leapt  after  its  first  tight 
breathlessness,  but  with  pretty  dignity 
covering  confusion,  she,  stepping  up  to 
him,  saith — 

"  Sir,  I  do  fear  that  I  am  intruding.      Is 


'■  Has  your  Highness  ever  chanced  to 
hear  of  John  Knox's  '  Monstrous  Kegimcn 
of  Women  ' .''  Begad,  go  where  you  will, 
there 's  always  a  woman  to  ha\'e  her 
finger  in  the  pie:  trust  a  woman  to  sniff  a 

Clementina  flashed  a  look  of  recog- 
nition and  scorn  at  my  Lord — a  withering 
look,  her  thin  little  nostrils  quivered— 
but  my  Lord,  with  his  smile  that  was  no 
smile,  continued — 

"  It  seems  that  my  daughter,  whom  1 
fancied    in    solitude,    hath    acquaintance 
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gardener 


here;    my    Lady   and 

it  appears,  previously  met !  " 

Clem,  very  red,  with  her  head  held  high, 
took  the  gardener  by  the  hand.  Says  she 
very  spiritedly,  owing  my  Lord  something 
for  his  last  gibe,  and  brought  fully  to  self- 
possession  by  some  womanly  instinct  of 
protection — 

"  Your  gardener  perhaps,  my  Lord — 
and  he  hath  an  inordinate  love  of  orange 
tigers — but  my  good  physician.  He  has 
cured  me  from  a  distemper  when  you  had 
forgot  nie  in  my  '  solitude  ' :  and  from  no 
necessity  this,  but  out  of  his  heart's  good- 
will." 

"  Men  were  ever  disinterested  in  all 
that  they  do."  returned  my  Lord;  "'tis 
the  pure  spring  of  al!  their  acliiins.  WV- 
are  all  disinterested,  your  Highness,  else 
should  we  not  be  met  here  to-night. 
But  since  there  happens  to  be  boih  a 
woman  ami  a  secret  at  B<ney,  why  put 
them  both  in  a  situation  so  adjacent  ? 
Her  Ladyship  must  have  heard  the  rustle 
of  our  great  skirted  coats  at  midnight 
every  night  for  a  week  through  the 
chamber  wainscot.  My  Lady  has  well 
employed  her  time  here  in  growing  inli- 
male  with  conspiracies,  my  gardener,  an<t 
doubtless  in  studying  horticulture." 

William  came  up  to  Clementina. 

"  My  I.a<!y,"  says  he,  bowing  low  and 
interrupting  the  gardener's  "  south  aspect," 
"  ague."  and "'  cheerfulness,"  "'  if  this  study 
pleases  you,  and  you  will  one  clay  come 
to  Holland,  I  will  show  you  tulips  such  as 
!  'I!  swear  ne\cr  were  in  this  country." 
Then,  turning   to  the  gardener,    said  he. 


"Dr.  Cuthbertson,  present  me  formally 
to  your  patient,  if  you  please." 

Thus  was  Clementina  made  first  acquaint 
with  his  Highness  of  Orange,  and  was 
the  first  lady  in  Great  Britain  to  have  that 
honour. 

"Gardener,  physician,  and  White  Wand," 
my  Lord  put  in  on  his  breath  to  Mr, 
Asquith,  "and  a  most  excellent  evangelist. 
There  could  have  been  no  better  means 
for  the  lady's  conversion.  Vou  can't 
hoodwink  a  woman,  though,  quite,  -Mr. 
,\squith ;  and  begad,  she  hath  some  spirit, 
too.     Saw  you  how  she  stood  up  to  the 

»The  Prince  was  speaking  to  my  Lady. 
His  manner  bespoke  great  deference. 

"  Perhaps,  ^ladanie,  you  resent  my 
presence  here  f  "  said  he. 

Clem  made  her  prettiest  curtsey, 
"  I  regard  your  Highness  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  true  religion,"  was  hor  reply, 
"and  I  am  the  gratefuUest  of  your  future 

EPILOGUE. 
'Tis  not  commonly  known  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  previous  to  his  invasion 
of  this  country,  was  himself  come  into 
England  secretly  on  a  visit  of  some  length 
to  Sup<;rvise  personally  those  arrangements 
for  his  coming  which  took  place  in 
(Jctober  1688,  and  to  ascertain  himself 
the  temper  of  the  people  who  were  in- 
viting htm.  During  this  time  he  lay  hid 
at  my  Lord's  manor  house  of  Bovey,  and 
was  used  to  receive  there — and  likewise  in 
the  ancient  Roman  Quarries  hard  by — 
the  delegates  of  the  county  of  Devon. 
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THE  name  of  Charles  Dickens,  asso- 
ciated as  it  is  "with  the  characters 
of  Sam  Weller,  Mrs.  Gamp,  Bill  Sikes, 
Micawber,  and  Pickwick,  will  live  for 
many  generations.  Dickens  created  not 
only  these  characters,  but  he  immortalised 
many  spots  in  London  and  elsewhere 
which  are  visited  by  some  thousands  of 
his  devotees  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

But  whereas  his  characters,  will  be 
handed  down  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation as  the  most  realistic  pen-portraits 
ever  written,  yet  his  landmarks  are  not 
destined  to  enjoy  the  same  distinction. 

Dickens's  London  has  suffered  greatly 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  but  a  small 
number  of  the  places  he  has  described  so 
vividly  are  now  left  standing.  The  hand 
of  the  "improver"  has  been  very  heavy 
of  late  on  the  old  spots  of  London.  To 
make  London  a  city  of  wider  streets  and 
a  healthier  dwelling-place  for  its  toiling 
millions,  old  buildings  and  narrow  streets 
are  being  ruthlessly  swept  away. 

The  new  thoroughfare  from  Holborn  to 
the  Strand  is  necessitating  the  removal  of 
many  historic  spots,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  London  will  be  the  poorer  by  at  least 
two  places  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
Dickens. 

It  is  our  intention,  therefore,  to  conduct 
our  readers  on  a  short  tour  to  the  principal 
places  made  famous  by  the  novelist's  facile 
pen.  Let  us  call  photography  to  our  aid 
in  order  to  make  a  more  permanent  record 
of  the  places  we  visit  ere  they  are  **  picked 
down  "  and  shovelled  up  by  the  hands  of 
the  "  improver." 

Excluding  the  City,  London  south  of 
the  Thames  contains  more  places  men- 
tioned   by   Dickens   than   the   north    of 
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the  Metropolis.  The  high  road  through 
London  to  Dover,  part  of  which  is  the 
famous  Old  Kent  Road,  was  his  especial 
favourite,  perhaps  because  it  was  the  first 
stage  of  the  journey  to  Gad's  Hill  and  to 
Rochester,  perhaps  because  some  of  his 
earliest  recollections  were  centred  in  its 
vicinity.  The  Borough,  in  particular,  will 
long  live,  coupled  with  the  names  of 
Little  Dorrit,  Pickwick,  and  Sam  Weller ; 
but,  unfortunately,  many  places  of  interest 
once  there  are  now  no  longer  easily 
recognised. 

The  White  Hart  Inn,  where  Mr.  Pick- 
wick met  the  inimitable  Sam  Weller  brush- 
ing boots,  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  There  is  a  new 
White  Hart  on  the  spot  now,  but  all  the 
old  associations  connected  with  the  hostelry 
vanished  when  the  old  galleried  courtyard 
disappeared. 

Although  never  mentioned  by  Dickens, 
the  George  Hotel,  a  few  yards  further 
on,  is  worth  a  visit.  It  is  the  last  old 
inn  in  the  Borough,  perhaps  in  London. 
Down  a  side  turning,  now  used  as  a  goods 
depot  for  a  railway  company,  one  finds  on 
the  right  a  portion  of  an  old  galleried 
courtyard,  and,  supposing  the  (}eorge  to 
be  the  White  Hart,  one  can  see  in 
all  reality  the  scene  of  Sam  Weller's 
advent. 

As  we  near  the  church  at  the  end  of 
the  Borough,  we  reach  the  site  of  the 
Marshalsea  Prison,  immortalised  in  "  Little 
Dorrit  "— 

"Thirty  years  ago,"  said  Dickens, 
"there  stood,  a  few  doors  short  of  the 
Church  of  St.  George,  in  the  borough 
of  Southwark,  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  way  going  southward,  the  Marshalsea 
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Prison  ;  but  it  is  gone  now,  and  the  world 
is  none  the  worse  without  it." 

Dickens  says  **  it  is  gone  now,"  but  this 
was  not  exactly  the  case.  It  is  true  that 
at  the  time  of  writing  the  Marshalsea  was 
no  longer  a  prison,  but  a  part  of  the 
building  was  still  standing.  See  what  he 
says  about  it  in  his  preface  to  the  novel — 

Some  of  my  readers  may  have  an  interest  in 
being  informed  whether  or  no  any  portions  of  the 
Marshalsea  Prison  are  yet  standing.  I  myself  did 
not  know  until  I  was  approaching  the  end  ©f  this 
story,  when  I  went  to  look.  I  found  the  outer 
front  courtyard  metamorphosed  into  a  butter-shop  \ 
and  I  then  almost  gave  up  every  brick  of  the  jail 
for  lost.  Wandering,  however,  down  a  certain 
adjacent  "  Angel  Court,  leading  to  Bermondsey," 
I  came  to  •'  Marshalsea  Place,"  the  houses  of  which 
I  recognised,  not  only  as  the  great  block  of  the 
former  prison,  but  as  preserving  the  rooms  that 
arose  in  my  mind's  eye  when  I  became  Little 
Dorrit's  biographer. 

But  Dickens  saw  the  remains  of  the 
Marshalsea  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  and 
now  all  that  is  left  is  the  lower  portion 
of  the  wall  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photo.  This  wall  formed  the  boundary 
of  the  prison,  and  divided  it  from  the 
churchyard.  It  can  be  seen  by  entering 
the  churchyard  and  bearing  to  the  left. 
The  buildings  behind  the  wall  are  factories, 
and  modern. 

St.  George's  Churcli  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered  as  the  resting-place  of  Little  Dorrit 
on  the  night  of  "  Little  Dorrit's  Party." 
She  was  married  there,  too,  to  Arthur 
Clennam  ;  and  the  clerk  then  informed 
those  present — 

"  You  see,  this  young  lady  is  one  of  our  curiosities* 
and  has  come  now  to  the  third  volume  of  our 
Registers.  Her  birth  Is  in  what  I  call  the  first 
volume  :  she  lav  asleep  on  this  verv  floor,  with  her 
pretty  head  on  what  I  call  the  second  volume,  and 
now  she  's  a- writing  her  little  name  as  a  bride  in 
what  I  call  the  third  volume." 

Let  us  name  one  more  link  between 
Little  Dorrit  and  Southwark — South wark 
Bridge,  the  favourite  walk  of  Little  Dorrit 
and  the  scene  of  the  tender  interview 
between  her  and  the  lovesick  John  Chivcry. 
The  Iron  Bridge  is  mentioned  in  other  of 
Dickens's  novels,  notably  in  "  Our  Mutual 
Friend." 

"  There  is  a  repose  about  Lant  Street 
in  the  Borough."     Who   does  not  know 


this  as  the  commencement  to  that  most 
interesting,  and  most  often  publicly  read 
chapter  in  the  **  Pickwick  Papers  " — **  Bob 
Sawyer's  Party "  }  Lant  Street  is  still  as 
Dickens  knew  it.  **  A  house  in  Lant  Street 
would  not  come  within  the  denomination 
of  a  first-class  residence,  but  it  is  a  most 
desii3jible  spot  nevertheless."  "It  is  a  by,- 
street  too,  and  its  dullness  is  soothing.*' 
Dickens  knew  a  great  deal  of  Lant  Street, 
for  he  lived  in  it  as  a  boy  whilst  his  father 
was  in  the  Marshalsea. 

Except  that  it  has  declined  a  little  in 
respectability,  nevertheless  even  to-day 
'*  there  is  a  repose  about  Lant  Street  in 
the  Borough  which  sheds  a  gentle  melan- 
choly upon  the  soul."  We  will  now  retrace 
our  steps  to  London  Bridge.  Crossing  it 
by  the  left-hand  side,  wc  see  the  steps — 

which,  on  the  Surrey  bank  and  on  the  same  side 
of  the  bridge  as  St.  Saviour's  Church,  form  a  landing- 
stairs  from  the  ri\er.  .  .  .  These  stairs  are  a  part 
of  the  bridge :  they  consist  of  three  flights.  Just 
below  the  end  of  the  second,  going  down,  the  stone 
wall  on  the  left  tenninates  in  an  ornamental  pilaster 
facing  towards  the  Thames.  At  this  point  the  lower 
steps  widen  :  so  that  a  person  turning  that  angle  of 
the  wall  is  necessarily  unseen  by  any  others  on  the 
stairs  who  chance  to  be  above  him,  if  only  a  step. 

It  was  here  that  Nancy  had  that 
memorable  meeting  with  Rose  Maylie 
and  Mr.  Brownlow  (**  Oliver  Twist  ") : 
the  eavesdropper,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  Noah  Claypole.  Cruik- 
shank  drew  an  admirable  picture  of  these 
steps. 

Jacob's  Island,  beyond  Dockhead,  the 
tragic  scene  of  Bill  Sikes's  death,  has 
been  much  changed  since  then,  and  would 
be  unrecognisable  to  the  Dickens  devotee 
who  should  visit  it. 

In  Lombard  Street  we  still  have  the 
George  and  Vulture,  now  quite  hidden 
by  the  tall  offices  that  surround  it ;  but 
the  narrow  courts  hard  by  enable  the 
visitor  to  see  that  the  old  coaching  inn 
beloved  of  Mr.  Weller  senior,  and  so  Often 
mentioned  in  the  **  Pickwick  Papers,"  is 
just  as  Dickens  pictured  it.  The  George 
and  Vulture  is  so  hemmed  in  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  take  a  photograph  of  even 
a  part  of  it,  but  the  one  here  reproduced 
is  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  under 
the  circumstances. 
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From  the  George  and  Vulture  it  is  not 
far  to  Cornhill;  but  one  will  search  in 
vain  for  the  ofiice  of  Dodson  and  Fogg, 
Freeman's  Court,  Cornhill,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  is  no  Freeman's  Court, 
Cornhill.  Freeman's  Court  is  in  Cheap- 
side.  The  nearest  approach  to  Freeman's 
Court  iti  Cwnhill  is  Newman's  Court,  and 
this  was  undoubtedly  what  Dickens  de- 
scribed as  Freeman's  Court,  alteritig  the 
name  a  little,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself. 

In  Holborn  we  arrive  in  the  very  midst 


Dickens  in  "  Pickwick "  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  about  it.  One  seems  in  another 
world  entirely  on  leaving  the  noisj'  streets 
for  the  quiet  corners  of  the  various  Inns 
on  either  .side  of  Holborn,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  equal  anywhere  these  picturesque 
bits  of  Old  London.  Dickens  forestalls  us 
in  reference  to  the  above  remarks  as  to  the 
great  change  noticed  on  leaving  the  noisy 
streets  for  the  solitude  of  the  Inns,  for  in 
"  Edw  in  Drood  "  we  read — 

BL'hlnd    tlie    most    ancient    part    of   Hullwm, 
Lomliiii.     wlicrf    certain     yabled     houses     some 


ns    Dickcnsland.      Holborn    to 

Lud  Holborn  to  the  left  regularly 
teems  with  Dickens  recollections.  First 
let  us  take  the  Inns — not  the  hostelries, 
but  the  Inns  of  Court. 

"Curious  little  nooks  in  a  great  place 
like  London,   these  old   Inns  are,"  says     Passing  through  the  outer  quadrangle,  we 


cenluries  of  affi  stil!  stand  looking  on  the  public 

wny  ,  .  .  ia  a    liltle    nook    composed    of  lwt> 

irreK"lar  quadranglei  called  Staple  Inn,     It  is 

one  nf  Ihose  nooks,  ihe  turning  inlo  which  out 

of  the  clashioE  street  imparts   to  the  relieved 

pedestrian  the  sensation  of  having  put  coltiia- 

ivool  into  his  ears,  and  velvet  soles  on  his  hoots. 

It  is  one  of  those  nooks  where  a  (ew  smoky 

smoky  trees  as  though  they 

called  lo  one  another,  "  Let  us  play  al 

and  where  n  few  feet   of   garden   mould   and 

a  few  j-.irds   of  gravel  enahle  iheni  to  do  that 

rcfrcshinK  violence  lo  their  tiny  understandings. 

Staple  Inn  is  in  a  very  fine  state  of  pre- 

In  the  outer  quadrangle   the 

birds  still  play  at  country  around  the  tree 

which  has  a  seat  encircling  it,  and  on  a 

summer's  day    no     pleasanter   or  quieter 

spot  than  this  can  be  found  so  near  to  the 

hustle  and  bustle  of  a  noisy  thoroughfar 
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immediately  notice  on  the  left  "  a  corner 
house  .  .  .  presenting  in  black  and  white 
over  its  ugly  portal  the  mysterious  inscrip- 
tion— 

P 
J    T 

This  was  the  house  of  Mr.  Grewgious,  the 
lawyer — the  last  London  house  immortalised 
by  Charles  Dickens. 

FurnivalFs  Inn,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Holborn,  is  no  more.  It  was  at  his 
chambers  in  Furnivairs  Inn  that  Dickens 
wrote  "  Pickwick  Papers."  Another  Inn 
is  Barnard's  Inn,  and  that  too  has  dis- 
appeared, having  been  reconstructed  for 
the  ]\Iercers*  School. 

Readers  of  "  (jrcat  Expectations"  will 
remember  that  Pip  had  chambers  in 
Barnard's  Inn,  and  on  coming  to  London 
for  the  first  time  thought  "that  establish- 
ment to  be  an  hold  kept  by  Mr.  Barnard, 
to  which  the  Blue  Boar  in  our  town  was  a 
mere  public-house.  Whereas  I  now  found 
Barnard  to  be  a  disembodied  spirit  or  a 
fiction,  and  his  Inn  the  dingiest  collection 
of  shabby  buildings  ever  squeezed  together 
in  a  rank  corner  as  a  club  for  Tom  cats." 

Gray's  Inn  was  visited  by  Mr.  Pickwick, 
accompanied  by  Sam  Weller,  with  the 
object  of  calling  on  Mr.  Perker  in  refer- 
ence to  the  famous  breach  of  promise 
case,  and  it  was  here  that  Mr.  Pickwick 
remarked — 

'•  It 's  a  curious  circumstance,  Sam,  that  they 
call  the  old  women  in  these  Inns  laundresses.  I 
wonder  what  that 's  for  ?  " 

*'  'Cos  they  has  a  mortal  awersion  to  washing 
anythin',  1  suppose,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  look- 
ing at  the  old  woman,  whose  appearance  .  .  . 
indicated  a  rooted  antipathy  to  the  application  of 
soap  and  water. 

Before  leaving  Holborn  we  must  not 
fail  to  seek  out  the  Black  Bull  Hotel, 
which  will  very  shortly  be  coming  down. 
Perhaps  before  this  article  is  in  the  hands 
of  our  readers,  the  last  historic  inn  in 
Holborn  will  be  gone.  Mrs.  Gamp  and 
Betsy  Prig  nursed  Mr.  Lewsome  here,  as 
all  readers  of  **  Martin  Chuzzlewit "  will 
recall.  When  the  Black  Bull  goes,  London 
will  be  the  poorer  by  one  more  Dickens 
landmark.  Mrs.  Gamp  lived  not  very  far 
from  the  Black  Bull  in  Holborn.     It  was 


in  ICingsgate  Street,  High  Holborn,  we 
are  told,  "at  a  bird-fancier's,  next  door  but 
one  to  the  celebrated  mutton-pie  shop, 
and  directly  opposite  to  the  original  cat's- 
meat  warehouse."  This  is  certainly  scant 
information,  but  the-  original  house  is 
pointed  out  as  being  a  small  shop  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  road  from  Holborn. 
Curiously  enough,  the  shop  below  the 
famous  old  lady's  rooms  is  still  occupied 
by  a  confrere  of  Poll  Sweedlepipe. 

Chancery  Lane  is  our  next  point  of 
interest,  and  in  it  we  find  Cursitor  Street. 
Some  old  houses  in  Took*s  Court,  Cursitor 
Street,  are  still  standing,  and  no  doubt  one 
of  them  was  that  occupied  by  Mr.  Snagsby, 
whose  wife  was  visited  by  the  unctuous 
Mr.  Chadband.  But  perhaps  more  than 
anything  else,  Took*s  Court,  Cursitor 
Street,  will  be  connected  with  the  remem- 
brance of  Poor  Jo.  Here,  again,  Dickens 
conceals  the  true  name  of  the  court  under 
the  thin  guise  of  Cook's  Court,  no  doubt 
for  a  special  reason,  for  Cursitor  Street 
abounds  now,  as  it  did  then,  with  law 
stationers.  It  is  not  far  to  Lincoln's  Inn, 
which  forms  the  centre  scene  of  **  Bleak 
House."  Kenge  and  Carboy  had  their 
offices  in  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn.  In 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  we  find  the  house  of 
Mr.  Tiilkinghorn,  the  lawyer. 

"  Here,  in  a  large  house,"  says  Dickens, 
**  formerly  a  house  of  state,  lives  Mr. 
Tulkinghorn.  It  is  let  off  in  sets  of 
chambers  now ;  but  in  these  shrunken 
fragments  of  its  greatness  lawyers  lie  like 
maggots  in  nuts.  But  its  roomy  staircases, 
passages,  and  ante-chambers  still  remain." 
Mr.  Tulkinghorn's  house  is  identical  with 
58,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  Dickens's  friend  and  biographer, 
Mr.  John  Forster. 

If  we  trace  the  footsteps  of  Poor  Jo 
to  the  place  where  Lady  Dedlock's 
husband,  and  Esther's  father,  was  buried, 
we  shall  find  that  the  burying-ground,  the 
tunnelled  archway  and  gate  in  Russell 
Court  have  all  disappeared. 

Not  very  far  off  is  Portugal  Street, 
where  one  finds  **  The  Old  Curiosity- 
Shop,"  which  is  said  to  have  given  its 
name  to  that  well-known  novel.  It  is 
perhaps   the  best-known  landmark  of  all 
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the  places  made  famous  by  Dickens.  True 
to  its  old  name,  though  much  of  the 
buikling  has  changed,  it  is  partly  a 
■curiosity- shop  now,  being  in  the  occu- 
pation of  a  waste-paper  merchant. 

Fountain    Court,    Temple,    that    sylvan 
spot  in  the  midst  of  busy  London,  figures 


there  he  would  see  her :  not  saunieriag,  you  under- 
stand (on  account  of  the  clerks),  but  coming  briskly 
up,  with  the  best  little  laugh  upon  her  face  that 
ever  played  in  opposition  to  the  fountain. 

Then  Dickens  goes  on  to  tell  in  that    , 
charming  manner  of  his  how  one  day  John 
Westlock  was  passing  through  the  Temple 


in   ".Martin 

Chuzzlcwit."       It 

concerned 

Tom  Pinch 

an:i  his  sister  Rulh 

mostly — 

There  was 

little  plot  between  Uii 

m,  liiat  Tom 

should  alwav. 

ei.mc  out  of  the  Temple 

l,yoneway; 

and  that  was 

lasl    the  fountain.     Cor 

line  ihroutjh 

FouDtain  Cou 

■,  he  was  just  to  clan 

e  down  the 

steps  leadiuK 

to  Garden  Court,  and 

o  look  once 

all  round  him 

and  if  Rulh  had  come 

to  meet  him 

just  at  the  time  when  Ruth  was  there  to  meet 
her  brother,  and  how— hut  why  mention  it 
here  at  length  ■■  Chapter  xi.v.  of  "  :\rartin 
Chuzzlewit "  will  tell  you  all  about  the  tiny 
fountain  playing  and  the  merry  dimples 
sparkling  on  its  sunny  face, and  that  chapter 
bears  reading  many  and  many  a  time. 
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By   DOROTHEA    DEAKIN. 


THE  red  -  brick  wall  bordering 
Lavender  Lane  was  very  thick 
and  very  high,  but  Medea's  clear  voice 
soared  like  a  bird's  above  these  obstacles, 
and  Peter  heard  quite  distinctly  what  she 
^d. 

**  If  I  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone,  and 
run  about  till  my  feet  fall  off,  I  will  never 
spend  another  day  in  a  registr)'  office. 
There  are  no  servants.  Unless  we  say 
we  keep  a  public-house,  it  is  absolutely 
useless  to  try  to  get  one,  and  I  can  sec 
that  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done. 
We  shall  have  to  get  a  chore-boy." 

A  shocked  female  voice  replied  to  this 
desperate  resolve — 

**  We  shall  have  to  get  a — what  ?" 

The  girl  laughed  merrily. 

**  Don't  be  frightened,  godmother — it 's 
an  American  word,  and  it  only  means  a 
boy-of-all-work." 

Peter  couldn't  catch  the  indignant  flow 
of  protest  which  this  explanation  drew 
from  Medea's  godmother,  and  he  had 
begun  to  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  himself 
and  to  realise  that  it  would  not  be  honour- 
able to  listen  any  longer,  when  the 
younger  voice  sang  out  louder  than  ever, 
and  most  defiantly — 

"  I  don't  care  !  I  don't  care  ! — you  can 
say  what  you  like.  I  don't  in  the  very 
least  see  that  it  is  unsuitable,  and  I  will 
get  a  chore-boy  !  " 

Peter  laughed  softly  as  he  went  on  his 
way. 

**  Darling  ISIedea,"  he  said,  **  you  are  a 
very  pretty  girl,  and  have  a  ver}'  pn^tty  will 
of  your  own.     You  shall  have  a  chore-boy.*' 

Here  was  the  long-sought  opportunity. 

**(Jood  heavens!"  he  said  to  himself, 
^'k  '5  thrct  weeks  to-morrow  since  I  first 

5S4 


saw  Medea  in  church,  and  I  haven't  spoken 
to  her  yet !  It 's  almost  incredible  !  But 
I  can't  get  an  introduction  when  I  don't 
know  a  soul  in  this  whole  beastly  village, 
and  the  vicar  is  a  bachelor.  She  never 
comes  outside  the  gate — exce[)t  to  church, 
and  if  by  any  chance  she  does,  she  always 
has  that  dragon  of  a  godmother  to  wheel 
in  her  bathchair.  And  the  more  I  can't 
see  her  the  more  I  want  to.  It  is  driving 
me  crazy,  I  think." 

Peter  was  very  much  in  love.  The  ne.xt 
morning  was  Sunday,  and  he  went  to  early 
service  at  seven.  But  Medea  didn't ;  and 
he  sulketl  over  his  cold  bacon  in  a  most 
unchristian  frame  of  mind. 

But  at  the  half-past-ten  service  she  was 
there,  as  usual,  two  pews  in  front  of  him. 
looking  like  a  beautiful  white  muslin  angel 
who  had  lost  her  way  and  fluttered  into 
the  church  by  mistake.  Peter,  of  course, 
didn't  notice  what  was  so  painfully  apparent 
to  the  girl  members  of  the  congregation — 
that  the  dress  fitted  badly  and  dragged 
under  the  arms,  that  the  pink  rosebud 
pattern  was  nearly  washed  out,  and  that 
the  hat  was  obviously  trimmed  at  home. 
He  only  saw  that  it  turned  up  at  one  side, 
in  the  most  fascinating  way,  to  show  that 
the  pale  pink  roses  nestling  in  her  dark 
brown  hair  almost  matched  the  pink  of 
her  cheeks,  and  that  her  eyelashes  were 
the  longest  and  curliest  he  had  ever  seen. 

**  She  is  distractingly  pretty,"  he  told 
himself  for  the  hundredth  time,  as  he 
despondently  watched  them  take  the 
turning  into  Lavender  Lane,  **  and  I  shall 
certainly  do  it.  I  can  always  give  notice 
if — if  the  place  doesn't  suit." 

He  was  not  much  above  middle  height, 
and   very    slightly    built    for    a    man    of 
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twenty-four ;  and  when  he  had,  with  many      lady   in   such    a   verj'    unbecoming    garb. 


pangs,    shaved   off  his   promising 
tache,  he  looked,  to  an  inexperienced  e 
an  exceedingly  nice  boy  of  nineteen, 
bought    from   the   village    innkeeper    ' 


He  thought  he  had  never  waited  so- 
long  outside  a  door  in  his  !ife,  but  at 
last  a  step  sounded  in  the  passage 
within  —  innumerable    heavy    bolls   were 


second  -  best  suit  of  "Our  Sam,"  now 
fighting  for  his  country  and  his  King  in 
a  very  different  suit  of  stained  khaki,  and 
I  am  asliamed  to  say  that  Sam's  father 
made  an  uncommonly  good  thing  out  of 
the  transaction. 

Peter  put  them  on.  and  wondered,  as  he 
marched  boklly  up  to  the  White  House, 
how  ho  could  hope  to  charm  his  sovereign 


withdrawn,  the  ominous  clanking  of 
chains  almost  killed  his  last  dying  erubcrs 
of  courage  —  and  I^Iedea,  in  a  faded 
cotton  gown,  appeared,  as  fresh  and 
sweet  as  the  June  morning  itself,  .with. 
a  look  of  blank  surprise  on  her  charm- 
ing face. 

"  Well,"  she  said  ocpectantly,  and  Peter 
explained  with  a  rush. 
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"  I  *m  a  chore-boy,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
come  about  the  place." 

Medea  looked  at  him  for  a  moment 
speechless. 

•*  Oh,  are  you  }  "  she  said  at  last.  **  A 
chore- boy  !  Then  if  you  are,  will  you 
kindly  go  round  to  the  back  door  and 
wait  till  I  *m  ready  to  attend  to  you  }  The 
idea  of  your  coming  to  the  front !  And  I 
thought  it  was  the  man  about  the  gas  at 
the  very  least !  " 

Peter  went  humbly  round,  and  felt  that 
he  had  made  a  bad  beginning.  The  back 
door  was  open,  and  Medea  was  already  in 
the  kitchen,  hastily  stirring  something  in 
a  saucepan,  and  Peter  told  himself  guiltily, 
as  a  whiff  of  its  contents  came  through 
the  door,  that  it  was  his  fault  the  beastly 
stuff  had  got  burnt. 

**  You  had  better  sit  down  till  I  'vc 
finished  this,"  Medea  called  out  over  her 
shoulder,  and  the  applicant  obeyed,  taking 
care,  however,  that  he  sat  down  where  he 
could  see  the  side  of  her  face. 

**  She  looks  very  determined,"  he  said  to 
himself,  smiling  a  little  as  he  watched  her. 
**  I  hope  she  won't  work  me  too  hard." 

When  at  last  the  cornflour  was  made 
and  taken  upstairs  to  the  godmother — who 
was  not  an  early  riser,  Peter  was  pleased  to 
see — Medea  was  at  liberty  to  inter\'iew  him. 

'*  Who  told  you  we  wanted  a  boy.'*" 
she  asked  suddenly,  as  she  came  back  into 
the  kitchen. 

Peter  reddened  guiltily.  **  I  —  I 
heard "  he  said. 

**  You  heard  !  "  The  brown  eyes  o[)ened 
very  widi'.  **  Hut  nobody  knew  !  Where 
did  vou  hear  ?  " 

The  young  man  hesitated.  No  lie  came 
readily  to  his  lips,  so  he  was  obliged  to 
tell  the  truth. 

**  I  was  in  the  lane,"  he  said,  feeling 
verv  uncomfortable,  **  when  vou  were  talk- 
ing  about  it." 

Medea  was  very  angr}',  but  her  con- 
science told  her  that  she  alone  was  to 
blame,  and  that  she  ought  not  to  have 
beea  discussing  domestic  subjects  at  the 
top  of  her  voice  so  very  near  a  public  way  ; 
therefore  she  changed  tht*  subject. 

**  I  suy)pose  you  could  do  all  the  cook- 
iDgf'  "  she  asked  dbTU\)i\)\ 


Poor  Peter !  He  remembered,  however, 
making  toffee  in  the  school-room  at  home. 

**  I  haven't  done  much  at  it,"  he  said 
hopefully,  "  but  I  daresay  I  could  cook 
like  an)'thing  if  I  tried." 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  Medea  smiled 
a  little. 

**  I  should  think  very  likely  you  could!" 
she  said.  **  My  good  boy,  do  you  think 
that  cooking  is  a  thing  which  comes  by 
instinct }  " 

Peter  did  not  reply  at  once.  He  had 
just  noticed  that  the  dark  hair  was  more 
curly  over  one  little  pink  ear  than  the 
other,  and  he  saw  in  the  air  an  enchant- 
ing vision  of  the  two  of  them  bending 
earnestly  over  one  saucepan  ;  so,  begin- 
ning to  regain  a  little  of  his  lost  courage, 
he  ventured  to  make  a  suggestion. 

'*  Don't  vou  think  vou  could  teach 
me  ? "  he  said  gravely.  **  I  think  I 
should  learn  very  quickly." 

"This  isn't  a  school  of  domestic 
economy,"  she  said  coldly.  **  If  you 
come  here,  vou  will  have  to  work  hard — 
all  the  time.     What  mn  you  do  ?  " 

Peter  was  at  his  wits'  end.  **  (lood 
heavens  !  "  he  said  to  himself,  **  I  never 
knew  before  what  an  utterly  incapable 
idiot  I  was." 

**  I — can — I "  he  began  ;  then  sud- 
denly remembering  an  American  story  he 
had  been  reading — 

**  I  am  sure  I  could  chop  wood,"  he 
said,  **and — I  can  clean  boots." 

**Ah!"  said  Medea.  '*  I  see  you  will 
be  extremely  useful.  Unfortunately  we 
buy  all  our  wood  ready  cho[)pcHl — in 
bundles — and  I  do  the  shoes  mvself  with 
*  Peerless  Gloss.' " 

Poor  Peter  sat  in  despairing  silence  and 
gazed  round  the  room,  vainly  hoping  for  a 
mute  suggestion  from  the  furniture  ;  but 
the  dresser  with  its  neat  shelves  of  blue 
plates  conveyetl  no  idea,  neither  did  the 
"  grandfather's  clock  "  in  the  corner.  He 
felt  almost  inclined  to  give  the  whole 
thing  up,  when  his  good  angel  prompted 
him  to  look  out  of  the  window,  and  his 
eve  was  cauij^ht  bv  the  handle  of  the  bath- 
chair  poking  out  of  the  open  door  of  a 
crazy  wooden  shed.  Again  dreamy  mind- 
pictures  floated  before  him — this  time  of 
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long  walks  in  country  lanes  with  the  god- 
mother asleep  in  the  chair  and  Medea  by 
his  side. 

**  I  could  wheel  the  bathchair,"  he  said. 
The  girl  did  not  answer,  and  Peter  felt 
that  he  had  scored  a  point.  **  It  is  too 
heavy  for  a  lady  to  push,"  he  went 
on  boldly ;  **and  it  would  be  simply 
nothing  to  me.  In  fact,  I  feel  sure  I 
could  push  two  if  it  were  necessary.  You 
might  sprain  your  ankle  at  any  time,  you 
know,  and  wa;it,to  be  wheeled  yourself.*' 

Medea  was  evidently  considering,  but  at 
this  she  laughed  outright. 

**  That  is  so  very  likely !  "  she  said.  **  I 
think,  perhaps,  you  might  be  a  help  in 
many  ways,  though.  You  could  wash  up, 
for  instance,  while  I  dried  the  things." 

This  was  more  than  he  had  dared  to 
hope. 

**  I  should  rather  think  I  could ! "  he 
said. 

**And,"  the  girl  went  on,  "you  could 
wait  at  table." 

**  Yes."  This  prospect  was  not  quite 
so  alluring.  He  hoped  they  didn't  often 
give  dinner-parties. 

**  And  brush  the  rooms  ?  " 

**  Ye-es."  Peter  had  always  hated 
kneeling,  and  even  in  church  he  only 
bent  forward  ;  but  as  he  had  told  himself 
an  hour  ago  that  he  would  gladly  die  for 
the  girl  before  him,  he  oughtn't  to  mind 
a  little  thing  like  going  down  on  his  knees 
and  brushing  dusty  carpets. 

Medea  was  warming  to  her  subject. 

**Then  you  could  feed  the  chickens," 
she  said.  "  I  suppose  you  understand 
poultry  ?  " 

Peter  groaned  inwardly.  All  his  life  he 
had  loathed  the  very  sight,  of  feathers,  and 
the  mere  conversational  ''  squawking  '* 
of  the  cocks  and  hens  in  the  yard  made 
him  long  to  wring  their  neeks.  Besides 
which,  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  about 
their  treatment.  He  didn't  answer  this 
question. 

V  Have  you  ever  had  anything  to  do  with 
them  ?  "  persisted  Medea. 

**  N-n-o — not  exactly,"  he  said  reluct- 
antly. **  But  I  daresay  I  should  soon  get 
into  it.  I — er — I  used  to  keep  white  mice 
when  I  was  a — when  I  was  a  child." 


"I  don't  seethe  connection,"  said  Medea  ^ 
"  but  you  will  soon  get  into  it,  I  daresay^ 
And  if  I  can't  find  you  enough  work  in 
the  house  there  *s  always  any  amount  of 
weeding  in  the  garden." 

Peter's  heart  sank.  Weeding !  He  bega» 
to  see  that  the  prospect  before  him 
was  not  to  be  all  rose- coloured.  He 
thought  at  first  of  refusing  to  do  gardener's- 
work,  but  a  look  into  Medea's  brown  eyes 
kept  back  the  words  which  trembled  on 
his  lips.  Any  place  would  be  Paradise 
with  Medea,  he  told  himself,  and  any  work 
would  be  pleasant  child's  play  if  Medea 
looked  on,  and  gave  the  orders. 

The  girl  herself  was  evidently  beginning 
to  be  quite  favourably  impressed  with  the 
clean,  "nicely  spoken  "  applicant,  and  she 
made  up  her  mind  that  he  should  be  en- 
gaged if  possible. 

"  How  old  are  you  ?"  she  asked  quickly, 

Peter  hesitated.  How  could  he  stand 
and  tell  lies  before  those  clear,  truthful 
eyes  ? 

"  Eighteen, "  he  said  at  last,  making  a 
plunge,  and  feeling  rather  annoyed  that 
the  girl  accepted  his  statement  without 
question. 

"What  wages  will  you  want  ?"  she  went 
on.  "  We — er — we  can't  aflbrd  to  pay  high 
waeres" — colourini?  a  little. 

Peter  knew  what  wages  would  please 
him  the  best,  and  he  would  have  liked  to 
say  that,  to  begin  with,  ten  smiles  a  week 
would  satisfy  him,  with  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  rise.     But  he  restrained  himself. 

"  I  would  rather  leave  it  to  you,  Miss," 
he  said  humbly.  "  Better  wait  and  see- 
how  I  get  on,  and  give  mc  what  I  'm 
worth." 

Medea  stared.  Was  the  boy  mad,  to  be 
so  utterly  careless  of  His  own  interests  ? 

"  We  'd  better  say  five  shillings  a  week 
and  your  meals,"  she  said,  smiling  a  little. 
"  If  you  work  under  your  own  con- 
ditions, I  should  think  it  is  very  likely  you 
won't  get  anything." 

And  so  it  was  settled,  and  the  chore-boy 
entered  upon  his  new  duties.  Part  pf  his 
work,  of  course,  was  unpleasant,  and  he 
discovered  that  his  mistress's  temper  was 
far  from  perfect.  The  day  that  he  basted 
the  meat  with  a  mixture  of  beeswax  and 
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turpentine  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
mutton  dripping,  and  spoiled  the  whole 
dinner,  she  fortunately  burst  out  laughing 
before  she  had  realised  the  extent  of  the 
damage ;  and  the  day  on  which  she  found 
him  standing  in  miserable  silence  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall  with  the  whole  of  the 
afternoon  tea-service  in  fragments  at  his 
feet,  and  the  carefully  saved  jug  of  cream 
wandering  in  aimless  rivulets  over  the 
Turkey  rug,  she  had  to  restrain  her  wrath 
till  afterwards,  because  of  the  callers  in 
the  drawing-room.  But  there  were  other 
times  when  his  mistress  was  in  no  laughing 
humour — when  there  were  no  outsiders 
near  to  hear  her  highly  pitched  tones  of 
admonition,  when  Peter's  ignorance  and 
incapacity  had  been  more  evident  than 
usual  ;  and  then,  indeed,  the  wretched 
chore-boy  quailed  in  very  earnest  under 
the  lash  of  her  tongue. 

However,  the  many  calm  and  sunny  days 
blotted  out  the  memorv  of  the  few  dark 
and  stormy  ones,  and  Peter  grew  more  in 
love  than  ever.  Sometimes  he  wondered 
that  the  girl  did  not  guess  his  secret.  She 
must  see,  he  told  himself,  that  he  was  no 
ordinar)'  boy-of-all-work.  She  must  see 
.  that  he  had  been  educated,  and  that  his 
manner  and  accent  were  those  of  a  gentle- 
man. And  yet  she  didn't  see.  She 
treated  him  exactly  as  if  he  had  been  a 
naughty  child  of  twelve,  and  talked  to  him 
in  her  amiable  moments  with  such  gentle 
condescension  and  tolerance  that  Peter 
longed  wildly  to  meet  her  on  her  own 
ground,  and  **just  show  her." 

Once  only  were  things  different  —  one 
golden  June  afternoon,  when  they  had 
wheeled  the  bathchair  to  the  woods  at  the 
other  end  of  Lavender  Lane,  and  the  god- 
mother had  fallen  asleep  under  the  sooth- 
ing influence  of  the  sunshine  which  filled 
the  summer  air  above  the  branches  of  the 
sheltering  trees,  and  had  dreamed  away 
an  hour,  to  a  pleasing  accompaniment  of 
blackbirds  and  thrushes. 

Then,  indeed,  for  Peter  the  world  was 
a  paradise,  and  that  little  wood  a  forgotten 
comer  of  the  real  Elysian  Fields.  Medea, 
strolling  along  beside  him  in  her  white 
gown,  was  the  angel  of  that  paradise,  and 
any  regret  there  might  have  been  in  his 


heart  for  the  part  he  was  playing  faded 
completely  away.  His  mistress,  strangely 
enough,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  ever}'- 
thing  except  that  he  was  a  man  and  she 
was  a  girl,  and  that  the  world  was  a  very 
pleasant  place.  She  talked  to  him  as  if 
he  had  been  her  equal  about  all  the  things 
which  interested  her  most,  and  she  did  not 
seem  surprised  when  she  found  that  he  had 
known  and  loved  her  favourite  books  all 
his  life ;  and  when  he  talked  of  the  countries 
he  had  seen  and  the  things  he  had  done, 
she  listened  with  the  prettiest  air  of  interest, 
and  took  his  statements  quite  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

Peter  couldn't  understand  it  in  the  least, 
but  he  ditin't  care.  He  only  knew  that  he 
was  in  paradise,  and  that  his  angel  was 
vcrv  kind,  and  verv,  verv  fair.  Of  course, 
it  came  to  an  end  at  last,  as  all  delightful 
things  do,  and  the  impatient  voice  of  the 
godmother  rang  through  the  wood  to 
make  the  first  discordant  note  in  that 
beautiful  symphony. 

Medea  awoke  at  once  to  the  reality  of 
the  situation.  She  pointed  hastily  to  an 
untidy  clump  of  young  bracken. 

*'  You  might  dig  that  up  with  your  pen- 
knife, Peter,"  she  said  quickly,  **  and  bring 
it  in  "  ;  so  giving  an  air  of  truth  to  the 
explanation  she  made  to  the  old  lady,  help- 
less and  impatient  in  her  chair  —  that 
Peter  was  digging  up  ferns  for  the  garden, 
and  that  she  had  been  watching  to  see 
that  he  brought  the  right  ones. 

After  that  Medea  was  crosser  and  harder 
to  please  than  ever,  and  Peter  never  had 
a  repetition  of  those  happy  hours.  She 
avoided  him  as  much  as  possible,  and  she 
even  let  him  wash  the  dishes  by  himself; 
so,  in  consequence  of  that,  the  next  time 
they  were  brought  to  table  they  were  not 
at  all  clean,  and  the  places  on  the  teacups 
where  the  handles  join  the  cups  were 
shady,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

The  godmother  was  a  particular  old 
lady.     This  was  too  much ! 

**  Whv,"  he  heard  her  sav  as  he  left  the 
room,  **  why  do  you  insist  on  keeping  that 
hopelessly  incompetent  young  man  ? " 
And,  although  Peter  could  not  catch  the 
murmured  tones  of  the  reply,  he  felt  sure 
in    his    inmost    heart    that    Medea    was 
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defending     him     and    championing    his 

At  last— after  three  long  weeks  of  this 
treatment^he  saw  only  too  plainly  that 
something  would  have  to  be  done,  and 
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and  a  certain  amount  of  his  lost  self- 
respect. 

Medea  «as  in  the  kitchen  when  he  went 
in,  and  she  gazed  at  his  transformed  figure 
in  astonishment, 

"1  think,  Peter," shesaid severely,  "that  it 
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either  weeding,  witii 
red,  hot  face,  or  trying 
vainly  to  get  the  duM 
out  of  the  corners  of 
the  ilining-room  with 
a  small  hard  brush  .' 

"It's  no  good 
going  on  like  this  any 
longer,"  he  said  des- 
perately. "  The  thing 
has  got  to  come  lo  an 
end  somehow,  and  it 
might  as  well  be  to- 
day as  not.  iii-sides," 
he  said,  looking  rue- 
fully at  his  red.  swollen 
hands,  "  it 's  making  such  an  awful-looking 
/okel  of  me.  I  'm  gone  at  the  knees 
already." 

Sp  for  the  first  time,  to  his  mistress's 
great  surprise,  he  asked  her  for  a  few 
hours'  holida_v,  and  slunk  back  to  the 
village  inn,  to  come  back  two  hours  later 
clad  once   more   in  comfortable  tneeds, 


■■i/it  liiUriid  wilk  Ike  frvllU-i 


is  very  extravagant  of  you — not  to  say  vain — 
to  spend  all  your  wages  in  new  clothes." 

The  young  man  took  no  notice  of  her 
remark. 

"  Miss  Medea,"  he  said  slowly,  his  voice 
trembling  a  little  with  excitement,  "  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  for  a  moment.  Will 
you  come  into  the  garden  ?" 
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Medea  looked  at  him  steadily  for  a 
minute — then  suddenly  her  face,  already 
pink  from  the  fire,  grew  crimson. 

**  Yes,"  she  said,  **  it  is  very  warm  here." 
And  Peter,  marvelling  a  little  at  the  meek- 
ness of  her  tone,  led  the  way  down  the 
middle  of  the  garden  to  the  grassy,  weed- 
«rown  path  under  the  wall  at  the  other 
end. 

There  was  a  little  heap  of  weeds  on  the 
path  at  one  end  where  he  had  begun  to 
worlra't  it,  and  the  thought  that  he  should 
never  finish  it — despite  an  acute  remem- 
brance of  aching  back  and  sore  knees — 
made  him  feel  quite  unhappy. 

In  the  middle  of  the  path  Medea 
stopped,  and   waited  for  him  to  speak. 

**  I  wanted  to  tell  you."  he  began 
nervously,  **  that  I  am  going  to  leave.  1 
cannot  stay  here  any  longer." 

The  girl  started,  and  Peter  fancied  that 
her  face  had  grown  a  shade  paler  at  his 
words. 

**  To  leave ! "  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
•*Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  you 
are  giving  me  notice  .'' " 

His  tone  grew  more  confident  as  he 
went  on. 

"  No !  "  he  said  ;  **  I  can't  give  you 
notice,  because  I  am  going  away  to- 
night. I  cannot  stay  in  this  house 
another  day." 

Medea  did  not  speak  for  a  minute ;  then — 

**  Whv  ? "  she  asked  in  a  low  voice. 
She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  she 
was  speaking  to  the  chore-boy. 

**  Because  of  you." 

The  girl's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground, 
and  she  played  ner\-ously  with  the  lace  at 
the  end  of  her  muslin  tie. 

**  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  a  hard  mis- 
tress," she  said  at  last.  **  I  know  I  am 
very  quick-tempered,  and " 

**  (jood  heavens!  "  Peter  cried,  "  do  you 
think  I  mind  your  temper.'^  If  you  knew 
how  pretty  you  look  when  you  are  in  a 
rage  you  wouldn't  talk  about  temper!  I 
am  driven  aivav,  it  is  true,  but  not  bv  that. 
It  is  not  because  I  don't  like  vou  that  I 
am  t^oing,  but  because  I  like  you  too 
much.  Because  I  love  vou  1 "  he  said 
desperately,  and  waited  for  the  storm 
which  surely  must  follow  this  declaration. 


With  an  obvious  effort,  Medea  roused 
herself  to  speak  in  an  angrj'  tone. 

**  How  can  you — how  dare  you — speak 
like  that !  You ! — a  servant,  a  mere 
household  drudge,  to  say  such  things  to- 
me !  I  suppose  it  is  because  we  are  poor 
that  you  have  forgotten  yourself  like  this!" 

The  words  were  cruel  a^  scathing 
enough  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  they  had  no- 
effect  on  Peter.  They  did  not  come 
naturally  from  the  girl's  lips,  and  her 
anger- was  evidently  forced.  He  felt  that 
the  moment  had  come  for  him  to  pla}' 
his  final  card. 

**  Medea,"  he  said  quietly  enough,  **  I 
am  not  an  ordinary  servant.  I  came  here 
because  I  fell  in  love  with  vou ;  and 
unworthy  as  I  know  I  am  in  most  things, 
bv  birth  and  education  at  least  I  am 
your  equal.  I  came  here  as  your  servant 
because  I  had  tried  other  ways  of  getting 
to  know  you,  and  had  failed  m  everything, 
and  because  I  thought  that  if  I  was  with 
you  all  day  I  might  get  you  to  care  for  me. 
I  know  now  that  it  was  a  ridiculous  thing 
to  do,  and  that  it  put  you  farther  away 
from  me  than  ever." 

The  girl  did  not  speak,  and  Peter  went 
on — 

*'  It  was  a  very  harmless  deception,  and 
has  hurt  no  one  but  myself.'* 

Still  Medea  did  not  answer. 

He  went  a  little  nearer  to  her,  and 
took  her  cold   hand  in  his. 

**  Dearest,"  he  said,  trying  to  look  into 
her  eyes,  **  will  you  send  me  away  without 
a  word  ?  " 

Medea's  temper  had  not  deserted  her. 
after  all.  She  tore  her  hand  awav  from 
him. 

**  No  ! "  she  said,  **  I  shall  not  send  vou 
away  without  a  word.  You  will  hear 
a  good  many  words  before  you  have 
finished.  Deception!  Good  heavens! 
are  you  really  under  the  impression 
that  you  deceived  nn'?  Why,  a  child 
could  have  seen  through  such  a  paltr}- 
disguise  as  yours.  I  have  known  the 
whole  time,  from  the  very  beginning,  who 
you  were.  It  was  because  you  were  a 
gentleman  that  I  gave  you  such  horrid 
things  to  do,  and  many  and  many  a  time  I 
have  laughed  to  myself  to  see  yoa  washing 
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greasy  plates  and  doing  up  the  kitchen 
grate.  I  saw  you  in  church  every  time 
you  came,  and  the  landlord  of  the  Honest 
Man  told  me  your  name  and  all  about  you. 
Have  you  lived  in  a  town  all  your  life,  that 
you  expect  to  keep  a  secret  like  yours  in 
a  little  cackling  country  village  ?  I  knew 
you  again  the  minute  you  came  to  the 
front  door  that  first  day  and  made  me  undo 
the  chain  and  all  those  bolts." 

Peter  was  almost  speechless.  What  an 
utter  fool  he  had  been — what  a  thick- 
headed, blundering  ass! 

**  Didn't  you  wonder  why  I  came  ?  "  he 
asked  at  last,  and  for  an  instant  Medea's 
torrent  of  words  was  checked,  and  she 
actually  smiled. 

**  I  guessed,"  she  said.  "You  see,  I  've 
had  people  in  love  with  me  before,  and 
although  they  have  never  applied  for 
the  situation  of  *  chore-boy,*  1  knew  the 
symptoms  pretty  well." 

Peter  groaned.  He  might  have  known 
that  to  a  girl  so  pretty  and  charming  as 
Medea,  he  was  only  one  of  a  long  list  of 
suitors.  He  wondered  if  any  of  the  others 
had  been  more  successful  than  he. 

"And  now,"  said  Medea,  "don't  you 
think  you  had  better  go  ?  There  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said,  is  there  ?  " 

Peter  felt  that  he  could  have  said  a  good 
deal,  but  he  knew  that  at  that  moment  his 
words  would  not  do  him  justice,  so  he 
refrained. 

Of  course,  there  was  no  hope  for  him 
now.  The  girl  had  simply  been  laughing 
at  him  the  whole  time,  and  fooling  him  to 
the  top  of  his  bent.  Perhaps  he  had  better 
go  while  he  could  do  it  with  dignity. 

**  No,"  he  said,  "  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  said,  I  think.  I  seem,  with  a  little 
assistance  from  you,  to  have  made  a  pretty 
mess  of  everything,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  go  away 
and  try  to  forget  all  about  it." 

"  Do  !  "  said  Medea.  "  I  hope  you  will 
find  it  easy  !  " 

Peter  laughed  rather  bitterly. 

**  Not  as  easy  as  you  will  find  it,  I  dare 


say.  You  see,  you  happen  to  be  the  only 
girl  in  the  world  to  me,  and  I  am  only  one 
of  a  crowd  of  idiots  to  you." 

"  Not  a  \ery  large  crowd,"  said  Medea 
softly,  "  and  they  were  not  all  idiots." 

This  was  too  much.  Peter  felt  that  he 
was  simply  staying  there  as  a  butt  for 
Medea's  insults  and  tasteless  jokes. 

"  Good-bye ! "  he  said,  hesitating  a 
moment  before  holding  out  his  hand. 

The  girl  did  not  take  it.  She  even  put 
her  own  behind  her  back. 

"  Good-bye  !  "  she  said,  still  smiling  ; 
"  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  get  another 
chore- boy." 

Without  another  word  Peter  turned  and 
walked  slowly  round  to  the  side  gate  lead- 
ing into  the  lane. 

"I  suppose  you  don't  know  of  one  .^" 
called  out  Medea  in  her  fresh  young  voice. 

Peter  shut  the  door  behind  him,  feeling 
that  he  had  left  all  his  life's  happiness  in 
that  weedy  garden.  But  he  was  mistaken. 
He  had  only  just  turned  the  corner  of 
Lavender  Lane  when  the  sound  of  light, 
hasty  footsteps  on  the  grass  made  him 
stop  quickly  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  hope. 

It  was  Medea. 

Peter  stood  pale  and  silent,  and  waited 
for  her  to  speak.  Did  this  mean  new 
insults  and  recriminations,  or  did  it 
mean 

"  Peter,"  she  said  gravely,  "  it  is  very 
unkind  of  you  to  leave  without  giving 
proper  notice." 

Peter  lifted  his  head  and  looked  at  her 
with  quiet  dignity. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  have  jeered  at 
me  enough  }  "  he  said. 

"It  is  most  inconvenient "  went  on 

Medea. 

But  still  Peter  would  not  see.  Again  he 
turned  to  go,  and  a  sudden  fear  of  losing 
him  altogether  made  her  lay  her  hand  on 
his  arm. 

"  Darling  Peter,"  she  said,  "  I  know 
you  won't  come  back  and  be  a  chore-boy, 
but  won't  you  accept  a  permanent  engage- 
ment in  a  different  capacity  ?  " 
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TO  the  wayfaring  man  strange  sights 
are  vouchsaft-d  from  time  to  time. 
He  may  catcli  glimpses  of  the  working  of 
State  affairs  or  the  active  development  of 
a  political  intrigue;  he  may  see  something 
of  a  game  whose  end- 

aiteration  in  the  maps 
of  the  worki.  The 
wayfarer  sees  with  in- 
terest and  attention, 
but  thereafter  he 
passes  on  in  silence, 
mindful  that  he  has 
no  part  in  the  worhl's 
big  affairs,  that  he  is 
merely  tiie  spectator 
free  from  enthusiasms 
and  responsibility. 

This  foreword  leads 
me  to  a  leaf  in  my 
note  -  book  on  which 
the  ink  is  hardly  dry. 
The  pageant  it  records 
is  quite  fresh  in  men's 
minds;  it  is  a  stage  in 
a  game  yet  unfinislied. 
Being  in  Tanja  of  the 
Nazarenes,  called 
Tangier  on  our  Knjt- 
lish  maps,  the  Moorish 
city  to  which  the 
Ambassadors  of  the 
Great    Powers    gather  ''''■'"'  "'  "''  '"'""'' 

to  wait  for  the  succession  to  a  rich  in- 
heritance, I  saw  a  special  mission  depart- 
ing for  Marseilles,  and  I  heard  the  gossip 
of  men. 

In  the  bay,  the  Sultan's  war-ship  El 
Bashir  and  the  French  cruiser  Du  Chayla 
rode    easily  at    anchor ;    to    the   French 


M.  I'aiii  R^-voil,  Minister  I'leni- 
of  France  to  Morocco,  had  just 

n  Inumiih;  while  the  aged  Sidi 
Muhammad     Torres,     Foreign 

1  Tangier  of  the  "  Court  Elevated 
by  Allah,"  had  also 
returned  from  the  in- 
terior very  jierplexed. 
^Somewhere  on  the 
waters  lying  between 
this  c-nrner  of  Africa 
and  Knglan.L  the 
four- funnelled    cruiser 


Dia.l.n. 
Raid 


M'h 
ebhi 


om 


Me 

Mazagan  to  London, 
charged  with  a  deli- 
cate mission.  London 
and  ihence  lo  lierlin 
was  the  route  laid  down 
by  his  august  master, 
the  boy  Sultan  ;  and  to 
countemcl  the  effect  of 
this  journey  Monsieur 
Revoil  had  demanded 
another  mission  from 
the  Commander  of  the 
■Moorish  Faithful— one 


that 


should     go      to 


Paris,    and    thence   to 
St.      Petersburg,      not 
ni\  sLERMAN,  because  Russia  has  any 

.i/.iii.'/.  /..  r«riu  interests    in    Morocco 

to  protect,  but  because  she  is  the  friend 
and  ally  of  France,  and  must  make  some 
return  for  advantages  received. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  was  said  on  every 
side  by  Moors,  Spaniards,  Englishmen, 
and  others,  who  pointed  out  how  France 
had  pushed  in  the  Moorish  boundaries  on 
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the  south-east;  how  the  tribes  were  upset 
and  inclined  to  aj^gression,  niul  hoiv,  in 
despair,  young  .Mulai  Abd-el-Aziz  had 
decided  to  send  a  Mission  to  ask  for 
British  assistance. 

"They  uent  willingly,"  said  a  ^too^, 
who  might  have  stepped  out  of  an  age 
when  Abraham  tended  his  flocks  in  Ur 
of  the  Chaldecs.  "and  Sidi  Bin  Slcemaii 


self-contrM.     In  private  < 

leading  natives  declared  that  the  time  of 

crisis    had  come,  that  the  Missions  held 


he    fate   of 

Morocco 

in  th 

cir 

lands  ;  in 

ublic    they 

looked    o 

n    at 

the 

spectacle 

rovided  by  the  entrar 

cc  an 

1  e 

ut  of  ihe 

[ission  to  I'" 

ance  with 

siiprer 

net 

n concern. 

On    the   n 

lorro^v-    I 

aw  a 

cu 

ions  pro- 

ession    on 

its    way 

from 

the 

Bab-el- 

goe 


bee; 


muj 


:    but    all    is    in 
.  will,  and  it  may 
■  Maghreb 


accordance  with   .\llah' 

be  that  he  will  still  re: 

from      Ihe      Kallirs,     the     chiUiren 

Unbelief." 

If,  as  they  said  all  round  mc,  the  Sultan 
was  yielding  io  force  m.tjfun,  the  truth  was 
concealed  wonderfully  well.  Flags  were 
flying  all  over  the  harbour,  salutes  had 
been  fired,  the  ships  displayed  all  their 
bunting,  and  an  immense  crowd  assembled 
to  watch  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  from  the 
south.     Truly,  the  .Moor  has  a  remarkable 


Suk  to  the  Mole.  It  was  the  Mission 
to  France  and  Russia,  and  at  its  head, 
on  a  mule  of  great  worth,  rode  Sidi  el 
Hadj  Abd-el-Krim  bin  Slecman.  who 
holds  the  high  office  of  Foreign  Minister 
at  Marrakesh.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
the  road  widens  and  branches  off  in  several 
directions,  and   there   I  found  a  place  to 


see  the    Embass; 
daj'S  of  my  w 
ambassadors- 


advantage.  In  the 
lering  I  have  seen  many 
tins.  Teutons,  Slavs — but 
seemed  more  perfectly 
thought     and     bearing. 
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Wrapped  in  a  great  white  haik  against 
the  hot  sun  of  Morocco's  June,  his 
passionless  face  seemed  to  express  the 
convictions  of  every  observer  without 
.  committing  the  owner  one  hand's- 
breath.  Dignity  and  repose  were  its 
characteristics — the  dignity  that  belongs 
to  everj'  pure-bred  Moor,  whether  he  be 
a  Minister  in  a  palace  or  a  beggar  by  the 
Sultan's  highway  ;  the  repose  born  of  a 
faith  that  teachei  its  adherents  that  every 
event  is  predestined.  The  head  of  the 
Embassy  was  going  to  strange  lands  on  a 
difficult  business,  his  task  to  explain  away 
the  other  iMission  to  Powers  as  anxious 
to  uphold  Morocco  as  France  is  to  dis- 
member it,  He,  like  his  master,  had  felt 
the  iron  hand  of  France  under  the  velvet 
glove  of  diplomatic  usage  ;  he  knew  how 
Moorish  rights  had  been  violated,  Moorish 
territory  acquired,  and  the  Moorish 
treasury  despoiled  in  a  manner  that  always 
left  Morocco  in  the  wrong  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  He  knew  that  the  French 
cruiser  Du  Chayla,  on  which  he  was  to 
embark  forthwith,  had  nctud  with  the 
Other  French  cruiser  Polhaii  very  much  as 
the  old  roving  boats  of  Sallee  had  acted  in 


days  long  since  forgotten,  when  European 
Powers  paid  tribute  to  Morocco  to  have 
their  vessels  left  alone.  But  he  also  knew 
that  what  is  written  is  written,  and  so  bis 
face  showed  no  emotion  as  he  led  his 
companions  past  the  Mosque,  which  no 
Nazarcne  dare  enter  on  pain  of  death, 
down  to  the  dock  where  stately  Moors  sit 
in  receipt  of  custom,  and  on  to  the  flag- 
strewn  quaj-  where  the  boat  waited  to  take 
him  on  board  the  Du  Chayla.  The  silent, 
courteous  crowd  broke  up  antl  went  its 
ways  ;  an  hour  later  the  cruiser  was  begin- 
ning to  show  hull  down  on  the  horizon, 
and    the    quay   was    as    deserted    as    the 

So  it  jiassed,  this  brief  pageant,  created 
by  European  anxiety  to  absorb  the  one 
corin.'r<)f  -Africa  that  remains  intact.  As 
1  write,  in  the  torrid  July  davs,  the  Missions 
are  still  at  work  in  London  and  Paris,  the 
fruits  of  their  work  being  invisible  as  yet. 
Hut  I  find  myself  wondering  whether  the 
Moors  would  be  petitioning  Europe  if 
they  had  been  equipped  in  worldly  wisdom 
and  the  gift  of  guvi-rnmenl  as  well  as  they 
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CERTAIN 
tlie  H 
and  romance,  and 
which  that  can  be  t 
in  France,  Versailli 


:e,s  belong  to 
>rld  uf  history 
;t  the  buikiiiigs  of 
i  are  curiously  Sew  : 
about  whose  staieiv 


pile   cling   a  thousand   memories   of  the 


House  —  lo  give  it  its  old  name  —  is, 
aho\e  all,  associated  with  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  and  with  Charles  Kdward  Stewart, 
the  Vuima;  I'rctcndcr,  whose  brief  sojourn 
ill  ihe  Palace  of  his  ancestors  is  so 
marvellously   made   to  live   again    in  the 


old  regime,  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  of     pages  of  Sir  Waller    Scott's  most  famous 
the  beginnings  of  the  French  Revolution,      novel.     But  many  other  events,  quite  as 


English-speaking  folk  have  only  one  such 
shrine,  anil  that  situated  in  Scotland  ;  for 
Holyrood,  the  splendid  mass  of  grey 
building  looking  even  ohler  than  it  is, 
which  has  as  background  Arthur's  Seat 
and  the  huge  broken  line  of  the  Salisbury 
Craigs,  has  far  greater  claims  to  con- 
sideration from  an  historic  and  romantic 
point  of  view  than  has  Windsor  Castle. 

To  most  people,  and  especially  to  those 
foreigners  who  wend  tiieir  way  to  Scotland 
bound  on  a  Waverley  pilgrimage,  Holyrood 


nulijivorthy  and  intorcsiiiig  as  any  of  those 
connected  with  the  hapless  Scottish  Queen 
and  with  the  hero  of  the  '45,  are  associated 
with  Holyrood  ,  and  during  the  nineteenth 
century  one  of  the  most  striking  episodes 
connected  with  the  Scottish  Palace  was 
the  stay  ilicrc  of  the  exiled  French  King, 
Charles  X.,  and    his   melancholy   meagre 

Holyrood,  as  the  modern  world  knows 
i(,  owed  its  being  to  Charles  H. ;  for 
he   commissioned   Sir  William   Bruce  of 
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Ktnloch  to  put  the  Palace  in  thorough 
repair,  and  to  elTace  all  traces  of  Crom well 
and  his  iconoclast  Ironsides.  But  much 
of  the  building  is  of  real  antiquity, 
and,    according    to    local    tradition,    the 


hunting,  and  while  engaged  in  the 
chase  nas  attacked  by  a  wounded  hart, 
who  was  just  about  to  impale  him  on  its 
antlers,  when  suddenly  a  flaming  cross  was 
interposed  between  them  and  the  King. 


roojus  inhabited  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
by  Darnley,  and  by  Rizzio  are  niuch  as 
thi'y  were  in  the  days  of  John  Knox ; 
anti<[iiarics  even  believe  that  something 
remains  of  the  abbey  or  monaster)'  origin- 
ally built  by  David  I.  of  Scotland  as  a 
thanksgiving  to  (lod  for  his  escape  from 
death  whili-  out  hunting  on  Rood  Dav. 
Rood  Day,  or  the  Day  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
was  that  consecrated  bv  the  Roman 
Church  to  the  memory  of  Our  Lord's 
death  and  passion,  Holyrood  Day,  which 
was  in  medieval  Scotland  kept  as  Sunday, 
should  have  been  so  considered  by  the 
King;  in  spite,  however,  of  the  advice  of 
his  friends  and  of  his  confessor  —  who, 
by  the  way,  afterwards  became  first 
Abbot    of     Holyrood  —  he     went     out 


Even  as  a  monastery  Holyrood  played 
its  part  in  the  history  of  Scotland  ;  but  it 
was  affcr  the  erection  of  the  Palace  that 
took  place,  in  the  beautiful  chapel,  of 
which  now  only  the  ruins  remain,  the 
marriage  of  the  Thistle  and  the  Rose — 
in  other  words,  of  James  IV.,  King  of 
Scotland,  to  JIargaret  Tudor  of  England, 
a  union  which  finally  led  to  the  merging 
of  the  two  countries  into  one.  Here 
also,  some  si.xty  years  later,  in  this  same 
chapel  of  unhappy  memories  and  terrible 
tragedies,  took  place  the  ill-starred  wed- 
ding of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  Damley, 
followed  at  too  short  a  space  of  time  by 
the  formal  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  and 
Both  well. 

Every  visitor  to  Holyrood  desires  first  to 
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make  himself  acquainted  with  the  rooms 
occupied  I))'  Queen  Mary  during  her 
eventful  sojourn  in  the  I'alace.  This 
suite  uf  a|iartmenis  is  situated  on  the 
second  floor,  and  seems  ciiriousi/  small 
when  we  remember  the  sjilendid  I-'reiich 
chateaux  where  the  Queen  had  spent 
her   childhood,    youth,    and   first  maYricd 


i  liked  her  least,  to  hai 
hniipy    liuring   the    fir 


life.  She  seems,  however,  even  acmrd- 
ing  to  those  vvh( 
been  touchingly 
p.irl  of  her  stay  in  her  Scollisli  luiine  :  and 
her  quaint,  square  audience  -  chanihiT, 
scarce  as  larye  as  many  a  modi-rn  sitting- 
room,  was  the  scene  uf  niinu-rous  bright 
gatherings,  as  well  as  of  stormy  iiili-r- 
views  tthh  Jobn  Knox,  and  laier  with 
those  of  her  fullowers  who  did  not  apjirove 
uf  the  general  conduct  <if  her  life.  The 
ceiling  of  this  room  is  said  to  he  exiictly 
as  it  was  in  those  days,  but  more  doubt 
exists  Concerning  the  tapestrv  winch  now 
hides  the  bare  walls.  As  to  ihe  bed  in 
Queen  .Marys  audience- ehamber,  it  is 
undoubtedly  of  a  later  date,  though  it  is 


equally  certain  that  it  was  slept  in  both 
by  Charles  I.  and  by  "  Honnie  Prince 
Charlie  "  during  his  triumphant  but  brief 
st-iy  in  Holyrood.  In  Queen  .Mary's  own 
bed-chamber,  leading  out  of  the  audience- 
room,  is  the  bed  said  to  have  been  hers, 
and  the  tapestry  is  also  believed  to  date 
from  her  dav. 

rariieiilar  interest  naturally  attaches  to 
the  tiny  room,  situated  in  the  north-west 
turret  of  the  faslle,  and  also  ojiening  off 
from  the  (Ju.-en's  bed-chamber,  where, 
according  to  tradition.  Queen  Mary  and 
her  friends  were  having  supper  when 
thev  were  interrupted  bv  the  entrance  of 
Darnley.  who  engaged  her  attention  while 


Kuthv. 
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he  unhappv    Ki/zio,  and 
..ugii    the    (.)ueen's  bed- 


otlier.      In   Qlueen    Mary's 
I   >hc)wn  dark  red  stains  said 
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to  have  been  caused  by  the  blood  sporting 
ool  from  Kizito's  fiftr-six  wounds. 

The  Queen  undoubtedly  made  a  deter- 
mine') effort  to  save  her  wretched  Franco- 
Itahan  secrciarj-  by  entreaties,  by  com- 
mands, and  even  at  last  by  the  interposition 
of  her  own  person  between  Rizzio  and  his 
murderers ;  he  was  first  stabbed  in  her 
presence,  but  all  coniemporarj-  accounts 
agree  in  declaring  that  he  was  finally 
despatched  on  the  staircase. 

In  those  days  such  tragic  occurrences 
were  of  small  account,  and  <^ueen  Marj- 
went  on  living  in  Holyrood  after  Rizzio's 
murder,  and  actually  supped  each  evening 


actions,  and  it  was  thence  that  he  started, 
a  by  no  means  eager  wooer,  for  Denmark, 
and  there  he  brought  home  his  bride,  she 
being  shortlv  after  solemnly  crowned  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Palace.  Two  of  James's 
children  were  boni  at  Holyrood  ;  and 
even  after  he  had  become  King  of 
England  he  seems  to  have  thought  a 
gftod  deal  of  his  Scotch  home,  though 
lears  went  by  before  he  returned  there, 
to  receii-e  a  splendid  ovation  by  the  loval 
folk  of  Edinburgh.  After  James's  death, 
Charles  I.  journeyed  up  to  Scotland, 
and  «-as  crowned  King  of  Scotlami  at 
Holvrood  on  June   tS,    1633 

Kvil  days  then  fell 
on  the  home  of  Scot- 
land's Kings.  Crom- 
well, when  on  his 
victorious  march 
north,  did  not  him- 
self reside  in  Holy- 
rood,  but  he  quartered 


1    the    Palace, 
wing  to  gross 


and 


ii>  thi.  room  which  had  uitnesse.i  the 
t.rril.i.-  M..ne  !  Sh.-  las'  saw  the  Palace, 
whiili  must  have  held  for  her  such  mingled 
me„..,ri..s  of  jov  imd  grief,  on  June' .;, 
I5'j7,  till'  day  on  which  she  was  made 
prisoner  and  hurried  off  by  her  captors 
to  Locli  I,,-v,.n  Castle.  There  is  now 
soini'tliiiig  nic-lancholy  in  the  thought  that 
immedialrlv  after  (>een  Marv's  leaving 
Holyrood  all  the  articles  of  value  belong- 
ing to  hiT  were  seized  by  the  nobles,  and 
the  splendid  plate  brought  by  her  from 
l-'rance  w,is  coined  to  satisfy  their  eager 
demands. 

Though  James  I.  (James  VJ.  of  Scot- 
land) was  not  brought  up  at  Holyrood,  he 
seems  to  have  entered  into  residence  there 
as  soon  as  hv  was  able  to  govern  his  own 


;  broke 
out  and  did  a  great 
deal  of  damage, 
though  the  north- 
west portion  of  the 
building  was  entirely 
saved. 

Charles      II.,      as 

missioned  Sir  William  Uruce  of  Kinloch 
to  restore  the  Palace  to  its  pristine  glory  , 
but  thy  "  Merry  Monarch  "  had  no  desire 
to  hold  high  revelry  at  Holyrood  ,  he  pre- 
ferred his  London  palaces  and  Hampton 
Court.  .As  to  his  successor,  one  of  the 
many  foolish  acts  of  James  II.  was  that 
of  attempting  to  restore  Holyrood  to  its 
old  jiosiiion  as  an  ecclesiastical  building, 
greatly  to  the  anger  of  the  Kdinhnrgh 
populace — indeed,  something  like  a  small 
riot  look  place,  many  of  the  ornamenial 
portions  of  Holyrood  Chapel  being 
destroyed,  the  Roman  Catholic  vestments 
and  other  church  furniture  being  taken 
thence  into  the  town,  where  they  were 
solemnly  burnt. 

.\s  all  the  readers  of  "Wavcrlcy"  are 
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■n-cll  aware,  during  the  '+5  "  young 
Chevalier  Charles "  —  as  he  was  still 
called  till  comparalivety  lately  —  took 
possession  of  Holyrood,  his  army  being 
then  encamped 
near  Duddingstoii. 
He  lived  there  in 
great  pomp  and  state, 
antl  every  evening 
held  a  kind  of  Court, 
much  to  the  delight 
of  the  ladies  of  the 
neighbourhood, 
whom  lie  received 
with  the  charming 
courti'syand  gallantry 
learnt  by  him  at  the 
Krench  Court.  He 
always  supped  in 
puhiic,  a  band  play- 
ing the  while  ;  and 
freijuently  he  let  it 
be  known  tiiai  a  ball 
would  he  Ifeld  in  the 
Great    Ciallery ;    and 


the  Scotch  capital  unpleasing  to  the  then 
British  Sovereign.  For  a  long  time  Holy- 
rood  was  quite  neglected  by  the  royal 
family ,     but    on    the    outbreak     of    the 


meiit  given  by  him  is 
vividly  described  by 
Sir  Waller  .'^ci.ti  in 
••  \Vav,riev." 

How  'astunisliL-d 
would  have  be.^n  the 
light- hearted  I'riiice 
and  his  gnests  ei>uld 


the> 
that    the 


)y;d 


be      the       Duke 


field      of      LulUi, 


OL-cupving, 

not 

onlv 

the  su'mr  r 

oni> 

hut              / 

'  P 

//,..    l-»ral 

the  ver)'  l>e. 

in\ 

liieh 

I'rince'    CI 

irlie 

had      slept 

hile      at 

Holyrood  ! 

Doubtles 

th 

■    snjourn   of 

the    Young 

Pretender  i 

1    K 

linburgii,  and 

th 

rapture 

with    which 

he 

was    general! 

elcomcd 

and  cntcrla 

ned 

there,  made  the 

name  of 

French  Kev()luiioii,  certain  apartments 
were  hurriedly  made  ready  for  the  Comtc 
d'.\rtois  and  his  sons,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  the  French  nobility  who  had  chosen 
to  join  in  the  French  I'rinces'  rather 
undignified    emigration.       It    was     wlule 
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d'Artoi 


at  HoIjTOod  that  the  Comtc 
who  aftenvards  reigned  in  France  as 
Charles  X.,  heard  the  terrible  news  of  his 
brother  Louis  XVL's  execution,  and  also 
of  the  death  of  his  nephew,  Louis  XVH. 

The  French  {migrh  did  not  leave  Holy- 
rood  till  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and 
their  departure 
was  seen  with 
much  regret , 
for  Charles  X.. 
as  he  was  now 
stvled  by  Ids 
Court.  '  had 
dwelt  then- 
in  great  state, 
holding  fre- 
quent levees.  _-  \ 
and  giving  JU 
great  recep-  W^ 
tions  to  which  v 
the  Kdinbnrgh 
burgesses  and 
the  ;>c<)tlish 
ndbility  were 
made     equally 


King  was 
that  he  » 
his  publu 


■elcoi 


pie. 


abvai 


■d 


hi:' 

)  he 


rith 


quaintly  enough,  and  yet  not  inaptly, 
was  chosen  to  present  to  the  British 
Sovereign  a  golden  cross,  the  gift  of 
the  ladies  of  Edinburgh.  The  gallant 
io  delighted  with  the  present 
re  It  next  day  when  making 
into  the  citv. 

Edinburgh 
has  seen  some 
line  pageants, 
but  few  to 
compare  in 
sheer  g  o  r- 
geousncss  of 
effect  with  that 
which  then 
took  place. 
Many  of  the 
gr.at  Scottish 
nobles  who 
formed  the 
King's  escort 
wore  the 
splendid  gar- 
ments ordered 
by  them  for  the 

and  everything 
was  done,  as 
far  as  was 
possible,  ac- 
'■'"■  cordingtopre- 
cedent,    the 


great  gratitude  the  fashion  in  which  he 
had  been  welcomed  by  the  warm -hearted 
Scottish  peo])!e;  and  during  Ins  brief 
reign,  on  hearing  that  the  Lord  Provost 
of  Edinburgh  happened  to  be  in  Paris,  he 
sent  for  him,  and  made  many  inquiries 
concerning  the  Scottish  capital.  Some- 
what later,  ivheii  a  great  fire  destroyed 
a   portion    of    old   Kditiburgh,    the    King 


had 


■al   Scots  I 


turallv 


showed    hi! 

i    gratitude     in    a    still 

practical  m 
for  the  reli 

anner  by  sending  a  largi 
ef  of  those  whose  home 

ed. 


Till 


.■elv     lalclv    then 


still 


comjiai 

survived  among  the  elder  inhabilanls  of 
Edinburgh  worthy  folk  of  h.nh  sexes  who 
declared  that  they  could  remember  quite 
well  the  visit  of  George  IV,  in  1811.  One 
of  those  10  welcome  "  the  first  Gentiemar 
in    Eurojie"    was  Sir  Walter  Scott,  wh 


anxious 

to  effaci-  from  ihe  Sovereign's  mind 
the  reioilcdioii  of  the  gallant  Stuarts 
who  had  sucii  a  comparatively  short  time 
before  held  high  revelrv  wiihm  the  Palace 
of  Holyrood.  Ceorgi-  IV  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  when  holding  a  I.cv^e  in 
the  I'aiace,  he  delighted  those  present  by 
suddenly  appearing  in  Highland  costume, 
and,  what  is  mnre,  wearing  the  Stuart 
tartan.  A  few  days  later  the  King  held 
a  Drawing-Koom,  and  subsei|uenily  ex- 
j.ressed  hhnsilf  as  much  delighted  with 
this  j.leasing  glini].se  of  Scottish  youth 
and  beauty,  a  glinijise  he  was  able  to 
retu-w  at  a  great  bail  given  by  the  peers, 
and  at  which  appeared  "the  fair  daughters 
of  Scotia  in  a  constellation  of  unwonted 
■'.-rs  and  brilliance,  their  feet  already 
and  bounding  for  the  dance,  and 
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their  eyes  ever  and  anon  turned  round  in 
a  wistful  expectation  for  the  King." 

At  ihe  present  time,  knowing  all  we  do 
of  the  fourth  George,  there  seems  some- 
thing almost  grotesque  in  the  fact  that  tlie 
Edinburgh  clergy  expressed  unbounded 
joy  in  ihe  reform  which  the  King's  pre- 
sence brought  in  the  general  morals, 
because  the  subject  of  the  Drawing-Room, 
witli  its  jewels  and  feathers,  had  become 
the  staple  of  all  tea-tables  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  scandal !  The  modern  world, 
however,  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
(Jeorge  IV.,  for  bv  his  express  desire  the 
suite  of  rooms  known  as  Queen  :\Iary's 
were  kept  in  their  original  condition. 
He  also  had  Holyrood  put  into  good 
repair,  though,  again  by  his  express  order, 
none  of  the  historic  portions  of  the  Palace 
were  over-restored  or  allowed  to  lose  their 
especial  character. 

Some  eight  years  after  the  visit  of 
George  IV.  the  Palace  was  lent  to  the 
again  exiled  Charles  X  ,  the  King  heing 
on  this  occasion  accompanied  by  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Angouleme  ;    and 


and  pathetic  in 

ddition  to  the  many 

bound  up  in  the  old 

that  of  having  sheltered 

the    daughter  of   .Marie 


there  is  somethir 
the  thought  thai 

Scottish  Palac 
for  some  tii 
Antoinette. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that 
not  only  royal  exiles  found  shelter  in  Holy- 
rood;  for  the  Palace  during  many  hundreds 
of  j'ears  enjoyed,  alone  in  Scotland,  the 
quaint  privilege  of  sanctuary;  and  even 
after  the  abbey  completely  disappeared, 
this  same  privilege  existed  in  connection 
with  debtors.  Several  famous  men,  Scots 
and  Knglish,  actually  availed  themselves 
of  the  jirivilege,  one  of  them  being  De 
Quincey.  The  right  of  affording  sanctuary 
still  exists,  but  now  that  there  is  in  this 
counlrv  no  imprisonment  for  debt,  it  is 
'Mie  ul'  which  no  ndvantnge  is  ever  taken. 

Queen  Victoria's  lirst  visit  to  Holyrood 
took  |ilacu  in  i8+i,  wlienas  a  young  married 
woman,  and  accompanied  by  Prince  Alliert, 
she  made  a  Progress  through  Scotland. 
The  Queen  was  staying  at  Dalkeith  Palace, 
and    it   was   while    taking    a    long    drive 
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